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V  I 


THIS  CHRISTMAS  THAT  HAS  PASSED 


At  a  Dublin  School  for  the  Blind 

•  By  JOHN  NOLAN 


APART  from  its  divinity,  quite  half  the  joy  of  Christmas  to  the  Christian  world 
lies  in  the  look  oi  it.  For  no  other  religious  or  national  celebration  will  people, 
rich  or  poor  alike,  go  to  such  smilingly  incurred  expense  and  trouble  to  make 
their  homes  gay  with  the  greenery  and  glitter  and  colour  and  mottoed  greetings, 
so  that  the  very  innermost  walls  will  gladden  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the 
family  and  its  guests.  On  no  other  occasion,  too,  will  folk — especially  men¬ 
folk— array  themselves  in  their  best-looking  clothes  for  the  season’s  church  and 
social  functions  ;  or  make  themselves  so  happily,  divinely  ridiculous  in  paper  headgear  or, 
with  greater  abandonment  still,  as  the  red-gowned^  and  hooded  Santa  Claus  who  are  to  steal 
upstairs  with  all' the  burglar’s  circumspection  for  silence,  so  that  they  may  deposit  their 
goodly  gifts  in  the  stockings  or  on  the  bedrails  of  their  children  or  grandchildren  ;  the  while 
these  mites,  either  from  artfulness  or  because  of  the  disturbing  fumbling  of  their  parent’s 
amateurish  rendering  of  his  Santa  role,  may  give  a  sleepy  wondering  peep,  or  a  wakeful 
admiring  goggle  at  the  lovely  picture  of  the  snowy-whiskered,  ruddy,  smile-creased  countenances 
of  these  kindly  saints  of  Christmas.  Yes,  the  sight  of  the  beauty  of  Yuletide  is  everywhere  : 
on  our  greeting  cards,  in  our  churches,  hospitals,  theatres,  shops,  and  on  the  be^t  place  of  all, 
on  the  faces  of  all  good  people  free  from  paining  sickness.  It  is  a  lovely,  lovely  thing  to 
look  at  ! 

And  its  beauty  came  into  this  School  for  the  Blind  this  time,  just  as  it  has  always  come 
in  the  past  years  of  peace,  and,  as  we  pray  that  it  might  have  come  to  every  similar  British 
institution,  whether  still  functioning  in  the  familiarity  of  its  peace-time  site  or  in  the  strangeness 
of  its  war-time  location. 

The  greenery,  glitter  and  colour  were  festooned  on  our  refectory  walls  and  from  its  ceiling  ; 
every  picture  was  haloed  with  holly  about  its  frame.  When  a  room  thus  decorated  is  handsome 
and  seventy-five  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide  and  lit  by  nine  great  windows,  it  must  be  a  grandly 
joyous  sight  to  look  upon  for  those  with  eyes  to  sge  it. 
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Although  unseen  by  the  majority  of  the 
boys  and  men  who  ate  therein,  there  was  joy 
in  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been  thus 
decked  for  them  with  the  same  careful  atten¬ 
tion  as  though  it  were  to  be  the  subject  of 
their  appraising  scrutiny.  Some  of  them  had 
even  assisted  to  array  the  room,  and  in  doing 
so  had  learnt  once  again  that  holly,  despite 
all  the  jolly  things  the  sighted  may  say  of  it, 
is  an  unlovely  and  irritable  thing  to  handle. 
Nevertheless,  a  blessing  be  upon  it  and 
upon  the  sooty  ivy.  That  vaulty-ceilinged 
refectory  would  be  asounding  with  the 
everyday  echoes  of  all  the  year  round,  were 
the  holly  and  ivy  green  not  there  to  mute 
them  for  Christmas. 

There  remains  for  the  blind,  "thank  God, 
every  bit  of  the  other  half  of  Christmas’s 
non-pictorial  beauty  :  the  almost  miraculous 
goodness  and  kindness  of  everyone  ,  the 
sweetness  of  its  sounds — its  church  bells 
and  music  ;  its  cheery  stories  at  fireside  or 
over  the  radio  ;  and  the  delicious  savoury 
scent  and  taste  of  its  eatings  ;  its  parcels 
from  home,  its  plays  and  pantomimes.  We 
think  there  must  surely  be  a  lot  more  of 
loveliness  in  this,  our  half,  than  in  the  pretty 
looking  portion,  after  all  ! 

Four  City  boys,  whose  voices  are  cracked, 
went  to  their  nearby  homes  when  school 
broke  up  on  the  Friday  before  Christmas. 
Three  singing-voiced  Dublin  boys  were  held 
back  until  after  the  two  Masses  and 
Benediction  in  our  own  chapel  on  Christmas 
morning.  But  as  they  liked  their  music  and 
their  parents  were  to  be  there  to  hear  them 
and  take  pride  in  them,  there  was  no  home¬ 
sickness.  The  other  twenty-eight  boys  with 
or  without  voices  remain  because  their 
distant  homes  are  made  inaccessible  by  the 
wise  veto  of  the  governing  authorities. 
Ireland  is  not  so  minutely  chequered  with 
roads  and  railways  as  England.  Some  of 
the  youngsters’  homes  are  miles  off  main 
roads  and  perilously  near  bog  sides  or  on 
remote  hillsides,  where  travelling  is  pre¬ 
carious  enough  for  the  seeing  in  winter. 
These  provincials  can  have  eight  weeks  of 
home  in  the  summer,  when  bogs  are  not  so 
boggy,  but  they  must  put  in  the  remaining  ten 
months  of  the  year  at  this  school.  Hard  luck 
as  this  may  look  on  paper,  you  would  know 
it  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind  were  you  with 
them  over  Christmas. 
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The  small  boys — and  a  number  of  the 
not-so-small  boys,  too— fasten  their  stockings 
with  their  garters  to  the  footrails  of  their 
beds,  and  try  to  look  as  gift-deserving  as 
they  can  as  they  settle  themselves  for  sleep — 
or  to  keep  their  listening  vigil,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  Santa  Claus  deputed  for  the  round 
here  this  year  was  an  idiot,  chock  full  of 
benign  intentions  but  as  sleepful  of  head  as 
the  “  Fat  Boy  ”  Christmas  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Pickwick.  He  awoke  most  purposefully 
at  his  approximate  conception  of  midnight 
to  do  his  blessed  work  of  stocking  the  stock¬ 
ings.  It  was  the  clock  face  that  called  him 
“  Idiot  ”  as  it  grinned :  “A  Quarter  to  Six  !  ” 
The  very  sight  of  the  signal-red  cope, 
wig  and  whiskers  at  that  wrong  and  chilling 
hour,  as  they  laid  in  the  chair  where  they 
had  been  so  enthusiastically  left  ready  over¬ 
night,  almost  made  him  Scroogey  in  the 
opinion  that  Santa  Claus  was  “  humbug  ! 
Anyway,  bless  their  sleeping  hearts  !  the 
youngsters  were  all  busy  being  unconscious 
in  their  genuine  rest,  there  wasn’t  a  counter¬ 
feit  sleeper  amongst  them  ;  so,  without 
overdressing  for  the  part,  he  made  his  round 
of  the  beds,  and  as  he  did  so  all  the  galled 
thinking  of  old  Scrooge  went  back  to  the 
source  from  whence  all  such  sour  thoughts 
come.  The  loved  work  was  completed 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  before 
the  ringing  of  the  Angelus  at  six  o  clock,  the 
unused  cope,  wig  and  whiskers  were  quietly 
hidden'away  in  the  adjoining,  empty  sickroom. 

The  New  Beacon  may  apprehend  no 
demand  from  the  “  Idiot  ”  for  retribution 
for  defamation  of  character.  The  “  Idiot  ” 
and  the  writer  are  synonymous. 

Scrooge  was  eternally  dead  within  him 
when  the  boys  were  called.  1  he  little  ones, 
in  their  honest  trustfulness,  made  a  bee  line 
via  the  quilt  top  route  to  the  footrail.  Then 
the  crackling  of  wrapping  papers  ;  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  chords  and  solo  notes  and  squeals  ; 
and  the  whirring  windings  ;  and  everything  ! 
Discipline  went  right  away  on  its  Christmas 
holidays  !  The  bigger  boys  are  rather  shy 
of  their  stockings,  they  put  on  their  other 
clothes  first.  When  they  do  eventually 
reach  for  the  stockings— they  are  carelessly 
flung  over  the  rails — they  do  so  with  such 
studied  casualness  that  one  can  see  the 
wondering  wistfulness  in  the  act, 
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It  takes  a  deal  of  persuading  to  get  them 
to  dress  sufficiently  for  the  “  cat’s  flick  ” 
wash  of  a  Christmas  morning  ;  all  that  is 
necessary  after  the  scouring  ablutions  of  the 
night  before.  The  Mass  bell  rings  everybody 
out  of  the  buildings  to  the  chapel  across  the 
grounds.  Those  who  “  see  a  bit  ”  see  a 
morning  of  beautiful  moonlight  and  Christ¬ 
mas  frosting.  The  sky  had  been  scrupulously 
cleaned  of  all  clouds  and  held  nothing  but  a 
brilliant,  full-sized  moon,  which  heavily 
shadowed  all  buildings,  trees,  and  the  men 
and  boys  on  the  ground.  One  little 
“  sighted  ”  chap  leading  his  all-blind  chum 
was  trying  to  jump  himself  and  his  friend 
cleanly  across  the  gaps  of  moonlight  between 
the  shadowed  battlements  of  the  castle  that 
looked  almost  tar  black  there  upon  the 
frosted  ground. 

Inside  the  chapel  the  air  is  sweet  with 
burning  incense  and  beeswax  tapers. 
There  is  a  lot  of  new-boot  creaking  as  the 
choirboys  and  men  go  up  the  stairs  to  the 
organ  loft.  Everybody  knows  the  “  Adeste  ’ 
(Novello’s  arrangement),  “  Messe  des  Anges,” 
“  Ave  Verum,”  “  Jesu  Dulcis  Memoria,”  and 
all  the  other  items  with  which  the  choir 
made  the  two  Masses  and  Benediction  holy 
and  happy  with.  It  was  all  over  in  a  little 
over  the  hour. 

Then  the  refectory  bell  was  brazenly 
calling  to  another  service  for  our  corporal 
welfare. 

That  breakfast  !  The  delicious,  savoury 
scent  of  it  !  It  began  talking  warmly  and 
appetisingly  to  the  nose  the  moment  you 
stepped  out  from  the  chapel  :  it  became 
more  and  more  enticing  as  you  travelled 
along  its  scented  wave  to  its  source  of 
emanation. 

Brown-habited  monks  and  white-aproned 
men  serve  at  each  table,  and  during  the 
half-hour  of  the  breakfast  everybody  is 
Happy  Christmassed  by  everybody  else. 
Even  before  a  really  grateful  grace  has  been 
said,  the  youngsters  are  too  replete  to 
maintain  their  gourmand  interest,  and  are 
tuning-in  with  the  mouth  organs  and  jews- 
liarps,  and  the  whole  band  of  wind  and 
percussion  that  the  slothful  Santa  had 
provided  in  the  late-early  hours  of  the 
morning.  Sanely  spoken  conversation 
among  the  elders  is  smilingly  abandoned. 

Beds  must  be  made  even  on  Christmas  Day 


(we  never  yet  met  the  boy  who  wouldn’t 
like  to  dispute  this  assertion).  So  up  to  the 
dormitories  went  the  schoolboys  and  made 
their  beds  !  Begorra,  they  did  !  Anyhow, 
they’d  have  to  do  right  enough  ;  for  any 
decent  Christian  would  say  “  Bad  cess  to 
ye  !  ”  to  any  old  Scrooge  of  an  inspector 
who  would  come  nosing  round  for  faults  in  a 
boy’s  bed  on  Christmas  morning. 

Before  going  down  to  the  playrooms  or  the 
grounds,  they  all  hush  to  listen  to  the  radio 
set  as  it  gives  the  B.B.C.’s  8  a.m.  news. 
Everyone  is  a  trifle  apprehensive.  We  are 
thankful  when  we  hear  that  the  Allied  fronts 
and  seas  have  been  spared  any  killings  in  the 
night.  None  think  kindly  of  the  Soviets  who 
have  cast  off  Christmas  and  He  who  founded 
it,  and  therefore  go  on  invading  through  it  as 
though  it  were  merely  their  dreadful  First 
of  May.  The  godly  Finns  must  fight  back 
in  self-defence,  and  right  valiantly  they  are 
doing  it.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  them. 

When  downstairs,  few  go  out  into  the  city 
and  few  visitors  come  in,  except  ex-pupils, 
who  are  not  visitors  at  all.  All  are  giving, 
receiving  and  showing  presents.  Some  on¬ 
lookers,  whom  the  years  have  taught,  are 
convinced  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning 
that  the  little  fellows  cannot  survive  with 
appetites  for  the  dinner  or  in  enjoyable 
health  until  the  late  bedtime  of  Christmas. 
It  is  noticed  by  noon  that  sweets,  cake  or 
fruit  can  actually  be  taken  from  paper  bag 
or  pocket,  felt  and  smelt  for  a  cogitative 
moment,  and  then  be  replaced  with  all  the 
unnatural  restraint  of  the  adult. 

Dinner  at  one  o’clock  is  a  revelation  even 
to  the  experienced  ones  referred  to  above. 
The  courageous  manner  in  which  the  boys 
seat  themselves  for  the  tremendous  eat  of 
Christmas  atop  of  all  the  nibblings  since 
breakfast  !  “  Poor  kids,  it  shouldn’t  be 

allowed,  someone  should  stop  it  !  I  hey 
won’t  be  able  for  their  dinner  ”  wise  people 
had  been  saying  throughout  the  morning. 
But  who  the  deuce  had  the  heart  to  stop 
them,  anyway  ?  No  one  ! 

Well,  these  cautionaries  were  almost  right ; 
for  the  little  gluttons,  despite  the  urgings  of 
the  monks,  gave  all  the  fleshes  the  go-by  and 
held  themselves  in  reserve  for  the  pudding. 

After  dinner,  a  quiet  contentment  stole 
softly  over  the  entire  Institution,  even  the 
boys  hushed  their  voices,  as  if  in  fear  of 
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awaking  someone.  From  the  Men’s  Depart¬ 
ment  floated  the  festive  aroma  of  cigars 
blending  with  the  less  pretentious  scent  of  the 
woodbine  and  the  rank  old  Irish  twist. 

The  half-somnambulant  atmosphere  pre¬ 
vailed  until  2.30,  during  which  the  music  and 
announcements  from  the  radio  sets  had 
seemed  very  far  away  and  unimportant. 
Everyone  roused  himself  to  listen  to  the 
Empire  Broadcast  marshalling  the  grand 
greetings  from  lands,  seas  and  skies  and  from 
the  countries  round  about  the  earth.  1  he 
only  jarr  of  our  day  was  that  this  end  of  our 
country  had  not  elected  to  speak  in  this  great 
council  of  kindness.  The  aged  shepherd  who 
heralded  His  Majesty,  made  one  think  of 
those  shepherds  of  the  first  Christmas.  These 
Yuletide  Imperial  broadcasts  are  not  just 
annual  items  on  the  Christmas  Day  pro¬ 
grammes,  they  are  very  solemn  functions 
almost  religious  functions.  With  the  last  chord 
of  the  National  Anthem,  our  chapel  bell  began 
to  ring  for  Rosary,  which  seemed  to  some  of 
us  to  be  but  a  continuation  of  the  solemnity 
we  had  just  harkened  to. 

By  this  time  the  cruelly  overworked 
kitchen  and  refectory  staffs  have  been  able  to 
escape  from  the  heat  and  nausea  of  their 
ranges  and  sinks  and  tables  :  there  is  a 
genuine  indifference  as  to  whether  there  is 
ever  to  be  another  tea  or  supper,  so  they  arc 
made  welcome  and  congratulated  on  their 
great  doings. 

There  was  a  tea  later  on,  however,  but  the 
gusto  of  the  morning  was  gone  from  all. 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  goes  cosily  by. 


Some  of  the  youngsters  have  been  hammering 
on  the  playroom  piano  to  induce  their  mates 
to  go  yelling  with  them  “  South  of  the 
Border  Down  Mexico  Way,”  or  in  search  of 
“  Little  Sir  Echo  ”  or  to  “  Roll  Out  the 
Barrel  ”  or  in  quest  of  “  Any  Umber- 
umberellas  ?  ”  but  beyond  some  half¬ 
hearted,  overfed  squeaks,  the  exertion  is  too 
much  for  them.  Presently  they  go  up  to 
the  beds  they  had  so  badly  made  in  the 
morning’s  eagerness,  and  say  their  sleepy 
prayers.  They  remove  their  shoes  and 
stockings  and,  as  is  the  custom,  come  to  sit 
on  the  floor  to  listen  to  the  9  o’clock  news 
from  the  speaker  over  the  mantelpiece. 
But  not  one  of  them  could  last  out  the 
waiting,  for  when  the  announcer’s  voice 
begins  his  prefatory  :  “  This  is  the  B.B.C. 

Home  Service,”  there  is  not  a  boy  there 
awake  to  hear  him.  They  had  slipped  away 
one  by  one  to  a  sounder  sleep  than  is  usual. 

And  such  was  “  This  Christmas  That  Has 
Passed  ”  in  this  Irish  school  for  the  blind. 
Thank  God  !  that  apart  from  the  beautiful 
look  of  it,  there  yet  remains  so  much,  so  very 
much,  that  the  blind  boy  or  man,  girl  or 
woman  can  enjoy. 

In  the  days  before  school  will  come  again, 
they  will  have  thrilled  to  the  bleak  tragedy 
of  Heathcliff  and  Cathy  at  the  picture  of 
“  Wuthering  Heights  ”  at  the  Savoy  ;  they 
will  have  been  taken  to  the  pantomime  at 
the  Gaiety  in  the  owner-driven  cars  of  the 
members  of  the  Rotary  Club  ;  but  all  this  is 
but  an  aftermath.  Christmas  Day  is 
The  Day. 


HOME  NEWS 


Christmas  at  the  National  Institute’s  Homes  — 

Christmas  passed  very  happily  at  all  the  National 
Institute’s  Homes— the  Holiday  Homes  at 
St.  Leonards  and  Scarborough,  the  Homes  for 
Blind  Women  at  Brighton  and  Leamington  ; 
the  Residential  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at 
Harrogate,  and,  of  course,  at  the  three  Sunshine 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies  where  Christmas  is 
the  event  of  the  year.  At  all  the  Homes  a 
message  of  goodwill  and  seasonable  greetings 
from  the  Secret ary-General  of  the  Institute 
was  read  and  very  much  appreciated.  “  The 
applause  was  deafening  ”  says  the  Matron  at 


St.  Leonards,  and  while  on  the  subject  of 
sound  we  might  mention  that  the  Matron  of  the 
Sunshine  Home  at  Leamington  said  that  if  noise 
indicated  happiness  then  her  family  of  babies 
were  certainly  full  of  it  ! 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  a 
deaf-blind  resident  at  the  Harrogate  Home 
illustrate  the  happy  spirit  prevailing  at  \  uletide 
in  the  N.I.B.  Homes  throughout  the  country  : — 

“  Mr.  Lowe  and  Matron  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  did  their  very  best  to  make  Christmas 
happy  for  us.  First  there  was  the  pleasure  of 
being  taken  to  do  Christmas  shopping,  then  the 
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excitement  which  the  postman  always  brings, — 
letters,  cards  and  parcels.  I  wonder  what 
Christmas  would  be  like  if  the  Post  Office  closed. 

I  thought  of  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  etc., 
who  were  also  looking  forward  to  the  post  to 
hear  from  home. 

“  On  the  Saturday  before  Christmas  we  had  a 
great  surprise  ;  we  were  told  that  we  residents 
were  to  be  honoured  by  a  gift  from  Their 
Majesties,  and  that  it  was  to  be  eiderdowns  for 
our  beds.  How  very  kind  of  Their  Majesties  ! 
We  will  think  of  them  when  we  are  in  our  warm 
beds  and  when  we  touch  their  lovely  gift. 

“  We  had  a  very  happy  Christmas  Day  ; 
Father  Christmas  had  left  our  stockings  tied 
to  our  bed-rails  with  useful  little  gifts  in  them. 
Then  there  were  greetings  from  our  kind  staff 
at  breakfast  and  from  each  other.  We  had 
been  to  a  special  Service  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
the  day  before,  so  we  went  for  a  walk  on 
Christmas  morning.  I  was  told  by  the  lady 
who  takes  us  for  a  walk  that  the  sun  was 
shining  and  the  birds  were  singing.  In  the 
afternoon  I  stood  by  the  wireless,  just  feeling 
the  vibration  of  the  voices  and  music.  Later 
friends  called  with  gifts,  cards  and  good  wishes. 
Then  there  was  a  very  nice  tea  party,  photos, 
Father  Christmas,  gifts  from  the  Christmas 
Tree,  and  lots  of  fun  .  .  .  So  ends  our  first 
Christmas  at  Westlands,  and  many  thanks  to  all 
who  made  it  so  happy.  Like  everybody  else 
we  hope  this  war  will  end  and  that  that  peace 
will  come  for  which  our  dear  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  born.” 

Blind  Persons  and  the  National  Service  Act  — 

The  National  Service  (Armed  Forces)  Act,  1939, 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  under  the 
Act  to  be  called  up  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Crown  who  is  registered,  in 
accordance  with  the  Blind  Persons  Acts,  as  a 
blind  person.  It  has  been  thought  desirable 
that  men  excepted  from  the  scope  of  the 
Proclamation  by  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Service  Act  itself  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  applying  for  their  claims  to  such  exception 
to  be  recorded  in  the  National  Register,  and  in 
particular  that  blind  persons  who  have  been 
properly  certified  should  be  so  recorded,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
Central  National  Registration  Office  without  the 
necessity  for  troubling  them  with  enquiries 
as  to  the  grounds  for  their  non-registration. 
Accordingly,  instructions  for  notification  of 
certified  blind  persons  to  the  Central  National 
Registration  Office  have  been  given  in  Circular 
1927  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  all 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils, 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  Form  N.R.  68.  This 
form  enables  the  local  authority  to  give  the 


necessary  certificate  of  blindness,  together  with 
other  particulars  required  which  will  mostly  be 
available  from  the  local  register  of  blind  people  ; 
those  not  so  available  will  have  to  be  obtained  by 
enquiry  from  the  blind  person  in  question. 
Specially  early  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
men  of  the  age  group  already  called  up  for 
service.  As  regards  blind  men  who  have  been 
evacuated,  in  most  cases  the  Home  Teachers 
or  voluntary  workers  in  the  reception  areas  will 
probably  be  able  to  obtain  any  requisite 
information  not  recorded  on  the  register. 

Certification  of  Blindness. — In  Section  II  of 
Circular  1927  the  Ministry  of  Health  states  that 
the  arrangement  under  which  copies  of 
completed  forms — B.D.  8— are  examined  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Blind¬ 
ness  is  at  present  suspended,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
therefore  for  these  copies  to  be  sent  to  the 
Minister.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  copies 
of  all  completed  forms  should  be  retained  by  the 
certifying  authority  or  the  Regional  Association 
until  further  notice. 

National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind. — At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Executive 
of  the  Association  held  on  1st  December,  at 
257/8,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W.  1, 
the  following  business  was  dealt  with  : — 

Wool  Rationing. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Association  has  been  in  touch  with  the  Wool 
Control  at  Bradford,  and  also  with  the  Hosiery 
Rationing  Committee  at  Leicester,  which  is  the 
Committee  responsible  for  dealing  with  the 
rationing  of  wool  to  buyers,  with  a  view  to 
making  some  arrangements  whereby  Blind 
Institutions  would  be  assured  of  their  full 
ration  of  yarn  during  the  war. 

Undercutting  of  Prices. — Particulars  had  been 
collected  from  the  Workshops  concerned  with 
regard  to  the  complaints  made  by  the  British 
Brush  Manufacturers’  Association  about  price 
cutting.  This  information  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  certain  amount  of  price 
cutting,  but  reasons  were  given  for  this. 
Details  have  been  sent  to  the  B.B.M.A. 

Government  Contracts. — It  was  reported  that 
the  Secretary  had  been  in  communication  with 
the  Ministry  of  Supply  with  a  view  to  seeing 
if  it  was  at  all  possible  for  the  Association  to 
act  as  the  Contracting  Body  for  all  the  Work¬ 
shops  in  the  country  for  the  supplies  required  by 
Government  Departments.  A  special  Sub- 
Committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
matter. 

National  Institute  for  the  Deaf. — The 
Executive  received  a  deputation  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  who  asked 
whether  Blind  Institutions  could  assist  them  in 
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placing  deafened  persons  as  employees  in  Blind 
Institutions.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  a 
number  of  Institutions  deafened  persons  were 
employed  as  seeing  persons,  and  the  deputation 
was  assured  that  Blind  Institutions  would 
always  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  any 
cases  brought  to  their  notice. 

Nativity  Play  at  Henshaw’s  Institution.— 

A  performance  of  the  Nativity  Play,  “  Gabriel,” 
was  given  at  the  children’s  Christmas  Party  on 
14th  December.  Eight  of  the  characters  were 
played  by  Henshaw’s  children,  and  four  by 
Preston  children. 

The  characters  were  suitably  dressed  for  their 
parts,  the  making  of  certain  costumes  being 
the  result  of  joint  efforts  on  the  part  of  all 
members  of  the  staff. 

The  production  and  performance  were  a  great 
success.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  rehearsing 
owing  to  lack  of  accommodation  in  a  very  much 
overcrowded  school,  the  children  gave  a  splendid 
performance.  The  costumes  were  very  effective, 
especially  the  Kings’.  The  audience  was  very 
appreciative,  and  Pat  Farrelly  as  the  Narrator, 
did  herself  great  credit. 

Those  in  the  audience  who  saw  “  The  Singing 
Shepherd  ”  at  Henshaw’s  last  year  considered 
“  Gabriel  ”  to  be  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
that  production. 

East  Suffolk  Literary  Competition. — The  East 
Suffolk  County  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
recently  run  with  much  success  a  County 
literary  competition,  small  money  prizes  being 
awarded  for  the  best  essay  and  the  best  poem. 
The  entries  were  adjudicated  by  the  Misses 
Thompson,  of  Linden  House,  Eye,  who  had 
no  information  about  the  candidates. 

The  winning  essay  was  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brooks, 
who  wrote  on  “  one  of  the  happiest  times 
of  my  life  ”  when  he  was  presented  with  a  violin. 
Mr.  Brooks  is  a  young  man  whose  delicacy  of 
health  has  prevented  him  being  trained  to  earn 
his  living.  He  is  a  keen  member  of  Toe  H  and 
passionately  fond  of  music. 

The  prize  for  the  best  poem  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  George  Hurn  of  Lowestoft.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Hurn  was  a  fisherman  and  later  was 
employed  in  rope  works  ;  considering  the  fact 
that  he  reads  neither  Braille  nor  Moon,  his 
verses,  which  we  print  below,  are  very  creditable 
and  show  keen  imagination  and  sincere  feeling. 

The  morning  brightness  fills  the  Eastern  sky, 

The  coastal  hamlet  wakens  from  its  rest. 

The  labours  of  the  fisher  folk  are  nigh, 

A  nd  daily  routine  puts  them  to  the  test. 

The  murmur  of  their  voices  waft  away 
And  creaking  pulleys  tell  their  daily  tale  ; 

The  tide  is  full,  and  luggers  heave  and  sway 
While  mongers  cart  the  fish  o’er  hill  and  dale. 


The  blazing  sun  pours  down  upon  the  scene, 

The  smell  of  fish  pervades  the  sultry  day 
While  seagulls  madly  scream  and  then  careen 
Across  the  line  of  vision  o’er  the  bay. 

The  weary  fishers  swear  with  wonted  vigour, 

Their  horny  hands  are  gnarled  with  constant  work, 

A  will  of  iron  bends  them  to  the  rigour, 

A  British  pluck  that  never  lets  them  shirk. 

More  ships  appear  from  yonder  far  horizon 
And  make  for  port  across  the  sapphire  sea  : 

Every  man  approved  and  tested  scion 
Of  Britain’s  heritage  “  the  boundless  sea.” 

Southern  Regional  Training  Course  for  Home 
Teachers. — The  age  limit  for  candidates  for  the 
training  course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
at  Birmingham,  arranged  by  the  Southern 
Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
announced  in  The  New  Beacon  last  month,  is 
“  not  less  than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age,” 
and  not  as  stated  in  the  announcement. 

It  is  to  be  arranged  that  anyone  wishing  to 
take  the  course  should  be  able  to  start  im¬ 
mediately  and  would  not  have  to  wait  for  a 
specified  date.  This  is  partly  in  order  to 
encourage  prospective  Home  Teachers  and  also 
to  avoid  turning  out  a  number  of  fully-qualified 
trainees  at  any  given  date,  the  ideal  being  that 
there  should  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
candidates  in  training  and  that,  as  they  have 
not  all  begun  to  train  at  once,  they  will  not  all 
emerge  from  their  training  at  the  same  time  to 
flood  the  market. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable, 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  Southern  Regional 
Association  for  the  Blind,  14,  Howick 
Place,  S.W.  1. 

In  special  cases  scholarships  or  grants  to 
trainees  might  be  approved  by  the  Southern 
Regional  Association. 

Christmas  Broadcast  Appeal  for  Wireless  for 
the  Blind. — The  Unknown  Blind  Man  fully 
lived  up  to  his  reputation  as  a  broadcaster  and  a 
money-raiser,  which  he  established  five  years 
ago,  by  an  excellent  appeal  which  has  had  an 
excellent  response.  Up  to  the  date  of  going  to 
press  33,462  letters  have  been  received  contain¬ 
ing  donations  amounting  to  £12,851.  Considering 
the  difficult  times  and  the  fact  that  on  Christmas 
Eve  this  country’s  most  popular  woman,  Miss 
Gracie  Fields,  broadcast  an  appeal  for  the 
voluntary  hospitals,  the  result  of  the  Unknown 
Blind  Man’s  appeal  on  Christmas  Day  is 
marvellous,  not  simply  from  the  financial  point 
of  view  but  because  it  gives  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  immeasurable  sympathy  for 
the  blind  which  exists  among  people  of  all  ages 
and  all  sections  of  the  community.  From  the 
“  little  girl  who  likes  to  turn  on  the  wireless 
when  she  has  nothing  to  do  ”  to  the  old-age 
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pensioner  who  deprived  himself  of  two  weeks’ 
supply  of  tobacco,  sixpences  and  shillings  and 
half-crowns  have  come  to  join  the  pounds  and 
five  pounds  from  the  better  off,  and  the  sums 
collected  by  A.R.P.  squads,  First  Aid  posts,  a 
searchlight  station,  a  railway  station,  a 
restaurant.  Particularly  welcome  to  the  Un¬ 
known  Blind  Man  were  the  collections  made  in 
Units  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  and 
from  members  of  the  Forces  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  must  have  been  very  satisfactory 
to  him  to  learn  that  his  words  had  been 
“  listened  to  intently  ”  by  a  group  of  pilots  in  a 
R.A.F.  Officers’  Mess,  that  “  two  old  Con- 
temptibles  ”  clubbed  together  after  hearing 
him,  that  by  his  words  “  a  very  poor  parson  with 
a  family  and  a  large  vicarage  ”  had  been 
profoundly  touched.  And  the  blind  themselves 
answer  his  call:  two  blind  sisters  send  on  a 
Christmas  gift,  a  deaf-dumb-blind  lady  gives 
all  she  can,  a  blind  householder  celebrating 
Christmas  makes  a  collection,  a  home  for  the 
blind  has  &  whip-round,  and  “  a  little  blind 
girl  of  ten  ”  sends  her  mite. 

In  the  letters  responding  to  the  appeal  are 
writings  of  all  kinds  from  the  beautifully 
formed  running  hands  of  elderly  people  trained 
by  the  Victorian  discipline  to  the  tentative 
square  characters  of  tiny  tots.  There  is  a  note 
from  a  messenger  boy,  with  a  “  bob  ”  out  of  his 
tips  ;  a  letter  in  strange  phrase  from  a  Jewish 
boy,  a  refugee  ;  a  nurse’s  hurried  scribble 
accompanying  a  donation  from  the  staff  of  a 
small  hospital ;  a  typed  letter  from  an  office  with 
the  contents  of  the  office  girls’  “  swear  ”  box. 
Here  are  the  hands  of  amanuenses,  writing  for 
the  sick  and  the  paralysed.  A  refugee  from 
Vienna,  now  without  means  but  once  possessing 
a  considerable  fortune,  who  saved  all  his 
pennies  from  a  charitable  grant  to  buy  himself 
a  wireless  set,  sends  all  he  can  in  thanksgiving, 
for  “  how  much  harder  must  be  the  fate  my 
blind  friends  have  to  cope  with  !  I  could  not 
listen  to  my  radio  one  hour  longer  without 
knowing  that  I  have  contributed.” 

The  special  word  of  thanks  that  is  due  to  the 
Unknown  Blind  Man  himself  for  having  evoked 
this  splendid  offering  of  practical  help  and 
goodwill  towards  his  fellows  is  fittingly  provided 
by  a  generous  subscriber  :  “  It  has  been  said  that 
no  vote  is  ever  secured  in  the  ‘  House  ’  owing  to 
the  eloquence  of  a  speaker.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  eloquence  and  sincerity  of  you,  Sir,  the 
anonymous  speaker,  has  in  this  case  magnified 
a  possible  2s.  6d.  into  a  certain  £1.”  And  no 
one  can  pay  him  higher  praise  than  “  an 
Unknown  Listener  ”  who,  sending  him  a 
substantial  sum,  writes  :  “I  thank  you — you 
have  restored  something  I  was  in  the  danger  of 
losing — Faith.” 


Fire  at  Dundee  Hostel  for  the  Blind. — Damage 
estimated  at  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  was 
caused  last  month  during  the  blackout  by 
fire  at  the  Hostel  of  the  Dundee  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Paton’s  Lane. 
Thirteen  blind  inmates,  mostly  girls,  were  safely 
evacuated.  There  was  no  panic,  and  as  the 
blind  people  knew  their  way  about  the  building 
they  were  able  to  leave  without  any  difficulty. 
They  had  just  time  to  get  their  coats. 

Dundee  Blind  Ready  for  National  Service. — 

The  members  of  the  Dundee  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  are  anxious  to  do  their  bit  in 
National  Service,  and  although,  so  far,  their 
offers  have  been  turned  down,  they  are  still 
trying.  One  of  their  proposals  was  to  act  as 
guides  in  emergencies  to  sighted  people  on 
particularly  dark  nights.  They  maintain  that 
they  can  move  with  more  safety  in  a  blackout 
than  people  with  sight  and  could  qualify 
themselves  to  lead  people  to  air-raid  shelters 
during  the  night.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  cartoon  in  the 
American  Magazine  Life  depicts  a  blind  man, 
confidently  tapping  his  way  through  the  black¬ 
out,  used  as  a  guide  by  pedestrians.  Then 
there  are  telephone  and  listening-post  duties, 
for  which  the  Dundee  blind  feel  fully  qualified. 
While  they  await  eagerly  the  chance  of  getting 
something  to  do  they  are  equipping  themselves 
more  fully.  Already  forty  members  of  this 
Institution  have  gone  through  a  course  of 
anti-gas  training  and  are  passing  on  instruction 
to  their  colleagues. 

“  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  are 
Marching.” — At  a  certain  R.A.F.  Depot  the 
boys  are  marching  to  the  tune  of  a  song  which 
has  been  written  for  them  by  two  well-known 
local  musical  artistes — Mr.  Rex  Furness,  who  is 
blind,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Allen,  his  accompanist. 
A  day  or  two  before  a  concert  at  which  he  was 
to  entertain  the  troops,  Mr.  Furness  “  sat  down 
and  knocked  out  the  words  and  a  simple  tune  ” 
and  then  he  and  Mrs.  Allen  harmonised  it. 
As  soon  as  the  song  got  going  the  floor  resounded 
to  the  stamp,  stamp,  stamp  of  airmen’s  feet 
and  the  Depot  has  now  a  marching  song  of 
its  own. 

“The  Magic  Touch.” — Ralph  Richardson, 
the  famous  film  star,  appears  in  “The  Magic 
Touch,”  a  “charity  short,”  which  illustrates, 
and  is  in  aid  of,  the  work  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
best  of  its  kind,  both  artistically  and  tech¬ 
nically,  and  it  certainly  depicts  a  surprising 
variety  of  incident  in  its  four-minute  run. 
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BLACKOUT  AND  LIGHT 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON -JARMAN. 


ONE  of  us,  it  would  seem, 
W  can  have  been  left  in  much 
I  doubt  as  to  what  is  the 
major  good  to  be  hoped 
k  for,  and,  indeed,  to  be 
expected,  as  a  direct  result 
^  of  the  present  war.  But, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  few  of  us,  perhaps, 
can  so  far  have  found  the  opportunity  even 
to  speculate  about  what  important  though 
lesser  benefits  may  emerge  from  the  condi¬ 
tions  brought  about  by  the  war.  Let  us, 
then,  without  further  delay  enquire  :  Are 
the  present  war  conditions  likely  to  be  the 
forerunners  of  any  useful  revolution  to  the 
advantage  of  those  who  in  any  degree  lack 
sight  ? 

On  the  Home  Front  the  Blackout  at 
first  thought  may  scarcely  suggest  much 
encouragement  for  our  purpose  ;  but  com¬ 
fort  often  comes  from  unexpected  quarters, 
and  it  may  be  that  if  we  go  deeper  we  shall 
find  as  good  possibilities  in  this  as  in  any 
other  feature  of  war  conditions. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  need  here  to  dwell 
upon  the  actual  difficulties  that  can  be 
experienced  in  the  Blackout,  and  probably 
most  of  all  by  townsfolk,  many  of  whom 
will  have  been  getting  about  in  dark  streets 
for  the  first  time.  From  conversations, 
wireless  talks,  the  newspapers,  and  the 
increased  toll  of  the  road,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  difficulties  are  real  and 
formidable  enough.  And  to  judge  by  the 
vigorous  steps  taken  by  them,  the  authorities 
have  not  been  willing  to  under-estimate 
these  difficulties  either  for  the  pedestrian  or 
road-vehicle  user. 

The  authorities’  vigour — as  is  manifest  by 
the  host  of  white  markings  on  pavements, 
trees,  posts,  and  what  not — has  been  directed 
to  assist  the  eye.  As  yet  there  do  not  seem 
to  be  any  signs  that  the  authorities  have 
deliberately  done  anything  to  encourage 
pedestrians  to  surmount  their  new  difficulties 
by  an  extended  use  of  the  ear,  the  nose, 
the  touch. 

Nor  would  it  appear  that  any  bold  or 
general  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilise  the 


services  of  blind  people  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  sighted  public  in  the  know¬ 
ledge,  methods,  “  tricks,”  that  had  been 
found  effective  in  Blackouts  of  lengthy 
duration. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  authorities 
have  only  sought  to  assist  the  eye.  Indeed, 
the  only  criticism  of  their  action,  and  this 
not  serious  stuff,  is  likely  to  come  from  the 
man  who  sees  by  day  but  is  blind  at  night. 
For  him  the  moon  is  no  more  than  something 
at  which  to  gaze,  and  white  squares  and 
patches  in  the  Blackout  are  of  even  less 
avail.  He,  maybe,  will  have  a  cheery 
grumble  and  ask  who  is  going  to  foot  the 
bill  for  all  this  white  prodigality  distributed 
for  the  benefit  of  pampered  mortals  who  see 
at  night  ! 

But  in  the  matter  of  cost,  although  the 
expense  of  the  whitening  process  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  heavy,  it  has  probably  been 
appreciably  lighter  than  would  have  been 
large-scale  experiments  designed  to  stimulate 
the  use  of  the  senses  of  hearing,  smell  and 
touch. 

Boiled  down,  the  official  attitude  would 
probably  come  to  this  :  “For  more  reasons 
than  one  we  cannot  afford  experiments. 
The  well-tried  measures  to  assist  the  eye  do 
something  to  help  you  to  get  home,  but,  we 
hope,  little  or  nothing  to  make  you  wish  to 
come  out  again.” 

These  same  considerations  underlying  the 
Government’s  general  policy  may  by  them¬ 
selves  point  to  a  sufficiently  strong  case  for 
the  absence  of  any  apparent  effort  to  enlist 
the  blind  on  the  grand  scale  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  the  pedestrian  public  how  to 
beat  the  gloom  without  piercing  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  truly  surprising 
to  hear  that  individually  the  blind  have  not 
been  freely  consulted  by  sighted  people. 
Who  knows,  perhaps  during  the  Blackout 
they  will  be  consulted  more  often  and  more 
eagerly  than  ever  before. 

Yet  it  might  be  even  more  surprising  if 
the  blind  as  a  whole  were  to  resist  the 
opportunities  that  may  thus  come  their  way 
of  doing  a  bit  of  useful  National  Service. 
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Willy-nilly,  a  large  number  of  people  will 
continue  to  have  sound  cause  for  getting 
about  in  the  dark.  Many  of  them,  surely, 
would  be  all  the  better  off  for  a  few  tips  that, 
perhaps,  only  the  blind  could  give  them. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  and  this  is  thaf 
not  a  few  of  the  blind  will  welcome  the 
change  from  the  old  old,  threadbare  state¬ 
ment  “  I  don’t  know  how  you  manage  it  ” 
to  the  more  entertaining  question  “  How  do 
you  manage  it  ?  It  will  be  obvious  that 
this  is  not  an  unimportant  change  ;  its  real 
significance,  of  course,  is  that  the  questioner 
is  prepared  to  regard,  at  least  tentatively, 
any  blind  person  addressed  as  a  positive 
force. 

The  latter  is  not  likely  to  overlook  this 
significance,  for  we  fancy  that  a  possible 
whispered  utterance  to  himself  of  “  Now 
you’re  talking  !  ”  would  neatly  sum  up  his 
reactions  to  the  question.  Thus  he  might  be 
persuaded,  so  to  speak,  to  don  the  mantle 
of  blind-consultant  and  forthwith  release 
from  bond  his  store  of  timely  guidance. 

In  practice,  the  blind-consultant  will  soon 
find  that  he  is  able  to  do  National  Service  in 
two  directions.  As  well  as  to  advise  his 
patients  he  will  be  able  to  do  something 
to  help  the  nation’s  industry  to  go  on. 

Who  better  than  he,  for  instance  can 
speak  of  a  hundred  and  one  things  a  walking- 
stick — or,  for  that  matter,  an  umbrella — can 
tell  us  !  If,  in  a  mechanical  age,  when  it 
may  not  suggest  speed,  he  were  to  help  back 
to  general  favour  this  once  popular  friend  of 
the  million  the  walking-stick  business  would 
get  a  much-needed  fillip. 

All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and  no  one 
wants  to  walk  into  a  lover  and  his  lass.  In 
the  Blackout,  it  seems,  lovers  show  a 
tendency  to  prefer  to  stand  in  silent  com¬ 
munion  shrouded  by  the  even  sterner  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  walls  rather  than  to  stroll. 

Well,  the  blind-consultant  will  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  use  of  his  nostrils,  and  he  will 
advise  his  patients  that  in  their  journeys  in 
the  dark  the  first  sniff  of  a  perfume  un¬ 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  a  footstep 
should  be  taken  as  a  signal  for  nimble 
action.  He  will  add  “  Move  a  pace  to  the 
right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  away  from 
the  inner  limits  of  the  pavement  ;  then  take 
several  gentle  steps  forward,  and  all  should 
be  well.” 


Clearly,  much  depends  upon  the  lasses 
Whatever  war  economies  they  may  practise 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  spare  the 
scent-bottle  ;  the  trade,  too,  is  bound  to 
appreciate  their  lavishness. 

If,  by  the  giving  of  this  illustration  of  how 
the  sense  of  smell  may  play  its  part,  a  hap¬ 
pier,  and  perhaps  also  a  rather  frivolous, 
side  of  life  has  been  introduced,  we  must  be 
at  pains  to  deny  that  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  general  seriousness  of  our  subject. 

For  the  truth  is  that  in  considering  the 
problems  of  it,  or  in  actually  battling  with 
the  darkness,  no  one  can  hope  to  do  himself 
justice  if  he  is  weary  of  body,  mind,  or  spirit, 
and  not  alive  to  the  more  cheerful  pos¬ 
sibilities.  In  the  Blackout,  as  elsewhere,  a 
high  morale  has  its  value. 

This  reminds  us  that  one  of  the  blind- 
consultant’s  first  duties  is  to  urge  his  patients 
to  keep  fit.  By  this  time  he  will  know  a 
thing  or  two  about  Vitamin  A  ;  and  he  will 
counsel  that  those  who  wish  to  avoid  one 
cause  of  night-blindness  and  generally  to 
fortify  themselves  against  the  gloom  should, 
besides,  of  course,  cod  liver  oil,  consume  a 
sufficiency  of  green  vegetables,  or  of  other 
highly  coloured  items  such  as  carrots  and 
tomatoes.  Certain  it  is  that  the  green¬ 
grocers  would  be  grateful,  particularly  in  the 
evacuated  areas,  where  their  displays  tell 
their  own  dismal  story  of  the  absence  of 
customers. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  blind-consultant 
will  do  much  for  the  electric-torch  industry. 
Still,  it  can  safely  be  left  to  look  after  itself 
— the  demand  is  sure  to  continue.  But  the 
torch  can  confuse  as  well  as  aid,  and  naturally 
the  user  is  worse  off  than  ever  if  it  is  forgotten 
or  the  battery  suddenly  runs  out.  All  the 
time  it  is  relied  upon  there  can  be  no 
adequate  mobilisation  of  the  senses. 

To  be  sure  the  blind-consultant  should 
seldom  be  at  a  loss  for  guidance  to  offer. 

He  will  never  forget  to  remind  his  patients 
that  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  study  with  ease  in  daytime  the 
routes  they  will  normally  follow  at  night. 
They  can  note  the  various  landmarks  in  the 
streets  ;  they  can  keep  a  sharp  watch  for 
possible  repairing-operations  on  or  near  the 
pavement ;  they  can  gauge  whether  on 
some  wet  pitch-black  winter  evening  the 
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chime  of  the  church  clock  will  tell  them  more 
than  the  time.  And  their  slogan  should  be  : 
Observation  by  day ;  Concentration  by 
night. 

There  should  always  be  time,  too,  for  our 
blind-consultant  to  hint  that  in  the  Blackout 
it  is  wiser  to  post  a  letter  by  touch  and  sound 
than  to  trust  to  sight  alone.  The  letter  or 
packet  should  be  heard  to  drop  in  the  pillar¬ 
box,  and  if  this  is  done  the  next-comer  will 
not,  contrary  to  what  has  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  lately,  find  a  half-blocked  aperture. 

So  much  for  the  indications  of  the  lines 
along  which,  while  the  Blackout  cloaks  us, 
the  blind  might  usefully  be  consulted. 

Now  we  must  ask  :  If  they  were  so  con¬ 
sulted,  and  freely,  would  this  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  healthy  revolution  in  the 
minds  of  any  considerable  number  of  the 
sighted  ? 

No,  it  would  not  be  quite  so  easy  as  that. 
It  is  performance,  and  success  in  perform¬ 
ance,  that  can  effect  the  change.  When  in 
the  Blackout,  the  sighted  have  made 
progress  by  trial  and  error ;  when,  for 
instance,  they  have  discovered  that  they, 


too,  have  tell-tales  in  the  soles  of  their  feet 
as  well  as  in  their  eyes  ;  when  they  have 
gained  proficiency  ;  then,  in  being  able  to 
take  some  credit  to  themselves,  they  will  be 
the  better  equipped  to  recognise  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  achievements  of  others.  From 
their  own  experience  can  come  light — light 
which,  we  must  hope,  would  not  fade  when 
the  Blackout  is  over. 

New  understanding  can  also  come  to  the 
blind.  It  is  usually  an  advantage  to  discuss 
one’s  pursuits  and  methods  with  a  stranger 
— there  is  something  to  be  seen  from  a  new 
angle  or  an  entirely  fresh  prospect  unfolds 
itself.  While  the  subject  of  getting  about  in 
the  dark  is  topical,  therefore,  the  blind  will 
probably  do  well,  whether  as  consultants  or 
otherwise,  to  seize  all  their  chances  of 
making  new  contacts.  There  may  never  be 
a  better  time  than  now  for  them  to  overhaul 
their  own  general  technique  and  to  kindle 
fresh  worth-while  interests. 

So,  at  least  for  those  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  make  the  best  of  themselves  and 
all  that  offers,  the  Blackout  need  not  prove 
an  unmitigated  bugbear. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  HOME-TEACHING 

or 

cc  Be  Good ,  Sweet  Maid ,  and  Let  Who  Will ,  Be  Clever  ” 

I’m  just  a  bit  slow  in  the  uptake  I  fear 
But,  my  word,  I’m  a  splendid  Home  Teacher  ; 

So  patient,  so  easily  swayed  and  convinced, 

In  short  I’m  a  dear,  simple  creature. 

My  intellect  is  not  considered  first  class 
But  that’s  an  advantage,  they  tell  me, 

As  those  with  quick  brains  have  quick  tempers  as  well, 

It’s  deplorable  but  it  may  well  be. 

I’ve  noticed  sometimes  that  a  few  of  my  flock 
Are  anxious  for  learned  discussion 
But  this  I  can’t  stand  so  I  say  with  a  laugh 
“Oh  !  I  must  go,  you’ll  give  me  concussion  !  ” 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who’re  bristling  with  brains 
I  say  ( and  I  hope  I  don’t  hurt  you ) 

/  wouldn’t  have  your  gifts  for  all  I  could  see, 

I’m  slow  but  I’m  chock-full  of  virtue  ! 
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BRAILLE:  ITS  VEIL  OF  SECRECY 

By  JOHN  R.  EMBLEN 


TO  the  average  intelligent,  as  well  as 
to  the  higher-educated,  Braille  reader 
of  to-day,  there  would  appear  to  be 
nothing  concerning  Braille  and  its 
various  intricacies  which  remains  undis¬ 
covered  ;  but,  from  a  careful  survey  and 
analysis  of  many  National  Braille  Alphabets, 
it  is  fairly  obvious  to  me  that  Louis  Braille — 
the  gifted  creator  of  the  System  which 
immortalised  his  name  and  perpetuates  his 
memory — could  never  have  anticipated  the 
chaotic  places  and  uses  now  assigned  to 
many  of  its  characters,  and  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  his  system  must  have 
been  based  on  a  symmetrical,  logical  and 
intellectual  foundation.  An  elementary 
mathematical  calculation  doubtless  told  him 
that  the  number  of  combinations  obtainable 
from  the  six  dots  was  63,  but  this  fact,  I 
suggest,  would  have  but  little  (if  any) 
influence  on  the  fertile  mind  from  which 
alone  could  emanate  such  a  rhythmic 
creation.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain  : 
Louis  Braille  did  not  arrange  his  characters 
in  the  erratic  order  adopted  by  any  nation 
to-day- — e.g.  in  7  lines,  as  in  Standard 
English  Braille,  etc.  This  would  be  contrary 
to  a  cultured  mind. 

I  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  penetrate 
the  veil  of  secrecy,  and  sketch  the  plan  upon 


Eliminating  the  3  characters  which,  not 
possessing  either  of  the  2  top  dots,  must 
eventually  be  included  in  the  Lower  Series, 
and  moving  to  the  extreme  right  the 


which  the  whole  monumental  Braille  edifice 
was  erected. 

Having  decided  upon  the  basic  6  dots, 
•S,  the  wise  inventor  recognised  the 

supreme  importance  that  the  characters  of 
any  comprehensive  system  must  have  a 
numerical,  as  well  as  a  literal,  significance — 
i.e.,  each  sign  would  be  infallibly  known  by 
its  inseparable  number  (positive  or  nega¬ 
tive,  according  to  its  position),  and  not  by 
memorising  them  according  to  any  individual 
national  haphazard  arrangement. 

A  little  thought  readily  indicates  three 
varieties  of  characters  :  those  containing  the 
various  combinations  (taken  1,  2,  3  or  4  at  a 
time)  of  the  4  upper  dots  ;  those  containing 
the  various  combinations  (taken  similarly) 
of  the  4  lower  dots  ;  and  those  containing 
the  remaining  combinations  of  the  full 
6  dots. 

Let  us  take  the  First  Series :  those 
containing  the  various  combinations  of  the 

4  upper  dots.  The  first  Group  is  T .  •  ■  ®  ^ 

and  their  parallel  complements  •  *.  • 

Applying  each  of  the  former  to  each  of  the 
latter,  9  additional  characters  are  formed, 
making  a  total  of  15,  thus  : 


•• 

•• 


••  • 


2  characters  which  do  not  possess  a  dot  of  the 
first  Group,  we  get  the  10  most  readable 
combinations,  with  two  additional  Signs  ; 
thus  : 


This  completes  the  First  Series,  and 
contains  the  first  10  letters  of  the  English 
Alphabet  (A  to  J),  which  likewise  numerically 
represent  the  10  digits  (0  to  9)  expressed 
positively  ;  the  2  remaining  signs  can  only 
be  expressed  negatively,  as  will  be  explained 
later. 

From  the  following  plan,  which  I  visualise 


to  be  that  originally  created  by  Louis 
Braille,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  but 
5  series  (each  containing  12  characters), 

with  3  auxiliary  signs,  ^  ;  these 

latter,  possessing  bottom  dots  only,  are 
used  to  form  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Series  by  adding  them  to  the  First,  and 
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find  their  places,  and  negative  numerical 
values,  in  the  appropriate  column  on  the 
extreme  right. 

I  ,  which  is  used  to  form  the  Second 

•  • 

Series,  adds  10  to  the  original  digits. 


*.  !  used  to  form  the  Third  Series,  adds  20 

•• 

•  ^ ,  used  to  form  the  Fourth  Series, 
adds  30. 

The  Fifth  and  last  Series — the  First 
written  in  the  Lower  position — adds  40. 


PLAN. 


It  must  be  recognised  that,  though  the 
whole  63  signs  are  given  literal 
characteristics  according  to  their  respective 
languages,  their  numerical  values  are 
universal :  The  5°  on  the  left,  0  to  49,  are 


positive  ;  those  on  the  right,  negative,  i.e., 
minus  “  the  missing  dots.” 

The  negative  values  of  the  13  characters 
are  thus  expressed  : 


:  :_i7;  :#-2fl; 

.  •  •  • 

Each  character,  therefore,  is  instantly  and  infallibly  known,  literally  and  numerically. 


A  Blind  Woman’s  National  Anthem 


THE  following  topical  verses  were 
written  by  Miss  R.  K.  Brown,  of 
the  North  London  Homes  for  the 
Blind,  who  is  over  eighty,  and  are 
reprinted  from  the  Hornsey  Journal : 

God  save  our  men  at  sea, 

God  save  our  men  ashore, 

Be  with  them  all. 

Give  them  the  victory 
Over  the  enemy. 

Send  them  back  speedily 
And  save  them  all. 


Keep  them  all  safe  and  strong 
And  let  right  conquer  wrong 
And  give  us  peace. 

Then  one  glad  Hymn  of  Praise 
From  every  heart  will  raise, 
And  thank  Thee  all  our  days 
When  war  shall  cease. 

O  Heavenly  Father,  take 
Those  who  for  honour’s  sake 
And  country  die. 

Take  them  to  be  with  Thee 
•  For  all  eternity, 

From  pain  and  sorrow  free 
With  Thee  on  high. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  SELF-SACRIFICE 

THE  thousands  of  letters  of  goodwill  received  from  listeners  who  responded  to 
the  broadcast  appeal  of  the  Unknown  Blind  Man,  for  the  British  Wireless  for 
the  Blind  Fund,  provide  overwhelming  proof  that  the  voluntary  spirit  in  this 
country  is  very  much  alive.  There  are  supporters  of  voluntary  social  service 
who  have,  despite  themselves,  given  weight  to  the  arguments  of  its  opponents 
by  gloomily  predicting  that  the  fount  of  generosity  must  soon  run  dry,  now 
that  so  much  money  is  extracted  by  law  from  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  for 
the  maintenance  of  statutory  social  service.  But  merely  to  read  the  brief  summary,  given 
in  our  news  columns,  of  the  nature  of  the  letters  received  by  an  unknown,  unseen  man  after 
a  few  minutes’  talk  on  an  evening  busy  with  the  countless  interests  of  Christmas,  should  be 
medicine  enough  to  cure  the  most  doleful  fit  of  the  dumps.  Why,  the  very  poorest  of  the 
land.,  the  recipients  of  the  meagre  pensions  or  allowances  which  is  all  the  State  finds  itself 
justified  in  providing,  are  the  first  to  come  forward  with  generous  offerings  from  their  tiny 
incomes,  thereby  proving  that  the  divine  spirit  of  giving  can  no  more  be  killed  by  the  law 
which  provides  by  grant  the  barest  need  than  it  can  by  the  law  which  takes  by  tax  the  barest 
superfluity.  Indeed,  the  response  to  this  appeal,  and  to  many  other  appeals  for  voluntary 
help  of  all  kinds,  seems  to  prove  that  stringency  of  means,  poverty,  even  constant  misfortune 
and  suffering,  far  from  damping  down  the  embers  of  sympathy,  awaken  them  into  a  passionate 
glow  of  self-sacrifice,  a  burning  desire  to  help  others  to  avoid  the  pit  of  self-pity  and  despair. 
The  greatest  support  of  the  voluntary  services  of  this  country  is,  to  its  undying  honour,  the 
support  of  the  masses,  the  small  wage-earners,  the  factory  workers,  artizans,  shop  assistants, 
clerks  and  typists,  the  professional  people  struggling  on  incomes  which  fluctuate  and  faint, 
the  retired  people  whose  lives  are  pinched  to  fit  diminished  means. 

The  dispensers  of  social  service,  those  to  whose  care  and  judgment  are  entrusted  the 
large  sums  built  up  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  gifts,  small  in  actual  amount  but  great 
as  units  of  profound  generosity,  have  an  immense  responsibility.  They  have  to  translate  the 
small  gift  into  service  with  the  same  solicitude  and  foresight  which  has  scraped  each  coin  of 
the  gift  together,  penny  by  penny.  They  have  to  be  exceptionally  careful  that  no  barrier  of 
costly  bureaucracy,  cemented  by  red  tape,  arises  between  those  who  have  responded  to  and 
those  who  have  evoked  an  appeal.  That  voluntary  social  service  should  be  businesslike  is 
all  to  the  good  ;  that  voluntary  social  service  should  be  a  business  is  all  to  the  bad.  No  one, 
from  director  to  office  boy,  should  regard  any  branch  of  social  service  dependent  on  voluntary 
funds  as  a  commercial  proposition.  All  should  enter  it  prepared  to  give  more  than  they  take 
away.  Otherwise,  they,  the  trustees  of  the  spirit  of  giving,  dilute  its  essential  virtue  of  self- 
sacrifice  by  a  selfishness  which  is  not  only  mean  but  dishonest. 

In  the  case  of  the  blind,  voluntary  service  gets  its  main  inspiration  from  the  blind  them¬ 
selves.  We  wonder  if  there  is  any  cross  section  of  the  community  which  has  faced  war  condi¬ 
tions  with  more  cheerful  equanimity  than  the  blind.  It  is  not  that  the  blind  have  not  been 
affected.  The  war  has  hit  them  hard.  Many  have  been  persuaded  against  their  wills  to  be 
evacuated,  and  the  life  of  a  blind  evacuee,  in  unfamiliar  surroundings,  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
to  imagine.  Many  have  had  to  give  up  what  was  almost  their  only  pleasure  their  social 
centres,  their  evening  meetings  and  concerts.  Some,  but  fortunately  not  so  many,  have  been 
deprived  of  their  livelihood.  But  there  is  ample  material,  even  in  this  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  alone,  to  prove  that  the  blind  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  patient,  the  courageous  and 
the  self-sacrificing  who,  whatever  the  task  in  which  they  are  engaged,  are  the  men  and  women 
who  will  win  the  war  for  England  and  the  Right. 

The  Editor. 
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BLIND  MAN’S  BROADCAST  ON  THE  BLACKOUT 

[By  kind  permission  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation ) 


LAST  month  in  the  broadcast  National 
Magazine  entitled  “  In  Britain  Now,” 
John  Gosney,  from  Manchester,  gave 
his  impressions  of  the  blackout  from 
a  blind  man’s  point  of  view.  In  introducing 
him,  Peter  Fettes,  of  the  B.B.C.,  said  : — 

“  Now  here’s  an  aspect  of  the  blackout 
which  may  not  have  occurred  to  you.  If 
you  saw  a  man  using  his  electric  torch  to 
help  him  across  a  street  on  one  of  these 
blacked  out  evenings,  would  it  occur  to  you 
that  he  might  be  a  blind  man  ?  Because  it 
well  might  be.  He  doesn’t  use  it  to  see,  but 
he  does  to  be  seen.  There  are  60,000  blind 
persons  who  live  and  work  in  this  country, 
and  they  like  to  go  out  of  evenings  just  as 
much  as  you  and  I  do.  Here  is  Mr.  John 
Gosney,  who  has  over  thirty  years’  experience 
of  complete  blindness,  to  tell  you  how  these 
days  and  nights  are  striking  them.” 

“  Of  course  you  must  understand,”  said 
Mr.  Gosney,  “  that  not  all  people  registered 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  are  totally 
blind.  Quite  a  number  have  varying  degrees 
of  sight,  enough,  in  some  cases,  to  get  about 
by  sight  though  not  to  distinguish  one  person 
from  another.  The  blackout  has  hit  them 
hard.  Where  the  sighted  person  can  see 
dimly,  they  can’t  see  at  all.  But  to  others, 
who,  like  myself,  are  totally  blind,  the  black¬ 
out  makes  hardly  a  scrap  of  difference. 
We’ve  been  so  used  to  going  by  sound  that, 
if  anything,  the  blackout  helps  us  because 
it  makes  less  traffic  on  the  streets.  With  us, 
it’s  a  case  of  hearing  where  we  are  going. 
And  a  street  full  of  traffic,  especially  heavy 
stuff,  would  slow  you  up  a  lot.  After  all, 
you  can’t  travel  fast  if  you  can’t  hear  where 
you  are  going. 

“  You  see,  every  landmark  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  tells  you  something  about  itself.  Each 
object  casts  a  sort  of  sound  shadow,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  size.  The  shorter  you  are  the 
better  you  pick  it  up.  I  wear  quarter  iron 
tips  on  purpose.  They  ring  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  on  one  of  these  nice  quiet  blackout 
evenings,  I  could  tell  you  each  lamp  standard 
or  pillar  box  or  telephone  kiosk  say  three  to 


six  yards  before  I  get  there.  House  door¬ 
ways  aren’t  quite  so  easy  ;  they  make  a 
break  in  the  sound.  Sandbags  give  a  dead 
effect,  rather  like  a  room  full  of  heavy  cur¬ 
tains.  I  picked  that  up  straight  away  and 
now  I  could  take  you  by  the  arm  at  night  and 
steer  you  down — say  New  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham,  with  all  its  sandbags  and  pitfalls,  as  if 
we  owned  it,  but  don’t  blame  me  if  we  land 
up  at  a  bar  where  I  sometimes  drop  in. 

“  Of  course,  in  some  ways  these  war  con¬ 
ditions  have  made  things  harder  even  for  us. 
Of  course,  there  are  more  cyclists  on  the 
roads,  and  that  makes  it  difficult  for  us  at 
crossings  and  for  catching  trams.  In  fact, 
I  stopped  a  cyclist  the  other  night — the  first 
accident  I’ve  had  since  all  this  started.  I 
put  my  foot  into  his  front  wheel  as  I  was 
stepping  off  to  go  for  a  tram.  That’s  why  I 
generally  switch  my  torch  on  when  I  leave  the 
pavement. 

“  People  are  apt  to  bump  into  you  too. 
The  blackout  makes  them  stray  about  the 
footpath  instead  of  walking  straight  like  they 
would  if  they  were  blind. 

“  My  work  as  a  piano  tuner  takes  me  about 
the  City  a  great  deal.  Anything  from  25  to 
30  miles  a  day.  We  usually  work  six  days 
a  week  but  since  the  war  started  work  has 
not  been  so  lucky.  People  feel  they  want  to 
economise  and  so  they  decide  to  let  their 
piano  do  without  tuning  for  the  duration. 
That  does  no  good  to  the  piano,  which  will 
cost  all  the  more  to  put  right  later  on,  and  it 
certainly  isn’t  too  good  for  us. 

“  We  get  over  it  by  dividing  up  the  work 
between  us,  and  that,  at  present,  means  doing 
one  week’s  work  and  one  week’s  play  each 
fortnight. 

“  Talking  of  play  makes  me  remember 
I’m  lucky.  I  do  a  bit  of  dance  work  with  the 
sax,  in  the  evenings,  for  one  of  our  local 
bands.  It  isn’t  Ambrose,  but  it’s  quite  a 
good  band.  All  the  same,  I’ll  be  glad  when 
piano  owners  change  their  minds  and  put  us 
back  on  full  time  again.” 

“  And  so,  no  doubt,  will  the  pianos,”  added 
Peter  Fettes. 
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“  HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  THOUGH  EVACUATED  ” 

By  H.  V.  SPANNER,  Mus.Bac.,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M. 

A  Tonic  for  Us  Alf  Dispensed  by  a  Distinguished  Blind  Musician 


MISERY,”  said  an  unsuspected  phi¬ 
losopher,  “  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  bedfellows”  ;  and  modern 
methods  of  what  we  call,  for  want 
of  a  worse  name,  civilised  warfare,  seem  to 
prove  this  proverb.  One  always  believed 
that  war  was  a  disaster  ;  and  yet  some  of 
those  who  have  been  led  into  the  uncertain 
mists  of  evacuation  are  actually  finding  a 
way  to  happiness  through  the  experience. 
They  naturally  feel  that  misery  in  person  is 
one  of  the  enemy’s  strongest  weapons,  and 
with  the  idea  of  trying  in  a  small  way  to  win 
the  war,  they  are  doing  their  best  to  keep 
emotionally  fit. 

In  order  to  defeat  the  enemy,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  able  to  forecast  his  plans  to  some 
extent  ;  and  misery’s  first  move  is  to  poison 
the  daily  ration  of  news  with  something  that 
brings  out  more  than  the  full  flavour  of  the 
bad  part  of  it.  We  switch  on  the  radio  at 
8  a.m.,  anxious  to  hear  the  very  first  word, 
and  forgetting  that  we  are  often  at  our  worst 
at  that  time,  we  at  once  note  some  disaster 
that  has  taken  place  while  we  were  asleep. 
Here  is  our  first  challenge.  The  man  who, 
though  evacuated,  still  has  some  fight  left  in 
him,  at  once  calls  on  his  first-line  philosophic 
forces  and  tells  himself  that  patience  has  a 
wonderful  way  of  overcoming  disaster.  Even 
if  he  cannot  at  the  moment  remember  any  of 
the  many  stories  that  usually  back  up  this 
claim,  he  knows  that  disaster  cannot  be  an 
end  in  itself,  or  the  world  would  have  come 
to  an  end  long  ago  ;  so,  without  being  over- 
optimistic — another  useful  weapon  of  the 
enemy — he  settles  his  mind  for  the  day  with 
the  reflection  that  disaster  is,  after  all,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  war  is  made  of,  and  since 
we  are  engaged  for  good  or  ill  in  this  struggle, 
we  must  just  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth 
without  making  more  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other. 

But,  he  may  ask  himself,  why  is  it  that 
8  a.m.  seems  such  a  bad  time  for  the  news, 
when  it  is  just  the  time  that  appears  most 
natural?  He  then  begins  to  do  a  little 
research  work  to  find  the  answer.  The 


answer  will  not  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  but 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  something  in  himself 
— some  physical  cause  as  likely  as  not — and 
at  once  his  interest  is  aroused.  Of  course 
there  are  people  who  like  being  unhappy, 
and  if  he  is  one  of  them  his  case  is  not  for 
this  consideration  ;  but  if  he  is  of  the  more 
normal  type,  he  sets  about  clearing  away 
the  rubbish  and  getting  a  fair  view  of  what 
remains. 

He  finds  that  misery  is  teaching  him  that 
he  cannot  be  happy  unless  he  really  wants 
to  be  happy.  Until  this  moment  he  may  have 
thought  that  this  was  his  greatest  desire  ; 
now  he  finds  that  if  he  really  wants  a  thing 
he  has  to  keep  on  trying  to  get  it,  and  not 
merely  keep  on  wishing  it  would  come  of 
itself.  He  finds,  as  we  all  do  sooner  or  later, 
that  he  hasn’t  really  wanted  anything  of  the 
kind  till  now,  and  he  sets  about  thinking 
what  real  happiness  means  for  him. 

Happiness  means  so  many  different  things 
to  different  people  that  no  fool-proof  advice 
can  be  given  in  detail  on  how  to  get  it  ;  but 
one  of  the  great  enemies  of  happiness  is 
idleness.  Boredom  is  the  direct  result  of 
one’s  refusal  to  take  the  trouble  to  think 
about  this  matter.  Occupation  of  some 
kind  is  the  first  necessity.  Misery  loves  an 
empty  head  where  he  can  bring  his  chums  of 
the  black  uniform  to  live  with  him,  and  so  a 
man’s  mind  should  be  full  if  he  is  to  be 
happy.  Physical  occupation  is  to  be  sought 
where  possible,  but  where  this  may  be 
denied,  let  a  man  think  and  read  and  observe, 
and  he  will  soon  find  he  is  forgetting  to  be 
unhappy. 

One  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  the 
enemy  tries  to  gain  his  end  is  by  an  attempt 
at  disorganisation.  This  evacuation  business, 
for  instance,  cannot  be  beaten  as  a  dis- 
organiser.  One  is  picked  up  out  of  the 
family  armchair  and  landed  who  knows 
where  ;  and  by  the  time  one  has  recovered 
consciousness,  one  feels  most  acutely  what  a 
nuisance  all  this  change  of  life  is.  More 
meals  a  day — or  less — than  one  is  used  to, 
all  at  different  times  ;  all  one’s  daily  occupa- 
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tion  upset  ;  the  necessity  of  having  to  think 
what  to  do,  instead  of  obeying  habit  or  some 
other  master  ;  happiness  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  is  surely  out  of  the  question. 

And  yet  this  is  such  a  shortsighted  way  of 
looking  at  the  thing  that  it  is  surprising  that 
so  many  people  are  deceived  by  it.  One  has 
heard  a  lot  about  maintaining  the  status  quo, 
and  happiness  certainly  does  not  lie  in  this 
formula.  Let  us  never  forget  the  delight  of 
novelty.  This  new  kind  of  life,  once  the  re¬ 
sistance  caused  by  inertia  has  been  overcome, 
proves  to  be  full  of  surprises  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  development  not  only  of  the 
known  faculties  but  also  for  the  discovery  of 
those  as  yet  unsuspected  ;  and  misery  finds 
that  so  many  strange  bedfellows  have  come 
that  there  is  no  room  left  for  him,  and  he 
must  perforce  be  evacuated — to  a  vulnerable 
area. 

“  How  to  be  happy  though  evacuated,” 
though  an  awkward  title  with  a  bad  anti¬ 
climax,  is  a  piece  of  philosophy  which  may 
even  frustrate  the  disastrous  designs  of  war. 
This  horror  of  our  present  time  may  prove  to 
be,  in  many  a  life,  something  so  like  what  the 
doctor  ordered  that,  instead  of  declaiming 
against  war  in  the  futile  way  we  often  do, 
while  arming  ourselves  to  the  teeth  at  the 
same  time,  we  shall  rather  clear  our  minds  to 
such  purpose  that  war  will  become  as  im¬ 
possible  as  we  once  thought  happiness  would 
be  in  the  reception  area. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  : — 

Alderman  Joseph  Wheatley,  of  West 
Bromwich,  aged  eighty-two,  He  represented 
West  Bromwich  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Sir  Ernest  Sanger,  Mayor  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  1920-21,  at  Hurley,  Berkshire,  aged 
sixty-four.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
London  civic  duties  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  L.C.C.  since  1916,  becoming  Chairman 
in  1931-2.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  L.C.C. 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in 
1924-25. 


Sergeant  William  Watt,  of  Montrose, 
aged  sixty-four.  He  served  throughout  the 
Egyptian,  South  African  and  European  Wars 
with  the  Cameron  Highlanders  and  lost  his 
sight  at  Hohenzollern  Redoubt  in  November, 
1915.  His  blindness  did  not  affect  his  bright 
and  cheery  spirit  or  his  lively  and  intelligent 
interest  in  everyday  affairs.  In  May,  1935. 
he  was  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
Scottish  contingent  among  the  eight  blinded 
soldiers  who  were  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Windsor  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  at  the  great 
jubilee  reunion  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  London. 
Four  of  Sergeant  Watt’s  seven  sons  are  now 
with  the  Colours. 

William  Orr,  blind  postman  of  Balna- 
more,  near  Ballymoney,  County  Antrim,  for 
half  a  century.  He  knew  every  inch  of  the 
countryside,  and  not  only  delivered  the 
letters  but  helped  the  local  housewives  by 
bringing  them  odds  and  ends  which  they 
wanted  from  Ballymoney.  He  hated  mention 
of  his  blindness  and  refused  to  have  an 
“  eye  ”  in  the  shape  of  a  dog  or  a  stick. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Court  Grange  Examination  Results. — The 

results  of  the  examination  in  piano  playing  and 
theory  of  music,  conducted  at  Court  Grange 
by  Dr.  Markham  Lee  on  December  7th,  are 
as  follows  : — 

Robert  Eves — 


Grade  VI.  Intermediate 

120/150. 

Credit. 

,,  IV.  Theory 

94/99- 

Pass. 

Edward  Whatford — 

Grade  II.  Elementary  .  . 
Geoffrey  Halford — 

114/150. 

Pass. 

Grade  II.  Elementary  .  . 

108/150. 

Pass. 

Betty  Peterson — 

Grade  III.  Transitional  . . 
Trevor  Allison — 

93/150. 

(Pass  :  100.) 

Grade  I.  Primary 

Ronald  Drum — ■ 

122/150. 

Credit. 

Preliminary  . . 

83/99- 

Pass. 

Lewis  Pelham — 

Preliminary  . . 

81/99. 

Pass. 

Young  Blind  Organist 

Secures 

Important 

Appointment. — We  learn  with  pleasure  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Dal  McNulty  (whose  name 
is  already  familiar  to  readers  of  this  column)  as 
organist  to  the  well-known  church  of  the 
Augustinian  Fathers,  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 
We  warmly  congratulate  him  on  the  achievement 
of  having  made  himself  worthy  to  be  made 
responsible  for  this  valuable  instrument  at  so 
youthful  an  age. 
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A  Week  of  Concerts  by  Blind  Girls— These 
annual  concerts  have  become  a  part  of  Dublin’s 
Christmas  because  of  their  called-for  repetition 
during  many  decades  back,  during  which  the 
girls  of  the  orchestra  and  choir  of  St.  Mary’s 
Blind  Asylum,  Merrion,  have  sung  and  played 
and  danced  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens.  Beginning  with  New  Year’s  Day,  they 
gave  daily  two-hour  performances  until  the 
Monday  a  week  away,  delighting  crowded 
audiences  with  their  finished  orchestral  and 
choral  renderings  of  well-chosen  music,  and 
solo  instrumentalists  and  dancers  and  group¬ 
dancing.  The  orchestra  played  for  the  dances. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Deaf-Blind  Community. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  been  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  letter  signed  “  Vivaya  ” 
which  appeared  in  the  November  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon,  I  was  hoping  to  read 
some  comments  thereon.  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  natural  simplicity  and 
sweetness  in  its  tone,  and  I  sympathise  with 
the  writer’s  appeal  so  far  as  it  goes,  which 
is  not  nearly  far  enough.  As  it  can  only 
apply  to  a  minority  in  our  community,  it  is 
misleading  and  should  not  be  left  un¬ 
challenged.  There  is  a  rather  widespread 
tendency  to  refer  to  the  deaf-blind  indis¬ 
criminately — as  if  the  dual  handicap  were  in 
itself  a  sort  of  unifying  mould,  turning  them 
out  all  in  the  same  pattern  with  no  remaining 
vestige  of  personality ;  and  no  more  grievous 
mistake  could  be  made.  In  every  section  of 
humanity  are  to  be  found  temperamental 
and  intellectual  differences,  and,  with  us  as 
with  the  sighted,  there  are  some  whose 
mental  growth  has  been  arrested,  and  this 
arrest  has  probably  been  accentuated  by  the 
need  of  normal  companionship  and  under¬ 
standing  sympathy.  It  must  be  these  of 
whom  “  Vivaya  ”  was  thinking  when  she 
suggested  that,  conversationally,  they  should 
be  treated  as  children.  A  far  greater 
number  of  people  who  are  deaf  and  blind 
would  scarcely  know  whether  to  accept  such 
treatment  as  a  huge  joke,  or  to  resent  it  as  an 
insult  to  their  intelligence  ;  for  in  our  midst 
are  many  who  once  were  in  full  possession 
of  both  sight  and  hearing,  many  who 
received  excellent  educations  and  were 
profitably  employed.  There  would  have 


been  every  excuse  had  they  succumbed  to 
the  dictates  of  a  relentless  fate,  but,  in¬ 
variably,  they  have  not  only  risen  superior 
to  their  own  deprivations,  but  they  have, 
and  still  are,  heroically  endeavouring  to 
cheer  and  assist  their  less  fortunate  comrades. 
Many  kind  friends  are  joining  in  these  efforts, 
though  there  is  room,  and  a  great  need,  for 
many  more.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  loneliness  of  the  lonely,  and  the  apparent 
lack  of  discrimination,  are  very  largely  due 
to  the  sense  of  utter  helplessness  so  often 
experienced  by  our  kind,  would-be  friends 
when  confronted  by  the  absence  of  the  two 
main  avenues  of  access  to  the  real  self 
within,  compelling  approach  by  a  side 
entrance  through  the  medium  of  the  Manual 
Alphabet  which,  because  of  its  unfamiliarity, 
is  at  once  rejected  as  being  too  queer,  or 
quite  impossible.  And  yet  this  difficult 
and  painful  situation  could  be  easily  over¬ 
come  by  a  simple  remedy  held  by  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Were  it  made  com¬ 
pulsory  for  the  Manual  Alphabet  to  be 
taught  in  all  Elementary  Schools  its 
peculiarity  would  immediately  vanish.  The 
children  would  either  teach  their  parents  or 
proudly  act  as  their  interpreters.  As  the 
children  of  to-day  grow  up  and  their  children 
are  taught  as  their  parents  had  been,  the 
Manual  Alphabet  would  be  common  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  sense  of  “  unget-at-ableness  ” 
will  for  ever  have  been  eradicated.  Should 
it  not  be  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to 
take  such  steps  as  will  insure  to  the  deaf- 
blind  the  fullest  measure  of  happiness  in  the 
new  v/orld  to  which  so  many  noble  lives  are 
now  sacrificed  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

(Mrs.)  E.  M.  Taylor 

(deaf-blind  for  61  years). 

PERSONAE  IA 

Mrs.  E.  Fuller  has  been  appointed 
Supervisor  to  the  Western  Counties  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  as  from  1st  December, 

1939- 

Sf5  *  * 

Miss  Margery  Wood,  a  former  pupil  of 
Chorleywood  College,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Teaching  Staff  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Industry  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym. 
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“A  TERRIBLE  ORDEAL” 

By  FRIEDA  LE  FLA 
PART  II  ( concluded  from  the  December  issue) 


12.  Harmfulness  of  Exaggerated  Phrases. 
— The  indiscriminate  use  of  such  phrases  as 
“  terrible  ordeal/’  “  terrible  burden,”  “  in¬ 
tolerable  strain,”  “  awful  trial,”  etc.,  in 
application  to  the  presence  of  a  deaf-blind 
person  in  the  household,  may  be  seriously 
harmful  both  to  the  deaf-blind  themselves 
and  to  would-be  sighted-hearing  helpers, 
especially  to  those  of  the  more  “  suggestible  ” 
type.  To  the  deaf-blind  themselves  such 
phrases,  with  the  sweeping  generalisations 
they  imply,  bring  both  a  sense  of  injustice 
and  an  intense  depression  (to  say  nothing 
of  a  deep  hurt)  which  could  in  some  cases 
lead  to  disastrous  results :  (a)  injustice, 

because  many  of  them  lead  lives  of  useful 
service  either  to  those  around  them  or  to 
some  public  cause  (e.g.,  that  of  the  deaf-blind 
in  general)  or  to  both,  and  many  are  also 
loved  and  wanted  by  their  relatives  and 
friends,  who  would  be  very  indignant  at  the 
bare  suggestion  of  their  removal  elsewhere  ; 
(b)  depression,  because  such  phrases  tend  to 
“  rub  it  into  ”  them  that  they  are  regarded 
as  nothing  but  a  burden  (“  a  terrible  load  ”) 
and  a  trial  to  those  around  them  and  can 
never  be  anything  else,  so  that  they  feel 
nobody  wants  them  and  that  they  exist  in 
this  world  of  sighted-hearing  people  only  on 
sufferance  and  at  the  expense  of  the  sacrifice 
of  other  people.  Such  feelings  as  these  could 
easily  lead  to  the  thought  that  perhaps  one 
ought  to  try  to  clear  out  of  this  world  into 
that  sphere  where  there  are  no  physical 
limitations  to  make  one  an  unwelcome 
“  terrible  ”  burden. 

To  would-be  sighted-hearing  helpers  this 
“  terrible  ordeal  ”  talk  can  be — at  any  rate 
to  the  uninitiated — entirely  misleading  and 
could  therefore  easily  have  the  effect  of 
frightening  them  from  making  even  an 
attempt  at  befriending  the  deaf-blind.  They 
would  be  very  naturally  led  to  think  that 
only  some  specially  qualified  or  gifted  person 
could  cope  with  people  pronounced  so 
“  terrible  ”  to  live  with  that  such  adjectives 


as  that  should  be  repeatedly  used  about  them 
as  if  no  others  were  adequate.  Should  any 
of  these  helpers  be  of  the  “  suggestible  ” 
type,  the  effect — if  not  to  discourage  them 
altogether — would  be  to  make  them  start 
out  on  their  mission  with  the  definite  ex¬ 
pectation  of  heroically  enduring  immense 
strain  and  much  sacrifice  of  vitality  in  their 
contact  with  the  deaf-blind ;  and  once 
“  suggestible  ”  people  get  such  ideas  into 
their  heads,  whether  at  the  outset  or  later, 
their  very  expectation  will  almost  inevitably 
induce  the  strain  and  depletion,  especially  if 
they  have  also  been  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  such  results  are  a  sign  of  superior 
“  sensitiveness  ”  instead  of  being  a  sign  of 
some  kind  of  inner  weakness.  People  of  this 
type  will  almost  surely  end  either  by  reducing 
or  by  abandoning  altogether  their  association 
with  deaf-blind  people,  much  to  their  own 
loss  as  well  as  to  the  loss  of  the  deaf-blind 
themselves  who  so  greatly  need  their  friend¬ 
ship  and  services.  And  yet  had  the  current 
“  suggestive  ”  phraseology  been  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  character,  a  less  one-sided  and  more 
idealistic  character,  they  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  friendship  with  their  deaf-blind  - 
fellows,  with  real  happiness  and  little  strain 
at  all,  and  with  benefit  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  their  deaf-blind  fellows.  Actual  cases  of 
this  kind  have  been  brought  to  my  notice, 
both  by  deaf-blind  people  themselves  and  (in 
some  instances)  by  the  sighted  folk  con¬ 
cerned,  the  former  robbed  of  the  friendship 
and  help  of  the  latter  simply  because  of 
adverse  “  suggestions  ”  of  the  type  here 
being  considered,  and  thus  are  left — so  need¬ 
lessly  ! — to  a  life  of  greatly  increased  (and 
sometimes  almost  nerve-breaking)  strain  and 
loneliness  plus  (in  some  cases)  a  deep  and 
lasting  wound.  How  serious  the  loss  of  even 
one  friend  can  be  in  the  life  of  the  deaf-blind 
is  probably  little  realised  by  sighted  people, 
who  take  as  a  matter  of  right  their  freedom 
of  intercourse  with  as  many  of  their  fellow 
beings  as  they  wish.  But  so  few  are  those 
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who  can  talk  either  on  the  fingers  or  in 
Braille  that  for  a  deaf-blind  person  deserted 
by  even  one  friend — whether  a  prospective 
friend  or  a  former  friend — it  may  mean  being 
left  for  weeks  without  a  soul  to  speak  with 
except  the  person  she  or  he  is  living  with. 
Yet  intercourse  with  people  outside  the  home 
is  absolutely  essential  to  freshness  of  life,  and 
even  one  friend  coming  in  from  outside 
bringing  fresh  viewpoints  and  fresh  subjects 
of  discussion,  may  help  to  make  all  the 
difference  between  the  wearying  strain  of 
“  staleness  ”  on  the  one  hand,  and  freshness 
of  life  on  the  other. 

For  all  the  foregoing  reasons,  therefore,  it 
is  impossible  to  emphasise  too  strongly  the 
serious  harmfulness  of  sweeping  generalisa¬ 
tions  and  exaggerated  phrases  of  an  adverse 
nature  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  deaf- 
blind  people  ;  and  I  hope  their  inaccuracy 
and  misleading  character  are  now  clearly 
apparent.  I  also  hope  most  earnestly  that 
all  readers  of  these  articles  will  do  their 
utmost  to  counteract  them,  both  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  deaf-blind  themselves  (who  so 
greatly  need  understanding  friendship  from 
you,  their  sighted  fellows)  and  in  the  interests 
of  all  other  would-be  sighted  helpers,  for  the 
benefits  are  not  necessarily  all  on  one  side, 
and  those  sighted  people  who  have  it  in  them 
to  give  really  intimate  friendship  of  that 
genuine  kind  which  remains  steadfast 
through  even  the  direst  of  mistakes  and  the 
worst  of  faults  may  find  themselves  making 
some  surprising  discoveries  (as  Anne  Sullivan 
did)  as  to  how  truly  creative  a  form  of  service 
it  is  to  be  sight  and  hearing  to  those  who 
have  neither — even  if  the  life  they  help  to 
create  or  to  recreate  is  not  quite  a  Helen 
Keller.  I  hope  to  show  in  my  final  article  the 
creative  side  of  friendship  and  service  to  the 
deaf-blind,  for  this  is  not  always  seen. 


[Miss  Le  Pla  had  intended,  as  announced 
in  her  introductory  article,  to  complete  this 
study  of  the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind  in  a  third 
article,  showing  the  creative  side  of  service  to 
the  deaf-blind.  But  owing  to  unforeseen 
circumstances  the  writing  of  Part  III  has  had 
to  be  postponed ;  it  will,  however,  be  in¬ 
cluded  later  in  the  year  in  The  New  Beacon. 
— Editor.  ] 
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War  Time  Problems  of  Home  Teachers. 

The  ways  and  means  by  which  an  efficient 
home-teaching  service  can  be  carried  on  in 
war  time,  in  difficult  circumstances  accen¬ 
tuated  by  evacuation  and  blackout,  must 
receive  urgent  and  constant  consideration 
by  all  concerned,  and  the  paper  on  “  The 
Home  Teaching  Service  in  War-Time  ” 
given  by  Mr.  J.  Challinor,  Secretary  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
at  a  Home  Teachers'  Conference  held  last 
November  in  Leeds,  should  receive  the 
widest  circulation  and  be  kept  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  a  subject  which  calls  for  un¬ 
ceasing  attention. 

Mr.  Challinor  takes  up  the  right  position 
from  the  start  by  stating  that  present-day 
difficulties  constitute  a  challenge  to  the 
whole  service,  and  he  is  perfectly  right  in 
reiterating  that  an  efficient  Home  Teaching 
Service  is  the  backbone  of  Blind  Welfare 
Services.  A  completely  healthy  condition  of 
this  vital  service  must  therefore  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  first  necessity,  he  says,  is  to 
make  evacuation  effective  under  present 
conditions  and  also  under  probable  or 
possible  conditions,  so  that  all  blind  evacuees 
now  or  in  the  future  may  be  assured  of  an 
effective  home  teaching  service.  Through 
this  service,  adjustment  to  new  quarters  and 
billeting  must  be  made  ;  a  certain  amount 
of  privacy  must  be  ensured ;  adequate 
entertainment  and  social  intercourse  must 
be  provided ;  warm  clothing  must  be 
obtained  ;  and  the  financial  needs  of  blind 
evacuees,  although  they  cannot  be  relieved 
through  the  service,  must  be  ascertained  in 
order  that  representation  to  the  proper 
authorities  may  be  made.  Odd  jobs  such  as 
are  legion  in  new  hostels  and  billets  should 
not  be  imposed  on  home  teachers,  as  their 
jobs  are  the  jobs  for  which  they  have  been 
trained  and  which  should  be  carried  on  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Apart  from  evacuation,  home  teachers 
will  be  expected  to  help  their  charges  in  such 
matters  as  national  registration,  rationing, 
A.R.P.  measures.  The  principle  of  the 
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Social  Centre  must  be  maintained  even  if 
actual  Social  Centres  are  closed  because  of 
the  blackout  and  travelling  difficulties.  The 
natural  desire  of  the  blind  to  take  part  in 
the  national  effort  must  be  met  by  en¬ 
couraging  gardening,  knitting,  etc.  The  deaf- 
blind,  with  their  manifold  special  problems, 
need  special  attention  in  these  days,  and 
Mr.  Challinor  reminded  his  hearers  of  the 
new  Residential  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
at  Harrogate  and  the  happy  life  led  there. 
Finally,  home  teachers  should  enlist  as  much 
voluntary  help  as  they  consider  they  may 
need  while  it  is  still  available  and  not  all 
absorbed  in  other  forms  of  national  service. 

Such,  very  briefly,  are  the  main  points  of 
Mr.  Challinor’s  paper,  but  it  should  be 
studied  in  detail  by  every  home  teacher,  and 
laid  on  the  desk  as  a  daily  calendar  to  action. 

“  The  Blaze  of  Noon  ” 

“  The  Blaze  of  Noon,”  by  Rayner  Heppen- 
stall  (published  by  Seeker  and  Warburg, 
7s.  6d.  net),  made  its  appearance  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1939,  and  in  the  two  months  since  it 
has  been  twice  reprinted ;  even  in  these 
difficult  times  for  novelists,  it  has  proved  a 
best-seller.  It  has  been  warmly  praised  by 
reviewers  in  a  number  of  papers  of  repute; 
reviews  taken  from  The  New  Statesman,  The 
Evening  Standard,  The  Scotsman  and  the 
Daily  Herald  are  given  on  its  dust-cover,  and 
are  ablaze  with  appreciation.  Here  are  some 
extracts  from  them  : — This  study  of  a  blind 
man’s  love  affair  is  not  only  beautiful  and 
extraordinarily  sensitive,  but  is  something  quite 
new  in  English  story-telling  ;  ...  very  dis¬ 

tinguished  writing  and  a  very  great  deal  of 
extremely  delightful  matter;  an  experience 
fused  with  imagination,  showing  a  delicate  and 
original  gift ;  an  experiment  most  excitingly 
worked  out.  Elizabeth  Bowen,  the  well-known 
novelist,  who  has  contributed  a  Foreword, 
speaks  of  the  dialogue  as  having  the  spare 
even  sharpness  of  something  heard,  and  regards 
the  book  as  a  possible  precursor  of  a  change 
in  English  writing  :  It  is  more  like  a  novel 
one  might  imagine  being  written  ten,  or  even 
twenty  years,  hence.  .  .  .  If  personal  experience 
is  to  survive  and  have  any  value,  and  continue 
to  be  communicated  by  art,  it  must  be  cleared 
of  the  twilight  of  vague  romanticized  feeling  and 
of  the  received  idea. 


In  view  of  this  chorus  of  praise  from  able 
critics  whose  opinions  must  be  respected,  it 
is  with  diffidence  that  one  dares  to  disagree. 
However,  that  a  writer  in  The  New  Beacon 
should  be  critical  would  probably  only  cause 
the  novelist  tolerant  amusement  ;  in  any 
case,  he  has  the  poorest  opinion  of  this 
periodical,  and  refers  obscurely  to  The  New 
Beacon’s  delight  in  one  or  another  of  the 
dismal  elementary  sub-divisions  of  human 
knowledge — whatever  that  may  mean.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  confess  that  after 
reading  both  the  book  and  the  eulogies  quoted 
above,  we  felt  rather  like  a  small  boy  who, 
when  taken  out  to  tea,  and  offered  a 
plate  of  ginger  snaps,  looked  at  them 
thoughtfully,  and  then  said  with  extreme 
politeness  :  “  Very  nice  for  those  that  like 
them  ;  I  Don’t.” 

“  The  Blaze  of  Noon  ”  is  written  in  the 
first  person,  and  tells  the  story  of  a  visit  paid 
by  a  blind  masseur  to  Cornwall,  where  he 
treats  a  woman  patient  and  has  a  love  affair 
with  the  patient’s  niece,  and  a  curious  en¬ 
counter  with  a  young  blind-deaf  girl. 
Whether  the  writer  is  in  real  life  a  blind  man, 
and  whether  he  is,  or  has  been,  a  masseur,  we 
do  not  know  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  is  able  to  portray  with  considerable 
brilliance  the  outlook  of  a  man  cut  off  from 
sensations  of  sight,  but  having  abnormally 
acute  sensations  of  touch  and  smell,  the 
touch  of  a  man  whose  eyes  are  in  his  fingers.” 
For  a  student  of  the  psychology  of  blindness, 
the  book  would  doubtless  be  of  interest,  for 
the  writer  has  unusual  powers  of  expression, 
and  he  does  seem  to  get  down  to  the  bare 
bones  of  sensations  ;  but  for  all  that,  many 
people  will  surely  feel  that  it  is  not  a  book 
for  the  general  reader.  It  may  be  a  work  of 
art,  but  it  is  one  more  for  the  pathologist 
than  for  the  public  library.  If  the  novel  of 
twenty  years  hence  is,  as  Miss  Bowen  sug¬ 
gests,  to  be  on  these  lines,  some  of  us  hope 
to  be  able  to  save  our  Library  subscriptions 
for  pleasanter  things. 

But  is  one  not  justified  in  carrying 
criticism  a  step  further  ?  Professional  open¬ 
ings  for  blind  men  are  deplorably  limited, 
and  massage  offers  perhaps  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  of  all  careers  to  the  well  educated, 
carefully  selected,  and  highly  trained  blind 
man.  The  blind  masseur  is  entrusted  with 
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work  of  extreme  responsibility,  and  under¬ 
takes  it  at  a  time  when  the  patient,  just 
because  he  or  she  is  in  bad  health,  is  specially 
sensitive  to  outside  influences  ;  the  masseur 
must  minister  not  only  to  the  body,  but  also 
to  the  mind  of  the  sick  person,  and  the 
patient’s  relatives  must  be  able  to  give  him 
their  implicit  trust.  The  masseur  depicted 
in  “The  Blaze  of  Noon’’  is,  of  course,  ex¬ 
ceptional.  But  just  as  one  blind  piano-tuner 
whose  work  is  slipshod  prejudices  us  against 
blind  tuners  in  general  and  so  does  harm  to 
the  whole  fraternity,  so  in  this  case,  the 
masseur  of  the  book  will  remain  in  the  minds 
of  at  least  some  readers,  and  make  them  feel 
that  they  would  prefer  not  to  employ  a  blind 
man. 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for  the  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  taken  up  massage  as  a 
profession,  that  the  author  appears  to  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  long  and  concentrated 
training  which  masseurs  have  to  undergo,  in 
order  to  become  qualified.  That  the  author 
has  skipped  over  practically  all  reference  to 
this  important  part  of  his  hero’s  life  is  not 
really  to  be  wondered  at.  Judging  the 
character  as  depicted,  about  the  last  thing 
one  could  imagine  him  doing  would  be  a  real 
hard  job  of  work. 

That  the  author  has  also  missed  the  per¬ 
sonal  bravery  so  closely  allied  to  blindness, 
which  is  so  often  observed  in  the  lives  of 
professional  blind  men  and  women,  is 
amazingly  apparent,  and  he  is  also  unlucky 
in  his  choice  of  the  hero’s  occupation,  as  the 
personality  he  depicts  would  certainly  not 
induce  doctors  or  patients  to  employ  him. 

“  The  Citadel  ”  was  a  novel  with  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  although  the  medical  profession 
may  have  disliked  it,  they  could  not  deny 
that  it  struck  at  abuses  ;  but  “  The  Blaze  of 
Noon  ”  is  not  a  novel  with  a  purpose  ;  it 
merely  portrays  an  unpleasant  person  (and 
a  very  opinionated  one,  who  says  things  like 
this :  “I  rarely  fail  to  receive  the  total 
impact  of  a  woman  on  meeting  her  ’’)  who 
happens  to  be  a  blind  masseur.  The  quota¬ 
tion  on  its  title  page  seemed,  to  at  least  one 
reader,  terribly  apt  : — 

“  0  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  Eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day  !  ” 
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Catholic  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Liverpool. 

The  96th  Annual  Report  for  1938  shows 
that  the  numbers  continue  to  fall  slightly 
year  by  year,  as  the  result  of  financial  help 
given  by  local  authorities  and  facilities  for 
education  and  work  in  other  areas. 

Boys  and  girls  in  the  school  now 
number  72,  and  an  interesting  report  of  a 
Board  of  Education  inspection  is  included 
in  the  Report,  and  gives  a  picture  of  a 
cheerful,  intelligent  community.  “  The 
spontaneous  conversation  of  the  younger 
children  is  delightful  evidence  of  their 
happiness  in  school,”  and  it  is  good  to  know 
of  the  older  ones  that  careful  training  “  has 
not  damped  their  natural  good  spirits.” 
A  very  satisfactory  report  has  been  received 
from  the  consultant  medical  officer  on  the 
health  of  the  children. 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  1938-39. 

The  92nd  Annual  Report  is  a  useful 
record  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Institution 
in  each  of  its  various  activities.  The  Home 
Workers’  Scheme,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  with  193  workers, 
moved  in  January  to  more  spacious  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  new  block  of  buildings  at 
Harborne.  Another  section  at  Harborne 
was  completed  during  the  year  to  accommo¬ 
date  technical  pupils,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
transfer  the  Senior  School  and  Offices  else¬ 
where  in  due  course.  The  lease  of  the  old 
school  is  presently  due  to  expire,  and  by  that 
time  it  is  hoped  that  new  buildings  for  the 
Senior  School,  planned  so  as  to  give  the 
maximum  of  light  and  air,  will  be  made 
possible.  Amongst  school  activities,  it  is 
noted  that  16  pupils  passed  various  grades 
of  the  Associated  Board’s  music  examina¬ 
tions,  four  of  them  with  Distinction,  and 
seven  with  Honourable  Mention.  An  ex¬ 
change  of  a  teacher  with  the  United  States 
has  been  arranged. 

Coventry  Society  for  the  Blind,  1938-39. 

This  Annual  Report  includes  news  that, 
as  from  April  1st,  1939,  the  scale  of  domicili- 
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ary  assistance  has  been  increased  by  the 
City  Council  to  25s.  for  a  person  living  alone 
or  in  lodgings,  30s.  for  a  blind  man  and  his 
wife,  with  3s.  for  each  child  under  14,  and 
40s.  for  a  blind  man  with  a  blind  wife.  As 
the  number  of  blind  people  on  the  register 
has  now  risen  to  220,  a  second  home  visitor 
has  been  appointed,  for  half-time  duty.  It 
is  good,  too,  to  learn  that,  as  the  result  of 
Lord  Southwood’s  successful  Appeal  on 
Christmas  Day,  1938,  eight  wireless  sets  have 
been  received  from  the  Wireless  for  the  Blind 
Fund,  and  further  requirements  will  be  met 
as  they  arise. 

Brighton  School  for  Blind  Boys,  1939. 

This  small  Annual  Report  is  brief  and  to 
the  point,  well  illustrated  and  pleasantly 
bound.  After  many  years  during  which  the 
regular  income  has  been  sufficient  to  meet 
the  annual  expenditure,  there  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  been,  last  year,  a  heavy  deficit,  and 
an  increase  has  therefore  had  to  be  made  in 
the  school  fees. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Braille  music  was  issued  in  letter- 
press  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
October  28th,  1939.  The  prices  in  this  catalogue  were 
based  on  the  revised  schedule  and  came  into  force,  in 
respect  of  all  Braille  music  published  by  the  National 
Institute,  on  November  1st,  1939. 

Organ :  s-  d- 

16,704  Hoyte,  W.  S.  Fantasia  in  C  minor  ..  10 

16.702  Stanford.  Prelude  (in  Form  of  a 

Toccata)  Op.  88,  No.  3  . .  ..06 

16.703  Stanford.  Prelude  (on  the  Easter 

Hymn)  Op.  88,  No.  4  .  .  . .  '  . .  06 

Piano : 

16,774  Ancliffe,  C.  The  Liberators,  March  .  .  o  6 

Bach — The  Art  of  Fugue  (ed.  by  D.  F. 

Tovey)  : — 

16  694  No.  13,  Two  Fugues  for  Two  Pianos 

(XIII) . 16 

16.695  No.  14,  Two  Canons  by  Augmentation 

and  Inversion  (XIV)  .  .  .  .  •  •  I  o 

16.696  No.  15,  Canon  in  the  Octave  and  Canon 

in  the  Twelfth  (XV)  .  .  . .  ..10 

16,773  Barton,  M.  Revery . 06 


s.  d. 

16.682  Beethoven;  6  Bagatelles,  Op.  126  ..  16 

16.775  Robrecht,  C.  Samum  (Sinfonischer 

Fox-Trot,  arr.  by  E.  Fischer)  .  .  10 

16.683  Thorn,  Edgar  (MacDowell).  Forgotten 

Fairy  Tales  . .  .  .  .  .  ..10 

Dance : 

16.797  North,  M.,  and  Burnaby,  D.  Lords  of 

the  Air,  Ballad  .  .  .  .  ..06 

16.798  Novello,  I.  We’ll  Remember,  March¬ 

ing  Song  . .  .  .  . .  ..06 

16.799  Suesse,  D.  Yours  for  a  Song,  Song 

Fox- Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..06 

16.800  Towers,  Leon  and  Stanley.  We’ve  Got 

to  Go  Home  in  the  Dark  Again,  Song 
Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  ..06 

Songs: 

16.705  Charles,  Wolseley.  On  the  Eight-Fif- 

teen,  G  :  Bx  flat — E1  . .  ....06 

16,707  German,  Ed.  In  the  Merry  May-Time, 

A  flat  :  D  natural — F1  .  .  •  •  06 

16.777  Lawes,  Henry.  Why  Should'st  lliou 

Swear  I  am  Forsworn  ?  F:  C — D1  ..  06 

16.776  Parke,  D.  Song  in  Exile,  E  flat  : 

C— E1  P3 . 06 

16.706  Thayer,  P.  Walk  Down  the  Road, 

E  flat  :  C— E1  P4  .  .  .  •  ..06 

16.778  Warlock,  Peter.  Walking  the  Woods, 

F  :  C— F1  P3 . 06 

The  Polish  National  Hymn : 

16.801  Westrup,  J.  A.  (arr.  by).  Poland's  Soul 

Has  Not  Departed,  Solo,  with  piano 
accompaniment,  and  S.A.T.B.  ar¬ 
rangement  by  Adam  Carse.  P3  ..06 

Music  Catalogue  (Braille  Edition) :  Per  Vol. 

List  of  Music  and  Music  Literature  published 
in  Braille  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
up  to  September  30th,  1939.  Loose  Leaves, 

Stiff  Covers.  7  Vols.  .  .  . .  •  •  net  o  6 

6.446  Vol.  1 — Piano  Section. 

6.447  Vol.  2 — Organ,  Harmonium  and  String  Section. 

6.448  Vol.  3— Church  Section,  Part  I,  Services, 

Kyries,  Responses,  Vespers,  Motets,  Hymn 
Books,  Psalters,  Oratorios  and  Cantatas. 

6.449  Vol.  4 — Church  Section,  Part  II,  Anthems  and 

Christmas  Carols. 

6.450  Vol.  5 — Dance  Section,  Dance  and  Piano- 

Accordion  Music,  Theoretical  Works,  Music 
Literature,  Examination  Papers  and  Ap¬ 
pliances. 

6.962  Vol.  6 — Vocal  Section,  Part  I,  Songs,  Sacred 

and  Secular,  and  Monologues. 

6.963  Vol.  7 — Vocal  Section,  Part  II,  School  Songs, 

Two-Part,  Three-Part,  Four-Part  and  Five- 
Part  Songs. 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  Books  and  Pamphlets  arc  Standard 
English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointcd  and  Paper 
Covered,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Per  Vol. 

Alphabets,  Braille  Instruction  Books,  etc. :  s.  d. 

13,720  Braille  Reading  Practice,  I.  Pocket 

size.  Pamphlet.  Uucontr  acted.  Cio  net  o  3 

Braille  “  Pandas  ”  : 

16,811-16,813  No.  9.  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars, 
by  Antoine  De  Saint-Exupery.  3 

Vols . net  o  6 

16,816-16,817  No.  10.  Why  Britain  is  at  War, 

by  Harold  Nicolson.  2  Vols.  net  o  6 
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Fiction :  Per  Vol. 

Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  The,  by  Alex-  s.  d. 
andre  Dumas.  In  three  parts,  each 
partin  5  vols.  ..  ..  ..  ..76 

16,642-16,646  Parti.  Chaps.  1-36.  F382 
16,647-16,651  Part  II.  Chaps.  37-74.  £394 

16,652-16,656  PartHI.  Chaps.  75-117.  F3S2 

16,669-16,671  Drop  to  His  Death,  by  John 
Rhode  and  Carter  Dickson.  3  Vols. 

F 183 .  . .  ..63 

16,708-16,709  Death  Rides  the  Air  Line,  by 

William  Sutherland.  2  Vols.  £134  6  9 

Miscellaneous : 

16,825  War  Woollies.  Pamphlet.  £19  ..  t  9 

List  of  Braille  Music  and  Music 
Literature  ( see  Braille  Music.) 

Philosophy : 

16,665-16,668  Riddle  of  the  World,  The,  by 

D.  S.  Cairns,  D.D.  4  Vols.  F 243  .  .  60 

Poetry  and  Drama — Drama : 

16.713  Spring  Cleaning,  by  Nance  Newton. 

Intermediate.  Pamphlet.  £18  .  .  1  9 

16.714  Ghost  of  Classroom  A,  The,  by  Violet  M. 

Methley.  Intermediate.  Pamphlet. 

£14  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  *  3 

16.715  Uncle  Ben,  by  George  Peever.  Inter¬ 

mediate.  Pamphlet.  E 25  . .  ..23 

16.716  Five  Short  Sketches,  by  Norman  H. 

Dawson.  Intermediate.  Pamphlet. 

E 17  . .  . .  • •  •  •  ..16 

16.717  Henpecked,  by  Harry  Dacre.  Inter¬ 

mediate.  Pamphlet.  E 22  . .  ..20 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4.325-30  Sentinel  of  the  Desert,  by  J.  Gregory, 

6  Vols.  . .  . .  Limited  Edition 

4.331-6  Crime  at  Guildford,  by  F.  Wills  Crofts, 

6  Vols.  .  .  .  .  Limited  Edition 

4.337  Twelve  Advent  Hymns,  in  paper  Price 

s.  d. 

cover  .  .  . .  . .  .  •  ..06 

4.338  Twelve  Christmas  Hymns,  in  paper 

cover  .  .  ..  ..  ••  ,.06 

4.339  Twelve  New  Year  and  Epiphany 

Hymns,  in  paper  cover  .  .  ..06 

4,341  Daily  Text  Calendar,  1940  ..  ..  12 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography :  Vols. 

Ariel  (Life  of  Shelley),  by  Andre  Maurois  (Trans. 

by  E.  D’Arcy)  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Cicero,  by  G.  C.  Richards  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Jane  Austen,  by  G.  Rawlence  .  .  . .  . .  1 

Classics : 

Cicero — De  Provinciis  Consularibus  (ed.  by  H.  E. 
Butler  and  M.  Cary)  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  2 

English  Literature: 

Chambers,  R.  W.  Man’s  Unconquerable  Mind  7 

Law : 

Jolowicz,  H.  F.  Historical  Introduction  to 
Roman  Law  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  14 

Miscellaneous : 

Chapman,  O.  M.  Across  Lapland  . .  .  .  2 

TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 

Committee : 

Fiction :  Records 

Macaulay,  Rose.  Told  by  an  Idiot  . .  . .  13 

Morgan,  Charles.  The  Fountain  ,,  ..  18 


Non-Fiction :  Records. 

Stone,  Irving.  Sailor  on  Horseback  (Jack 
London)  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  .  .  14 

Younghusband,  Sir  F.  The  Epic  of  Mount 
Everest  .  .  . .  . .  .  •  •  •  •  •  9 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  circulated  by  the  Talking  Book 

Library. 

Fiction :  Records. 

Douglas,  Lloyd  C.  The  Magnificent  Obsession  14 
Hull,  Helen.  Hardy  Perennial  . .  .  .  . .  15 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 


ADDITIONS. 


in 


Fiction : 

Crane,  S.  Red  Badge  of  Courage 
*Brock,  L.  Four  Fingers 
Charteris,  L.  Happy  Highwayman 
Duke,  Winifred.  Room  for  a  Ghost 
Farjeon,  J.  No.  17 
Farrell,  M.  J.  Rising  Tide 
Flynn,  Brian.  Ebony  Stag 
Forester,  C.  S.  Flying  Colours  .  .  .... 

Heyer,  G.  No  Wind  of  Blame  . . 

Hocking,  Joseph.  “  Lest  We  Forget  ”  .  . 

Jepson,  Edgar.  Pocket  Hercules 
Knight,  Kolold  Peter  Called  Simon  .  . 
Mitchell,  Gladys.  St.  Peter’s  Finger  . . 
Oppenheim,  E.  P.  Colossus  of  Arcadia 
Raymond,  Ernest.  The  Marsh  . . 

Soutar,  A.  An  Island  for  Two 
Swinnerton,  Frank.  Harvest  Comedy  . . 

Waugh,  Evelyn.  Scoop 
Wylie,  I.  A.  R.  Susanna  and  Her  Elders 
Miscellaneous : 

Baden-Powell,  Lord.  Birds  and  Beasts 
Africa 

Borgese,  G.  A.  Goliath  :  The  March  of  Fascism 
♦Dixon,  J.  M.  English  Idioms 
Dower,  Gandar.  Amateur  Adventure 
Fosdick,  H.  E.  Manhood  of  the  Master 
Foulkes,  Major-General  C.  H.  Commonsense 
and  A.R.P. 

*Freeman,  W.  Plain  English 
Gielgud  John.  Early  Stages 
♦Handbook  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
land  and  Wales 
Horner,  Lady  Frances.  Time  Remembered 
♦Lovelock,  W.  Handbook  on  the  Art  of  Teaching 
as  Applied  to  Music 

♦Lovelock,  W.  Questions  on  the  Art  of  Teaching 
as  Applied  to  Music  . .  . .  Pamphlet 

Marett,  R.  H.  K.  Eye-Witness  of  Mexico 
Marriott,  Sir  J.  A.  R.  Evolution  of  the  British 
Empire  and  Commonwealth 
Michener,  C.  K.  Heirs  of  the  Incas 
Morton,  J.  B.  The  Dauphin 
♦Radiation  Cookery  Book 
Rose,  W.  J.  Poland 
Service  Woollies  for  Air,  Land  and  Sea 
Turle,  James.  Out  of  Doors  in  England 
♦Voigt,  F.  A.  Unto  Caesar 
Ward,  Barbara.  International  Share-out 
Young  E.  H.  Looking  Behind  the  Censorship  .  . 
Juvenile : 

Parton,  Ethel.  Melissa  Ann 

Grade  I : 

Duke,  Winifred.  Room  for  a  Ghost 

Greek : 

♦Deigma,  a  First  Greek  Book.  C.  F.  Walters, 
R.  S.  Conway  and  C.  I.  Daniel 
♦-^Machine-transcribed  Books. 


Vols- 
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VACANCIES  IN  HOWES,  ETC. 

31st  DECEMBER,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies 

Home  for  Blind  WOrtien,  Hove  .  .  .  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  .  .  — 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonards  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 

(3  applications  under  consideration) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  4 
(2  applications  under  consideration ) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children's  Holiday 
Home,  Ne\vr  Romney 

Holiday  Home,  Scarborough  .  .  .  .  .  .  12 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  .  .  .  .  0 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  03,  Grove  Lane, 
Camberwell,  S.E.  5. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .".  — 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Home  Teacher  for  the  blind  (sighted,  certificated 
lady),  required  for  Hampshire.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  H.A.C.B.,  Si,  North  Walls,  Winchester. 


Home  Teacher  required  by  Middlesex  Association 

for  the  Blind.  Commencing  salary,  if  qualified,  ^156 
per  annum.  Applications  stating  age,  experience,  and 
whether  able  to  drive  car,  together  with  testimonials, 
to  be  sent  to  Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Twickenham  Technical  College,  Egerton  .Road, 
Twickenham — marked  Home  Teacher. 


Home  Teachers’  Examination.  Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher,  with  many  successes  to  his  credit 
concerning  past  examinations,  continues  to  offer 
comprehensive  postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional 
Knowledge,  also  helpful  guidance  respecting  the 
service  as  a  whole.  For  particulars  apply  :  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17, 
(Enclose  stamp.) 


BARCLAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  AND  PARTIALLY 
SIGHTED  GIRLS,  WELLINGTON  ROAD,  BRIGHTON. 

Wanted  at  once.  Assistant  Technical  Mistress.  Must 
hold  the  C.T.B.  Diploma  for  Flat  and  Round  Knitting 
or  be  experienced  in  both  these  crafts  and  willing  to 
take  the  examinations  after  2  years.  Apply  Secretary. 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL,  Home  Visitors  (women) 

of  the  blind  required,  60s.  a  week,  by  4s.  to  88s.  Can¬ 
didates  should  have  Home  Teaching  Certificate  of 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  with  experience  of 
social  welfare  work,  good  education  and  address, 
ability  to  prepare  reports,  powrer  of  discernment  and 
adaptability.  Candidates  not  in  possession  of  above 
certificate  will,  if  appointed,  be  required  to  obtain  it 
within  two  years  from  date  of  engagement. 

Application  forms,  obtainable  (with  full  particulars) 
(stamped  addressed  foolscap  envelope,  marked  “  Home 
Visitor  ”  necessary)  from  Clerk  of  the  Council,  County 
Hall,  S.E. 1,  returnable  by  31st  January,  1940.  Can¬ 
vassing  disqualifies. 
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By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins  ”  of  the  Blind 

World 

No.  10. — Why  Britain  is  at  War,  by  Harold  Nicolson. 

2  vols.  is.  net  the  set. 

This  book  by  a  brilliant  thinker  knowm  to  all 
listeners  describes  the  stages  by  wbich  the  British 
and  French  Governments  became  convinced  of  the 
dangers  of  Hitlerism.” 

No.  11. — The  Black  Spectacles,  by  John  Dickson  Carr. 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

A  brilliant  detective  story,  based  on  the  inability 
of  people  to  observe  and  report  on  what  they  observe 
accurately.  Three  persons  saw  the  murder  done, 
but  none  was  able  to  tell  what  had  happened. 

No.  12. — May  God  Defend  the  Right,  by  Nathaniel 
Micklem  (Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford). 
2  vols.  is.  net  the  set.  Ready  shortly. 

“  The  inescapable  residt  of  this  small  master¬ 
piece,”  says  the  Editor  of  the  ‘‘  British  Weekly,”  ‘‘is 
that  whilst  the  author  does  not  judge  us  who  read, 
he  does  compel  us  to  come  to  a  moral  judgment.” 

No.  13. — By  kind  permission  of  the  Amalgamated 
Press,  the  Proprietors,  and  Sir  John  Hammerton,  the 
Editor,  the  National  Institute  will  publish  month  by 
month 

WORLD  DIGEST 
of  Current  Fact  and  Comment 

In  3  vols.  each  month,  is.  net  the  set,  or  12s.  per 
annum.  The  February  issue  now  ready. 

No.  14. — Rogue  Male,  by  Geoffrey  Household.  3  vols. 
is.  6d.  net  the  set.  Ready  shortly. 

A  big  game  hunter  stalks  a  European  dictator. 
Thereafter  excitement  follows  excitement  breath¬ 
lessly.  His  escape  to  England  but  not  to  safety,  his 
evasion  of  his  pursuers,  and  the  ultimate  climax 
make  up  a  fine  narrative  of  pure  adventure  com¬ 
parable  with  Buchan’s  The  Thirty-nine  Steps. 

Copies  of  all  the  above  can  be  ordered  now  from-  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  printing  Co,  (London  and  St,  Albans,  Ltd-),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.  2, 
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WAR  CASUALTIES 

m  S  early  as  last  February  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  represented  to  the 
Government  the  need  for  making  a  preliminary  scheme  for  the  care  of  any 
persons  who,  in  the  event  of  war,  might  be  blinded  in  air  raids  01  other  \\ar 
operations.  It  pointed  out  that,  if  war  broke  out  with  the  consequences  which 
could  then  be  reasonably  foreseen,  eye  casualties  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy 
M  would  create  a  need  for  one  or  more  training  establishments  wheie  blinded 

JL  persons,  some  young  and  some  older,  could  be  cared  for  and  taught  how  to 
overcome  blindness.  The  Institute  added  that  this  work  would  require  the  co-operation 
of  Local  Authorities  and  Agencies  for  Blind  Welfare  all  over  the  country,  and  collaboration 
with  Hospitals  receiving  eye  cases  wherever  they  might  be  situated 

The  Ministry’s  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  provision  of  Hospital  accommodation 
there  was  to  be  no  differentiation  between  civilians  and  members  of  the  forces,  so  far  as  casualties 
in  this  country  were  concerned  ;  that  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  would  undertake  responsibilities 
in  respect  of  civilians  injured,  similar  to  those  undertaken  in  respect  of  members  of  the  foices, 
and  that  while  the  Ministry  itself  was  fully  alive  to  the  possible  need  for  establishments  foi  the 
rehabilitation  of  blinded  persons  and  their  readjustment  to  the  changed  conditions  of  then 
lives  it  had  for  the  time  being  to  concentrate  on  providing  Hospital  accommodation  In  the 
meantime  there  would  be  considerable  advantage  in  any  plan  of  co-operation  and  collaboration 
which  would  avoid  overlapping  and  waste  of  effort,  should  the  need  for  the  treatment  and 

training  of  blinded  persons  arise.  .  .  ,  ,, 

The  possibility  envisaged  a  year  ago  has  tragically  come  to  pass  No  one  knows  at  the 

present  time  whether  an  offensive  in  France  or  elsewhere  may  add  another  battalion  of  blinded 
soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  to  existing  St.  Dunstaners.  No  one  knows  whether  ruthless  air 
war  may  not  at  any  moment  add  newly  blinded  people  to  the  men,  women  and  children  who 
are  cared  for  by  national  and  local  Agencies  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  country.  We  have 
to  be  prepared  to  act,  and  to  act  with  the  economy  and  efficiency  which  the  co-ordination  of 
blind  welfare  agencies  now  fortunately  makes  possible.  Eye  casualties  may  be  few  or  numerous. 
They  may  occur  only  in  one  area  in  the  country  ;  in  several  areas  ;  or  m  many  They  may 
comprise  both  sexes  ;  all  ages ;  all  classes  in  life.  But  in  all  cases,  the  blindness  will  be 
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complicated  by  nervous  shock  or  emotional 
disturbances,  and  in  some  cases  by  other 
more  or  less  crippling  injuries. 

It  appears  therefore  that,  whereas  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  there  will  be  no 
local  cases  to  consider,  all  branches  of  service 
for  the  blind,  without  exception,  will  be 
called  upon  if  casualties  occur  on  any  con¬ 
siderable  .scale.  Braille  and  handicraft  in¬ 
struction;  elementary  and  higher  education  ; 
manual  and  professional  training  ;  manual 
and  professional  employment  ;  home  visiting 
and  after-care— all  will  be  involved,  and 
arrangements,  though  provisional,  must  be 
thoroughgoing  and  comprehensive. 

If  the  present  well  co-ordinated  system  of 
blind  welfare  had  been  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  last  war,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  create  the  special  system  of  war 
casualty  welfare,  which  afterwards  became 
St.  Dunstan’s.  St.  Dunstan’s,  _  however, 
exists,  firmly  established  in  public  favour. 
It  has  announced  its  intention  to  care  for 
blinded  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  certain 
categories  of  the  Home  Defence  forces.  The 
Minister  of  Health  has  invited  it  to  convert 
the  large  Convalescent  Home,  which  it 
completed  at  Brighton  just  before  the  present 
war,  into  a  Hospital,  and  to  receive  there  not 
only  members  of  His  Majesty  s  Forces  but 
also,  on  payment  by  the  Ministry  of  the  cost 
involved,  certain  civilians  who,  like  the 
military  cases,  would  receive  specialised 
surgical  treatment  and  such  primary  rehabi¬ 
litation  as  requires  medical  supervision. 

That  meets  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the 
problems  now  before  us.  It  is  clear  that 
proper  provision  should  be  made  for  all 
persons  of  all  ages  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  may  have,  unfortunately,  to  learn  to 
overcome  blindness.  The  experience  gained 
in  the  last  war  indicates  that  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  adults  should  be  carried  out,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  in  residential  Centres  under 
the  care  of  persons  who  understand  the  needs 
of  the  blind,  who  are  skilled  in  blind  tech¬ 
nique  and,  in  particular,  who  have  the  wisdom 
not  to  weaken  by  fussy  attentions  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  those  under  their  care  to  live 
independent,  self-supporting  lives  by  any 
possible  means.  These  Centres  would  be 
staffed,  to  a  large  extent,  by  blind  people 
who  have  themselves  overcome  their  handi- 
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cap.  They  should  not  be  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  Hospitals  ;  they  provide  for  a  stage  of 
treatment  in  which  the  blinded  person  is  no 
longer  a  patient,  but  a  trainee.  The  number 
of  Centres  required  will  depend  entirely  on 
the  local  and  numerical  incidence  of  casu¬ 
alties.  If,  unfortunately,  the  casualties  in¬ 
clude  children,  some  school  or  schools  may 
have  to  specialise  on  the  special  care  they 
will  require  for  the  first  year  or  so  of  their 
blindness.  There  will  be  a  certain  number 
of  adults  who,  by  reason  of  age  or  other  special 
circumstances,  will  not  be  best  provided  for 
in  residential  Centres  away  from  their  own 
families,  but  it  will  be  important  to  ensure 
that,  somewhere  within  reach  of  any  area 
where  casualties  occur,  such  Centres,  sen¬ 
sibly  managed  and  suitably  staffed,  shall  be 
ready  at  short  notice.  The  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  is  ready  to  adapt  to  this 
special  purpose  any  one,  or  more,  of  its 
existing  Homes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
other  Societies  for  the  Blind,  owning  Homes 
suitably  placed  and  suitably  equipped,  will 
be  glad  to  offer  them  for  the  same  purpose, 
even  if  for  a  certain  period  that  offer  entails 
finding  other  Homes  for  their  present 
residents.  If  the  total  number  of  casualties 
is  small,  some  re-organisation  which  would 
not  involve  the  temporary  removal  of  all 
present  residents  would  provide  what  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  National  Institute  proposes 
to  have  one  of  its  Homes  provisionally 
ready  for  adaptation  and  to  establish,  in 
co-operation  with  local  Societies  through 
the  Regional  Bodies,  other  Centres,  if  they 
are  required. 

When  the  stage  of  re-education  is  com¬ 
pleted  there  will  no  doubt  be  some,  parti¬ 
cularly  older  people,  who  will  require  accom¬ 
modation  in  a  Home  for  the  rest  of  their 
days  ;  that  need  can  undoubtedly  be  met  if 
it  arises.  The  great  majority  of  the  “  re¬ 
trainees  ”  (to  coin  a  convenient,  if  not  beau¬ 
tiful,  word)  will  return  to  their  own  homes 
and  families  and  will  become  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  local  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 
In  fact,  the  blind  welfare  system  as  it  now 
exists  can  absorb,  with  the  necessary  effort 
but  without  difficulty,  any  number  of 
casualties.  There  is  no  need  at  the  moment 
for  us  (while  devoutly  hoping  that  our  people 
may  be  spared  the  violence  of  which  the 
blinding  of  unarmed  civilians  will  be  only 
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one  part)  to  make  closely  detailed  plans, 
but  there  is  need  to  be  in  a  position  of  readi¬ 
ness  so  that  action  may  be  taken  smoothly 
and  expeditiously.  The  establishment  of 
Training  Centres  will  not  affect  the  per¬ 
manent  structure  of  blind  welfare.  Estab¬ 
lished  organisations,  with  certain  temporary 
expansions  and  adaptations,  which  would 
require  practical  ability  but  should  meet 
with  no  peculiar  difficulties,  can  solve  any 
new  problem  of  blind  welfare  efficiently  and 
economically. 

The  question  of  personnel,  however,  seems 
to  require  some  immediate  attention.  Re¬ 
training  Centres  will  have  to  be  well  and 
skilfully  staffed  ;  in  places  where  they  are 
established  they  will  need  a  host  of  friends 
some  of  whom,  at  any  rate,  should  be  well 
versed  in  Braille  and  other  aspects  of  blind 
technique.  Many  of  the  retrainees  when 
they  return  home  will  for  some  years  require 
more  attention  than  can  be  given  them  by 
already  overworked  Home  Teachers.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped,  and  it  is  indeed  to  be 
expected,  that  any  urban  area  which  be¬ 
comes  the  target  of  enemy  bombs  will  take 
particular  pride  in  giving  adequate  help 
to  those  of  its  citizens  who  may  be  blinded. 
It  will  be  difficult,  however,  after  this  war 
to  find  money  for  increased  expenditure  on 
the  social  services,  even  of  the  most  pressing 
kind,  and  it  looks  as  if  we  shall  all  have  to 
make  a  great  effort  to  attract  helpers  to  re¬ 
inforce  Home  Visitors  and  others  profes¬ 
sionally  engaged  in  blind  welfare. 

There  are,  we  believe,  many  people  who 
would  be  readily  attracted  to  service  of  this 
kind  and  who,  if  they  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  Braille  and  handicrafts, 


would  be  willing  to  qualify  in  such 
subjects.  The  immediate  problem  is  how  to 
mobilise  them  for  the  task  now  in 
contemplation. 

As  a  first  step,  the  National  Institute  is 
opening  a  Register  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
from  which,  it  is  hoped,  workers,  voluntary 
or  paid,  may  be  drawn  as  required.  A  draft  of 
the  Form  of  Application,  printed  on  the  next 
page,  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  Register.  It 
should  be  emphasised  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  attract  voluntary  or  paid  workers  for  the 
blind  away  from  the  work  they  are  now 
doing.  Blind  welfare  in  war  time  must  be 
kept  going  at  maximum  efficiency  and  it 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  service  which  it 
now  enjoys.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Register  is  to  bring  together  the  names  of 
people  who  are  willing  and  able  to  help  in  an 
emergency.  But  it  is  hoped  that  many  of 
them  will,  when  the  emergency  is  past,  be 
glad  to  give  their  services  to  the  blind  and 
organisations  for  the  blind  in  their  own  home 
areas,  and  the  Register  should  serve  a  valu¬ 
able  subsidiary  purpose  in  providing  an 
avenue  of  normal  service  to  the  blind  for  a 
number  of  people  who  wish  to  help  and  have 
natural  abilities  for  the  task,  but  feel  the 
need  for  some  instruction  and  training. 
Any  names  entered  on  the  Register  will  be 
notified,  with  the  consent  of  the  person  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  local  Society  for  the  Blind  and 
it  is  hoped  co-operatively  to  provide  faci¬ 
lities  for  any  instruction  which  helpers  may 
desire. 

The  Form  of  Application  to  the  Register 
will  be  sent  on  request  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 


The  Blind  Evangelists  of  Armenia 


The  blind  Bible  men  and  women  of  the 
Friends  of  Armenia  are  wonderfully  keen  and 
effective  evangelists.  They  do  a  splendid  work 
in  the  villages  of  Syria  and  go  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people. 

Comparatively  few  people  read  in  the  Near 
East,  and  conseqeuntly  nearly  everyone  is  willing 
to  stop  and  listen  to  anyone  reading  aloud. 
These  blind  evangelists  find  their  way  about 
themselves,  or  are  led  by  a  guide,  and  soon 
attract  attention  when  they  are  seen  reading 
from  a  big  book  (a  Braille  Bible).  The  word 
goes  round.  “  Come  and  listen  to  a  blind  man 
reading,”  and  soon  people  from  everywhere 


gather.  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord  are  listened  to 
with  greatest  interest.  Thus,  in  this  way,  the 
good  seed  is  sown,  with  encouraging  results. 

These  workers  for  God  are  indefatigable. 
They  make  visits  from  house  to  house  and  take 
the  Gospel  to  as  many  as  they  can  reach,  giving 
strength  to  the  weary,  peace  to  the  troubled, 
and  comfort  to  the  hopeless.  They  tell  and 
retell  the  Good  News  of  Christ’s  teaching — for 
this  is  the  only  way  of  reaching  all  and  every 
class  of  people.  In  hospital  wards,  shops, 
market  squares  and  other  places  their  witness  is 
heard. 
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Draft  Form.* 

*  A  variant  of  this  Form  will  he  used  for  blind  persons  offering  their  services. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
REGISTER  OF  WAR  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


1.  Name  . [State  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  etc.] 

2.  Address  . 


3.  Age  . * . 

4.  Can  you  give  your  services  voluntarily  ;  or  do  you  require  payment  of  (a)  expenses 

( b )  salary  ? . 

5.  Are  you  at  present  engaged  in  any  work  for  the  blind  or  have  you  been  so  engaged  in  the 

past  ?  If  so,  with  what  Society  ?  . . 

6.  In  what  town,  district  or  area  do  you  wish  to  work  ? . 


7.  What  time  are  you  able  to  give  to  helping  the  blind? . 

8.  Do  you  possess  a  car  ? . 

9.  Do  you  hold  a  driving  licence  ? . 

10.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Braille  or  Moon  ?  If  not,  are  you  desirous  of  learning 

either  ? . 

11.  Are  you  able  to  teach  handicrafts  or  qualified  to  give  any  form  of  occupational 

training  ?  . 

12.  Do  you  know  the  Manual  Alphabet  (a)  for  the  deaf  ( b )  for  the  deaf-blind  ? . 


13.  Do  you  wish  simply  to  act  as  a  companion  to  the  blind,  reading  to  them,  taking  them  for 

walks,  etc.  ? . 

14.  Have  you  other  interests  or  qualifications  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  Register  ? 


It  is  fully  understood  that  the  offer  of  service  here  made  will  be  communicated  to 
the  Agency  responsible  for  the  local  services  to  the  blind  in  the  area  where  work 
will  be  undertaken.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  applicant  would  wish  to  hear  of 
other  opportunities  of  being  of  service  if  his  or  her  services  are  not  required  for  the 
war-blinded. 

Date 
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House  to  House  Collections  Act  1939. — This 
Act,  which  it  was  originally  intended  should 
come  into  force  on  January  1st  of  this  year, 
will  become  operative  instead  on  March  1st. 
Briefly,  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  whose  object 
it  is  to  prevent  fraud,  require  authority  for 
house-to-house  collecting  to  be  made  in  one  of 
three  ways  : — 

1.  Normally,  a  licence  from  the  police  must 
be  obtained. 

2.  Should  the  charity  be  one  which  may  be 
termed  national  (i.e.  one  pursuing  a  charitable 
purpose  throughout  the  country,  or  through  a 
substantial  part  thereof)  an  order  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Home  Secretary,  exempting 
the  promoters  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
a  licence. 

3.  If  the  collection  is  a  very  small  one,  and 
the  police  are  satisfied  that  it  is  purely  local 
and  will  be  completed  within  a  short  period, 
the  promoter  may  be  given  a  certificate,  and  in 
this  case  a  licence  will  not  be  needed. 

“  The  Light  That  Failed  ”  on  the  Screen. — 

Ronald  Colman  plays  the  blinded  hero  in  the 
screen  version  of  Kipling’s  novel  “  The  Light 
That  Failed,”  Most  of  the  leading  critics 
comment  favourably  on  the  film. 

Social  Centre  Opened  in  Newtownards. — A 

social  centre  for  the  blind  people  of  Newtownards 
and  district  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  held 
last  month.  Miss  E.  M.  Montgomery,  who 
presided,  said  that  a  social  centre  was  something 
new  to  that  part  of  Ulster,  and  Alderman 
Robert  Edgar,  Mayor  of  Newtownards,  said 
that  he  hoped  this  centre  would  be  a  great 
success. 

Blind  Pupils  Welcome  Essay  Competition. — 

Nowhere  is  the  Western  Mail  St.  David’s  Day 
Essay  Competition  for  secondary  and  elementary 
schoolchildren  welcomed  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  at  the  Glamorgan  School  for  the  Blind, 
Bridgend,  the  pupils  of  which  have  figured  year 
after  year  among  the  winning  entrants. 

“  The  pupils  of  this  school  have  always  taken 
great  interest  in  the  essay  competition  run  by 
the  Western  Mail,”  said  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  the 
principal. 

“  They  often  have  guesses  beforehand  as  to 
what  the  topic  of  the  current  year  is  going  to 
be.  This  year’s  topic  (‘  What  has  the  war 
meant  to  your  town  or  village  ’  ?)  is  even  more 
suitable  than  ever  according  to  the  discussions. 
Pupils  have  been  home  only  once  since  the  war 


broke  out,  but  that  was  sufficient  to  show  them 
that  great  changes  have  taken  place,  and  since 
the  competition  was  announced  I  have  heard 
more  about  their  homes  than  in  many  years 
before. 

“  We  have  three  pupils  still  in  the  school  who 
have  won  prizes  in  the  competition,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  hear  them  giving  points  to 
other  pupils.  Being  children,  their  first  thought 
is  food  supplies.” 

War-Blinded  Men. — In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday,  January  30th,  Mr.  T.  E.  Groves 
(Stratford)  asked  the  Minister  of  Pensions 
how  many  war-blinded  men  are  now  under  the 
care  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
Dominions  or  elsewhere,  respectively  ;  what  is 
the  total  of  pensions  paid  to  officers  and  other 
ranks,  respectively  ;  how  many  are  engaged  in 
earning  or  contributing  to  their  own  livelihood  ; 
how  many  children  dependent  upon  them  are 
the  subject  of  allowances  from  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions ;  and  what  is  the  expenditure  by 
St.  Dunstan’s  per  head  of  blinded  men  in  Great 
Britain,  blinded  men  in  the  Dominions  and 
children  of  such  men. 

Sir  W.  Womersley  : — St.  Dunstan’s  is  not 
a  Ministry  Institution  and  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  give  information  as  to  the  number  of  war- 
blinded  men  under  its  care  or  its  expenditure 
on  such  cases. 

Pensions  in  respect  of  100  per  cent,  eye 
affections  are  in  payment  to  67  officers  and 
approximately  1,800  other  ranks,  the  total 
annual  payments  amounting  to  £18,800  and 
£234,600  respectively.  Four  of  the  officers 
and  ten  of  the  men  are  resident  overseas. 

The  award  of  pension  in  the  majority  of 
cases  was  made  final  many  years  ago  and  the 
Ministry  has  no  recent  reports  to  show  the 
employment  position  of  the  recipients. 

The  number  of  children  for  whom  allowances 
are  being  paid  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
a  scrutiny  of  the  cases,  but  as  18  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  Great  War  the 
number  must  be  extremely  small.  Cases  in 
which  blindness  occurs  as  a  belated  result  of 
war  service  still  arise,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  they 
are  very  few.  Where  necessary,  training  at 
the  public  expense  is  given  at  St.  Dunstan’s. 

Bradford  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. — This 
Institution’s  workshops  have  been  extremely 
busy  in  all  departments  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  All  blind  workers,  male  and  female, 
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decided  that  they  would  not  be  evacuated, 
and  that  they  would  continue  their  normal 
work  and  thus  make  a  contribution  towards  war 
requirements.  Very  good  air-raid  shelters  have 
been  provided  in  the  workshops  and  the  sighted 
staff  has  been  trained  in  first-aid,  fire-fighting 
and  anti-gas  activities. 

The  teas  and  entertainments  for  the  unemploy¬ 
able  blind  which  were  provided  each  Thursday 


Poona  Blind  School. — How  two  little  blind 
beggar  boys  whom  he  used  to  see  on  his  way  to 
the  college  every  day  drew  his  attention  to  the 
question  of  beggars  and  particularly  of  the 
blind  was  told  in  moving  words  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Masani,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Bombay  University, 
presiding  over  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  new 
premises  of  the  Poona  School  and  Home  for 
the  Blind,  recently.  Messages  were  received 
from  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  the  Maharaja  of 
Baroda,  and  the  Raja  of  Aundh.  The  institu¬ 
tion  has  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
boys  in  Braille  as  well  as  for  training  in  handi¬ 
crafts  and  music. 

Andheri  Home  for  the  Blind. — An  appeal  to 
the  public  to  show  keener  interest  in  the 
problem  of  the  blind  was  made  by  Lady  Black- 
well,  speaking  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Haji  Allarakhia  Sonavala  Home  for  the  Blind 
at  Versova  Road,  Andheri. 

Lady  Blackwell,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Managing  Committee  of  the  Home,  paid  tribute 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  Bapsy  Sabavala, 
who  had  conceived  and  planned  the  Home  and 


afternoon  and  evening  have  been  discontinued 
for  the  time  being  ;  but  Christmas  treats  were 
provided  for  them.  Domiciliary  payments  have 
been  “  staggered  ”  to  ensure  that  not  more 
than  50  persons  at  a  time  will  be  in  attendance 
at  the  Welfare  Centre.  Welfare  classes  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  handicrafts  are  held  during 
the  mornings  instead  of  both  morning  and 
afternoon. 
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piloted  into  existence,  and  to  the  generosity  of 
Haji  Allarakhia  Sonavala,  whose  munificent 
donation  to  the  Home  had  made  its  foundation 
possible. 

Situated  amidst  ideal  surroundings,  on  an 
elevated  and  isolated  part  of  Andheri,  the  Home 
is  a  spacious  building,  providing  comfortable 
accommodation  for  more  than  50  persons.  It 
was  founded  with  the  object,  not  only  of  pro¬ 
viding  board  and  lodging  for  blind  persons, 
but  also  of  teaching  them  useful  handicrafts  and 
training  them  to  be  as  self-reliant  and  self- 
supporting  as  possible. 

Lady  Blackwell  regretted  that  the  facilities 
at  the  Home  were  not  taken  advantage  of  by 
a  larger  number  of  those  in  need  of  them,  as 
the  existence  of  the  Home  itself  was  not  known 
to  a  large  section  of  the  public. 

Extension  in  Johannesburg. — Mrs.  C.  Iv. 
Nowlan,  joint-founder  of  the  Society  to  help 
the  Civilian  Blind  in  Johannesburg,  recently 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  Institute  for  Blind 
Workers  in  Fredeiic.k  Street,  which  includes  a 
workshop  and  stores  and  a  sight-saving  section. 


A  BLIND  GIRL’S  WARTIME  JOURNEY 

By  B.  M. 


I  WAS  on  holiday  in  New  York  when  war- 
broke  out  ;  and  when  my  stay  came  to 
its  end,  it  was  a  puzzle  to  know  whether 
I  should  prolong  my  time  in  America 
which  was  so  peaceful,  or  come  back  to 
many  disturbances.  Somehow,  home  at¬ 
tracted  me  most,  and  I  set  forth  on  November 


19th.  All  who  knew  me  thought  I  was  very 
plucky,  and  though  at  the  time  I  had  no 
fear,  now  that  I  am  here  I  also  find  that  I 
had  some  courage.  I  was  advised  to  travel 
on  a  neutral  ship,  and  the  journey  was  of 
course  much  longer  than  when  I  left  England 
in  May. 
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I  am  a  bad  sailor,  so  was  not  able  to  enjoy 
the  trip  as  much  as  others  may  have  done, 
for  I  was  compelled  to  remain  in  bed  for  the 
first  two  days,  and  my  cabin  steward  who 
had  been  in  the  service  since  1927  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  case  as  bad.  I  was 
unable  to  take  anything  except  a  little 
brandy,  and  when  the  vessel  stopped  at  the 
Azores  I  still  did  not  wish  for  anything,  but 
was  just  happy  not  to  feel  the  swaying  any 
more,  though  our  ship,  the  Saturnia,  was 
not  considered  a  very  rocky  one. 

We  reached  the  Azores  in  the  night  of 
November  25th,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
many  natives  coming  with  their  little  boats 
to  sell  pineapples,  which  were  hauled  up  by 
ropes  to  their  purchasers  on  board. 

Most  thrilling  of  all,  especially  to 
Britishers,  was  to  see  that  thirty-six  Germans 
among  the  passengers  were  advised  to  land 
for  fear  of  being  interned  by  the  English  at 
Gibraltar. 

Our  second  stop  was  Lisbon,  and  we  were 
more  fortunate  there  as  we  were  allowed  to 
land.  I  had  some  members  of  my  family 
with  me,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  enjoyed 
myself  immensely,  in  spite  of  feeling  groggy, 
and  I  was  able  to  imagine  very  vividly  all 
that  was  explained  to  me.  We  visited  an 
ancient  cloister,  five  hundred  years  old,  arid 
entered  the  bull-ring  where  bull  fighting 
takes  place  every  Sunday.  It  happened  to 
be  a  Monday,  and  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  all  was  a  huge  crowded  market 
with  women  holding  baskets  of  fish  on  their 
heads,  balancing  them  so  well  that  some  of 
them  were  able  to  knit  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  hour  came  for  us  to  return  on 
board,  I  wished  I  could  have  remained  on 
land  ;  but  this  of  course  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Our  third  stop,  and  the  most  exciting  of 
all,  was  at  Gibraltar.  As  I  am  a  bad  sleeper, 
I  made  a  point  of  keeping  awake  near  the 
time  when  we  were  due  to  arrive.  The 
evening  before,  notices  had  been  posted  up 
on  board  “  Passing  Gibraltar,”  and  many 
people  were  disappointed.  However, 
curiously  enough,  when  approaching  the 
straits,  the  boat  appeared  to  rush  for  a 
few  minutes,  trying  of  course  to  dodge  the 
hold-up,  then  slowed  down  very  consider¬ 
ably.  It  was  5  a.m.  and  almost  everyone 
was  already  on  deck.  Within  a  short  time, 
our  ship  was  encircled  by  many  British 


warships,  and  I  can  never  describe  how 
thrilled  we  Britishers  were  !  The  captain 
was  not  too  happy,  as  he  could  foresee  a 
long  stay.  A  small  boat  approached  us  with 
four  officers  and  two  sailors,  sent  to  guide 
us  away  from  the  danger  zone  and  to  con¬ 
fiscate  all  contraband  goods.  The  weather 
was  grand,  and  we  could  sun-bathe  as  if  it 
were  June. 

Two  days  passed,  and  then  an  English 
captain  suggested  that  those  who  liked 
could  transfer  to  another  Italian  liner,  the 
Oceania,  which  had  already  been  examined 
some  days  before,  and  was  about  to  leave. 
So  very  quickly  many  of  us  packed,  for  the 
boat  was  due  to  sail  in  two  hours’  time. 
The  Saturnia  might  have  remained  another 
day,  or  it  might  have  stayed  three  more 
weeks.  We  stepped  into  a  sailing  boat 
which  plied  to  and  fro  bringing  passengers 
and  luggage  from  the  Saturnia  to  the 
Oceania  ;  I  did  not  care  for  the  feeling  of 
stepping  off  the  boat  on  to  the  large  vessel, 
and  somehow  imagined  I  might  miss  my 
footing  and  step  into  the  sea,  but  the  kind 
help  of  fellow-passengers  prevented  my 
doing  so. 

When  we  were  on  the  Oceania  we  soon 
found  old  friends  from  the  other  boat,  but 
missed  a  troupe  of  dwarfs  who  had  been 
very  much  in  our  company,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  remained 
behind  and  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  get  home. 
When  we  arrived  at  Genoa  two  days  later, 
we  met  some  of  the  women  dwarfs  in  tears, 
and  they  told  us  that  their  little  men  had 
been  interned  by  the  French,  when  the  ship 
approached  Marseilles  ;  the  British  would 
have  allowed  them  to  continue,  but  I  suppose 
the  French  thought  it  wiser  to  intern  them, 
as  enemy  subjects,  even  though  they  were 
only  dwarfs. 

I  left  Italy  on  December  5th,  and  arrived 
at  Calais  at  midnight  on  the  7th  after 
spending  a  day  in  Paris  ;  we  slept  on  board, 
and  sailed  in  the  morning.  The  ship  was  a 
small  one,  and  the  sea  rough,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  wear  our  life-belts  for  the 
crossing,  as  soon  as  we  left  the  harbour. 
I  was  very  ill,  and  often  wished  I  were  dead, 
though,  stupidly  enough,  the  thought  of 
being  buried  at  sea  worried  me  !  At  last, 
thank  God,  we  reached  dear  old  England. 
God  bless  our  heroes  of  the  sea,  whose  courage 
is  beyond  all  praise  ! 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING 

HEART:  1889-1939 

By  M.  G.  THOMAS. 


NEARLY  sixty  years  ago 
a  young  American,  Dr. 
Mary  Niles,  was  sent  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  to  medi¬ 
cal  work  in  Canton.  She 
was  given  the  care  of  a 
dispensary  in  the  western  suburbs  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  work  on  the  women’s  side  of 
a  general  hospital.  As  she  passed  along  the 
dark  streets  of  the  old  town  at  night,  she 
would  see,  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  torch 
carried  by  her  Chinese  servant,  figures 
groping  their  way  in  the  shadows  ;  they  were 
the  blind  sing-song  girls.  And  by  day,  as 
she  travelled  through  the  villages  around 
Canton,  teaching  and  healing,  she  was  often 
distressed  to  come  across  blind  children, 
abandoned  by  their  families,  and  left  to  pick 
up  such  a  living  as  they  could  by  begging  at 
the  roadside. 

In  1889,  when  home  on  furlough,  Dr.  Niles 
roused  interest  in  the  tragic  lot  of  these  girls 
and  children,  and  decided  to  open  a  small 
Home  for  them,  aided  by  gifts  from  American 
friends.  At  first  she  was  lent  rooms  in  the 
buildings  of  another  Cantonese  school,  but 
in  1896  she  leased  a  house  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  thirty  children,  and  remained 
there  until  new  buildings  were  erected  in 
1910.  She  called  her  little  school  Ming  Sum, 
or  in  English,  the  School  of  the  Understand¬ 
ing  Heart. 

Her  work  soon  roused  the  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  of  a  progressive  Chinese  Chief  of  Police, 
Chang  King  Wa,  and  in  1912  he  came  to  her, 
and  asked  if  she  would  undertake  the  care  of 
sixty-five  blind  sing-song  girls,  in  order  to 
rescue  them  from  prostitution  and  the  perils 
of  the  street.  They  were  untamed  little 
creatures,  very  suspicious  of  the  “  foreign 
devils,”  and  not  at  all  prepared  to  settle 
down  as  docile  pupils.  “  As  a  result  of  con¬ 
tinued  mistreatment,”  wrote  a  Chinese 
teacher,  “  many  of  the  blind  girls  who  first 
came  to  the  school  had  such  bad  habits  and 
bad  dispositions  that  the  teachers  had  to  be 
very  patient  and  loving.” 


Chang  King  Wa  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  children’s  maintenance,  and  also  un¬ 
dertook  to  provide  from  public  funds  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  for  the  necessary  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  school  premises.  Unhappily, 
however,  before  the  payment  of  the  money 
was  complete,  he  died,  leaving  Dr.  Niles 
committed  to  heavy  expenditure,  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  only  too  probable  that 
his  successor  would  not  shoulder  the  liability. 
The  last  day  of  the  year  came,  and  matters 
seemed  desperate.  Armed  with  letters  from 
the  Civil  Governor  and  the  United  States 
Consul,  Dr.  Niles  and  a  member  of  her  staff 
presented  themselves  at  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  having  decided  that  “it  would  be  a 
wise  use  of  our  time  to  sit  calmly  for  over 
six  hours,  and  preserve  a  dignified  waiting 
until  the  money  should  be  handed  us.” 
These  tactics  appealed  to  the  Oriental  mind 
and  by  nightfall  the  money  was  forthcoming. 

Last  year  the  School  of  the  Understanding 
Heart  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and 
a  souvenir  Report  Ming  Sum  School  for  the 
Blind  1889-1939  has  now  been  published, 
telling  in  detail  the  story  of  its  growth.  The 
Report  includes  over  150  photographs,  many 
of  them  snapshots  taken  by  friends,  which 
gives  the  record  something  of  the  pleasant 
homeliness  of  a  family  chronicle.  There  are 
many  pictures  of  the  staff  and  children  at 
work  and  play,  and  minor  characters  in  the 
story  such  as  “  Our  Coalman  and  his  Family  ” 
and  “  The  Owners  of  the  Piggery  ”  play  their 
smiling  part.  Three  pictures  show  64  rescued 
street  children  entrusted  to  the  school  by  the 
police  in  1936  ;  like  their  predecessors  of 
1912  they  were  resentful  at  first,  and  had 
strongly  expressed  prejudices  against  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness,  but  they  soon  became  happy 
normal  children.  Those  who  care  for  them 
to-day  include  blind  teachers  who  were 
themselves  rescued  from  the  fate  of  sing¬ 
song  girls  in  years  gone  by. 

The  school  curriculum  at  Ming  Sum  is 
like  that  of  any  progressive  school  for  the 
blind,  special  attention  being  paid  to  manual 
occupations  and  music,  and  Braille  being 
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used  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  The 
trained  blind  worker  has  as  yet  no  recognised 
position  in  South  China,  and  the  old  idea  that 
a  sightless  girl  is  doomed  to  become  a  prosti¬ 
tute  and  a  blind  boy  a  fortune-teller  dies 
hard.  A  knowledge  of  Western  music  has, 
however,  enabled  many  girls  trained  at 
Ming  Sum  to  teach  in  schools,  or  to  help  in 
evangelistic  work  in  the  villages.  Industrial 
training  for  boys  includes  broom-making 
and  for  girls  knitting,  occupations  capable 
in  a  limited  way  of  being  carried  on  in  the 
pupils’  homes  when  they  leave  school.  In 
the  fifty  years  since  the  school  was  founded, 
404  girls  and  66  boys  have  passed  through  it, 
and  in  addition  34  men  have  been  given  some 
industrial  training  and  two  women  trained 
as  masseuses.  Of  the  404  girls,  128  com¬ 
pleted  the  full  school  course,  and  after-care 
records  show  that  30  of  them  are  employed 
as  teachers,  27  are  doing  evangelistic  work  in 
schools,  hospitals  and  churches,  30  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  industrial  work,  4  are  masseuses, 
3  are  doing  housework  and  19  are  married. 

To-day  the  American  staff  of  the  school 
consists  of  its  Principal,  Miss  Carpenter  (who 
has  had  many  years  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  English,  and  gained  special  insight  into 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf-blind 
during  intensive  study  at  Perkins  Institution) 
and  Miss  Schaefer,  previously  Principal  of  a 
School  for  Cantonese  at  Bangkok.  With  them 
there  are  twelve  Chinese  women  teachers,  of 
whom  eight  are  blind.  The  Associate- 
Principal  with  Miss  Carpenter  is  a  sighted 
Chinese  lady,  Dr.  Wong.  As  a  girl,  Dr. 
Wong,  helped  and  encouraged  by  Dr.  Niles, 
who  was  a  family  friend,  studied  Western 
medicine  :  “  Follow  Dr.  Niles  in  her  humility 
of  spirit  as  well  as  her  profession,”  advised 
Dr.  Wong’s  father,  “  do  not  become  proud 
with  the  learning  of  the  West  as  many  we 
know.”  Her  training  complete,  Dr.  Wong 
joined  Dr.  Niles  in  her  work  of  rescuing  the 
sing-song  girls,  and  she  was  also  entrusted 
by  the  Chief  of  Police  with  the  task  of  re¬ 
organising  a  four  hundred-year-old  and 
notoriously  corrupt  home  for  foundling 
babies.  In  1925,  after  some  years  of  hospital 
work  and  private  practice,  she  again  offered 
her  services  to  Dr.  Niles,  and  has  been  at 
Ming  Sum  ever  since. 

Outstanding  among  earlier  American  col¬ 
leagues  of  Dr.  Niles  was  Miss  Durham,  for¬ 


merly  a  worker  among  the  Chinese  population 
of  an  American  city,  and  a  gifted  artist. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  she  helped  in  the 
school,  and  gave  specially  valuable  service 
in  supervising  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings.  On  the  swampy  ground  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Canton  she  would  stand  for  long 
hours  knee-deep  in  water  to  supervise  the 
driving  of  the  piles  deep  enough  to  make  sure 
foundations.  The  planning  of  the  school 
garden  too  was  her  special  task  and  joy,  and 
three  pages  of  photographs  in  the  Report 
show  how  well  she  succeeded. 

Among  many  Chinese  co-workers  with 
Dr.  Niles  was  Miss  Chau,  the  daughter  of  a 
Chinese  medical  man.  She,  like  Miss  Dur¬ 
ham,  gave  time  and  labour  to  beautifying  the 
garden,  and  as  a  teacher  of  nature-study  she 
imparted  her  love  of  living  things  to  the 
blind  children,  making  them  familiar  with 
plant  and  animal  life.  She  was  a  practical 
person  too,  skilled  in  the  tactful  management 
of  the  Chinese  workpeople,  and  her  insistence 
on  honest  construction  was  felt  by  every 
workman  ;  she  was  able  to  say,  with  justi¬ 
fiable  pride  :  “  I  think  we  established  a  new 
standard  of  business  integrity  at  Fong 
Ts’uen.  A  squeeze  is  never  honourable.” 

The  story  of  Ming  Sum’s  fifty  years  would 
be  incomplete  without  reference  to  its  latest 
and  probably  most  difficult  year,  a  year  in 
which  the  courageous  women  in  charge  must 
often  have  wondered  whether  a  single  day 
might  not  sweep  away  the  patient  building 
up  of  years.  The  war  crisis  for  Canton 
reached  its  height  in  October  1938,  when 
the  fall  of  the  city  was  imminent,  and  the 
two  American  teachers  at  Ming  Sum  ap¬ 
proached  their  Consul,  and  asked  him  to 
extend  his  protection  to  the  school.  The 
school  buildings  were  handed  over  to  the 
authorities  for  the  housing  of  twelve  hundred 
refugees,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
rent  three  Chinese  boats  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
American  gunboat  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  blind  children. 

For  more  than  four  months  the  school  was 
obliged  to  live  on  the  boats  and  the  story 
of  these  months  is  graphically  told  in  the 
Report  by  the  children  themselves,  as  “  part 
of  a  class-project  in  English.”  “  While  we 
lived  on  the  boats,”  runs  the  narrative, 
“  Canton  burned  for  many  days.  Many 
houses  and  many  shops  were  burned.  It 
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made  us  very  sad,  and  we  were  very  much 
frightened.  But  God  blessed  us  with  peace. 
He  sent  many  kind  people  to  help  us.”  Here 
is  the  day’s  routine  :  “  Every  morning  we 
got  up  at  six.  At  nine  we  ate  our  morning 
rice.  Each  boat  was  served  in  turn.  We 
studied  until  five.  At  six-thirty  we  had 
evening  prayers.  We  placed  mats  on  the 
floor  of  the  boats.  We  were  very  crowded 
as  we  slept  close  together.  When  we  washed 
our  faces  and  clothes  we  went  to  the  edge  of 
the  boats  and  drew  up  water  in  pails.  There 
was  not  much  furniture  in  the  boats,  just  a 
few  small  tables  and  chairs.  Therefore  most 
of  the  little  children  had  to  sit  on  the  steps 
of  the  boat.” 

Life  in  such  conditions  was  bound  to  be 
monotonous,  but  there  were  welcome  alle¬ 
viations,  including  a  Christmas  concert 
attended  by  American  and  British  sailors, 
visits  by  the  school  choir  to  the  hospital  and 
refugee  camp,  presents  on  Christmas  day,  a 
trip  by  motor-boat  down  the  river  to  visit 
the  estate  of  friends  of  the  school,  and  “  the 
new  experience  of  feeling  a  horse,  which  the 
German  Riding  Academy  friends  very  ob¬ 
ligingly  held.” 

Months  before  life  began  on  the  rented 
boats,  the  school  had  established  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  the  American  gunboat  Min¬ 
danao  and  the  children  had  even  spent  an 
exciting  afternoon  on  her  as  the  guests  of  her 
officers.  “  We  had  a  great  happiness  in  our 
hearts  and  minds  because  we  were  for  the 
first  time  on  the  big  gunboat.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  get  greater  happiness 
than  that  day’s  happiness.” 

HE  UP  THERE 

By 

THE  bells  are  having  high  revels 
up  there  in  their  tower  under  its 
quivering  spire,  a  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  us,  as  we  enter 
the  many-rimmed  arch  of  the  great  west  door 
of  the  church.  While  we  cross  the  vaulted 
porch  to  the  still  greater  door  of  the  nave, 
the  bells  are  muted  with  every  step  we  take 
into  aerial  distance  by  the  many  floorings  and 
groined  roofings  of  the  storeys  of  the  tower. 


In  February,  1939,  the  refugees  in  the 
school  buildings  were  dispersed  to  other 
camps,  or — where  these  still  existed  to  their 
own  homes,  and  the  children  were  allowed 
to  return,  after  extensive  cleaning  operations 
lasting  for  a  fortnight  had  made  the  schools 
fit  for  habitation  again.  It  was  a  month  of 
special  rejoicing,  for  it  not  only  saw  this 
home-coming,  but  also  the  foundation  of  thu 
Canton  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Association  was  threefold  :  the 
provision  of  a  hostel  for  trained  blind  workers, 
the  establishment  of  a  placement  bureau, 
and  the  provision  of  work  for  the  blind  either 
in  the  hostel  or  in  their  own  homes.  “  On 
Feb.  3,  1939,  ”  says  the  Report,  “  there 
gathered  a  group  of  naval,  business,  and 
missionary  people,  representing  England, 
Australia,  Germany,  India,  China  and 
the  United  States  and  on  that  day  the 
Canton  Association  for  the  Blind  became 
a  legal  entity  .  .  .  Out  of  this  strange 
chaotic  year  has  come  this  progressive 
constructive  forward-looking  movement  in 
Canton.” 

Some  of  the  closing  words  of  this  heroic 
record  of  missionary  enterprise  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  spirit  that  informs  the  whole 
story  :  “  We  are  here,”  says  the  writer,  “  at 
the  invitation  of  our  Chinese  colleagues,  not 
to  force  our  foreign  ways  upon  them,  not  to 
coerce  in  matters  of  religion,  but  to  adapt 
with  them  what  is  of  best  use  here,  and  to 
learn  and  grow  as  we  wrork  together.  In 
countless  ways  we  experience  this  truth  from 
Confucius  :  ‘  When  I  walk  with  two  people, 
at  least  one  is  my  teacher.’  ” 


AT  THE  ORGAN 

G  RATI  AS 

The  air  is  cosily  warm  within  the  church  ; 
the  processional  ways  are  soft  and  soundless 
with  red  carpetings  ;  the  lighting  is  restful 
and  prayerfully  unobtrusive  ;  and  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  half-blind  daylight 
that  barely  portrays  the  sacred  figures  and 
scenes  of  the  coloured  windows  on  this 
glowering  Sunday  morning.  From  far  up  in 
the  dimness  of  the  roof,  the  refined  tones 
of  a  costly  organ  are  softly  humming,  as 
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the  confraternity  usher  conducts  us  east¬ 
wards  to  our  seats  near  the  sanctuary. 

While  the  edifice  is  filling  and  the  cas- 
socked  and  cottaed  acolytes  light  the  tall 
candles  of  the  High  Altar,  my  thoughts 
and  anxious  concern  go  up  to  that  blind 
lad,  friend  of  mine  (he's  only  eighteen),  up 
there  at  the  organ  ;  for  the  function  about 
to  begin  is  of  such  importance  and  solemnity, 
and  is  apparently  to  be  attended  by  such  a 
packed  congregation  as  to  give  cause  for 
nervous  perturbation  to  a  master  organist 
of  years  of  experience  ...  It  is  his  first 
time. 

The  big  tenor  bell  that  had  continued  its 
slow  clang  after  the  pealing  tumult  of  the 
lesser  metals  had  ceased,  is  heard  more 
distinctly  as  the  organ’s  voice  diminuendos 
to  a  celest  echo.  Now  the  tower  is  silent, 
except  for  the  big  bell’s  harmonics,  which  we 
plainly  hear  losing  themselves  amid  the 
archings. 

A  fussy  little  bell  over  the  sacristy  door 
almost  annoys  one  as  it  rudely  jangles  its 
warning  to  organist,  choir  and  congrega¬ 
tion  that  the  ceremony  is  about  to  com¬ 
mence.  For  a  moment  or  two  there  is  that 
indescribable  sound  of  an  indoor  crowd  rising 
to  its  feet.  Then  the  organ  takes  possession 
of  our  ears,  while  our  eyes  are  held  by  the 
procession,  led  by  the  thurifer  without  his 
thurible,  and  the  four  candle-bearing  child 
acolytes,  followed  by  the  adolescent  and 
adult  servers,  and  behind  them  the  sub¬ 
deacon,  the  deacon  and  the  celebrant  last 
of  all,  as  it  flows  out  into  the  sanctuary 
and  about  the  High  Altar,  with  all  that  grace 
and  practised  precision  that  has  taken  more 
than  a  thousand-and-a-half  of  years  to 
evolve. 

The  voices  of  ecclesiastical  students  and 
ordained  clerics  come  winging  to  us  on  the 
supporting  harmonies  of  the  organ,  as  they 
so  clearly  enunciate  the  long-drawn  syllables 
of  the  chanted  Introit.  At  its  terminating 
Alleluia,  the  pattern  of  the  officiating  priests 
and  acolytes  about  the  Altar  changes  itself 
to  another  picture  as  the  golden-chasubled 
men  ascend  the  predella  and  the  white-and- 
black-vested  boys  and  servers  adorn  the 
steps  and  floor.  Even  as  this  was  doing, 
the  organ  was  intoning  the  Kyrie,  and  anti- 
phonically  the  choirs  are  surging  out  their 
petitions  with  the  ancient  strains  of  Pales¬ 


trina.  And  he  up  there  at  the  organ  is 
keying  them,  timing  them  and  supporting 
them  with  his  master  touch  of  finger  and 
foot. 

And  thus  surely  did  he  conduct  with  his 
obedient  instrument  the  choirs  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  Gloria,  the  Credo,  Sanctus, 
etc.,  and  the  responses  of  the  protracted 
ceremonial  until  the  closing  Procession  and 
Te  Deum.  At  the  Procession  priests  and 
people  join  in  the  singing  of  the  Pange 
Lingua,  and  the  boy  up  there  now  really 
sings  out  with  his  organ,  as  he  must  to  keep 
that  great  concourse  of  singers  together  in 
time  and  tune  .  .  .  And  he  does  ! 

I  know  then  that  he  is  long  ways  and  years 
ahead  in  ability  to  the  small,  delicate, 
totally  blind  child  whom  I  have  watched 
wax  to  his  fine  proficiency  up  there  and  in 
other  spheres,  with  a  heart  full  of  sympathy 
for  him  and  his  gallant  parents.  He  is  now 
a  man  !  A  man  of  commanding  influence, 
at  whose  bidding  a  great  ceremony  has 
moved  with  perfect  method  and  beauty. 

Following  the  glittering  leading  cross, 
the  hundred  acolytes,  students  and  priests 
glide  in  chanting  procession  from  out  the 
sanctuary  gates,  down  the  nave  to  the  west 
door  right  below  the  booming  organ,  and 
when  its  golden  guiding  cross  arrives  there, 
it  slowly  turns  into  south  or  Gospel  aisle, 
where  we  see  it  being  “  barred  ”  into  illu¬ 
mined  sections  by  the  pillars  of  the 
intervening  arches  as  it  soaks  past.  The 
backwards-walking  thurifers  casting  their 
scented  vapours  from  their  censers  to  the 
Monstrance  in  the  hands  of  the  Celebrant 
beneath  the  borne  canopy  as  it  passes  in  its 
aromatic  haze  ;  and  as  it  nears  its  Altar 
home  in  the  sanctuary,  the  organ  is  vibrating 
walls,  floor  and  arches  with  the  Tantum 
Ergo.  When  all  are  back  in  and  about 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  Monstrance  has  been 
enthroned,  He  Up  There  at  the  Organ  intones 
in  distinct  octaves  the  exultant  chant  for 
the  first  three  words,  Te  Deum  Laudamus, 
and  as  everyone  with  a  voice  to  sing  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  the  world’s 
greatest  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
took  it  up,  I  thanked  God,  as  I  yelled  it,  that 
the  little,  blind,  delicate  boy  had  grown 
into  so  potent  a  mortal  as  the  Man  Up 
There  at  the  Organ. 
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GROW  FOOD 

How  Blind  Gardeners  Can  Help  the  Home  Front 

By  FRANK  EYRE. 


THE  importance  of  increasing  the 
home  production  of  food  has  been 
emphasised  by  the  press  and  the 
radio.  Why  not  obey  this  call  to 
national  service  even  though  you  are  blind  ? 
There  are  blind  gardeners  who  produce 
kitchen  garden  stuff  on  an  appreciable  scale  ; 
there  are  many  others,  both  men  and  women, 
who  could  raise  crops  on  a  small  scale,  thus 
helping  themselves  and  adding  in  the 
aggregate  quite  a  useful  quota  to  the  defence 
of  the  home  front.  In  many  small  gardens 
or  back  yards,  even  in  boxes  or  tubs, 
food  can  be  produced  at  negligible  cost  and 
with  just  a  little  trouble.  So  why  not  have 
a  try  even  though  you  have  no  experience  ? 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  dig  the  ground 
as  deeply  as  possible  and  enrich  it  with  any 
decaying  material  that  you  can  get  such  as 
dead  leaves  or  other  vegetable  refuse  that 
will  provide  humus.  If  you  can  dig  in  some 
stable  or  farmyard  manure  so  much  the 
better  of  course  ;  but  the  tyro  would  not 
be  wise  to  apply  fertilisers  or  spend  money 
on  proprietary  artificial  manures. 

What  you  should  attempt  to  grow  will 
depend  largely  on  the  area  of  ground  at 
your  disposal.  For  instance  I  do  not  advise 
planting  potatoes  or  cabbages  when  there  is 
only  a  small  piece  of  land  to  play  with  ; 
salad  vegetables  would  occupy  space  to 
greater  advantage.  I  suggest  that  you 
should  get  the  right  side  of  a  neighbour  or 
make  friends  with  a  professional  gardener 
and  “  scrounge  ”  some  of  his  surplus  seeds 
and  plants.  There  are  always  more  seedlings 
in  a  seed  bed  than  the  sower  thereof  will 
want  to  use  on  his  own  account  ;  and  when 
sowing  the  seed  the  gardener  often  finds 
that  he  does  not  need  to  use  the  whole  of 
the  contents  of  a  packet.  Seedling  lettuces, 
vegetable  marrows,  ridge  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes,  etc.,  are  often  at  your  disposal 
for  the  asking  and  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  away.  If  you  have  to  buy  seeds, 
that  universal  benefactor,  Woolworth,  will 
sell  you  small  quantities  at  a  few  pence  per 
packet. 
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Broad  beans  can  be  sown  now,  lettuce  of 
both  the  “  cos  ”  or  “  cabbage  ”  variety  can 
be  planted  out  in  early  spring  ;  they  should 
be  set  a  few  at  a  time  so  as  to  mature  in 
succession.  Onions  for  salad  should  be  sown 
as  early  as  the  state  of  the  ground  permits. 
Radishes  should  be  sown  in  small  succes- 
sional  quantities.  A  row  of  early  carrots  if 
treated  wisely  will  provide  delicate  young 
roots  that  can  be  “  singled  ”  and  sub¬ 
sequently  thinned  out,  each  pulling  opera¬ 
tion  producing  enough  for  a  dinner.  Beetroot 
sown  in  May  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  carrots  ;  the  young  roots  as  big  as  a  golf 
ball  are  tender  and  very  easily  cooked. 
Parsnips  grow  very  slowly  and  occupy 
ground  for  too  long  a  time  to  be  worth 
while  when  the  garden  is  small.  Green  peas 
too  want  a  lot  of  space  and  as  the  seed  is 
expensive  the  return  hardly  justifies  the 
crop  in  a  restricted  area.  When  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  dwarf  French  beans  and  scarlet 
runners  can  be  sown.  The  latter  can  be 
staked  with  anything  up  which  they  can 
climb  and  are  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
fascinating  subjects  for  the  amateur  to 
tackle.  I  once  grew  a  good  crop  of  runner 
beans  in  a  box  on  a  lead  flat  in  Westminster 
and  they  enjoyed  climbing  an  iron  railing. 
Then  there  are  tomatoes  to  try  ;  they  will 
do  well  if  you  choose  the  outdoor  variety 
and  get  plenty  of  sunshine.  They  will  do 
their  best  only  when  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
when  putting  out  the  plants  each  should 
have  a  stake  to  which  they  can  be  tied  as 
the  plants  grow.  If  the  fruit  is  still  green 
when  the  late  August  frosts  threaten,  they 
should  be  gathered  to  ripen  indoors  in  the 
dark. 

If  you  cannot  grow  vegetables  under 
ideal  conditions  of  soil  and  space  it  may  be 
that  your  crops  will  not  consist  of  first-class 
botanical  specimens  ;  but  they  will  be  good 
food  all  the  same  and  you  will  have  added 
something  to  the  resources  wherewith  to 
defeat  Hitlerism.  You  will  get  much  interest 
and  satisfaction,  whatever  the  measure  of 
your  success. 
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A  BLIND  BOY  SHOWS  THE  WAY 


THE  announcement  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  winning  of  an  essay-writing 
competition  by  a  blind  pupil  of  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Dublin,  competing  with  ninety- 
eight  other  schools,  entices  us  once  again  to  the  subject  of  journalism  as  a  profession 
for  the  blind.  Here  is  a  boy  who  can  write  better  probably  than  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  of  his  own  age,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  make 
use  of  his  exceptional  talent  by  becoming  in  later  life  a  professional  writer  provided 
he  has  the  right  kind  of  encouragement  and  assistance  now.  People  who  are 
dubious  of  the  success  of  the  blind  in  journalism  generally  base  their  doubts  on  the 
obvious  inability  of  a  person  without  sight  to  rush  about  looking  for  stories  and  reporting  red-hot 
news.  But  reporting  is  not  the  only  entrance  to  journalism.  We  know  of  a  youngster  who  without 
any  practical  experience  of  the  sty  became  “  Our  Pig  Expert  on  a  farming  journal,  and  of  another 
,  who,  from  the  lofty  throne  of  his  nineteen  years,  edited  a  commercial  organ  and  laid  down  the  law 
each  month  to  His  Majesty’s  Consuls  abroad  on  the  subject  of  trade  expansion.  That  pig  expert 
and  that  learned  editor  did  not  depend  on  their  sight  to  earn  an  honest  penny  but  on  their  natural 
ability  to  turn  out  a  meaty  paragraph  flavoured  to  the  taste  of  certain  sections  of  readers. 

Now  a  blind  boy,  gifted  with  the  ability  to  write  clearly  and  attractively,  is  just  as  capable  as 
a  sighted  boy  of  becoming  an  expert  correspondent  or  columnist.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he 
will  persist  in  writing  and  use  all  his  wits  to  vary  and  improve  his  style,  because  a  bom  writer  must 
write  till  paper  is  prohibited,  and  even  then  he  will  find  an  ersatz.  So  all  that  he  needs  is  knowledge 
of  the  market.  This  he  can  obtain  from  books  or,  far  better,  from  a  skilled  and  devoted  friend  who 
really  has  his  interest  at  heart,  while  Braille  periodicals  and  books,  the  wireless,  and  constant  social 
intercourse  will  keep  him  abreast  with  the  topical  currents  of  thought,  taste  and  fashion. 

We  make  two  suggestions  which  may  help  his  cause.  The  first  is  that  the  English  master  in  all 
schools  for  the  blind  should  carefully  select  those  of  his  pupils  who  show  a  marked  predilection  for 
writing  and  give  them,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  special  instruction  in  journalism.  Let  him  consider 
these  children  not  as  presumptive  basket  or  brush  makers,  knitters  or  netters,  but  as  presumptive 
journalists,  just  as  the  music  master  regards  his  pupils  as  presumptive  musicians. 

Our  second  suggestion  is  a  corollary  to  the  first.  There  are  many  societies  and  clubs  of  journalists 
and  several  schools  and  colleges  of  journalism.  Cannot  these  journalistic  bodies  get  together  and 
produce  a  scheme  whereby  they  can  give  voluntarily  expert  advice  and  practical  help  to  blind  literary 
aspirants  ?  There  is  no  greater  friend  of  the  blind  than  the  newspaper  man.  From  Editor  to  cub 
reporter  they  are  always  ready  to  give  all  the  publicity  they  can  to  any  effort  for  blind  welfare  and 
they  are  invariably  enthusiastic  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  blind.  The  newspaper  man  is  one 
who  rubs  shoulders  with  the  highest  and  lowest  forms  of  humanity  and  this  somewhat  bitter  and 
astringent  school  of  experience  provides  him  with  many  an  acid  test  for  human  worth.  These  tests 
he  applies  to  the  blind  and  far  more  often  than  not  he  does  not  find  them  wanting  ;  hence  his 
sympathy  with  them.  Could  not  this  sympathy  find  a  new  outlet  in  the  way  proposed  ? 

We  have  frequently  mentioned  in  these  pages  the  big  difficulties  confronting  the  blind  writer 
the  temptation  to  verbalism,  the  lure  of  the  imitative  faculty.  There  is  another  difficulty  not  so 
obvious  and  not  so  mechanically  overcome — the  diffidence  and  shyness  of  the  blind.  Generalities 
always  outrage  personalities  but,  in  our  opinion,  these  are  characteristics  which  prevent  a  great 
many  clever  and  ambitious  blind  people  from  embarking  on  careers  outside  the  conventional  blind 
experience.  They  doubt  the  extent  of  their  abilities  because  they  have  not  the  daily  opportunity 
possessed  by  the  sighted  of  measuring  them  ;  they  are  shy  of  exhibiting  them  because  their  physical 
disability  has  always  barred  them  from  the  first  approach.  Diffidence  and  shyness  are  not  defects  ; 
they  are  states  of  mind,  attractive  and  often  lovable  in  private  life  but  difficult  in  business,  and  fatal 
to  that  rapid  interchange  of  fact  and  idea  which  constitutes  the  soul  of  journalism.  The  blind 
journalist  must  be  taught  not  only  the  tricks  of  the  trade  but  to  be  aggressive,  and  then  nothing 
need  hinder  him  from  nosing  for  news  and  noting  it  as  expertly  as  young  Martin  Conneely  smelt  and 
heard  the  “  disorder  and  drabness  ”  of  Dublin. 

The  Editor. 
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MORAL  RE-ARMAMENT  AND  THE  BLIND 

By  R.  THOMAS. 


TO-DAY,  in  a  world  where  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  facing  catastrophe,  and  law 
and  order  seems  to  be  giving  way 
to  brute  force,  there  is  a  need  in  the 
mind  of  man  for  those  moral  and  spiritual 
values  which  alone  can  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  and  peace  to  a  troubled  world. 

The  only  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  listening 
to  the  voice  of  the  living  God,  obeying  His 
orders  and  getting  His  plan  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  whole  human  race.  There 
is  a  need,  not  only  for  morally  re-armed  men 
and  women,  but  for  children  too.  In  the 
children  lies  the  hope  of  the  future,  a  new 
world  order  which  has  as  its  basis  a  new 
standard  of  values,  and  a  new  level  of 
thinking  which  alone  can  give  the  world 
that  lasting  peace  for  which  it  is  truly 
seeking. 

Last  Easter,  at  Undersaker  in  Sweden, 
professors  and  students  from  twenty-five 
European  universities  met  to  consider  “  How 
Moral  Re-Armament  can  bring  stability  and 
security  to  a  world  whose  foundations  are 
trembling.” 

In  a  letter  circulated  to  the  Press  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries,  they  wrote  : 

**  The  problem  of  to-day  is  to  recover  the 
moral  and  spiritual  basis  of  society.  We 
have  to  find  a  way  to  set  free  all  the  creative 
power  in  the  world  without  the  danger  of  its 
being  turned  to  destruction.  The  evolution 
of  a  new  type  of  man  is  imperative,  a  man 
whose  will,  emotions  and  character  are 
trained  to  the  same  degree  as  his  intellect. 
The  new  man  is  open,  free,  fearless  and 
responsible  ;  he  lives  in  fellowship,  loves  his 
country  and  obeys  God.” 

The  creation  of  this  new  kind  of  man  is 
the  task  not  only  of  the  sighted  world  but 
of  the  blind  world  as  well.  In  the  evolution 
of  a  new  world  order,  where  there  must  of 
necessity  be  unity  among  all  forces,  the 
blind  cannot  be  left  as  a  law  unto  themselves, 
a  section  of  the  community  whom  the 
sighted  world  feels  obliged  to  surround  by 
sympathy,  care  and  protection.  They  must 
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rather  be  trained  to  become  a  vital  force  in 
society.  They  must  learn  to  see  with  their 
sightless  eyes,  for  their  minds  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  sighted  people.  The 
task,  then,  which  the  teacher  has  before  him 
is  two-fold.  Besides  attending  to  the  child’s 
intellectual  needs  with  a  view  to  fitting  him 
with  the  means  of  livelihood  when  he  leaves 
school,  he  has  the  added  responsibility  of 
giving  some  lasting  positive  contribution  to 
his  moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  If  the  • 
teacher  fails  in  this  latter  aim,  education  in 
its  truer  sense  is  defeating  its  own  ends,  and 
one  avenue  of  world  reconstruction  is  closed. 

Leading  educationists  everywhere  are  see¬ 
ing  in  Moral  Re- Armament,  that  great  move¬ 
ment  at  work  throughout  the  world,  the 
means  whereby  the  teacher  may  fulfil  this 
part  of  his  task.  Five  thousand  teachers  in 
this  country  signed  messages  to  the  World 
Assembly  for  Moral  Re-Armament  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  last  July,  at  which  were  present 
representatives  from  thirty  different  nations. 
The  new  spirit  which  Moral  Re-Armament 
creates  solves  not  only  the  general  problems 
connected  with  education,  but  also  those 
more  special  difficulties  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  the  blind.  Among  these  we  may 
instance,  first,  the  general  attitude  of  the 
world,  which  is  also  found  in  the  blind 
themselves,  that  they  are  something  different, 
and  are,  as  a  child  wrote  in  one  of  our 
school  magazines,  “  curiosities  in  a  glass 
case.”  Helen  Keller  has  this  point  in  mind 
when  she  writes  in  The  World  I  Live  In  : 

“  A  person  deprived  of  one  or  more  senses 
is  not,  as  many  seem  to  think,  turned  out 
into  a  trackless  wilderness  without  landmark 
or  guide.  The  blind  man  carries  with  him 
into  his  dark  environment  all  the  faculties 
essential  to  the  apprehension  of  the  visible 
world  whose  door  is  closed  behind  him.” 

The  cure  for  this  sense  of  being  unwanted 
and  deprived  of  a  full  life  is  to  be  found  in 
the  belief  of  the  morally  re-armed  that  there 
is  a  plan  in  the  mind  of  God  in  which  every 
individual  is  needed  and  has  a  part  to  play. 


BEACON 

Secondly,  the  teacher  of  the  blind  has  to 
contend  with  the  tendency  of  sighted  people 
to  overwhelm  the  blind  with  unwanted 
sympathy.  I  myself  have  found  that  since 
sympathy  has  given  place  to  understanding, 
I  have  a  much  closer  relationship  with  the 
children  as  a  result. 

Again,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  blind 
child  who  returns  home,  away  from  the 
influence  of  the  teacher.  Self-reliance,  self- 
assurance,  self-realisation,  self-discipline  and 
freedom  are  his  when  living  in  a  blind  com¬ 
munity,  but  can  one  be  sure  that  he  will 
retain  these  qualities  when  he  lives  again  in 
his  own  home  and  finds  himself  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  personalities  of 
those  teachers  who  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
moulding  of  his  character  and  have  helped 
him  to  solve  his  difficulties  and  problems  ? 
The  answer  here  is  to  give  the  child  an  inner 
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discipline  independent  of  outside  authority 
by  putting  him  in  touch  with  God  and 
teaching  him  to  listen  to  Him.  To  quote  the 
Earl  of  Athlone,  in  his  recent  broadcast  on 
Moral  Re- Armament,  “  Amid  the  failure  of 
human  wisdom,  there  is  still  one  Supreme 
Source  from  Whom  all  can  draw  new  power, 
new  hope,  new  illumination.  God  speaks 
directly  to  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  is  prepared  to  listen  and  obey.” 

The  answer  to  all  the  problems  which 
arise  when  teaching  the  blind  lies,  then,  in 
the  simple  process  of  listening  to  God  and 
checking  the  thoughts  which  He  gives  by 
Christ’s  own  standards  of  Absolute  Honesty, 
Absolute  Purity,  Absolute  Unselfishness  and 
Absolute  Love.  And  in  Moral  Re- Armament 
lies  the  full  realisation  of  the  aims  of  teaching 
the  blind. 


WHAT  MORE  CAN  BE  DONE  FOR  BLIND  MUSICIANS  ? 

By  P.  T.  MAY  HEW. 


SOME  thought,  undoubtedly,  has  been 
given  to  further  the  cause  of  blind 
musicians,  and  something  has  been 
attempted  to  solve  this  burning  question, 
but  nothing  commensurate  with  the  need 
has  yet  been  accomplished. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  whether  music 
is  a  suitable  profession  for  the  blind,  for 
after  receiving  their  training  have  they  not 
for  many  years,  practically  unaided,  estab¬ 
lished  their  own  careers,  a  very  difficult  task 
when  it  is  realised  that  they  were  up  against 
an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  of  prejudice  ? 
It  is  here  where  assistance  could  be  given — 
assistance  which  is  long  overdue. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  excellent  facilities 
are  available  at  the  various  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  for  students  to  receive  a  thorough 
musical  training,  and  that  during  the  last 
thirty  years  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
by  the  National  Institute  in  providing 
Braille  Music  for  study  and  professional  use. 
On  the  completion  of  their  training  many 
blind  musicians  must  find  themselves  in 
doubt,  for  all  have  not  the  same  business 
capacity  for  taking  the  initial  step  of  their 
career.  Help  at  this  critical  time  would  in 


all  probability  be  the  means  of  starting  them 
on  the  road  to  success. 

To-day,  young  musicians  find  the  road  a 
hard  one,  but  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
harder  had  it  not  been  for  the  stalwart 
pioneers  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Fore¬ 
most  among  them  were  Dr.  Hollins,  still 
organist  at  St.  George’s  Free  Church,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  the  late  Mr.  Wolstenholme,  two 
brilliant  contemporaries  of  outstanding 
achievement.  There  were  others  whose 
names  are  not  so  familiar,  but  who  never¬ 
theless  have  done  most  valuable  spade  work 
in  advancing  their  cause. 

Such  evidence  is  convincing  proof  that 
music  was  the  rightful  sphere  for  the  blind, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  organise 
a  centralised  system  of  assistance  to  launch 
young  musicians  on  their  career.  In  all 
probability,  had  the  experiment  in  music 
been  made  later,  say  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  the  phenomenal  success  of  our 
students  w'ould  have  been  so  astounding 
that  immediate  steps  would  have  been  taken 
for  their  future  welfare. 

The  spirit  of  independence  so  long  exhibited 
by  blind  musicians  is  not  to  be  under 
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estimated,  but  that  they  have  exerted  this 
spirit  in  carrying  on  a  brave  fight  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  every  reinforcement  of 
influence  and  business  acumen  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  solving  this  important 
problem  for  them. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  division  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  our  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
have  been  training  too  many  students  for 
the  musical  profession.  This  view  is  not 
held  by  the  blind  musicians  themselves,  for 
they  realise  that  music,  in  spite  of  their 
handicap,  is  a  profession  in  which  they  have 
complete  confidence.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
suggestion  already  made  of  improving  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  steps  to  reduce  the  potential 
number  of  trainees  would  be  premature,  as 
future  possibilities  may  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  chances  of  the  blind 
becoming  self-supporting  musicians. 

The  war  has  had  a  very  serious  effect  on 
music,  both  from  the  professional  standpoint 
and  that  of  the  student.  Nevertheless,  these 
adverse  conditions  only  emphasise  the  more 
the  need  of  action.  The  problem  is  not 
insurmountable,  for  if  a  system  of  after-care 
has  proved  satisfactory  in  other  professions 
followed  by  the  blind,  the  excellent  results 
already  achieved  by  blind  musicians  should 
justify  any  effort  made  on  their  behalf. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Splendid  Musical  Achievement. — Mr.  John 
Martin  of  Bolton  has  again  added  to  his  musical 
successes  by  obtaining  the  Fellowship  Diploma 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  and  at  the 
same  time  securing  the  “  Turpin  ”  Prize. 
This  crowning  achievement  is  all  the  more 
creditable  as  it  was  accomplished  while  he  was 
carrying  on  his  ordinary  duties  at  the  Bolton 
Workshops  for  the  Blind.  In  similar  circum¬ 
stances  he  secured  his  Mus.  Bac.  degree, 
conferred  on  him  in  1938  by  Durham  University, 
studying  for  the  degree  without  interruption  to 
his  usual  work. 

Singing  Teacher  and  Solo  Singer. — Miss  Lily 
Wincey,  who  a  year  ago  gained  the  L.R.A.M.  as 
a  teacher  of  singing,  has  recently  obtained  the 
A.R.C.M.  diploma  for  solo  singing. 


Swiss  Cottage  School  Successes.— The  follow¬ 
ing  are  announced  :  Associated  Board  Piano¬ 
forte  Examinations — Grade  I :  Victor  Crawford 
(with  credit)  ;  Grade  V :  Vivian  Sivyer  (with 
credit). 

Blind  Composer’s  New  Work.— Among  the 
novelties  presented  during  the  holiday  season 
by  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
Fabien  Sevitzky,  was  a  “  Christmas  Fantasia,” 
by  Frances  McCollin,  the  talented  blind  Phila¬ 
delphia  composer. 

Blind  Irish  Playwright. — Mr.  J.  Anderson,  a 
blind  student  at  Queen’s  University,  Belfast, 
has,  with  Mr.  T.  S.  Doherty,  written  a  County 
Antrim  comedy,  in  three  acts,  which  was  most 
enthusiastically  received  by  a  large  audience  at 
Greencastle  early  this  month.  His  first  literary 
success  was  in  1929  when  he  won  the  Belfast 
Telegraph  Essay  Competition.  The  play  clearly 
demonstrated  that  he  has  found  another 
medium  for  his  talent. 

Dublin  Blind  Boy  Wins  Essay-writing  Com¬ 
petition. — A  blind  boy,  Martin  Conneely,  a 
pupil  of  St.  Joseph’s  School  for  the  Blind, 
Drumcondra,  Dublin,  has  won,  from  ninety- 
eight  other  competing  schools,  the  first  prize  in 
the  essay  competition  arranged  by  the  Irish 
Tourist  Association  at  the  request  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation.  The  essay  was  on  the 
given  subject  :  “  Keeping  Our  City  Beautiful.” 

Announcing  his  success,  the  Association 
states  that  the  boy  wrote  the  essay  in  Braille, 
and  then  transcribed  it  with  remarkable  accuracy 
by  “  touch  ”  typing.  The  value  of  the  prize 
is  £5- 

The  competition  was  open  to  every  primary 
school  pupil  in  the  city  under  14  years  of  age. 
The  best  essay  from  each  school  received  an 
award  of  10s.  and  became  eligible  for  the  final 
stage  of  the  competition,  in  which  a  10  per  cent, 
preference  was  accorded  to  essays  written  in 
Irish. 

In  his  essay,  Martin  said :  “  Whatever 

disorder  and  drabness  there  may  be  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  city  itself,  but  of  the  small  number 
of  those  who  are  thoughtless  enough  to  take  no 
pride  in  their  grand  town.  No  one  who  loves 
this  line  old  Metropolis  of  ours  would  dream  of 
spitting  at  it,  throwing  litter  at  it,  throwing 
stones  at  her  lamps,  cutting  down  her  trees, 
chalking  and  painting  on  her  walls,  making  fires 
in  her  courts  and  lanes,  and  being  careless  in 
the  use  of  squibs  and  crackers  ;  these  things 
disgrace  her.  ...  I  can  sometimes  smell  the 
nasty  scents  that  come  from  unkempt  houses  or 
shops  ;  I  can  hear  very  unmannerly  language  ; 
there  is  no  escape  from  ugliness.” 

Blind  Man’s  Pantomime. — Mr.  Walter  Roberts, 
blind  J.P.  of  Wrexham,  Flintshire,  and  once  a 
noted  comedian,  has  again  written  the  book  of 
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“  Dick  Whittington  and  his  Cat,”  the  Wrexham 
Amateurs’  pantomime  which  is  being  run  this 
year  despite  the  war.  In  the  last  30  years  the 
pantomime  has  raised  £18,558  for  the  local 
hospitals. 

The  Blind  Lead.— Mr.  Richard  Brearley,  blind 
member  of  the  Bradford  Chess  Club,  recently 
rescued  two  young  women  who  were  lost  on 
their  way  home.  But  for  him,  they  said,  they 
might  have  wandered  about  all  night. 

Alec  Templeton— Radio  Star —The  highest 
salaried  British  stage  performer  appearing  out¬ 
side  England  to-day  is  said  to  be  Alec  Temple¬ 
ton,  the  blind  pianist  and  composer,  who  is  now 
one  of  America’s  leading  night  club  and  radio 
stars.  He  went  to  America  some  five  years  ago 
with  Jack  Hylton,  and  stayed  on  to  achieve 
amazing  popularity. 

“  Alec  Templeton  Time  ”  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  radio  features  in  America,  and  he  has 


six  million  people  listening  to  him  every  time 
he  sits  down  at  the  piano  before  the  microphone. 

He  makes  fun  on  the  piano — brilliant,  biting 
fun,  which  spares  no  one — and  how  the  listeners 
love  it.  He  can  do  almost  anything  with  a 
piano — an  audience  gives  him  a  theme  of  five 
notes  and  he  works  it  up  and  elaborates  it  until 
it  sounds  like  something  Wagner  wrote  for  an 
orchestra  of  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  swing  classics 
“  Bach  Goes  to  Town,”  “  Mendelssohn  Mows  ’em 
Down,”  “  Mozart  Matriculates,”  and  “  Haydn 
Takes  to  Ridin’.” 

Blind  Swing  Broadcaster. — George  Shearing, 
noted  blind  swing  pianist,  made  his  forty-fifth 
broadcast  and  his  twelfth  as  a  soloist  on  Jan¬ 
uary  29th,  accompanied  by  Carlo  Krahmer. 
George  is  at  present  doing  a  lot  of  cabaret  work 
and  was  recently  featured  in  “  Youth  Takes  a 
Bow,”  in  “Monday  Night  at  Eight”  on  the  air. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor, 

Thefts  from  Blind  Persons  in  Surrey 

Sir, — ]y[y  attention  has  been  drawn  to  two 
instances  which  recently  occurred  in  Surrey 
of  thefts  from  poor  blind  persons. 

The  circumstances,  which  are  set  out  below, 
suggest  that  the  two  offences  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  same  woman  and  that  she  may 
probably  try,  by  similar  despicable  means, 
to  obtain  money  from  blind  persons  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

I  am  asking  you  to  give  publicity  to  the 
facts  so  that  Home  Teachers  and  other  Wel¬ 
fare  workers  may  warn  blind  persons,  espe¬ 
cially  those  living  alone,  of  the  existence  and 
habits  of  this  she-wolf  in  lamb’s  clothing. 

In  both  instances  the  offence  was  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  woman  who  represented  herself 
as  a  visitor  from  some  authorised  person. 

(i)  On  the  first  occasion  the  woman  re¬ 
presented  herself  as  a  nurse  from  the  nearby 
Hospital,  and,  having  learnt  that  a  blind  man 
was  looking  for  rooms,  called  upon  him 
saying  she  had  rooms  available  which  she 
thought  might  suit  him  very  well.  After 
chatting  for  a  while,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  arranged  to  call  for  him  a  few  days  later 
to  introduce  him  to  the  rooms,  she  asked  if 
he  could  give  her  two  10s.  notes  for  a  £1. 
The  blind  man  innocently  asked  her  to  hand 


him  a  tin  box  from  a  cupboard  and  changed 
the  money  for  her..  This  tin  box  contained 
a  few  pounds  which  he  had  secretly  saved 
intending  it  to  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  his 
wife.  The  woman  took  the  two  10s.  notes, 
all  the  money  from  the  box,  as  well  as  her 
own  20s.  note  and  some  loose  silver  which 
was  lying  on  a  dresser  ready  for  a  tradesman. 

(ii)  On  the  second  occasion  the  woman 
called  on  an  elderly  blind  person  living  in  an 
Almshouse,  saying  that  she  had  called  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  local  resident  (whose  name  she 
mentioned)  to  give  her  10s.  as  a  Christmas 
present.  She  produced  a  £1  note  and  asked 
the  blind  woman  for  10s.  change.  The  blind 
woman  who,  only  a  few  minutes  before  her 
visitor  entered  the  house,  had  received  her 
domiciliary  allowance  of  30s.,  unhesitatingly 
handed  over  10s.  in  exchange  for  the  £1 
note.  After  a  few  minutes’  conversation  the 
visitor  left,  taking  with  her  both  £1  notes  in 
addition  to  the  10s.  change  she  had  already 
received. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  G.  Lunn, 

Honorary  Secretary, 
Surrey  Voluntary  Association 
for  the  Blind, 

5,  Grove  Crescent, 

Kingston-upon-Thames. 
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PERSONALIA  OBITUARY 


Mr.  G.  Griffiths,  first  blind  man  to  be 
President  of  Aberdare  Blind  Social  Centre, 
has  been  made  a  life  member  in  recognition 
of  services  rendered. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Nussey,  of  Boston,  Chairman 
of  the  Holland  Federation  of  Women’s  In¬ 
stitutes,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society. 

^  ^  5}C 

The  following  have  been  elected  to  serve 
on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  : 

Group  A  (Regional  Bodies) — 
Representative  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Association  for  the  Blind  : — 

Mrs.  Montagu  Brown  (in  place  of  the 
late  Miss  B.  Urmson). 

Group  D  (Organisations  of  Blind 

Persons) — • 

Representative  of  the  Association  of  Cer¬ 
tificated  Blind  Masseurs  : — 

Captain  H.  R.  Robinson  (in  place  of 
Mr.  L.  Green,  resigned). 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Eric  Pritchard,  Chief  Medical  Con¬ 
sultant  to  the  National  Institute’s  Sunshine 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies,  has  retired  after 
many  years  of  invaluable  service  to  the  blind 
babies  and  the  Institute.  In  his  place,  Dr. 
William  Moodie,  Ch.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  D.P.M., 
Capt.  R.A.M.C.,  Director  of  the  London  Child 
Guidance  Clinic, and  Dr.  G.  Murray  Levick, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  have  been  appointed. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  E.  M.  Barker,  Medical  Officer  of  the 
National  Institute’s  Convalescent  and  Holi¬ 
day  Home  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  has  re¬ 
tired.  In  his  place,  Dr.  E.  Newton  Price, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  has  been  appointed. 

*  *  * 

Another  change  has  been  made  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  the  Blind 
at  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Mr.  Kenneth 
MacGregor  has  been  promoted  to  other 
work,  and  the  official  now  in  charge  is 
Mr.  Michael  Reed. 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hill,  for  a  number  of  years  Chairman 
of  the  Ladies’  Grant  Committee,  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Warrington, 
Widnes  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind. 
She  was  well  known  for  her  untiring  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Widnes  blind,  and 
was  always  ready  to  give  her  services  in  this, 
and  other  directions.  The  blind  of  the  Warring¬ 
ton  and  Widnes  area  will  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  a  work  well  done. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Tansy,  at  St.  Nicholas,  West 
Wittering,  Sussex,  aged  79.  His  blindness 
during  the  last  35  years  in  no  way  interfered 
with  his  parochial  duties  and  he  was  very  much 
loved  and  respected.  Born  in  Yorkshire,  the 
son  of  Irish  parents,  he  studied  in  Canada  at  the 
Winnipeg  Theological  College  and  became  a 
missionary  among  the  prairie  settlers.  He 
returned  to  Yorkshire  as  Vicar  of  Whitby 
Bridge  and  later  took  the  living  at  Walesby, 
Lincolnshire.  Finally  he  went  to  West  Itchenor, 
Sussex,  where  he  was  responsible  for  great 
improvements  to  the  ancient  parish  church. 
He  resigned  the  living  in  1934  and  resided  at 
Wittering.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

John  W.  Cooke,  O.B.E.,  J.P.,  of  Boston,  Lines., 
aged  80.  He  was  a  former  Boston  Town  Coun¬ 
cillor  and  Chairman  of  the  Boston  and  Holland 
Blind  Society. 

William  Thomas  Willmott,  of  Cheltenham. 
Blind  from  birth,  he  nevertheless  became  an 
accomplished  musician,  being  taught  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Monk,  musical  editor  of  “  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern.”  On  one  occasion  he 
accompanied  the  singing  of  Spohr’s  “  The  Last 
Judgment  ”  when  Queen  Alexandra,  then 
Princess  of  Wales,  was  present  at  a  London 
concert.  She  was  so  pleased  that  she  asked 
him  to  play  something  of  his  own  choice. 

Willie  Austin  Gilligan.  To  the  general  public, 
Mr.  Gilligan  was  best  known  as  father  of  the 
three  famous  cricketers,  but  to  a  very  large 
number  of  blind  persons,  especially  in  South 
London,  he  was  best  known  as  a  friend  and 
benefactor.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Surrey  Association  for 
the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind  (now  the 
London  Association  for  the  Blind)  over  40 
years  ago  ;  he  served  as  Chairman  from 
1924  to  1931,  and  was  recently  elected  a  vice¬ 
patron.  There  are  many  who  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  unfailing  generosity. 
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Joshua  George  Wright,  blind  organist  of  the 
Felbridge  Spiritualist  Circle,  at  Felbridge, 
Sussex,  aged  66.  Mr.  Wright  was  among  those 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  this  Spiritua¬ 
list  Circle. 

William  Scott  Pearey,  of  North  Shields, 
aged  49.  He  was  blinded  in  action  in  1916  and 
after  training,  carried  on  a  successful  practice 
as  a  chartered  masseur  at  his  home  in  Jesmond. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Chartered  Society  of  Massage  and  Medical 
Gymnastics  in  1934.  He  was  a  founder  member 
of  the  Society  of  Physiotherapists  and  a  member 
of  St.  Hunstan’s  Massage  Advisory  Committee 
since  its  inception  in  1923.  His  father  was  for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  Tynemouth  Blind 
Welfare  Society  and  Northern  Counties  Library. 

Dr.  J.  Middleton  Martin,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council 
from  1903  to  1937.  He  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  of  its  Finance 
Committee  from  1931  to  1935  as  a  representative 
of  the  County  Councils’  Association. 

Alderman  G.  M.  Green,  Councillor  of  Peter¬ 
borough  City  Council.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind, 
of  which  he  was  a  representative  since  July  28th, 
1938,  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Charles  Edward  Rose,  hon.  superintendent 
of  St.  Dunstan’s  from  its  start  in  Bayswater 
early  in  1915  till  the  end  of  1917.  He  inaugur¬ 
ated  many  of  its  sports  and  industries,  for  which 
he  is  still  remembered  by  the  “  Old  Boys.” 
Rowing  was  a  special  favourite,  and  later  he 
offered  the  National  Institute  his  services  and 
organised  the  rowing  activities  of  the  Sports 
Club  for  the  Blind.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  with  charm  and  ability  until  a  break¬ 
down  in  health  obliged  him  to  give  it  up  about 
two  years  ago. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATION  S 

Citizens  Advice  Notes. 

Do  you  want  information  on  the  position 
of  British  wives  of  enemy  aliens  ?  How  does 
National  Health  Insurance  affect  persons 
employed  by  a  Works  Contractor  of  the 
Army  Council  ?  May  I  write  in  Welsh  or 
Gaelic  to  a  serving  soldier  ?  Can  a  bee¬ 
keeper  claim  extra  sugar  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions  and  many 
hundreds  more  are  included  in  Citizens 


Advice  Notes,  published  last  month  by  the 
National  Council  of  Social  Service,  26,  Bed¬ 
ford  Square,  W.C.i,  price  2s.  6d.  post  free  ; 
supplements  keeping  enquirers  up  to  date 
with  the  latest  legislation  will  be  issued  at 
intervals  of  about  a  fortnight,  at  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  of  4s.  for  12.  There  are  special 
terms  for  those  who  give  bulk  orders. 

The  Digest  forms  an  extraordinarily  com¬ 
prehensive  compilation,  invaluable  to  Local 
Authorities,  charitable  societies  of  all  kinds, 
individual  workers  in  canteens  for  soldiers 
or  for  soldiers’  wives,  clubs  for  evacuees,  and 
indeed  anyone,  whether  as  a  social  worker 
or  a  private  individual,  who  is  confronted 
with  what  the  Foreword  terms  the  “  welter 
of  war-time  legislation.” 

The  facts  are  given  in  simple  non-technical 
language,  though  the  enquirer  with  a  thirst 
for  exactness  is  referred  to  the  relevant 
sections  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
Orders,  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
There  is  an  excellent  index. 

Chorleywood  College  Magazine. 

There  is  a  family  likeness  between  all 
school  magazines,  with  their  reports  of  school 
successes  and  out-of-school  activities,  and 
their  news  of  what  old  girls  are  doing. 
These  are  the  pages  that  naturally  appeal 
most  to  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
school,  but  the  outsider  turns  with  greater 
interest  to  the  contributions  in  prose  and 
verse  from  past  and  present  pupils.  An 
excellent  choice  is  offered.  There  is  an 
interesting  letter  from  Elaine  Hett,  who 
helped  for  a  term  with  the  music  teaching  at 
St.  Barnabas  School  for  blind  boys  in  Cyprus, 
where  a  former  member  of  the  Chorleywood 
staff,  Miss  Knatchbull,  is  in  charge.  Marjorie 
Wood  gives  a  lively  account  of  her  experiences 
at  an  International  Camp  in  Holland,  un¬ 
fortunately  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  after 
only  a  few  days,  by  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Betty  Moreton  describes  a  day’s  work  on  a 
farm.  How  envious  Angela  Brazil  would 
be  of  a  school  magazine  which  can  boast  a 
writer  who  really  was  captured  by  pirates, 
and  how  vividly  Eve  John  (a  present  girl) 
tells  the  story.  She  was  one  of  a  party  of 
forty  boys  and  girls  captured  five  years  ago 
on  board  a  steamer  from  Shanghai  to  Chee- 
foo  in  North  China,  and  though  the  pirates 
did  not  treat  them  too  badly  it  must  have 
been  a  terrifying  experience.  Her  very 
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matter-of-factness  makes  the  story  live  for 
the  reader  :  “  We  also  found  out  that  if 

another  ship  or  an  aeroplane  recognised  us, 
the  pirates  would  shoot  all  the  children 
immediately.  This  made  us  very  much  on 
the  look-out."  We  specially  like  her  story 
of  one  of  the  little  boys  in  the  preparatory 
department,  who,  when  the  ship  reached 
Hongkong  and  was  besieged  by  eager 
reporters  thirsting  for  “  a  story,"  calmly 
ignored  the  teacher’s  instructions  that  they 
were  not  to  speak  of  what  had  happened, 
and  told  a  reporter  that  he  had  “  gone  out 
very  quietly  one  night  and  shot  a  pirate.” 


All  Reports  reviewed  are  for  1938-1939  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

Home 

The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 

Edinburgh. 

This  Annual  Report  describes  the  progress 
made  towards  a  greater  measure  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Scottish  institutions 
for  the  blind  through  the  Joint  Advisory 
Committee  which  they  set  up  in  1937.  Agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  on  sickness  allowances 
and  holidays,  and  it  hopes  shortly  to  arrange 
a  uniform  scale  of  retiring  allowances  to 
blind  workers.  During  the  year,  three 
representatives  of  the  National  League  of 
the  Blind  have  joined  the  Committee.  The 
School  has  benefited  during  the  year  by  the 
opening  of  seven  new  classrooms,  while  the 
old  classrooms  have  been  converted  into 
two  large  playrooms.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  suffered  the  loss  through  retirement  of 
three  members  of  the  staff,  Miss  Adams, 
Dr.  Lee  Ashton  and  Miss  King,  who  have 
all  been  at  the  school  a  very  long  time. 
Indeed,  their  combined  services  totalled 
1 17  years. 

Royal  Dundee  Institution. 

Various  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  Institution  are  noted  in  the  Report. 
They  include  an  arrangement  to  come  into 
operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1939  /40,  whereby  in  cases  of  sickness  among 
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the  blind  workers  full  wages  will  be  paid  for 
the  first  month,  and  three-quarters  wages 
for  the  next  five  ;  a  reduction  of  the  age  of 
retirement  for  women  to  60  ;  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  contributory  superannuation  scheme 
for  seeing  workers.  The  Report  records  the 
formation  of  a  Dramatic  Club,  and  the 
production  of  a  three-act  play  by  eight  blind 
and  partially  blind  Institution  workers. 

Royal  Leicester  Institution. 

The  Report  always  owes  much  to  the 
talented  co-operation  of  its  writer  and 
photographer  who  are  adepts  at  telling  a 
story  in  word  and  picture.  We  read  of  an 
old  Yorkshireman,  “  young  at  92,"  who 
after  years  spent  in  shipbuilding  yards 
retired  twenty  years  ago,  and  took  up 
carpentry  as  a  hobby.  After  80  he  made 
1 7  dog-kennels  !  His  picture,  kindly,  shrewd 
and  humorous,  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at. 
There  are  delightful  photographs  of  an  old 
farm  labourer  at  work  in  his  garden  (stocked 
with  the  help  of  the  Allotment  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Friends),  of  Midland  Post 
Rangers  setting  off  for  camp,  and  of  an  old 
deaf-blind  man  who  spent  sixteen  years  as 
the  useful  member  of  a  Poor  Law  Institution, 
where  he  took  charge  of  the  machinery,  and, 
to  quote  his  own  words,  “  got  to  love  my 
boilers." 

Royal  Victoria  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Photographs  of  the  children  at  work  and 
play  are  a  feature  of  the  Report,  which  is 
noteworthy  as  that  of  the  School’s  centenary 
year.  It  was  founded  in  commemoration  of 
the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  “  instead 
of  a  general  illumination."  Was  it  a  touch 
of  imaginative  foresight  on  the  part  of  our 
great  grand-parents  that  wisely  elected  to 
give  light  to  generations  of  the  younger 
blind  instead  of  spending  money  on  fireworks 
and  flares  ?  A  special  gift  of  £100  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Centenary  from  a  valued  friend  of 
the  school  is  recorded. 

Reading  Association. 

Monthly  talks  on  the  treasures  of  the 
Reading  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  given  by 
the  Curator  have  given  great  pleasure  to  the 
adult  blind.  To-day  the  blind  child  is 
generally  given  every  opportunity  at  school 
to  handle  objects  and  gain  an  idea  of  their 
shape  and  size,  but  we  sometimes  forget  to 
provide  facilities  for  older  people  whose 
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blindness  may  be  of  such  long  standing  that 
they  have  forgotten  what  things  looked  like. 
An  outing,  a  garden  party,  a  symphony 
concert,  a  Christmas  treat  and  a  Social 
Evening  were  among  the  amenities  of  the 
year. 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution. 

The  number  cared  for  by  the  Institution 
is  now  nearly  2,000,  of  whom  over  1,200  are 
unemployable  blind  persons.  The  school 
activities  during  the  year  included  some 
interesting  educational  visits,  one  to  the 
local  petty  sessional  court  and  another  to 
the  Telephone  Exchange.  A  fortnight  was 
spent  by  28  pupils  with  two  teachers  at  the 
National  Institute’s  School  Journey  Centre. 
Other  events  of  the  year  included  the  removal 
of  the  Home  Workers’  department  to  the 
new  quarters  built  to  accommodate  technical 
pupils,  holidays  at  Blackpool  for  a  small 
party  of  blind  women,  and  a  variety  of 
outings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  war  will  not 
interfere  with  the  proposed  new  Senior 
School,  plans  for  which  are  complete. 

Gloucestershire  County  Association. 

The  Report  pays  a  special  tribute  to  the 
collecting  activities  of  Mr.  King  Cummings 
and  his  workers,  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  and  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  have  collected  nearly  £1,040  for 
the  funds,  "  a  wonderful  achievement,  par¬ 
ticularly  considering  how  very  difficult  and 
unsettled  the  twelve  months  have  been.” 
That  the  Association  has  been  alive  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  time  is  made  clear  in  a 
paragraph  dealing  with  Air  Raid  Precau¬ 
tions,  and  mentioning  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  bring  all  blind  persons  needing 
special  care  in  an  emergency  to  the  notice  of 
the  responsible  Air  Raid  Warden. 

Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society. 

The  Report  records  the  death  of  Miss 
E.  S.  Bredin,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
and  a  devoted  worker  for  the  blind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Stepney  Women’s  Meeting. 
Classes  continue  to  be  held  in  nine  centres 
for  men  and  women  in  London,  and  the 
Society  also  has  its  two  homes  at  Maldon 
and  Forest  Hill  in  addition  to  the  house  at 
Hackney  converted  into  tenements.  In  all 
branches  of  the  work  there  is  steady  develop¬ 
ment. 


Brighton  School  for  Boys. 

The  Report  gives  an  account  of  the  after¬ 
careers  of  25  boys  who  left  in  the  past  ten 
years,  showing  that  only  four  of  these 
proceeded  to  training  for  “  blind  ”  trades  or 
occupations  ;  similarly  of  the  eight  boys  who 
left  this  year,  only  one  was  regarded  as 
“  occupationally  blind  ”  and  passed  on  to 
technical  training  in  a  blind  institution. 
With  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  the  School  has  temporarily  increased  its 
fees  in  order  to  meet  a  deficit.  Hitherto, 
expenditure  had  kept  pace  with  income. 
The  Report  is  attractively  illustrated. 

Norwich  Institution. 

Contract  orders  for  the  Admiralty  and 
War  Office  were  among  those  secured  by  the 
Brush  Department  of  the  Institution  in  the 
year — a  piece  of  news  which  suggests  that 
some  of  the  trade  depression  caused  by  the 
war  may  be  relieved.  A  Workshop  and 
Retail  Sales  Shop  at  Yarmouth  has  been 
opened  during  the  year,  to  the  benefit  and 
delight  of  those  workers  in  Yarmouth  who 
have  hitherto  had  to  travel  daily  to  Norwich 
or  live  in  the  Institution.  Physical  Training 
and  Continuation  Classes  for  trainees  have 
been  developed  during  the  year  under  fully 
qualified  instructors. 

Southern  Regional  Association. 

The  Report  records  a  full  and  active  year, 
including  the  holding  of  three  large  Con¬ 
ferences,  the  setting  up  of  the  new  central 
register,  the  inauguration  of  a  staff  superan¬ 
nuation  scheme,  and  a  survey  of  the  deaf- 
blind  within  the  region,  arranged  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  During  the  year  the  Secretary  has 
been  able  to  establish  valuable  personal 
contacts  by  visiting  nearly  eighty  voluntary 
associations  or  local  authorities.  Much  of 
the  Report  is  devoted  to  statistical  records 
of  the  blind  in  the  region,  compiled  in  the 
forms  required  by  the  Ministry. 

Guernsey  Local  Blind  Association. 

Few  forms  of  activity  can  be  more  deaden¬ 
ing  than  reading  countless  Annual  Reports, 
and  it  was  with  a  shock  of  pleasant  surprise 
that  this  modest-looking  Report  turned  out 
to  be  the  winner  in  a  big  pile  on  the  reviewer’s 
desk.  In  half  a  dozen  pages  it  gives  pleasant 
details  of  the  people  helped  which  must  make 
subscribers  feel  that  they  are  dealing  with 
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friends  instead  of  “  cases. ”  There  is  no 
straining  after  the  picturesque  or  pathetic, 
but  plain  news  like  :  “  James  and  Margery 
were  here  for  their  holiday  last  August,  and 
of  course  little  Jimmy.”  “  Mr.  le  Poidevin 
still  continues  his  vegetable  round,  and  will 
undertake  any  light  carting.”  Even  in  the 
accounts  “  Trunk  calls  at  time  of  crisis  ”  on 
the  debit  side,  and  a  gift  from  “  The  Royal 
Antediluvian  Order  of  Buffaloes  ”  on  the 
credit,  have  something  rather  exciting  about 
them.  But  will  Guernsey  please  put  its 
name  on  the  cover  next  time  ? 

Empire 

South  African  Library,  Grahamstown. 

This  Report  is  always  interesting  for  it 
manages  to  strike  that  personal  note  which 
alone  can  redeem  such  a  record  from  same¬ 
ness.  Readers  are  referred  to  by  name,  and 
there  are  countless  interesting  touches : 
“  Mr.  James  .  .  .  spent  his  leisure  in  making 
up  crossword  puzzles  for  his  friends  ”  ; 
“  Francis  Buys  has  given  several  talks  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Schubert.”  “  We  were 
able  to  buy  six  copies  of  the  prophets  Amos 
and  Malachi  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  .  .  .  There  is  a  sad  sequel.  The 
white  ants  have  eaten  the  prophets.”  And 
here  is  another  piece  of  animal  lore  :  “We 
must  warn  readers  to  keep  books  well  out  of 
the  way  of  puppies.  Three  times  this  year 
damage  was  done  by  irresponsible  puppies.” 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  K.-H. 
News-Letter  has  appreciative  readers  in  South 
Africa  as  well  as  at  home,  and  that  the 
Talking  Book  service  is  giving  so  much 
delight. 

National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland 

(South  Tipperary  Branch),  1937-8. 

The  Council  specially  concerns  itself  with 
prevention,  and  hopes  that  before  long  a 
clinic  may  be  provided  for  the  examination 
of  eye  patients  and  beds  reserved  in  local 
hospitals  for  minor  operations.  It  welcomes 
the  appointment  of  a  qualified  ophthal¬ 
mologist  to  care  for  Poor  Law  patients. 
The  section  of  the  Report  headed  “  Visiting 
the  Blind  ”  is  full  of  human  interest,  telling 
of  provision  of  clothing  and  warm  blankets, 
classes  for  the  blind  in  Clonmel,  and  the 
encouragement  of  gardening.  Every  line  of 
the  Report  shows  that  the  South  Tipperary 
Branch  of  the  Council  is  “  alive.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Braille  music  was  issued  in  letter- 
press  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
October  28th,  1939.  The  prices  in  this  catalogue  were 
based  on  the  revised  schedule  and  came  into  force,  in 
respect  of  all  Braille  music  published  by  the  National 
Institute,  on  November  1st,  1939. 

Organ  :  s ■  &■ 

16,781  Archer,  Stuart.  Ballade  in  E  .  .  .  .  o  6 

16^780  O’Connor-Morris,  G.  Lullaby..  ..  06 

16.791  Wesley,  Samuel.  Trumpet  Fantasia  in 

D  (ed.  by  C.  W.  Pearce)  . .  .  .  10 

16.792  Wood,  W.  G.  Concert  Fantasia  and 

Fugue  . .  •  •  •  •  ..10 

Piano  j 

16.785  Alwyn,  W.  Harvest  Home  (Four  Easy 

Descriptive  Pieces)  . .  .  .  ..06 

Bach.  The  Art  of  Fugue  (ed.  by  D.  F. 

Tovey) — 

16,697  No.  16,  Canon  in  the  Tenth  (XVI)  ..  10 

16^698  No.  17,  Fuga  a  4  Soggetti,  in  Contra- 

punto  al  Rovescio  (XVII)  . .  .  .  16 

16.786  Finck,  Herman  (arr.  by).  More  Melo¬ 

dious  Memories  (Further  Pot-Pourri 
of  Fascinating  Airs)  .  .  . .  ..20 

16.787  Kerker,  G.  The  Belle  of  New  York 

(Selection  arr.  by  Charles  Godfrey, 

Junr.)  . .  .  •  •  •  ..16 

Dance  • 

16,834  Baynes,  S.  Destiny,  Waltz  .  .  ..06 

16.830  Carr,  M.  On  the  Outside  Looking  in. 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  •  •  06 

16.831  Gilbert,  J.  Serenade  in  Blue,  Song  Fox- 

Trot  . 06 

16.832  Rogers,  G.,  and  Phillips,  H.  Good¬ 

night,  Children,  Everywhere,  Song 
Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  •  •  ..06 

16.833  Wallace,  Box  and  Cox.  Entente  Cor- 

dial e,  Marching  Song .  .  ..  ..  06 

Songs  :  . 

16,796  A.  L.  (arr.  by).  Come,  Sweet  Morning 

(Viens,  Aurore),  E  :  C — E1  . .  ..06 

16  784  Clarke,  Coningsby.  Reaping,  E  flat : 

Bj— E1 . 06 

16,794  Darke,  Harold.  Uphill,  E  minor  : 

D— E1 . 06 

16  782  Elgar.  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ?  F  : 

E— G1 . 06 

16  795  Murray,  Alan.  One  Morning  in  May, 

F  :  C— F1  . 06 

16  783  Phillips,  M.  F.  Harvest  Home,  G  : 

Bx — -E1 . 06 

16788  Schubert.  Im  Friihling  (In  the  Spring), 

G:  D— F1 . 10 

16789  Schubert.  The  Crusader  (Kreuzzug), 

D  :  Aj — D1 . 06 

Four-Part  Song  :  ^ 

16  779  Campian,  T.  Never  Weather-Beaten 

Sail  (S.A.T.B.),  O.  &  V.  S . 06 
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BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note.- — ■ All  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  Standard 
English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed  and  Paper 
Covered,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Per  Vol. 

Biography  :  s.  d. 

16,636-16,638  Magnificent  Rothschilds,  The,  by 

Cecil  Roth.  3  Vols.  F 197  . .  ..66 

Braille  “  Pandas  ”  : 

16,827-16,829  No.  11.  The  Black  Spectacles, 

by  J.  Dickson  Carr.  3  Vols.  net  o  6 
16,826  No.  12.  May  God  Defend  the  Right, 

by  Nathaniel  Micklem.  1  Vol.  net  o  6 

Educational — History  : 

16,718-16,720  Junior  British  History  Notes, 

Part  IV  (1783-1902),  by  William 
Edwards,  M.A.  3  Vols.  Inter¬ 
mediate  size.  Ei 92  . .  ..66 

Educational — Mathematics  : 

16,762  Tables  of  the  Values  of  Trigonometrical 
Ratios  for  each  Degree  and  Minute 
from  o°  to  90°,  with  Various  Mathe¬ 
matical  Formulae,  compiled  by  J.  R. 
Emblen,  A.C.P.  1  Vol.  F62  .  .  63 

Fiction  : 

16,672-16,674  Wild  Strawberries,  by  Angela 

Thirkell.  3  Vols.  F 172  ..  ...5  9 

16,729-16,731  Saint  in  New  York,  The,  by 

Leslie  Charteris.  3  Vols.  F 174  ..  60 

Science  : 

16,722-16,723  Chemistry,  by  Raphael  Meldola, 

D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  revised  by 
Alexander  Findlay,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C. 

2  Vols.  F 130  ..  ..  ..6  6 

Travel  : 

16,675-16,677  Alone,  by  Richard  E.  Byrd. 

3  Vols.  F 187 .  .  .  .  .  .  ..63 

16,710-16,712  Marvels  of  the  East,  by  Richard 

Halliburton.  3  Vols.  F 151  .  .  •  •  5  3 

MOON  BOOKS. 

Price 
s.  d. 

3,574  Great  Books  Re-told  as  Short  Stories,  by 

A.  Praga,  Vol.  6  (Completion  of  series)  2  6 

4,340  Twelve  Hymns  for  Lent,  in  paper  cover .  .  06 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Classics  :  Vols. 

Hales,  W.  A.  Translation  of  Cicere’s  Letters 
(Jeans’  Selection)  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  1 

Economics  : 

Cunningham,  W.  Growth  of  English  Industry 
and  Commerce  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  8 

Law  : 

Jones’  Solicitor’s  Clerk  (Ed.  by  F.  W.  Broadgate) 

(1938  Ed.)  . 6 

Logic  : 

Stebbing,  L.  S.  Thinking  to  Some  Purpose  .  .  4 

Miscellaneous  : 

Mottram,  R.  S.  Traders’  Dream  (Romance  of 

the  East  India  Company)  . .  . .  .  .  4 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Williams,  C.  Taliessin  Through  Logos  . .  . .  1 

Science  : 

Crowther,  J.  G.  Science  and  Life  .  .  . .  2 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Carpenter,  S.  C.  Bible  View  of  Life  .  .  , .  4 
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APPARATUS. 

Braille  Clocks. 

The  price  of  the  following  is  increased  : — 

List  **  Special 

Cat.  No.  Price  Price 

9,386  Ingersoll  Clocks  .  .  . .  qs  o d.  6s.  o d. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  increase  in  cost,  the  sale 
of  this  clock  will  be  discontinued  when  the  present 
stock  is  exhausted. 

**  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  Institutions 
in  the  British  Empire. 

Apparatus  Repairs. 

When  forwarding  apparatus  to  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  repair,  customers  are,  in  their  own  interests, 
requested  to  give  exact  particulars  regarding  the 
nature  of  any  defect,  If  this  information  is  omitted, 
considerable  expense  is  often  incurred  in  determining 
the  fault. 

Should  the  apparatus  consist  of  more  than  one  part 
the  complete  article  must  be  forwarded.  Braille 
writing  machines  must  be  accompanied  by  the  board 
and  paper  clamp. 
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35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Carlisle,  H.  G.  Merry  Merry  Maidens  . .  5 

Crompton,  Richmal.  Middle  Things  .  .  .  .  3 

Dell,  Ethel  M.  Sown  Among  Thorns  . .  5 

Douglas,  C.  Lloyd.  White  Banners  . .  .  .  6 

“  Douglas,  O.”  Jane’s  Parlour  .  .  . .  . .  5 

Duffield,  Anne.  Grecian  Rhapsody  . .  . .  4 

Ermine,  W.  Rustler’s  Ranch  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Fairlie,  G.  Bulldog  Drummond  Attacks  . .  4 

Frank,  Leonhard.  Carl  anck  Anna  ..  ..  2 

Goldie,  Mrs.  Barre.  Vellum  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Horler,  Sydney.-  Tiger  Standish  .  .  . .  .  .  4 

Irvine,  Helen  D.  Fray  Mario  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Morley,  Christopher.  Trojan  Horse  . .  .  .  3 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.  Envoy  Extraordinary  .  .  4 

“Seamark.”  Silent  Six  ..  ..  ..  4 

Syrett,  Netta.  Fulfilment  .  .  .  .  . .  5 

Walpole,  Hugh.  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Traill  .  .  3 

Wentworth,  Patricia.  Devil-in-the-Dark  .  .  4 

Wentworth,  Patricia.  Lonesome  Road  . .  3 

Wren,  P.  C.  Paper  Prison  . .  . .  . .  6 

Miscellaneous  : 

Bigland,  Eileen.  Lake  of  the  Royal  Crocodiles  6 
Curie,  Eve.  Madame  Curie  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

David-Neel,  A.  With  Mystics  and  Magicians  in 
Tibet  . .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  5 

Huxley,  Aldous.  Beyond  the  Mexique  Bay  .  .  4 

Jones,  Jack.  Unfinished  Journey  .  .  .  .  6 

Keown,  Eric  and  Nina  Scott.  Complete  Dog’s 
Dudgeon  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Lucas,  Audrey.  E.  V.  Lucas,  a  Portrait  .  .  2 

Newman,  Bernard.  Pedalling  Poland  .  .  5 

Newman,  Bernard.  Ride  to  Russia  .  .  .  .  6 


Outbreak  of  War.  Issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Information,  22nd  August — 3rd  September, 

1939  . 

Sayers,  Dorothy  L.  Devil  to  Pay 


Schonfield,  Hugh  J.  Suez  Canal  . .  .  .  3 

Strahan,  James.  The  Marechale  .  .  . .  3 

Waldman,  Milton.  Biography  of  a  Family, 
Catherine  de  Medici  and  Her  Children  .  .  4 

Wheeler,  Post.  Albanian  Wonder  Tales  . .  3 

Whitehead,  Professor  A.  N.  Science  and  the 
Modern  World  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  4 

Wood,  Sir  Henry  J.  My  Life  of  Music. .  .  .  7 

Juvenile  : 

Atwater,  Richard  and  Florence.  Mr.  Popper’s 
Penguins  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  1 
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Vols. 

Bowen,  Marjorie.  Trumpet  and  the  Swan  . .  2 


Grade  I  : 

Selected  Modern  Short  Stories  . .  . .  .  .  1 

My  Best  Animal  Story  . .  . .  . .  .  .  2 

French  : 

Nouveau  Larousse — French  Dictionary  and 
Encyclopaedia  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  20 

Moon  : 

Crofts,  F.  W.  Crime  at  Guildford  . .  . .  6 

Montgomery,  L.  M.  Golden  Road  .  .  .  .  5 

Gregory,  J.  Sentinel  of  the  Desert  . .  .  .  •  6 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

30th  January,  1940. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove . .  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  . . 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonards  . .  . .  . .  -  •  •  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  3 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday 

Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  •  •  •  — 

Holiday  Home,  Scarborough  . .  . .  .  •  12 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  ..  ..  5 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Home  Teachers’  Examination.  Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher,  with  many  successes  to  his  credit 
concerning  past  examinations,  continues  to  offer 
comprehensive  postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional 
Knowledge,  also  helpful  guidance  respecting  the 
service  as  a  whole.  For  particulars  apply  :  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17, 
(Enclose  stamp.) 


BRISTOL  ROYAL  BLIND  ASYLUM, 

St.  George’s  Road,  Park  Street,  Bristol. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home  Teacher 
(sighted)  under  the  above  Institution.  Commencing 
salary,  ^156  p.a.  Superannuation  Scheme.  To  com¬ 
mence  April  1st  next.  Applicants  must  hold  the 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and 
should  not  be  over  40  years  of  age.  Applications, 
endorsed  “  Home  Teacher,”  stating  age,  qualifications, 
experience,  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  not  later  than  February 
2gtn  to  the  General  Superintendent. 


WOLVERHAMPTON,  DUDLEY  AND  DISTRICTS 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  HOME 
TEACHER  (sighted).  Salary  £ 156  per  annum.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  be  experienced,  able  to  give  instruction 
in  embossed  type,  and  assist  at  Handicraft  and  Social 
Centres,  and  hold  the  Home  Teachers’  Certificate  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Applications 
stating  age,  qualifications,  and  details  of  experience, 
together  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  must 
be  received  not  later  than  29th  February,  1940. 

J.  Chamberlain, 

62,  Waterloo  Road,  Supt.  and  Secretary. 

Wolverhampton. 
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By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 

BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins  ”  of  the  Blind 
World 

No.  12.— May  God  Defend  the  Right,  by  Nathaniel 
Micklem  (Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford). 
1  vol.  6d.  net. 

A  masterpiece.  “  I  believe,”  says  the  author, 
addressing  his  fellow-Christians,  “  that  we  are 
fighting  for  the  right  against  a  monstrous  wrong.” 
And  he  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  his  belief. 

No.  13— WORLD  DIGEST  of  Current  Fact  and  Com¬ 
ment. 

In  3  vols.  each  month,  is.  net  the  set,  or  12s.  per 
annum. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  copies  for  the  next  12 
months  should  be  ordered  now. 

No.  14.— Rogue  Male,  by  Geoffrey  Household.  3  vols. 
is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

A  big  game  hunter  stalks  a  European  dictator 
and  is  caught  in  the  act.  His  escape  to  England  but 
not  to  safety,  his  evasion  of  his  pursuers,  and  the 
ultimate  climax  make  up  a  fine  narrative  of  pure 
adventure. 

No.  15.— The  Case  for  Federal  Union,  by  W.  B.  Curry. 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set.  Ready  shortly. 

This  analysis,  by  the  Headmaster  of  one  of  the 
leading  progressive  co-educational  schools  in  England, 
of  the  various  forms  that  world  government  might 
take  after  the  war  is  described  by  Wickham  Steed 
as  one  of  the  soundest  pieces  of  constructive  reason¬ 
ing  that  he  has  read.  J.  B.  Priestley  describes  it  as 
“  a  million  pounds’  worth  of  sense,  courage  and 
hope.” 

Copies  of  all  the  above  can  be  ordered  now  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i. 
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THE  GAIT  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  Dr.  LEO  FUCHS 

( formerly  Assistant  Director  of  the  Blindeninstitut,  Hohe  W arte,  Vienna. 

IN  works  treating  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  view 
expressed  that  among  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  blind  and  arising  out  of  their 
blindness,  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  gait.  It  is  said  that  the  blind  do  not  lift  their  feet 
clear  of  the  ground,  but  move  them  with  a  kind  of  sliding  or  shuffling  movement,  as  though 
they  were  closely  tethered  to  the  earth. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  this  type  of  gait  can  be  observed  in  certain  blind  people.  It 
springs  naturally  from  the  need  of  the  blind  to  feel  with  the  whole  body  when  they  are 
in  movement,  and  more  particularly  to  use  an  exploratory  foot,  in  order  to  have  timely 
warning  of  any  possible  obstacle  in  their  path. 

A  blind  man’s  every  step  is  a  step  into  the  uncertain  and  the  void.  This  fact  is  evidenced 
by  the  need  which  many  feel  to  extend  in  front  of  them  when  walking  a  protective,  feeling  and 
exploring  hand.  It  accounts  also  for  a  particular  facial  expression,  in  which  fear,  agitation 
and  exhaustion  are  simultaneously  reflected,  such  as  might  also  appear  in  the  case  of  a  normal 
person  who  momently  apprehended  a  severe  blow  in  the  face. 

Other  teachers  of  the  blind  besides  myself  have  repeatedly  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
this  fear  of  movement,  which  is  most  plainly  manifest  in  small  blind  children  between  three 
and  six  years  of  age.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  quite  impossible  to  persuade  these  children 
to  take  even  a  few  steps  without  being  led.  It  is  also  the  case  with  blind  children  of  considerably 
greater  age,  and  with  particular  frequency  in  the  congenitally  blind,  that  a  marked  impediment 
in  mobility  is  to  be  encountered  in  the  descent  of  unexpected  stairs  or  even  of  gentle  slopes. 

To  the  task  of  overcoming  this  fear  of  movement  must  be  brought  both  the  self-discipline 
of  the  blind  person  and  his  general  education,  with  particular  reference  to  his  physical  training. 
It  must  be  one  of  the  duties  of  his  teachers  to  bring  him  to  the  consciousness  and  recognition 
of  this  particular  fear,  and  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  exorcising  it. 

There  is  in  fact  a  specific  danger  moment,  and  even  if  it  is  not  possible  in  every  case  to 
give  to  the  blind  the  freedom  and  confidence  in  movement  possessed  by  the  sighted,  it  is  highly 
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desirable  on  psychological,  social  and  prac¬ 
tical  grounds  to  assist  them  to  the  very 
maximum  freedom  and  independence  of 
physical  mobility.  It  naturally  follows  that 
the  blind  must  be  specially  educated  for  the 
world  of  sighted  people,  in  which  they  desire 
to  take  their  place  as  equally  valuable 
members  of  society. 

This  education  cannot  be  commenced  too 
early,  and  demands  a  prolonged  mental  and 
physical  training  if  it  is  to  achieve  its  pur¬ 
pose.  By  mental  training  I  mean  that  a 
blind  person  must  be  made  aware  of  all  the 
peculiarities  which  arise  essentially  from  lack 
of  sight.  He  must  learn  to  recognise  the 
danger  moment  which  he  encounters  while  in 
free  physical  motion,  and  must  be  able  to 
assess  it  rightly.  Physical  self-control  must 
take  the  place  of  physical  limitation.  Such 
physical  control  will  naturally  be  materially 
assisted  by  the  right  kind  of  physical 
training.  But  the  mental  training  is  the 
indispensable  condition.  Resilience  of  will¬ 
power,  a  special  concentration  and  self¬ 
observation  must  constantly  be  brought  into 
play,  while  at  the  same  time  the  natural  im¬ 
pulse  to  keep  the  foot  movements  close  to  the 
ground  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  them  in 
greater  safety,  must  be  constantly  restrained. 
The  mental  concentration  must  devote  it¬ 
self  to  bringing  the  movement  of  leg  and  foot 
into  due  relation  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  ultimately  to  the  control  of  the 
facial  expression. 

The  teacher  of  the  blind,  as  also  the  pupil 
himself,  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
while  the  blind  can  certainly  be  educated  to 
self-control,  they  lack  the  capacity  to  achieve 
this  control  by  comparison.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  blind  man  to  correct  his  movements 
by  taking  a  quick  glance  at  the  movements  of 
others.  At  this  point  the  teacher  or  friend 
of  the  pupil  must  tactfully  intervene  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  necessary  corrections,  as  besides 
the  inevitable  restraint  in  movement,  a 
number  of  other  faults  occur  in  walking,  as 
for  example  a  swaying  of  the  hips,  or  a  cer¬ 
tain  lateral  pendulum  movement  of  the  body, 
etc.,  etc.  The  correction  must,  however,  be 
tactful.  To  awake  in  the  blind  a  conviction 
that  the  defective  movements  of  the  body 
are  an  irremediable  result  of  blindness  must 
at  all  costs  be  avoided,  because  this  is  indeed 
by  no  means  the  case.  As  is  well  known  to 


all  teachers  who  engage  actively  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  of  the  blind,  a  complete  physical 
self-mastery  can  be  achieved,  which  over¬ 
comes  entirely  the  limitations  imposed  by 
blindness.  This  self-mastery  raises  the  free 
movement  of  the  body  to  the  normal  level, 
and  assures  to  the  blind  the  achievement  of 
a  free  and  confident  gait. 

Among  all  kinds  of  exercises  to  promote 
cpurage  and  agility,  which  serve  also  to  in¬ 
crease  self-confidence,  and  consequently 
safety,  and  which  also  facilitate  the  correct 
appraisal  of  the  danger  moment,  all  kinds  of 
running  and  marching  exercises,  and  games 
involving  running  and  rapid  movement  of 
the  body  are  particularly  to  be  recommended 
for  inclusion  in  the  general  curriculum  of 
physical  training.  I  myself  lay  particular 
stress  in  this  connection  upon  jumping 
exercises.  I  include  herein  high  jumps,  long 
jumps,  and  jumping  from  a  height,  the  first 
two  being  either  running  or  standing  jumps. 
Jumping  makes  considerable  claim  on  the 
presence  of  mind,  the  courage  and  the  agility 
of  the  blind.  Here,  still  more  than  in  walking, 
they  must  overcome  the  fear  which  arises 
in  them  when  they  must  take  a  sudden  leap 
into  the  unknown  and  the  void. 

Obstacle  racing  is  also  of  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  value,  while  the  wide  range  of  Swedish 
exercises  and  dancing  exercises  are  designed 
to  produce  smooth  and  well-executed  move¬ 
ments,  free  from  both  mental  and  physical 
restrictions. 

Finally,  the  blind  must  be  systematically 
trained,  or  must  train  themselves,  to  walk 
abroad  alone.  It  is  essential  not  to  minimise 
the  danger  which  must  be  involved  in  walking 
freely  in  the  street.  The  training  must  aim 
at  the  maximum  use  and  alertness  of  all  the 
faculties,  as  well  as  at  the  extensive  and 
expert  use  of  that  great  friend  of  the  blind 
man  who  walks  alone — his  stick.  These 
two  factors  greatly  reduce  the  danger,  al¬ 
though  it  can  naturally  not  be  reduced  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  normal 
pedestrians. 

I  think,  however,  that  all  blind  people  to 
whom  a  high  degree  of  self-reliance  and  in¬ 
dependence  is  dear,  will  agree  with  me  that 
in  order  to  obtain  these  qualities  one  must  be 
prepared  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  risk. 

In  my  view  it  is  of  great  value  to  set  aside 
special  school  hours  for  the  exercise  and 
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development  of  the. senses.  Byjthis  means, 
while  the  senses  are  still  in  a  highly  receptive 
state,  a  whole  world  of  mental  impressions 
and  experiences  can  be  built  up,  of  which  the 
blind  person  will  stand  in  the  greatest  need 
in  his  later  life,  and  which  as  an  adult  he 
can  only  acquire  by  degrees  and  with  vastly 
greater  effort. 

HOME 

Southampton  Association’s  New  Social  Club 
for  the  Blind. — The  new  Social  Club  of  the 
Southampton  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  at  43,  The  Avenue,  Southampton,  was 
opened  last  month  by  the  Deputy  Mayor, 
Councillor  A.  H.  Powdrill.  Alderman  T.  H. 
Sanders,  Chairman  of  the  Association,  said  the 
opening  of  the  club  had  been  the  ambition  of 
the  Committee  for  a  number  of  years.  It  had 
been  badly  needed,  since  there  were  between 
300  and  400  blind  people  in  the  town  and  the 
number  was  increasing.  Councillor  Powdrill 
said  he  was  sorry  that  the  Mayor,  owing  to 
illness,  was  unable  to  perform  the  opening 
ceremony.  He  paid  tribute  to  those  who  were 
working  for  the  blind,  and  said  that  it  was  a 
fine  thing  that  the  expenses  of  establishing  the 
Club  had  not  fallen  on  the  rates  and  that  the 
money  was  raised  voluntarily.  He  hoped  that 
people  would  not  only  think  of  the  work  done 
by  the  blind  but  buy  their  products. 

Northern  Counties  Association  Conference.— 
The  contribution  to  the  national  war  effort 
which  is  possible  by  the  workshops  of  the  blind 
was  discussed  last  month  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 
at  the  Guildhall,  York. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  (Alderman  R.  J. 
Pulleyn)  offered  a  civic  welcome  to  the  delegates, 
to  which  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale,  of  New¬ 
castle,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association,  replied. 

Alderman  E.  Bloom  (West  Hartlepool)  in¬ 
quired  what  was  the  position  with  regard 
to  the  contribution  of  the  blind  workshops 
to  the  country’s  war  effort.  He  suggested 
that  the  time  might  come  when  the  com¬ 
bined  effort  of  all  the  workshops  in  the  North 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  negotiations  with  the 
Ministry  of  Supply,  and  said  it  was  decided 
that  a  general  committee  that  had  been  set  up 
should  make  a  comprehensive  tender  for  the 
whole  of  the  workshops  in  the  country,  but  there 
was  no  power  to  prevent  any  institution  or 
manufacturer  tendering  for  a  Government 
contract.  The  Government  were  anxious  to 


At  a  time  in  which  regular  physical  exer¬ 
cises  for  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land 
are  hailed  as  “  National  Service,”  there  is 
clearly  a  duty  on  the  blind,  both  in 
their  own  interests  and  those  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  to  bring  to  the  very 
maximum  their  physical  independence  and 
self-sufficiency. 

NEWS 

learn  the  maximum  production  of  the  blind 
workshops  so  that  they  could  be  brought  into 
the  general  scheme  of  national  economy . 

Mr.  Whittam  (Bolton)  stressed  the  danger 
of  concentrating  on  Government  contracts  to 
the  detriment  of  the  private  trade  of  the  work¬ 
shops  and  hoped  that  blind  institutions  would 
not  undercut  the  ordinary  manufacturers.  Some 
workshops  already  had  enough  work  and  he 
urged  immediate  action  to  secure  materials 
necessary  so  that  the  blind  workshops  could 
carry  on  with  their  work. 

There  was  no  resolution  on  the  subject. 

After  a  long  debate,  the  Association  decided 
that,  subject  to  satisfactory  premises  being 
secured,  the  headquarters  of  the  Association 
should  be  removed  from  Manchester  to  Leeds. 

Councillor  D.  J.  Bailey  (Blackpool)  asked 
whether  any  authorities  had  adopted  a  sliding 
scale  of  allowances  to  blind  people  to  allow  for 
a  rise  or  fall  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Councillor  Flanaghan  replied  that  so  far  as 
was  known  this  system  had  not  been  adopted. 

It  was  decided  that  authorities  should  be 
circularised  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
how  they  were  making  allowances  to  the  blind 
to  meet  the  cost  of  living  increase. 

Increased  Grants  in  Edinburgh  and  Lanark¬ 
shire. — -Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution 
for  the  Blind  have  granted  an  increase  of  2  s.  a 
week  for  men  and  is.  for  women  and  trainees 
to  be  paid  retrospective  to  the  first  pay-day  in 
January. 

Edinburgh  Town  Council  has  granted  increases 
to  the  blind  on  domiciliary  allowances  as 
follows  :  2s.  for  married  couples,  is.  6d.  for  the 
unmarried  blind,  is.  for  a  dependant  over 
16,  and  6d.  for  a  dependant  under  16. 

Lanarkshire  County  Council  has  granted  an 
increase  of  is.  6d.  to  married  couples,  3d.  for 
each  dependant  child,  and  is.  for  unmarried 
persons.  The  household  means  test  is  retained 
in  the  county. 

Increased  Unemployable  Grant  in  North  Riding. 

— The  North  Riding  County  Council  has  aug¬ 
mented  the  maximum  allowance  payable  to 
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unemployable  blind  persons  from  20s.  to  22s.  6d., 
and  proportionate  increases,  as  from  April  1st. 
Expenditure  under  this  head  will  thereby  be 
increased  from  £10,920  to  £13, 650. 

War  Bonus  for  Hull’s  Unemployable  Blind. — 
The  Hull  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind 
has  decided  to  grant  a  war  bonus  of  10  per  cent, 
to  370  unemployable  blind  people  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

Two  Blind  War  Service  Items. — Blind  persons 
at  the  London  Association’s  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  in  Peckham  Road  are  helping  to  cope 
with  the  unprecedented  demand  for  knitting 
needles.  Production  of  needles  has  been  greatly 
expanded. 

For  the  salvaging  of  paper  by  dustmen,  the 
Colne  Valley  Urban  Council  are  to  purchase 
baskets  made  at  the  Bradford  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  The  baskets  will  be  fixed  to  the 
rear  of  the  wagons. 

Edinburgh  Braille  Printing  Jubilee  Celebra¬ 
tions. — In  connection  with  the  jubilee  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  Braille  printing  department  of  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh, 
last  month,  Mr.  J.  B.  Adshead  presided  at  a 
supper  held  in  the  Institution  at  Craigmillar 
Park,  attended  by  blind  employees  in  the 
department.  Music  and  songs  were  rendered 
by  students  from  the  School.  Mr.  George 
Duncan,  who  was  actually  responsible  for  the 
starting  and  running  of  the  department  50  years 
ago,  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  other  speakers 
were  Lord  Provost  Steele  and  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Guthrie,  D.D. 

Minimum  Wage  for  Leicester’s  Blind  Workers. 

— Leicester  City  Council  last  month  approved  a 
proposal  by  the  Parliamentary  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  to  pay  a  minimum  wage 
of  42s.  6d.  weekly  to  blind  male  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Blind  Institution  workshops,  and 
of  30s.  weekly  to  blind  women  workers. 

An  amendment  put  forward  by  Councillor 
F.  J.  Jackson  that  the  minimum  wage  for  men 
should  be  50s.  was  defeated  by  34  votes  to  19. 

Alderman  W.  E.  Wilford,  Chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  and  General  Purposes  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  that  the  City  Council  were  partners 
with  the  County  Council  and  Rutland  in  the 
scheme  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Confer¬ 
ences  between  these  authorities  had  been 
practically  unanimous  about  the  proposed 
increase. 

He  emphasised  that  in  addition  to  the  sug¬ 
gested  minimum  payments  there  were  family 
allowances,  such  as  3s.  6d.  for  each  child  and 
9s.  for  the  wife,  if  she  was  blind.  If  the  wife  was 
sighted,  allowance  was  made  in  accordance  with 
the  domestic  circumstances. 

What  the  Committee  was  proposing  to  do  was 
a  considerable  advance  to  the  blind  people  of 


the  city.  There  was  also  a  bonus  of  2s.  6d.  as  an 
allowance  towards  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

A  man  with  four  children  and  a  sighted  wife 
would  receive,  he  instanced,  about  £3.  5s.  a 
week. 

The  Council,  he  said,  had  been  in  recent  years 
most  generous  and  helpful  to  the  blind  folk  of 
Leicester,  and  were  now  spending  £15,000  to 
£16,000  a  year  on  their  welfare.  In  1932  the 
amount  was  £2,000. 

“  To  talk  of  a  minimum  wage  is  to  my  mind 
a  complete  fallacy,”  said  Alderman  Wilford. 

“  In  ordinary  industry  a  minimum  wage 
relates  to  earning  capacity.  But  the  capacity 
of  blind  workers  differs  enormously. 

“  One  man  earns  as  low  as  5s.  a  week.  Some 
earn  as  high  as  £2  a  week.  But  all  will  receive 
at  least  the  proposed  minimum.” 

Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind. — The 
Association’s  temporary  address  is  Twickenham 
Technical  College,  Egerton  Road,  Twickenham, 
and  it  is  from  here  that  the  needs  of  the  Middle¬ 
sex  blind  who  were  evacuated  to  Exeter, 
Wiltshire  and  Northampton,  as  well  as  of  those 
still  resident  in  the  county,  are  attended  to. 
The  Home  Teaching  staff  is  somewhat  depleted 
at  the  present  time.  One  is  temporarily  working 
for  East  Sussex,  which  is  a  reception  area  for 
blind  evacuees  ;  one  has  remained  in  Exeter 
with  the  blind  evacuated  from  Willesden  and 
Salusbury  Road  Workshop  ;  one  is  temporarily 
in  Northampton ;  and  two  have  resigned. 
The  remaining  Home  Teachers  are  covering  the 
additional  areas.  Great  help  is  being  given  by 
voluntary  workers  who  have  stepped  into  the 
breach  and  are,  in  a  number  of  cases,  doing 
regular  visiting. 

A  large  number  of  the  blind  evacuees  in 
Northampton  have  returned  home.  The  North¬ 
ampton  Association  provided  coaches  so 
that  they  could  return  without  trouble  and 
expense. 

At  Exeter  about  30  unemployable  and 
40  workshop  blind  men  and  women  are  billeted 
out.  Many  London  workshop  employees  are 
also  there.  Voluntary  helpers  in  Exeter  have 
nobly  assisted  the  Home  Teacher  in  keeping  the 
visitors  happy.  The  main  worry  is  that  the 
men  anticipated  that  they  would  be  given  work 
there,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  done.  A 
scheme  has  been  worked  out  and  if  the  money 
is  granted  by  Middlesex  and  London  County 
Councils,  a  workshop  can  be  provided. 

In  Wiltshire  most  of  the  evacuees  have 
settled  down  and  are  very  happy. 

At  home  in  Middlesex  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  being  carried  on  as  normally  as  possible. 
A  number  of  Clubs  meet  in  the  afternoon  and 
Handicraft  Classes  and  individual  knitters  are 
now  making  comforts  for  the  Forces. 
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Knitting  for  the  Forces. — As  a  result  of  many 
enquiries  from  blind  people  as  to  ways  in  which 
they  could  help  by  knitting  for  the  troops, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  war,  issued  a  Braille  book  of 
knitting  patterns,  “  War  Woollies,”  now  in  its 
second  edition.  Further  to  stimulate  interest, 
the  Institute  organised  a  knitting  competition, 
which  has  been  extensively  advertised  in  its 
Braille  periodicals,  and  which  provides  for  the 
three  classes  of  workers,  who  are  classified  as 
Skilled  Adults,  Less  Skilled  Adults,  and  Juniors. 
The  competition  closes  on  April  1st,  and  already 
a  useful  selection  of  socks,  scarves,  helmets, 
gloves,  etc.,  await  the  decision  of  the  judges. 
Each  competitor  will  receive  a  commemorative 
certificate. 

Blind  women  all  over  the  country  are  indeed 
making  a  splendid  contribution  to  national 
service  by  their  industry  and  skill  in  knitting. 
A  writer  in  the  Sussex  Daily  News,-  after  a 
visit  to  Wavertree  House,  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Home  for  Blind  Women  at  Hove,  says  : — 

“  Miss  V.  M.  Connell,  the  Matron,  showed  me 
some  of  the  perfectly  knitted  blankets,  helmets 
and  socks  that  these  women  and  girls  have 
made  for  the  Red  Cross  and  for  the  Navy, 
Army  and  Air  Force.  A  large  parcel  of  woollies 
has,  I  was  told,  been  sent  to  Finland,  and  the 
company  are  now  engaged  in  working  for  the 
Navy.” 

This  spirit  of  service  is  well  illustrated  by 
“  An  Appeal,”  written  by  a  blind  woman  in 


rhyme  which  is  printed  in  the  Norwood  Press. 
The  first  verse  is  as  follows 

Knit!  Knit!  Knit! 

You  can  do  it  as  you  sit 
By  the  fire,  in  the  train, 

In  the  street,  the  road,  or  lane, 

In  the  tram,  or  tube,  or  bus. 

There’s  no  need  to  make  a  fuss, 

But,  women  of  our  land, 

Please  lend  a  helping  hand. 

And  knit!  knit!  knit! 

“  Rovering  to  Success  ”  in  Braille. — The  Rev. 
Harold  Gibb,  who  is  associated  with  the  Post 
Branch  of  the  Rover  Scout  Movement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind,  has  arranged  with  the  Boy 
Scout  Association  for  the  publication  in  Braille 
of  “  Rovering  to  Success,”  by  the  Chief  Scout. 
It  is  issued  in  two  volumes,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
its  publication  will  lead  to  new  Blind  Rover 
Scouts  being  enrolled.  A  copy  of  the  Braille 
edition  is  presented  to  every  recruit  or  it  can 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  is.  net  a  volume  on 
application  to  the  Rev.  Harold  Gibb,  Saintbury 
Close,  near  Broadway,  Worcestershire. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. — The  emer¬ 
gency  measures  taken  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  the  outbreak  of  war  necessitated 
the  temporary  removal  of  some  of  its  activities 
to  Chorleywood  College,  the  Moon  works  at 
Brighton,  and  premises  at  Reigate.  The  emer¬ 
gency  measures  having  been  completed,  all 
these  activities  have  now  been  resumed  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Institute,  at  224,  226  and 
228,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE 


Blind  School  Celebrations  in  Cochin  State, 
India. — A  very  enjoyable  time  was  spent  by 
the  pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Kunnam- 
kulam,  Cochin  State,  S.  India,  on  the  Annual 
School  Hay  when  it  was  celebrated  under  the 
Presidentship  of  Sir  R.  K.  Shunmukham  Chetty, 
K.C.I.E.,  Hewan  Sahib  of  Cochin  State.  There 
was  a  successful  Variety  Entertainment  by  the 
pupils  of  the  School  which  was  much  appreciated 
by  the  public.  The  Hewan  Sahib  in  his  speech 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Staff  and 


the  Management  for  conducting  the  School 
successfully  in  spite  of  the  various  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  faced,  and  after  dwelling 
on  the  immediate  needs  of  the  School,  made  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  public  to  support  the 
Institution  wholeheartedly ;  and  set  an 
example  to  them  by  announcing  an  encouraging 
donation  towards  the  School  expenses  and 
offering  a  splendid  feast  to  the  pupils,  who 
heartily  enjoyed  it. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


A  Cure  for  Certain  Cases  of  Keratitis.— 

According  to  the  Manchester  Evening  News,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  physicians,  in  co-operation 
with  physicians  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
Medical  School  and  the  Milbanks  Memorial 


Fund,  have  discovered  that  one  of  the  forms 
of  blindness  known  as  keratitis  is  due  to  the  lack 
in  the  diet,  or  the  inability  to  digest,  the  specific 
vitamin  known  as  riboflavin,  one  of  the  vitamin 
B  group  found  in  liver,  milk,  eggs,  vegetables 
and  yeast,  and  that  administration  of  this 
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vitamin  would  clear  up  the  spots  on  the  cornea 
caused  by  the  disease  and  restore  vision,  and 
would  also  prevent  the  development  of  the 
disease  if  administered  in  its  early  or  incipient 
stages.  A  new  method  has  also  been  developed 
making  it  possible  to  determine  the  existence 
of  the  condition  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  appear. 

It  is  stated  that  this  form  of  keratitis  is 
prevalent  in  the  United  States,  but  we  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  not,  at  present,  prevalent  in 
England.  Riboflavin  is  a  well  known  principle 
containing  vitamin  B  and  is  prescribed  fairly 
generally  in  England  in  diseases  associated  with 
vitamin  deficiency.  It  is  considered  to  be  of 
great  value  in  those  cases  of  keratitis  which  are 
due  to  vitamin  deficiency  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  it  is  of  value  in  all  cases  of  keratitis. 

Reader’s  Digest  as  a  Monthly  Talking  Book  — 

The  proprietors  of  the  Reader’s  Digest,  which 
has  been  long  available  in  Braille,  announce  the 
issue  of  a  special  “  talking  ”  edition  of  this 
publication,  the  first  of  its  kind,  for  distribution 
on  a  loan  basis  from  some  27  regional  libraries 
now  serving  the  blind  of  the  U.S.A.  The 
contents  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  will 
be  transcribed  upon  special  master  phonograph 
records  from  which  copies  will  be  struck  for 
the  use  of  the  regional  libraries. 

The  “  Talking  Digest  ”  will  be  issued  con¬ 
currently  with  the  regular  monthly  edition, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a  year’s  issues  will 
require  from  100  to  120  phonograph  records, 
each  playing  20  minutes  to  a  side. 

Radio  School  Lessons  Help  to  Conserve  Sight- 

Broadcasting  as  a  method  of  education  of  school 
children — particularly  those  with  seriously  defec¬ 
tive  vision — is  advocated  by  Miss  Olive  S.  Peck, 
Supervisor  of  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Classes 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  a  report  on  “  The  Radio 
in  Sight-Saving  Classes,”  published  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  method  has  been 
demonstrated,  according  to  Miss  Peck,  by  the 
successful  use  of  radio  lessons  which  are  heard 
regularly  by  65,000  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Cleveland.  The  greatest  benefit 
of  this  plan,  she  believes,  is  the  daily  “  eye  rest 
period  ”  which  it  affords. 

“  Education  has  been  carrying  on  quite  a 
bombardment  of  the  visual  sense  for  many 
years,”  Miss  Peck  comments.  “  The  use  of  the 
auditory  sense  has  been  rather  neglected  as  a 
gateway  of  learning  in  the  regular  classes.  But 
educators  are  now  interested  in  using  radio, 
and  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  are  among 
the  pioneers  in  this  field. 

“  Cleveland  radio  stations  donated  fifteen 
minutes  of  time  each  day  for  school  lessons 


as  far  back  as  1925.  At  first  music  appreciation 
lessons  were  broadcast,  and  then  arithmetic 
lessons  were  started  in  1929.  The  results  of 
music  and  arithmetic  lessons  were  so  successful 
that  art,  English,  science,  health,  safety,  and 
social  studies  were  made  subjects  of  experi¬ 
mentation. 

“  A  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1938  enabled 
the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  to  establish 
its  own  school  radio  station,  WBOE — the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  radio  sets  have  been  installed  in  the 
school  system,  one  for  each  school.  Some  of 
these  are  hooked  up  with  public  address  systems 
already  installed  so  that  the  children  of  any 
selected  classrooms  may  listen. 

“  It  has  been  found  that  radio  teaching,  to  be 
effective,  must  have  teacher  and  pupil  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  classrooms  which  are  receiving  the 
broadcast.  To  induce  this  activity,  radio 
lesson  guides  are  prepared.  The  classroom 
teacher  knows  in  advance  what  is  expected  of 
her  and  of  her  pupils  during  the  broadcast. 
These  lesson  guides  are  quite  elaborate.  Every 
lesson  is  preceded  by  a  set-up  showing  what  the 
teacher  has  to  write  on  the  board  and  what  the 
activities  are.  Visual  material  is  used  when 
necessary  during  the  lesson. 

“  One  fine  development  of  the  use  of  broad¬ 
casting  is  an  increased  interest  in  speech. 
Everybody  is  becoming  more  or  less  radio¬ 
conscious.  Tests  are  showing  that  many  speech 
defects  are  the  result  of  auditory  defects. 
Perhaps  many  of  us  who  are  in  sight-saving 
class  work  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to 
the  auditory  condition  of  our  children.” 

Honour  to  Bonzo. — Joseph  Mebillo  is  a  blind 
student  at  the  University  of  Newark,  U.S.A. , 
and  his  dog  Bonzo  has  been  his  faithful  attendant 
during  his  four  years  at  the  university. 

Now  Mebillo  has  won  his  degree  and  Bonzo 
has  received  an  ovation  from  the  President  of 
the  University,  who  said  : 

“  Faithful  friend,  patient  guide,  always  present 
at  the  lectures  of  the  scholastic  year,  now  the 
associate  of  your  master  in  his  distinction, 
the  University  of  Newark  honours  you  for 
the  qualities  which  have  made  of  you  a 
friendly  and  familiar  figure  in  our  lecture 
rooms. 

“  You  have  not  often  spoken,  but  when  your 
voice  has  been  raised  it  has  always  commanded 
attention.  There  have  also  been  times  when 
your  yawns  have  been  a  perfect  echo  of  the 
unexpressed  thoughts  of  your  fellow  students. 

“  As  President  of  the  University  I  have  the 
distinguished  privilege  of  conferring  upon 
you  the  diploma  honoris  causa  of  Canine 
Fidelity.” 
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SIMPLER  BRAILLE  MATHEMATICAL 

NOTATION 

By  JOHN  R.  EMBLEN,  A.C.P. 


SELDOM  has  a  ray  of  light  more 
timely  penetrated  the  nebulous 
psychological  atmosphere  than  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Loch- 
i  head’s  article  (in  the  February 
|  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind) 
on  the  eve  of  the  acceptance  and 
publication  (temporarily  deferred  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  war)  of  the  newly  created 
International  Mathematical  and  Chemical 
Notation.  His  intellectual  torch,  obviously, 
does  not  require  a  refill,  and  doubtless  his 
bulb  will  continue  to  radiate  its  brilliance 
even  when  the  searchlight  of  investigation 
has  been  turned  on. 

Mr.  Lochhead — like  many  of  us  before 
him — now  clamours  for  a  Simpler  Mathe¬ 
matical  Notation.  He  pays  the  National 
Institute  a  very  high  compliment  indeed  when 
he  states,  and  repeats,  that  all  the  Scientific 
Text-Books  published  by  them — even  with 
our  existing  Braille  notation  with  which  he 
is  at  variance — are  “  accurately  reproduced.” 

Our  present  English  Mathematical  and 
Chemical  Notation  may  be  subjected  to 
justifiable  criticism,  but  when  one  thinks 
not  only  of  Simple  Arithmetic  (and  that 
can  be  quite  difficult  enough  from  a  Braille 
standpoint)  but  glances  at  the  chaotic  pic¬ 
tures  presented  to  the  eye  as  the  letterpress 
pages  of  an  Algebra  are  turned  over — in¬ 
volved  Complex  Fractions  with  binomial  or 
trinomial  numerators  and  polynomial  de¬ 
nominators  :  Equations  (quadratic  or  simul¬ 
taneous  quadratic)  involving  a  variety  of 
bracketed  “  unknowns  ”  with  their  positive 
or  negative  values  ;  fractional  and  negative 
Indices  written  “up  there”  and  Suffixes 
written  “  down  there  ”  ;  the  various  series 
of  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progres¬ 
sions  ;  the  intricate  formulae  of  Permutations 
and  Combinations  ;  to  say  nothing  about  the 
complexities  of  the  Binomial  Theorem — 
Trigonometry,  Conic  Section,  Statics,  Hydro¬ 
statics,  Dynamics,  Mechanics,  and  Integral 
and  Differential  Calculus — all  these,  and 
many  more,  accurately  transcribed  into 
Braille  by  means  of  the  various  combinations 


of  Six  Dots  ! — well,  personally,  I  feel  a  very 
proud  man  to  know  that  these  things  are 
possible,  and  accomplished.  But  my  exalted 
opinion  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a 
far  better  and  simpler  Notation,  similar  to 
that  suggested  by  our  friend  Mr.  Lochhead. 
I  will  here  take  the  responsibility  for  assuring 
him  that,  should  he  wisely  decide  to  submit 
his  System  in  extenso  to  the  National  In¬ 
stitute,  his  reservoir  of  wisdom  and  creative 
genius  will  be  plumbed  to  its  very  depths  by 
the  competent  authority. 

The  Notation  outlined  by  Mr.  Lochhead 
in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  that  originally  adopted  and  used  by 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  and,  as  the 
author  rightly  states,  it  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  ;  but  this  is  not  the  right  time,  or 
place,  to  express  approval  or  disapproval 
without  a  thorough  investigation.  There 
is  certainly  something  most  fascinating 

about  writing  8  8 !  for  2X2,  and 

.  •  ••  •  • 

8®  T  8*  for  6A6,  but  I  would  be  bold 

enough  to  say  that,  admirable  though  it 
may  appear,  scientifically  it  is  incorrect ; 
a  Coefficient  is  not  an  Index,  and  to  use  the 
same  Braille  symbol  for  both,  before  and 
after  an  unknown  quantity,  is  a  violation  of 
a  fundamental  principle  which  might  tend 
to  create  an  erroneous  impression  in  the  minds 
of  young  and  innocent  students.  Our  exist¬ 
ing  English  notation  is  not  imipune  from 
similar  criticism.  I  see  many  excellent 
points  in  Mr.  Lochhead’s  proposed  Simpler 
Notation,  and  careful  thought  and  study 
might  reveal,  with  emphasis,  the  indis¬ 
putable  truth  of  those  immortal  lines  : — 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathom' d  caves  of  ocean  hear. 

During  the  past  three  years  an  Inter¬ 
national  Committee,  composed  of  all  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  no  mean  order  and  all  Braille 
experts  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Jurin- 
gius,  of  Sweden,  has  repeatedly  been  in 
conference  abroad.  This  Committee  has  re¬ 
viewed  every  possible  Notation,  and  finally 
has  approved  and  adopted  an  International 
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Mathematical  and  Chemical  Notation  for 
universal  use.  (As  previously  stated,  its 
publication  is  temporarily  deferred.)  In  my 
humble  opinion,  it  is  an  admirable  system, 
based  on  a  scientific  foundation  ;  and,  though 
it  may  not  appear  too  easy  for  the  beginner, 
it  fulfils  all  the  demands  and  requirements 
of  the  various  branches  of  Higher  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Throughout  the  whole  discussions 
I  was  in  constant  touch  with  our  capable 
English  delegate,  Col.  H.  L.  Stafford,  and  I 
never  failed,  and  am  still  prepared,  to  defend 
our  present  system,  purely  because  of  its 
simplicity  and  symmetry  of  construction  ; 
yet  I  wholeheartedly  yield  to  the  wiser 
counsels  of  those  responsible  and  accept  the 
International  Notation  for  the  sake  of  uni¬ 
versal  uniformity. 

Though  our  existing  English  Notation 
(then  incomplete)  was  used  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  Charles  Smith’s  “Algebra”  in 
1907,  it  was  not  until  1917  that  our  Mathe¬ 
matical  and  Chemical  Notation  (in  its  present 
form)  was  officially  recognised  and  published. 
I  was  then  in  constant  consultation  with  its 
inventor — the  eminent  Cambridge  mathe¬ 
matician,  Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  F.R.S. — 
and  I  was  entrusted  with  the  correspondence 
which  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  our 
English  (Taylor)  System  by  the  publishing 
houses  of  France,  America  and  Canada. 
Immediately  afterwards,  and  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  my  “  Guide  to  the 
Writing  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Various 
Formulae  in  Braille  ”  was  published  by  the 
Institute,  in  which  I  dealt  with  every 
mathematical  symbol  in  every  conceivable 
position,  together  with  specific  instructions 
and  rules,  so  that  when,  like  the  village 
blacksmith,  Something  attempted,  something 
done,  Has  earned  a  night’s  repose,  there 
would  remain  an  “emblematic”  relic  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  continuance  of  successful  and  accu¬ 
rate  transcription  of  scientific  books. 

And  now  to  revert  to  Mr.  Lochhead’s 
criticism  :  I  quite  agree  that  we  do  not  make 
enough  use  of  the  “  blank  space  ”  for  clarity, 
and  it  is  nice  to  have  these  happy  reminders  ; 
but  I  would  not  say  that  a  Complex  Fraction 
sum  in  Braille  was  too  bad  and  clumsy  ;  a 
glance  at  a  similar  sum  in  letterpress  in  my 
youth  did  not  present  so  inspiring  a  picture 
to  me,  and  doubtless  Hogarth  himself  would 
have  failed  to  discern  beauty. 


Mr.  Lochhead’s  phrase  :  “  Braille  text¬ 
books  need  not  follow  the  printed  book 
blindly,”  must  be  instantly  negatived.  The 
permissions  of  authors  and  publishers  alike 
to  reproduce  in  Braille  are  only  granted  on 
the  understanding  and  undertaking  that 
“  a  true  and  faithful  copy  is  made.”  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  much  time  and  space  might  be 
saved  if,  say,  for  :  “If  a  straight  line  A-B 
is  divided  into  any  two  parts,  a  and  b,  then 
the  square  on  the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two  parts,  to¬ 
gether  with  twice  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  two  parts,”  could  be  substituted 
“  (a  +  b) 2  =  a2  +  2 ab  +  b2.” 

It  is  the  Institute’s  function  to  transcribe, 
and  not  to  translate,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is 
so  ;  if  any  licence  were  taken  by  an  operator 
or  a  compositor  who  is  not  a  mathematician, 
confusion  and  chaos  would  immediately 
result — the  simple  omission  of  the  second 
numeral  sign  necessary  to  reproduce 
would  render  \x  ,  a  totally  different  pro¬ 
position. 

The  change  of  the  capital  sign  with  the 
advent  of  Standard  English  Braille  was  not 
extended  to  the  Mathematical  Notation,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  proposed  International  Notation; 
the  doubling  of  this  sign  might  often  be  dis¬ 
continued  with  advantage,  but  trouble  would 
be  experienced  where  capital  and  small 
letters  are  intermixed,  as  frequently  happens. 

The  contractions  and  abbreviated  words 
used  in  Geometry  are  those  which  appeal 
most  to  the  expert  engaged  in  transcription 
after  careful  consideration,  and  any  devi¬ 
ation  from  this  principle  could  only  result 
in  the  personal  opinion  of  another  ;  and,  all 
things  being  equal,  and  assuming  that  a  book 
is  correctly  transcribed,  the  submission  of  the 
proofs  to  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
could  only  result  in  the  variation  of  personal 
opinion,  and  much  time  would  be  lost. 

Concerning  mathematical  apparatus,  I  en¬ 
tirely  agree  with  Mr.  Lochhead  that  the 
Calculating  Board  is  clumsy,  cumbrous  and 
unhygienic,  and  it  would  take  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  a  jolly  old  sailor  to  supplement  the 
military  vocabulary  adequately  to  condemn 
it.  There  is  a  substitute,  however,  in  the 
Pyke-Glauser  Visible  Braille  Writer  ;  though 
the  cost  is  high,  speed  and  accuracy  in  calcu¬ 
lating  is  readily  acquired,  and  the  machine 
should  be  in  everyday  use  in  schools. 
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HAMEWARD 

By  BARBARA  ROSS  McINTOSH . 

These  memorial  verses  to  the  late  Lord  Tweedsmuir  (John  Buchan)  by  a  blind  author  well  known  to 
readers  of  this  journal  are  reprinted  by  kind  permission  from  the  Glasgow  Evening  Citizen. 

A  LETTERED  lad  frae  a  Free  Kirk  manse, 

He  maks  fame’s  bells  to  ring, 

An’  speeds  ower  lands  an’  swellin’  seas, 

On  errands  for  the  King  ; 

But  noo,  he’s  dune  wi’  lands  afar, 

An’  turns  him  back  to  hame, 

His  eident  speerit  taks  the  gate 
To  the  lilt  o’  a  Border  name. 

“  True  Tammas  ”  will  tune  his  elfin  lyre 
Till  a  note  no  kent  o’  men, 

An’  Wattie  will  gie  him  a  Border  grip 
An’  cry,  “  Come  heest  ye  ben  ”  ; 

But  mair  nor  the  glamour  o’  the  great, 

He’ll  see  at  the  hinmaist  stile, 

Three  o’  the  manse  to  airt  him  hame 
An’  the  licht  o’  his  mither’s  smile. 

Contented  will  his  body  lie, 

Though  far  frae  the  Border  breed, 

Saft  in  his  dreams  perchance  he’ll  catch 
A  cradle  croon  frae  Tweed  : 

Close  happit  i’  the  kindly  earth 

That  he  praised  wi’  pen  an’  tongue, 

His  soul  will  keep  its  blithesome  tryst 
’Mang  the  kin  o’  the  leal  an’  young. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Nova  Scotian  Blind  Scouts  Pass  Ambulance 
Tests. — Nine  blind  Scouts  attached  to  the  Halifax 
(Nova  Scotia)  School  for  the  Blind  have  qualified 
in  both  the  Scout  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
tests.  “  This,”  says  a  writer  of  “  Scout  Notes,” 
“  is  a  remarkable  feat  and  a  reminder  to  our¬ 
selves  of  the  wonderful  results  we  can  get  in 
our  Handicapped  Scouts  Section.” 

Blind  Organist  Appointed  Director  of  Music  at 
Royal  Normal  College.— Mr.  Norman  Silcock, 
who  since  September  has  been  organist  at  St. 
James’s  Church,  Selby,  has  been  offered  and  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Director  of  Music  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London. 
Mr.  Silcock  takes  up  his  new  duties  after  Easter. 

A  Great  Pianist. — Edward  Isaacs,  the  blind 
pianist,  had  a  great  welcome  at  the  Halle  Con¬ 
cert  at  the  Manchester  Paramount  last  month. 


He  had  ovation  after  ovation  ;  time  and  again 
Dr.  Malcolm  Sargent  led  him  back  to  the  plat¬ 
form. 

Mr.  Isaacs  played  the  C  minor  Concerto  of 
Beethoven.  “Early  in  the  first  movement  there 
was  a  little  tension  regarding  tempo,”  says  the 
musical  critic  of  the  Daily  Dispatch,  ‘  ‘  but  apart 
from  that  it  was  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
enjoyable  performances  of  the  work  I  have 
heard.  Mr.  Isaacs’s  playing  was  light-handed, 
lucid,  and  beautifully  shaded.” 

Star  of  American  Broadcasting.— According 
to  the  New  York  World- Telegram’s  poll  of 
U.S.A.  and  Canada,  the  outstanding  1939  star 
of  American  broadcasting  is  Alec  Templeton, 
the  blind  British  pianist  whose  work  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 

Mr.  John  Martin  of  Bolton.— In  the  announce- 
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ment  in  last  month’s  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  handicap,  won  the  scholarship,  which  is  tenable 

of  Mr.  John  Martin’s  success  in  obtaining  the  for  three  years. 

F.R.C.O.  Diploma,  it  was  stated  that  his  success 

was  accomplished  while  Mr.  Martin  was  carrying  Blind-Deaf  Man  Completes  a  Motor  Trailer. — 

on  his  ordinary  duties  at  the  Bolton  Workshops  Paul  Teschner,  of  Chicago,  who  is  36  years  old, 

for  the  Blind.  This  was  an  error.  Since  deaf  and  blind,  started  to  build  a  motor  trailer 

January,  1939,  Mr.  Martin  has  been  permanent  for  his  car  last  year.  He  has  finished  it,  all  by 

music  master  at  the  Thomasson  Memorial  himself,  without  any  kind  of  help.  And  garage 

School,  Bolton.  mechanics  who  have  viewed  it  have  declared 

Indian  Boy’s  Scholastic  Success. — For  the  it  to  be  a  “  swell  job.”  Proudly  he  will  show  it 

first  time  in  the  history  of  Cochin  State  (India),  to  you— grey,  full-sized,  full-windowed— and 

a  blind  boy  named  A.  S.  Benny,  from  the  School  point  out  how  modern  are  the  lighting  fixtures, 

for  the  Blind,  Kunnamkulam,  Cochin  State,  how  the  wires  are  invisible  under  panels.  With 

sat  for  the  Government  Scholarship  Examination,  its  help,  and  200  dollars  if  he  can  raise  it,  he  is 

competing  with  sighted  children  who  were  going  to  have  a  travelling  shop  for  leather  goods, 

specially  tested  and  selected  for  the  Examina-  the  product  of  his  own  hands.  It  is  an  ambitious 

tion  from  the  various  educational  institutions  undertaking,  but  not  beyond  such  indomitable 

in  the  State.  The  blind  boy,  in  spite  of  his  will  and  such  amazing  skill. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  CIVILIANS  BLINDED  BY 


ENEMY 
Deputation  to  the 

R.  WALTER  ELLIOT,  the  Minister 
of  Health,  received  on  Friday,  23rd 
February,  a  deputation  representing 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee 
of  the  County  Councils  Association  and 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  about 
the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  education, 
training,  employment,  and  general  welfare 
of  civilians  blinded  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  deputation  was  introduced  by  Captain 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E., 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute. 

The  deputation  pointed  out  that  the  whole 
country  is  covered  by  Voluntary  Societies, 
working  in  close  and  harmonious  co-operation 
with  the  Local  Authorities  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Acts,  who  had  established  a  system 
which  meets  the  needs  of  the  blind  more 
comprehensively  than  any  similar  system  in 
the  world.  They  came  to  discuss  with  the 
Minister  the  national  scheme  they  had 
prepared  for  adapting  the  existing  facilities 
to  war  requirements,  and  if  need  be  extending 
them  to  meet  the  needs  of  civilians  blinded  as 
the  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  enemy 
action. 

In  replying  to  the  deputation  the  Minister 
said  that  his  object  was  to  secure  the  best 
possible  treatment  for  all  blind  persons, 
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Minister  of  Health 

subject,  of  course,  to  proper  considerations 
of  economy  and  of  avoidance  of  overlapping. 

The  Ministry  had  recently  arranged  with 
St.  Dunstans,  under  the  Emergency  Hospital 
Scheme,  to  undertake  the  hospital  treatment 
of  civilian  adults.  The  whole  cost  would  be 
borne  by  the  Government  just  as  the  cost 
of  the  hospital  treatment  of  casualties 
generally  would  be  borne  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  rehabilitation  and  re-education 
of  non-Service  blind  would  continue,  as  at 
present,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  National 
Institute,  and  the  voluntary  organisations 
throughout  the  country  acting  in  conjunction 
with  it,  under  arrangements  approved  by 
the  Local  Authorities  which  are  the  re¬ 
sponsible  bodies  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Acts. 

The  Minister  agreed  to  consider  any 
representations  which  might  be  made  to 
him  as  regards  variations  in  the  incidence  of 
the  financial  burden  of  the  work  upon 
Local  Authorities  which  actual  experience 
might  bring  to  light.  He  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  willingness  of  the  National 
Institute,  and  of  the  Joint  Committee 
representing  the  Local  Authorities,  to  adapt 
their  present  arrangements  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  deal  effectively  with  any  special 
problems  which  might  be  created  by  the 
war,  and  promised  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  them. 


Published  by 
the  National 
Institute  for 
the  Blind. 
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Editorial  Offices 
224,  Great  Port¬ 
land  Street, 
London,  W.  1 . 


WAR  CASUALTIES 

THE  February  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  discussed,  in  an  article  under  this  title, 
a  general  plan  for  giving  re-education,  training  and  after-care  to  any  persons  who 
may  be  blinded  in  war  operations.  Since  then,  as  is  reported  on  the  opposite 
page,  the  National  Institute  has  laid  its  plans  before  the  Minister  of  Health,  who 
accepted  them  and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  their  comprehensive  character.  They 
are  more  than  plans  on  paper ;  they  are  plans  ready  to  be  put  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion  whenever  (and  may  that  be  never  !)  the  need  arises  which  brought  them  into 
being. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Register  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  made  an  excellent  start.  It  has 
been  welcomed  by  Local  Societies  and  Local  Authorities  who  appreciate  the  two  purposes  which 
the  register  is  intended  to  serve :  the  creation  of  a  reserve  of  volunteers  who  are  not  only  anxious  to 
help  any  blinded  victims  of  violence  but  are  qualified  to  do  so  ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  number  of 
voluntary  workers  who  can  usefully  give  their  services,  both  locally  and  nationally,  to  blind 
welfare.  The  second  purpose  should  be  emphasised  not  less  than  the  first.  There  are  far  too  few 
seeing  people  who  know  even  the  Braille  alphabet  :  there  are  fewer  people  still  who  know  Moon  or 
the  deaf-blind  alphabet.  The  war  purpose  of  the  register  is  hypothetical  and  temporary  its 
permanent  value  should  be  very  great. 


EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

In  prosecuting  a  group  of  four  one-legged  men  and  a  one-armed  man  for  begging  in  the  streets, 
a  Police  Inspector  at  Croydon,  on  the  26th  January,  said  “  The  fact  of  these  limbless  men  going  about 
begging  for  charity,  and  as  ex-soldiers,  is  having  a  very  bad  effect  on  public  morale,  particularly 
because  a  number  of  people  who  gave  them  coins  said,  ‘  This  is  what  the  Government  do  for  you 
after  you  have  fought  for  them.'  ”  He  added  that  this  group  of  crippled  men  parading  their 
affliction  “  is  an  organised  racket  run  by  a  man  who  also  runs  a  similar  band  of  blind  men.” 

The  existence  of  this  racket  has  been  known  to  us  for  some  time.  We  have  referred  to  it  in 
The  New  Beacon  and  we  have  called  it  to  the  attention  of  both  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  Home  Office  ;  each  of  these  Authorities  pass  the  ball  of  responsibility  to  the  other.  They  tell 
us  that  we  should  influence  the  magistrates  to  convict  when  the  police  bring  the  case  of  a  blind  beggar 
before  them.  The  scandal  of  blind  beggars  has  been  abolished  in  every  self-respecting  city  of 
England  and  Wales  except  London.  It  is  said  to  be  a  simple  matter  in  those  other  cities  where  the 
police  are  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Authority,  and  difficult  in  Greater  London  because  the 
Metropolitan  Police  are  controlled  by  the  Home  Office. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scandal  caused  by  the  exploitation  of  blindness  in  the  London  streets  is 
more  serious  in  London  than  anywhere  else,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  its  continuance  is  a  matter 
to  which  the  Home  Secretary  should  give  his  personal  attention,  if  only  to  justify  the  anomalous 
arrangement  under  which  the  capital  of  the  Empire  is  unable  to  exercise  police  powers  possessed  by 
less  important  municipalities. 

The  racketeer  who  sends  his  “band  of  blind  musicians”  to  wring  the  hearts  of  the  public  at  the 
approaches  to  the  railway  termini,  in  Regent  Street  and  elsewhere,  has  made  a  number  of  visits 
into  the  provinces  ;  we  have  heard  of  the  “  band  ”  as  far  afield  as  Devizes.  They  are  deliberately 
got  up  to  look  miserable,  badly  dressed  with  the  word  “  blind  ”  grossly  mis-written  on  a  bit  of  card¬ 
board  tied  around  their  necks.  The  police  in  the  provinces  have  given  them  and  their  exploiter 
short  shrift  ;  London  is  the  main  scene  of  this  nasty  and  offensive  racket.  If  the  police  allow  blind 
individuals  under  various  pretexts  and  subterfuges  to  mislead  the  public  on  what  is  in  fact  done  for 
every  blind  member  of  the  community,  they  obviously  cannot  prevent  this  anti-social  privilege 
being  organised  by  rogues  who  see  a  chance  of  preying  on  a  gullible  and  compassionate  public. 
A  charge  of  false  pretences  could  presumably  not  be  laid,  although  one  correspondent  has  informed 
us  that  he  saw  the  “  blind  band  ”  at  the  close  of  its  day’s  work  discard  the  label  “  blind,”  get  their 
drinks  at  a  public  house,  and  then  get  into  a  car  which  was  driven  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
labelled  “  blind.”  If  no  case  of  false  pretences  arises  then  it  appears  that  the  only  remedy  for  an  evil 
which  obviously  must  be  stopped,  is  to  repress  begging  in  our  London  streets  as  such. 

The  Editor. 
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Mr.  G.  N.  Cole,  Secretary  of  the  South¬ 
ampton  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  has  been  called  up.  His  assistant, 
Mr.  J.  Hankin,  is  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Association  for  the  time  being. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Paternoster,  Assistant  Settle¬ 
ment  Officer  to  Plymouth  Public  Assistance 
Committee,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Blind 
Welfare  Committee  as  the  Blind  Welfare 
Officer  for  Plymouth. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE-1. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IN  this  series  of  short  articles  it  is 
intended  to  give  a  complete  picture  of 
the  arrangements  that  are  made  under 
schemes  of  National  Health  Insurance. 
Our  object  is  not  to  discuss  the  subject 
from  the  technical  point  of  view,  as 
would  be  necessary  if  we  were  writing 
merely  for  experts.  For  our  purpose  it 
is  much  more  essential  that  ordinary  men 
and  women  should  know  exactly  their  re¬ 
spective  positions  in  relationship  to  the  laws 
under  which  they  have  to  live.  Therefore 
our  purposes  are  most  adequately  fulfilled  if 
this  subject  is  approached  as  far  as  possible 
in  a  simple  way  and  without  any  of  the  ambi¬ 
guities  that  are  usually  associated  with  dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  kind. 

Approximately  thirty  years  ago  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  National  Insurance  in  this 
country  to  meet  the  consequences  of  the 
breadwinner’s  sickness,  unemployment,  pre¬ 
mature  death,  or  old  age.  Apart  from  the 
assistance  given  to  their  members  by  the 
friendly  societies,  the  non-contributory 
Pensions  Scheme  introduced  in  1908  for  those 
of  very  limited  income  and  over  70  years  of 
age,  and  public  or  private  charity,  poor 
relief  was  the  only  form  of  assistance  generally 
available  to  supplement  private  resources  in 
case  of  need. 

To-day,  on  the  other  hand,  great  schemes 
of  National  Insurance,  assisted  from  public 
funds,  have  become  as  much  part  of  the 
ordinary  framework  of  life  for  the  mass  of 
the  working  population  as  the  new  housing, 
the  better  schooling,  and  the  numerous 
personal  health  services  which  have  resulted 
from  the  programmes  of  social  reform  under¬ 


taken  by  successive  Governments,  especially 
since  1914. 

The  purpose  of  these  articles  is  to  give 
a  general  outline  of  the  national  schemes  of 
Health  Insurance  and  Contributory  Pensions 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  common 
characteristics  of  each  of  these  schemes  and 
also  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Scheme 
are  that  membership  is  compulsory  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  employed  population,  that 
the  scheme  is  financed  by  contributions  from 
three  sources — the  worker,  his  employer,  and 
the  National  Exchequer — and  that  the 
scheme  is  administered  on  strict  actuarial 
principles,  with  benefits  which  are  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary.  The  schemes  of  assistance  are  ad¬ 
ministered  under  a  considerable  body  of  law, 
and  it  will  be  our  endeavour  here  to  survey 
briefly  these  statutory  provisions  in  order 
to  convey  as  much  information  as  possible 
in  a  form  that  can  be  easily  assimilated. 
Health  Insurance  and  Contributory  Pensions 
are  dealt  with  separately  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.  In  practice,  however,  the  two 
schemes  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  as 
the  Pensions  Scheme  was  grafted  on  to  Health 
Insurance  after  the  latter  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  some  years. 

In  order  that  readers  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  these  schemes,  figures 
are  given  below.  Though  expenditure  has 
grown  considerably  since  1938  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  income  has  also  in¬ 
creased  because  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
having  been  brought  within  schemes  of  in¬ 
surance  who  hitherto  were  not  included  for 
various  reasons.  The  figures  here  quoted 
are  the  latest  Government  returns  available. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  STATISTICS. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Estimated  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1938). . 

Estimated  Number  of  Persons  within  the  Scope  of  the  Health  In¬ 
surance  Scheme  (1937) — 

22,818,000  24,667,000 

47, 485, ooo 

Members  of  Approved  Societies  . . 

12,150,000 

6,284,000 

18,434,000 

Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  Fund 

126,000 

— 

126,000 

Deposit  Contributors 

143,000 

I  50,000 

293,000 

Total 

12,419,000 

6,434,000 

18,853,000 

Exempt  Persons 

9,000 

7,000 

16,000 

Persons  over  65 

1,095,000 

300,000 

I>395>°°° 

Grand  Total 

I3.523, 000 

6,741,000 

20,264,000 

Estimated  Number  of  Persons  Insured  under  the  Contributory 

Pensions  Scheme  (1937)  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  13,690,000 

Estimated  Number  of  Beneficiaries  under  the  Contributory  Pensions  Scheme  (1937) — 

6,842,000 

20,532,000 

Widows  .  . 

.  . 

821,000 

Children  .  . 

Persons  between  65  and  70 — 

.  . 

303,000 

Men 

.  . 

518,000 

Women  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Persons  aged  70  and  over  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  Contributory  Pensions  Act,  1936 — 

310,000 

828,000 

Men 

.  . 

578,000 

Women 

637,000 

1,215,000 

Total 

Income  of  National  Health  Insurance  Fund  for  1937 — - 

.  . 

3,167,000 

.  £ 

Contributions 

.  . 

30,093,000 

Exchequer  grants  . . 

7,706,000 

Interest  on  investments  .  . 

•  • 

6.537.°°° 

Expenditure  on  National  Health  Insurance  for  1937 — - 

Total  . . 

•  • 

^44,336,000 

£ 

Sickness  Benefit  .  . 

.  . 

11,753,°°° 

Disablement  Benefit 

6,641,000 

Maternity  Benefit  . 

1,741,000 

Medical  Benefit 

.  . 

11,610,000 

Additional  Treatment  Benefits  . . 

2,961,000 

Total  . . 

•  •  •  • 

^34, 706,000 

Administration 

•  • 

5,948,000 

Grand  Total 

.  . 

^40,654,00° 

Accumulated  Health  Insurance  Funds  (1937) 

. . 

.  . 

/i39,9i3,ooo 

Income  of  the  Contributory  Pensions  Scheme  for  the  Year  ended  31ST  March,  1938 

— 

£ 

Contributions 

33,076,000 

Exchequer  grants  .  . 

.  . 

16,415,000 

Interest  on  investments 

744,000 

Total  . . 

. . 

,£5°,235,°°° 

Expenditure  on  Pensions  for  the  Year  ended  31ST  March, 

1938— 

£ 

Widows’  and  orphans’  pensions 

.  . 

.  . 

24,815,000 

Old  age  pensions  of  persons  between  65  and  70 

.  . 

21,535,°°° 

Administration 

.  . 

1,445,°°° 

Total  .  . 

. . 

£47,795,°°° 

Old  age  pensions  of  persons  over  70,  paid  by  virtue  of  the  Contributory  Pensions  Act, 

1936* 

£3°,4i3,°°° 

*  The  cost  of  these  pensions  is  not  met  out  of  Contributory  Pension  Funds,  but  is  a  direct  charge  on  the  Exchequer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


T 0  the  Editor, 

Blind  Musicians 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  pleasure 
Mr.  Mayhew’s  able  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon  and  cordially  en¬ 
dorse  every  word  of  it.  The  question  with 
which  he  heads  his  article — “  What  more  can 
be  done  for  blind  musicians  ?  ” — has  been  of 
great  interest  to  me  for  many  years. 

To  begin  with,  one  would  like  to  see  some 
alteration  in  the  attitude  of  the  sighted  to¬ 
wards  the  blind.  We  don’t  want  charity, 
but  we  do  want  to  attack  and  break  down 
what  Mr.  Mayhew  calls  “  an  almost  impene¬ 
trable  barrier  of  prejudice,”  and  assert  our 
right  to  be  judged  in  fair  competition  with  the 
sighted — on  our  merits. 

The  National  Institute  has  done  splendid 
work  in  developing  the  printing  of  Braille 
books,  establishing  a  school  of  massage,  etc., 
and  one  of  their  most  important  activities 
has  been  the  improvement  of  Braille  musical 
notation  and  the  publication  of  an  enormous 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  music  in  Braille.  A 
blind  musician  is  now  better  equipped  than 
he  was  when  Sir  Francis  Campbell  founded 
the  Royal  Normal  College.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  way  in  which  I  believe  the 
Institute  could  be  of  very  great  service  to 
blind  musicians,  especially  organists,  and 
that  is  by  establishing  and  developing  an 
employment  agency.  It  would  be  the 
agency’s  business  to  keep  an  up-to-date  list 
of  vacant  posts  which  blind  persons  could 
fill,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  blind  persons 
available  to  fill  these  posts.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  vacant  organ  appointment, 
the  agency  should  exert  all  its  influence 
(which  would  be  considerable  if  it  were  run  by 
the  National  Institute)  in  order  to  secure  for 
a  blind  candidate  at  least  a  hearing.  Sighted 
help  might  also  be  made  available  in  order 
to  provide  a  companion  for  the  blind  can¬ 
didate  and  avoid  his  being  placed  at  the 
slightest  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
his  sighted  competitors. 

The  late  Sir  Francis  Campbell  fully  realised 
the  necessity  of  all  this  and  was  most  success¬ 
ful  in  getting  his  pupils  placed.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  well  worth  while  to  give  a 


blind  musician  the  best  musical  education 
possible,  and  this  was  his  aim  in  founding  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  There  ought  not  to 
be  any  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  our 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  have  been  training 
too  many  students  for  the  musical  profes¬ 
sion.  Surely  those  who  hold  such  views 
know  little  or  nothing  of  what  Sir  Francis 
Campbell  accomplished. 

Mr.  Mayhew  refers  kindly  to  my  own 
attainments,  and  although  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  speak  of  myself  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  I  owe  a  great  debt  to  Sir 
Francis  for  the  truly  wonderful  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  College,  and  I  am  certain  that 
every  old  Norwoodian  would  bear  the  same 
testimony.  It  may  be  thought  that  in 
those  early  days  there  were  more  appoint¬ 
ments  open,  but  so  far  as  organ  appointments 
are  concerned  there  are  many  more  nowadays. 
When  I  first  came  to  Edinburgh,  very  few 
churches  had  organs,  but  now  there  is 
hardly  a  church  without  one. 

I  trust  that  the  Council  of  the  N.I.B.  will 
give  this  matter  their  earnest  and  favourable 
consideration  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
In  my  dreams,  I  see  a  small  but  highly 
equipped  and  efficient  School  of  Music  with 
the  best  visiting  professors  entirely  devoted 
to  blind  music  students,  but  so  far,  a  Lord 
Nuffield  has  not  appeared  in  those  dreams. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alfred  Hollins. 

3,  Grosvenor  Street, 

Edinburgh. 

(A  beginning,  coinciding  in  some  measure  with  the 
views  of  Dr.  Hollins,  has  been  made  at  the  National 
Institute  by  compiling  a  register  of  blind  organists  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Bureau.  The  objects  of 
the  Bureau  are  to  give  advice  to  young  blind  organists 
and  to  prepare  typewritten  copies  of  their  testimonials 
and  letters  of  application.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
blind  students  have  not  so  far  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  scheme. — Editor.) 

T 0  the  Editor . 

Do  Blind  People  Enjoy  Holidays  ? 

Sir, — We  have  recently  made  an  enquiry 
into  the  number  of  blind  people  in  our 
County  who  enjoy  holidays.  The  enquiry 
arose  in  rather  a  curious  way.  We  appealed 
to  the  Voluntary  Committee  to  make  a 
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grant  for  holidays  and  they  were  surprisingly 
suspicious  about  the  recommendations  and 
even  suggested  that  they  thought  the  Home 
Teachers  might  be  influenced  by  favouri¬ 
tism — which  was  certainly  not  the  case. 

Answers  to  the  questionnaires  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  96  people — indiscriminately 
scattered  over  the  County  in  villages  as  well 
as  in  towns.  In  any  particular  place,  how¬ 
ever,  the  enquiry  covered  all  the  technically 
blind. 

A  holiday  was  defined  as  an  absence  from 
home  for  pleasure  of  a  week  or  more.  It 
was  shown  that  only  26  (or  27  per  cent.)  had 
had  a  holiday  during  the  last  three  years 
and  of  these  26,  7  were  only  able  to  go  away 
with  the  Association’s  help.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  73  per  cent.,  26  per  cent,  had  never 
had  a  holiday  at  all  and  in  regard  to  the  re¬ 
maining  47  per  cent,  it  was  19  years  or  more 
on  an  average  since  they  had  had  a  real 
change. 


The  analysis  as  to  why  people  had  not  had 
a  holiday  was  only  carried  out  in  regard  to 
44  people.  Of  these  8  or  18  per  cent,  had 
no  money  and  8  also  were  too  busy  at  work 
or  had  too  many  family  cares  ;  18  or  41  per 
cent,  had  not  been  away  because  of  ill-health, 
old  age  or  nerves  ;  23  per  cent,  had  no  wish 
for  a  holiday. 

The  enquiry  covered  39  men  and  57  women 
and  46  per  cent,  were  aged  70  or  over. 

A  number  recently  have  had  most  en¬ 
joyable  holidays  at  the  various  Voluntary 
Homes,  but  quite  a  few  go  to  relations.  We 
find  that  the  relations  will  normally  provide 
board  and  lodging  and  that  our  help  is  only 
needed  in  this  instance  for  the  journey. 

Yours',  etc., 

C.  E.  Muirhead, 
Organising  Secretary, 

East  Suffolk  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATION  S 


Cranmer’s  First  Litany,  1544,  and  Merbecke  s 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  Noted,  1550.  By 

J.  Eric  Hunt.*  (Society  for  Promoting 

Christian  Knowledge,  7s.  6d.) 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  Anglican  Church  worship  in  the  present 
century  is  the  introduction  of  the  simple 
Eucharist.  Even  at  churches  which  could 
not  be  described  as  “  advanced  ”  in  cere¬ 
monial  a  parish  communion  with  an  easy 
setting  and  hymns  is  by  now  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  service.  At  such  services,  when  the 
full  choir  is  not  available  or  where  the  choir 
is  small,  the  setting  most  often  used  is 
Merbecke,  which  has  the  twin  virtues  of 
falling  within  a  comfortable  compass  and 
of  being  easy  to  learn.  In  these  war  days  its 
use  has  probably  extended  still  further,  for 
the  calls  of  national  service,  evacuation  and 
other  difficulties  have  made  part-singing  at 
many  churches  unsatisfactory  or  impossible, 
and  the  harmonised  settings  have  had  to  be 
put  on  one  side. 

It  is  probably  difficult  for  the  younger 

*  Mr.  Hunt  is  an  Old  Boy  of  Worcester  College  for 
the  Blind. 


generation  of  Church  people  to  realise  that 
the  Merbecke  setting  had  been  in  abeyance 
for  over  300  years.  Its  present  use  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  issue  of  the  Cathedral 
Prayer  Book  in  1891,  which  included  an 
harmonised  arrangement  by  Stainer  with  a 
chord  for  each  note  of  the  melody.  This 
has  been  superseded  by  editions  which  faci¬ 
litate  the  singing  of  the  setting  in  a  flexible, 
speech  rhythm  manner,  since  the  melody 
is  not  harmonised  chorally  but  has  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  infrequent  chord  changes  and  of 
modal  harmony. 

To  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  revival  of  Merbecke,  it  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  learn  how  short-lived  was  its 
original  use.  The  Communion  setting  dates 
from  Merbecke’ s  "  Booke  of  Common  Praier 
Noted,”  which  was  issued  in  1550,  but,  as 
Mr.  Hunt  points  out  in  his  book,  “  The  1549 
Prayer  Book  [for  which  it  was  written]  did 
not  go  far  enough  for  the  ever-increasing 
Protestant  party,  as  a  result  of  whose  de¬ 
mands  the  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI 
appeared  in  1552,  thus  making  obsolete 
much  of  Merbecke’s  work.” 
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The  non-musical  liturgical  student  as  well 
as  the  Church  musician  will  profit  by  reading 
the  succinct  account  given  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  book  of  the  reforms 
in  the  English  Liturgy  :  how  Cranmer  com¬ 
plied  with  an  order  of  Henry  VIII  for  a 
Litany  to  be  set  forth  in  English,  how  changes 
followed  more  rapidly  after  Edward  VI 
succeeded  Henry  in  1547,  and  how  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  form  of  Communion  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  into  the  Latin  Mass  and  other 
innovations  culminated  in  the  First  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

In  a  later  chapter  the  author  gives  a 
biography  of  Merbecke,  who,  besides  being 
a  musician,  had  literary  aspirations.  Indeed 
he  appears  to  have  turned  aside  from  the 
composition  of  Church  music  fairly  early  in 
life,  although  he  long  continued  to  occupy 
the  post  of  organist  at  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor.  That  he  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  Con¬ 
cordance  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  his 
Booke  of  Common  Praier  Noted  and  that 
between  '1574  and  1584  six  treatises  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude  appeared ;  these  in¬ 
cluded  “  The  Lyves  of  Holy  Sainctes,  Pro¬ 
phets,  Patriarchs,  etc.”,  “  The  Holie  History 
of  King  David  .  .  .  drawne  into  English 
metre  for  the  Youth  to  Reade  ”  and  “  A 
Booke  of  Notes  and  Commonplaces,”  some 
extracts  from  which  are  quoted  in  Mr. 
Hunt’s  book. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  volume  under 
review — just  over  200  pages — is  taken  up 
with  a  complete  facsimile  of  Cranmer’s 
First  Litany  and  The  Booke  of  Common 
Praier  Noted,  together  with  certain  other 
facsimiles,  including  a  page  from  the  Con¬ 
cordance.  Here  at  a  glance  the  student  may 
see  the  principles  adopted  by  both  Cranmer 
and  Merbecke  in  adapting  the  ancient  melo¬ 
dies  to  the  English  liturgy,  but  with  only 
one  note  for  each  syllable. 

In  a  Foreword,  Dr.  H.  C.  Colles  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  describing  The  Booke  of  Common 
Praier  Noted  as  “an  important  historic 
document  ”  ;  he  declares  that  “  for  the  wor¬ 
shippers  at  our  Sunday  Eucharists  it  is 
something  more  than  that,”  and  he  thinks 
that  these  may  improve  their  singing  by 
the  sight  of  the  original  notes  and  “  may  well 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  offering  them  the 
notes.”  C.  F.  W. 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Blind  Children  in  Russia. 

The  problems  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
have  received  so  much  attention  in  this 
country  during  the  past  ten  years  that  it 
would  be  surprising  if  any  quite  novel  light 
were  thrown  upon  them  by  educationists  in 
other  countries.  They  are  problems  that 
take  no  account  of  frontiers,  and  therefore  it 
is  natural  that  a  recently  published  Russian 
book,  The  Principles  of  Teaching  Methods  in 
Work  with  Blind  Children  by  Professor 
Kovalenko,  is  on  familiar  lines. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  an  English  digest  of  the 
main  points  in  Professor  Kovalenko’s  treatise 
has  been  made  accessible,  and  the  following 
are  the  subjects  dealt  with  : — 

1.  The  importance  of  bringing  the  out¬ 
side  world  within  the  purview  of  the  blind 
child.  Excursions  are  arranged,  and  under¬ 
taken  after  careful  preparation,  so  that  the 
child  knows  what  to  expect  when  he  leaves 
the  schoolroom  for  the  town  or  country 
expedition. 

2.  The  place  of  models  and  maps  in  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

3.  The  training  of  the  blind  for  industry, 
by  means  of  workshops  attached  to  the 
schools.  The  following  quotation  in  this 
connection  is  interesting  :  “  The  blind  pupils 
must  not  only  be  given  the  technical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  seeing,  but  special  attention 
must  be  paid  to  examination  by  them  of 
work  done  by  blind  adults.  They  should  also 
be  made  to  understand  the  basic  differences 
with  regard  to  the  existing  opportunities  for 
a  working  career  for  the  blind  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  compared  with  those  abroad, 
and  the  fact  should  be  stressed  that  there  is 
no  unemployment  in  Russia,  and  no  obstacles 
in  the  nature  of  vested  interests  towards  full 
mechanisation  of  industry.”  We  learn  from 
the  book  that  most  schools  for  the  blind 
arrange  for  their  pupils  to  spend  the  summer 
months  on  the  collective  farms,  where  they 
learn  something  of  the  work  done  on  the 
farm  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  are 
also  taken  to  visit  other  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

4.  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards 
his  blind  pupils  is  dealt  with  at  some  length. 
The  slow  and  lethargic  must  be  encouraged, 
and  the  children  encouraged  to  take  their 
share  in  the  discipline  of  the  classroom. 
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“  The  beneficial  effect  of  a  timely  joke  and 
a  cheerful  word  ”  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
is  stressed,  and  form-room  manners  must 
require  the  pupils  to  “  sit  upright,  with  their 
arms  folded  behind  the  back,  if  their  hands 
are  not  occupied.  .  .  .  They  should  rise 
when  answering  a  question,  as  this  helps  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  correct  breath¬ 
ing/’  A  sensible  hint  is  given  to  the  seeing 
visitor  to  the  blind  school :  he  should 
refrain  from  any  expression  of  exaggerated 
enthusiasm  or  condolence.” 

5.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  speaks  of  the 
qualities  which  should  characterise  the 
teacher  of  blind  children.  He  must  have 
the  usual  qualifications  required  of  a  teacher, 
but  in  addition  special  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind  and  of  the  mental  make-up. 
He  must  regard  his  work  as  a  vocation,  and 
take  a  wide  view  of  his  task,  doing  whatever 
he  can  in  the  interests  of  prevention  of 
blindness,  seeking  to  widen  the  mental 
horizon  of  those  for  whom  he  is  responsible, 
and  alert  to  find  work  for  them  when  school 
and  training  days  are  complete. 

A  Prevention  Study. 

The  W.  H.  Ross  Foundation  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  first  effort  to  break  new 
ground  in  the  study  of  the  relation  of  ocular 
dominance  in  relation  to  developmental 
aphasia. 

The  report  of  the  investigation  published 
by  the  Foundation,  Ocular  Dominance  in 
Relation  to  Developmental  Aphasia,  by  M. 
Macmeekan,  M.A.,  B.Ed.,  with  appendix  by 
Robert  Sampson,  F.R.C.S.Ed.,  2s.  net., 
University  of  London  Press,  Ltd.,  is  of 
convenient  size,  and  well  printed,  with  the 
exception  of  an  error  on  page  32 — “  That 
out  left  eyed  children  ”  should  read  “  That 
our  left  eyed  children.”  It  is  well  supplied 
with  explanatory  graphs.  Much  specialised 
knowledge  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
detailed  and  tedious  work  has  been  carried 
out. 

It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  the 
sample  examined  is  a  very  small  one  from 
which  to  draw  definite  conclusions. 

As  the  object  of  the  investigation  was  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  representative 
group  of  children  who  had  shown  a  retarded 
development  of  reading  ability  differed  in 
any  significant  way  from  ordinary  school 


children  in  their  binocular  vision,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  results  of  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  number  of  normal  children 
had  been  included  as  a  control.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  abnormal,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
be  able  to  quote  the  normal. 

In  spite  of  several  negative  conclusions 
which  in  themselves  are  of  value,  there  are 
several  useful  additions  to  our  knowledge  in 
regard  to  developmental  aphasics.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  “  that  the  key  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  intricate  realm  of  matters 
concerning  brain  localisation,  cerebral 
dominance  and  laterality  understood  in  its 
widest  sense.”  Also  “  whatever  method  of 
testing  for  ocular  dominance  is  adopted,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  significant 
relationship  between  dominance  and  visual 
acuity.”  There  were  no  cases  of  hyperphoria 
or  cyclophoria.  Only  two  children  failed  in 
the  stereoscopic  vision  test  apart  from  the 
squint  cases  :  one  was  discarded  as  an 
unreliable  witness,  and  in  the  other  case,  the 
aniso-metropia  was  probably  so  great  as  to 
be  almost  cyclopian  in  effect. 

This  report  should  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  all  psychologists  and  oculists 
concerned  with  school  children. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Mrs.  0.  Whiteoak,  Mayoress  of  Harrogate  in 
1933.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Harrogate  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind, 
and  as  Chairman  of  its  Committee  rendered  a 
noble  service.  Both  in  their  homes  and  at  the 
Social  Centre  she  never  tired  in  trying  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  blind. 

William  Arthur  Ingham,  of  Burnley,  known 
affectionately  as  “  Uncle  Billie  ”  by  blind  persons 
for  many  years.  For  24  years  it  had  been  his 
practice  to  provide  an  annual  party  for  the  blind 
of  Burnley. 

Edward  Harold  Caley,  at  Upper  Norwood, 
aged  74.  He  came  to  Norwood  about  14  years 
ago  and  took  great  interest  in  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  becoming  a  member  of  its 
Board  of  Governors. 

Mrs.  Frances  Ann  Turley,  wife  of  Mr.  T.  R. 

Turley,  of  Robertsbridge,  aged  78.  For  between 
30  and  40  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turley  lived  in 
Manchuria,  where  Mr.  Turley  was  engaged  in 
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the  service  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Mrs. 
Turley  took  an  interest  in  blind  Chinese  girls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turley  adopted  one  little  blind 
girl  and  soon  afterwards  more  children  were 
taken  in  and  they  were  taught  to  work.  Mrs. 
Turley  received  help  from  a  Kent  engineer, 
who  was  engaged  on  the  newly  erected  railroad 
from  Pekin  to  Moukden.  He  collected  money 
from  men  working  along  the  line. 

Eventually  an  appeal  was  made  for  20,000 
dollars  to  build  a  proper  home  for  the  girls, 
and  within  a  year  it  was  erected  free  from  debt. 
To-day,  the  Blind  Girls’  Industrial  Home, 
occupying  six  acres  with  its  surrounding 
buildings,  stands  just  outside  the  city  of  Mouk¬ 
den  and  houses  between  60  and  70  blind  girls. 
During  the  world  war  the  girls  knitted  comforts 
for  the  troops. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turley  returned  from  China 
about  18  years  ago. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  of  Bradford,  aged  89. 
She  was  Secretary  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Bradford  for  about  15  years  and  retired  only 
when  the  Institution  was  taken  over  by  the 
Corporation. 

E.  Hope  Atkinson, of  Sheffield,  who,  blinded  by 
an  acetylene  explosion,  became  the  first  instruc¬ 
tor  in  joinery  and  carpentry  at  St.  Dunstan’s. 
He  trained  no  fewer  than  200  blinded  men  in  the 
industry.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  said  of  him : 
“  He  was,  I  think,  probably  the  most  expert 
blind  workman  in  this  country,  perhaps  in  the 
world.” 

Miss  Martha  Helen  Albiston,  of  Stockport, 
aged  87.  She  became  associated  with  the 
Stockport  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  in 
1873  as  a  voluntary  visitor  and  helper.  In 
later  years  she  provided  spectacles  for  those 
unable  to  afford  them  and  served  as  a  most 
energetic  member  of  the  Committee  until  a 
few  years  ago. 

Miss  Ellen  Maud  Maxfield,  of  Sheffield,  a 
distinguished  educationist  and  for  45  years 
a  member  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board  and  the 
Education  Committee.  She  specialised  in  the 
care  of  mentally  and  physically  defective  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  schools  for  myopic  children  and 
for  the  deaf  at  East  Hill  which  bear  her  name, 
are  lasting  memorials  to  this  side  of  her  work. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Sheffield  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Mission  for  the  Blind  for 
over  30  years. 

Miss  Isabel  Mary  Heywood,  O.B.E.,  the 

Founder  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind 
Aid  Society,  at  The  Grange,  Much  Wenlock, 
Shropshire,  aged  89. 

Miss  Heywood  will  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  all  those  who  are  blind,  and  by  those  who  were 


The  late  Miss  Isabel  Mary  Heywood,  O.B.E. 


persuaded  either  by  her  precept  or  example  to 
help  her  to  help  the  blind.  Although  she  had 
reached  middle  age  before  her  life  work  began, 
she  was  the  more  able  to  bring  to  it  an  inspira¬ 
tion  which  all  who  met  her  recognised  and 
reverenced  ;  a  mind  fully  developed  and  attuned 
to  the  planning  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
welfare  service  ;  a  body  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  exhausting  personal  fatigue  of  her  self- 
appointed  task  ;  an  estate  from  which  she  most 
generously  yet  carefully  expended  a  good  deal 
of  the  necessary  initial  capital ;  and  lastly, 
a  splendid  group  of  personal  friends  and  ad¬ 
herents  who  could,  and  would,  deny  her  nothing 
for  which  she  felt  impelled  to  ask. 

Miss  Heywood  first  became  interested  in  the 
blind  in  1898,  when  she  undertook  to  read,  during 
the  lunch-hour,  the  daily  paper  to  the  blind 
workers  employed  at  the  Deansgate  shop 
attached  to  Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
By  this  personal  contact  her  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  were  aroused  and  quickened,  and  on 
learning  of  the  impoverished  and  neglected 
conditions  under  which  the  many  “  unemploy¬ 
able  ”  blind  of  Manchester,  Salford  and  district 
were  living,  she  determined  this  must  be 
remedied,  and  that  the  best  way  of  doing  so 
was  to  make  the  public  realise  their  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

To  this  end  she  gladly  accepted  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  small  body  of  blind  people  and 
their  friends,  called  the  Mutual  Aid  Society. 
This  agency  was  the  basis  of  the  subsequent 
comprehensive  scheme  now  known  as  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society, 
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which  Miss  Heywood  and  her  colleagues  estab¬ 
lished.  To  this  day  the  Society  is  affectionately 
designated  “  Miss  Heywood’s  Society.” 

Special  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the 
formation— with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Bradbury, 
of  a  Braille  Library,  which  steadily  grew  in  size 
and  value  until  1917,  when  the  whole  library 
and  its  equipment  was  handed  over  as  a  free 
gift  by  the  Society  to  the  Northern  Branch  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  which  was  then 
being  established  in  Manchester. 

Besides  this  work  of  especially  local  character, 
Miss  Heywood  early  realised  the  need  for 
national  and  regional  co-ordination  of  the  Blind 
Welfare  services,  and  took  part  in  the  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  regional  associations. 

Miss  Heywood’s  services  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind  were  recognised  by  the  conferment  of  the 
O.B.E.  in  1930. 

Chief  among  the  interests  which  Miss  Heywood 
had  in  her  blind  welfare  work  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  development  of  the  Homes  for  the 
homeless  and  convalescent  blind,  at  first  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  terraced  cottage  on  “  The  Crescent,” 
Salford,  and  latterly  by  the  colony,  “  The  Elms,” 

“  Elmbank,”  “  Oaklands  ”  and  “  Oakhurst  ” 
Homes,  opposite  Hope  Hospital,  Pendleton, 
accommodating  100  blind  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  Godfrey  Ermen  Memorial  Home  of  Rest 
for  the  Blind  at  Southport.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Pendleton  Homes  will  now  form  the  basis  of 
a  memorial  to  Miss  Heywood,  and  be  known  as 
the  “  Isabel  Heywood  Homes  for  the  Blind.” 

Miss  Heywood  was  a  shining  example  of  the 
Christian  character,  utterly  unselfish,  sincere, 
and  steadfastly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

Councillor  J.  L.  P.  Wharton  Hewison,  B.A., 

Chairman  of  the  Southern  Regional  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  its  representative  on  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  Sub-Committee  of  the  East  Sussex  County 
Council.  A  correspondent  writes  : — 

“  Everyone  connected  with  Blind  Welfare 
will  have  been  grieved  and  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  death,  on  March  7th,  after  a  sudden  and 
severe  attack  of  influenza,  of  Mr.  J.  L.  P.  Wharton 
Hewison,  and  will  appreciate  the  immense 
loss  they,  as  well  as  the  Southern  Regional 
Association,  whose  valued  chairman  he  was, 
have  sustained. 

“  Blind  Welfare  was  only  one  of  his  many 
activities  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  giving 
of  his  time  and  energy  whenever  occasion 
demanded.  For  the  last  two  years  as  Chairman 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the 
Blind  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  see  that 


the  foundations  of  this  new  Association  were 
laid  in  such  a  way  as  to  stand  firm  for  all  time 
and  be  the  basis  on  which  a  far-reaching  policy 
to  promote  Blind  Welfare  generally  in  the 
Region  might  be  built  up. 

“  Recently,  when  the  War  Casualties  Com¬ 
mittee  was  set  up  he  was  appointed  to  serve 
upon  it  as  the  representative  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Association.  He  also  represented  the 
Association  upon  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

“  Slow  in  movement  and  speech,  his  grasp 
was  penetrating  and  acute.  He  never  spoke 
without  weighing  his  words  or  acted  without 
thought.  His  somewhat  harsh  voice  and  abrupt 
manner  seemed  to  denote  a  forbidding  per¬ 
sonality,  but  those  who  worked  with  him  could 
testify  to  his  loyalty,  his  consideration  and  his 
kindness.  He  was  always  waging  a  war  against 
asthma  which  beset  him  more  acutely  in  the 
winter  months.  He  was  a  formidable  opponent 
and  a  staunch  friend.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
he  can  be  replaced.  The  Southern  Regional 
Association,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  him, 
is  now  in  being  and  he  can  have  no  more  fitting 
tribute  from  those  devoted  to  Blind  Welfare 
than  their  whole-hearted  support  of  that 
Association  so  that  it  may  fulfil  his  ambition 
by  taking  its  place  with  the  other  Bodies  as  a 
valuable  instrument  for  Blind  Welfare.” 

Harvey  Forshaw  Plant,  M.C.,  of  Mayes,  West 
Hoathly,  Sussex,  aged  52.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  from  1926  to  1932, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund  Committee,  representing 
the  National  Institute  and  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind.  Owing  to  pressure  of  work  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  from  the  Committee 
in  October,  1932,  but  he  served  on  the 
National  Library  Committee  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Gregory,  Rowcliffe  &  Co.,  who  have 
acted  as  Solicitors  to  the  Greater  London  Fund 
since  January,  1933. 

Mr.  Plant  has  always  been  keenly  interested 
in  the  Fund  and  in  the  blind,  to  whom  he 
rendered  many  invaluable  services.  His  sudden 
loss  is  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  have  worked 
with  him  and  his  many  friends. 


As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with  mingled 
horror  and  grief  of  the  assassination  of  Sir 
Michael  O’Dwyer,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.  An 
appreciation  of  Sir  Michael’s  work  for  the  blind 
as  a  member  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  be 
given  in  next  month’s  issue. 
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REVIEWS 

REPORTS 

All  Reports  reviewed  are  for  igjS-ig3g 

Hepburn  Starey  Blind  Aid  Society. 

This  Society,  founded  over  seventy  years 
ago,  continues  in  a  quiet  way  to  bring  much 
happiness  to  the  lives  of  the  blind  in  London, 
by  arranging  “  weekly  evenings  of  good 
comradeship  and  pleasant  recreation  ”  at 
Whitefield’s.  With  the  Report  a  slip  is 
enclosed,  giving  some  lively  and  appreciative 
verses  written  by  a  blind  member  : — 

“  Sometimes  Lady  Gladstone  comes  upon  the 
scene 

With  a  kindly  message  from  our  most 
gracious  Queen. 

We  have  a  grand  Committee,  as  firm  as 
any  rock  ; 

We  have  for  our  Vice-President  dear  Mrs. 
Walter  Brock." 

The  work  that  the  Society  does  is  so 
valuable  and  so  specially  necessary  in  these 
depressing  times  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  way  of  continuing  its  activities  will  be 
found,  in  spite  of  the  ban  that  the  black-out 
may  impose  on  evening  meetings.  The 
verses  quoted  above  have  other  lines  worth 
quoting,  as  showing  what  the  Society  means 
to  its  members  : — 

“  And  as  I  write  these  verses  in  my  old 
armchair, 

I  am  very  very  thankful  to  have  such 
friends  who  care, 

For  my  life  was  very  ugly  until  I  came  in 
sight 

Of  this  hafipy  meeting  on  a  Thursday 
night.’’ 

Northern  Counties  Institute,  Inverness. 

The  Industrial  Department  of  the  Institute 
employs  17  workers  and  mention  is  made  of 
Quarterly  Competitions,  “  which  have  helped 
to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  healthy  competi¬ 
tion.”  Perhaps  the  next  Report  will  tell  us 
more  of  this  experiment  ?  That  184  woollen 
garments  knitted  by  two  home  workers  were 
distributed  to  the  needy  blind  is  an  item  of 
information  which  tells  of  a  valuable  piece 
of  co-operative  effort  conferring  double 
benefits. 


Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute. 

Summer  rambles  have  been  a  feature  of 
the  Institute’s  activities  in  the  year,  and  the 
average  number  of  those  taking  part  is  given 
as  65  ;  surely  a  gratifying  record.  It  is  good 
to  learn  than  no  fewer  than  16  blind  persons 
have  attended  a  class  to  receive  tuition  in 
the  deaf-manual  alphabet,  so  “  opening  a 
new  world  to  a  deaf-blind  member  of  a 
social  centre,  hitherto  cut  off  from  social 
contacts.  The  Rockliffe  Home  lost  its 
oldest  resident  at  the  age  of  97  ;  a 
relative  wrote  gratefully  of  the  “  friendly 
homely  atmosphere  ”  and  so  paid  tribute  to 
the  work  of  the  Matron  of  the  Home,  who 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  cared  devotedly 
for  its  residents,  and  whose  resignation  has 
been  received  with  great  regret. 

Royal  Sheffield  Institution. 

The  Report  tells  of  extended  premises 
with  large  hall,  ample  kitchen  accommoda¬ 
tion,  handicraft  room  and  offices,  which,  by 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Social 
Centres,  will  give  much  added  pleasure. 
Already  the  Centres  are  very  popular,  and 
entertainments  have  included  an  outing  to 
Skegness,  a  travel  talk  and  carol  singing. 
In  the  school  itself  social  activities  have 
included  dances,  whist  drives,  debates, 
chess  tournaments,  a  performance  of  the 
“  Christmas  Carol,”  folk  dancing  and  band 
practice.  All  these  should  contribute  to 
that  “  healthy  and  bright  outlook  on  life  ” 
which  the  Report  says  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
school  to  inculcate. 

Cardiff  Institute. 

An  increase  of  nearly  £360  in  sales,  follow¬ 
ing  on  an  increase  of  over  £620  in  the 
previous  year,  sounds  a  cheerful  note. 
Regular  handicraft  classes,  a  birthday  party 
for  a  ninety-year-old  member  of  the  social 
centre,  a  special  weekly  gathering  of  the 
deaf-blind,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
canteen  for  the  workers  are  among  the 
special  events  of  the  year  which  deserve 
mention. 

Aberdare  and  District  Association. 

The  Association  lays  special  stress  on 
social  amenities,  and  few  organisations  for 
the  blind  can  claim  to  do  more  in  this  respect. 
The  Social  Centre  is  open  daily  for  twelve 
hours,  and  almost  every  week  has  its  special 
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event,  including  competitive  team-games, 
lectures,  socials,  concerts,  and  religious 
services  in  English  and  Welsh.  The  “  very 
high  standard  of  music  given  ”  at  the 
concerts  is  commented  upon,  and  those  who 
know  anything  of  Welsh  concerts  will  realise 
that  this  is  no  empty  phrase.  That  donations 
and  subscriptions  from  collieries  reached  a 
total  of  over  £800  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  details  in  an  interesting  Report. 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Braille  music  was  issued  in  letter- 
press  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
October  28th,  1939.  The  prices  in  this  catalogue  were 
based  on  the  revised  schedule  and  came  into  force,  in 
respect  of  all  Braille  music  published  by  the  National 
Institute,  on  November  1st,  1939. 

Church — Anthems  :  s-  d. 

16  850  Bennett,  Sterndale.  God  is  a  Spirit 

(S.A.T.B.),  O.  and  V.S.  .  .  ..10 

16  859  Foster,  M.  B.  Oh  for  a  closer  walk  with 

God,  V.S.  . 06 

16,849  Sullivan.  O  gladsome  Light  (“  Golden 

Legend  ”),  V.S.  .  .  . .  .  .  ..06 

16  884  Woodward,  H.  H.  The  radiant  morn 

hath  passed  away,  V.S. . .  . .  ..06 

Organ  : 

16,854  Bach.  Liebster  Jesu,  wir  sind  hier 
(Three  Choral  •  Preludes)  (Book  18, 
Miscellaneous  Choral  Preludes,  Novello 
Edition)  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  ..06 

16  836  Brahms.  Fugue  in  A  flat  minor,  (arr.  by 

J.  E.  West)  . 06 

16.837  Croft,  W.  Voluntary  in  D  .  .  ..06 

16,839  Milford,  R.  Choral  Prelude  on  “St. 

Columba,”  Op.  14,  No.  2  . .  ..06 

16,793  Rheinberger.  Sonata  No.  15  in  D, 

Op.  168  . 16 

16.838  Wood,  Charles.  Prelude  on  “  Old  113th 

Psalm” . 06 

16,853  Wood,  W.  G.  Toccata  in  D  minor  . .  06 

Piano  : 

16,802  Bach.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  flat 

(Ed.  by  Reinecke)  .  .  .  .  ..10 

16.842  Haydn.  Sonata  in  G  (Franklin  Taylor 

Edition  No.  9)  . .  .  •  •  •  .  .  x  6 

16.843  Mendelssohn.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F 

minor,  Op.  35,  No.  5  .  .  . .  ..10 

16.844  Mendelssohn.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B 

Flat,  Op.  35,  No.  6  .  .  .  .  ..10 

Dance  * 

16,855  Carr,  M.  Somewhere  in  France  with 

You,  Song-Waltz  ..  ••  ..06 


ts.  d. 

16,848  Davson,  G.  The  Druid’s  Prayer,  Valse  o  6 
16,847  Ewing,  M.  The  Policeman’s  Holiday, 

One-Step  or  T wo-Step  .  .  .  .  ..06 

16.856  Rich,  H.  and  Connelly,  R.  I’ll  Remem¬ 
ber,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..06 

16.857  Robin,  Rainger  and  Terry.  Faithful 

Forever,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  06 

16.858  Timberg,  Sharpies  and  Terry.  It’s  a 
Hap-Hap-Happy  Day,  Song  Fox-Trot  o  6 

Vocal  : 

i6,835  Royal  Academy  of  Music — Licentiate- 
ship  Examination  (Performers’  Dip¬ 
loma) — Diatonic  and  Chromatic  Studies  1  o 

Songs  : 

16.840  Coleridge-Taylor,  S.  Eleanore,  C  :  E — F1  o  6 
16,846  Elgar.  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory,  C  : 

C— F1 . 06 

16.841  Gounod.  The  Jewel  Song,  E  :  Bx — B1..  1  o 

16,852  Mozart.  Deh  vieni  alia  finestra  (O  come 

before  thy  window)  (Bass  Solo  from 
“  Don  Giovanni  ”),  D  :  D — E1  .  .  06 

16,851  Schubert.  The  First  Loss  (Erster  Ver- 

lust),  D  minor  :  Ax — D1  ..  ..  06 

16,790  Schumann.  Wanderlied  (The  Farewell), 

G  :  Bx — F1  . 10 

16,845  Sullivan.  The  Lost  Chord,  G  :  D — G1  . .  o  6 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  Standard 
English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpolated  and  Paper 
Covered,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Per  Vol. 

Pandas  :  s-  d. 

16,860-16,862  No.  14.  Rogue  Male,  by  Geoffrey 

Household.  3  Vols.  .  .  .  .  net  o  6 

16,881-16,883  No.  15.  Case  for  Federal  Union, 

The,  by  W.  E.  Curry.  3  Vols.  .  .  net  o  6 

Educational — Geography  : 

16,772  Concise  Gazetteer,  A,  from  Philips’ 

New  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  World.  F94  .  .  8  o 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

16,763-16,764  Selected  Letters  of  Thomas  Gray. 

2  Vols.  Pocket  size.  Fyo  . .  .  .  3  9 

Fiction  : 

i6,732-x6,734  Pink  Sugar,  by  O.  Douglas. 

3  Vols.  E219  .  .  .  .  .  .  7  3 

*6, 735-16, 739  Sea  Hawk,  The,  by  Rafael 

Sabatini.  5  Vols.  F 286  .  .  .  .  60 

16,814-16,815  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs,  The, 

by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  2  Vols.  F143  7  3 

Miscellaneous  : 

16,921  Map  of  Finnish  War  Area  (including 

Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic) .  Pamphlet  o  1 

Music  Literature  : 

16,880  Miscellaneous  Music  Subjects  :  Reprint 
of  Supplements  to  Braille  Musical 
Magazine,  July,  1938 — December,  1939. 

F 69  .  .  " . 7  0 

Philosophy  : 

16,757-16,758  Anatomy  of  Frustation,  The,  by 
H.  G.  Wells.  Special  Intermediate  size, 
printed  from  American  Plates.  2  Vols. 

F 138  . 70 

Poetry  : 

16,749-16,751  Negro  Poets  and  Their  Poems, 
by  Robert  T.  Kerlin,  Ph.D.  Special 
Intermediate  size,  printed  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Plates.  3  Vols.  F 255  ..  ..  80 
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Per  Vol. 

16,765  Beating  Shoes,  by  W.  H.  Coates.  Pocket  s.  d. 

size.  Fij  ..  ..  ..20 

Political  : 

16,752-16,753  Sweden  :  The  Middle  Way,  by 
Marquis  W.  Childs.  Special  Inter¬ 
mediate  size,  printed  from  American 
Plates.  2  Vols.  F182  . .  . .  . .  8  o 

Religious  and  Devotional  : 

Catholic  Truth  Society  Booklets.  (Produced 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society)  : — 

Trust  in  God,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Considine,  S.  J. 

16.740  Parti.  Pocket  size.  F 19  ..  ..23 

16.741  Part  II.  Pocket  size.  F 22  , .  . .  26 

16,743  First  Steps  in  the  Love  of  God,  drawn 

from  the  writings  of  St.  Francis  De 
Sales.  Pocket  size.  F24.. 

16.742  Progress  in  the  Love  of  God,  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  St.  Francis  De  Sales. 

Pocket  size.  F 29  . .  .  .  3  3 

16,756  Some  Problems  of  Life,  by  Rufus  M. 

Jones,  Th.D.,  LL.D.  Special  Inter¬ 
mediate  size,  printed  from  American 
Plates).  1  Vol.  F101  ..  ..  ..80 

Travel  and  Topography  : 

16,754-16,755  Living  in  Tokyo,  by  Katharine 
Sansom.  Special  Intermediate  size, 
printed  from  American  Plates.  2  Vols. 

^154  . 7  9 


MOON  BOOKS. 

Price 

s.  d. 

4>357'h2  Flowers  for  the  Judge,  by  M.  Ailing- 
ham.  Limited  edition.  6  Vols. 

16,592  Moon  Alphabet  on  Metal  . .  net  o  2 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Vols. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin,  by  Basil  Maine  . .  . .  4 

Classics  : 

Cicero,  Selected  Letters.  Ed.  by  G.  A.  Jeans  2 

English  Literature  : 

MacNeice,  Louis.  Modern  Poetry — 1.  Personal 
Essay  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  3 

History  : 

Halevy,  E.  History  of  the  English  People. 

Part  3  . .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  4 

Henderson,  E.  F.  (Ed.  by).  Selected  Historical 
Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages  . .  . .  8 

Law  : 

Wilson,  J.  A.  Introduction  to  Real  Property.  .  6 

Miscellaneous  : 

Lewis,  C.  Sagittarius  Rising  . .  .  .  . .  4 

Posse-Brazdova,  A.  Sardinian  Sideshow  . .  3 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Wordsworth,  W.  The  Excursion  . .  . .  5 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Breasted,  J.  H.  Dawn  of  Conscience  . .  . .  6 

Deane,  A.  G.  Rabboni  .  .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Saint  Augustine  ;  City  of  God  . .  . .  . .  10 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 
ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Allingham,  Margery.  Police  at  the  Funeral  . .  5 

Barnes-Grundy,  Mabel.  Pippa  . .  . .  5 

Beresford,  J.  D.  Faithful  Lovers  ..  ..  5 

Bernanos,  Georges.  Diary  of  a  Country  Priest  4 

Bristow,  Gwen.  Handsome  Road  . .  . .  5 


Croker,  B.M.  Company’s  Servant 
Collins,  Norman.  Love  in  Our  Time  .  . 
Canfield,  Dorothy.  Seasoned  Timber  . . 
Cameron,  Isabel.  Gorry 
Dare,  Simon.  Shadow  Over  the  Plains 
Farjeon,  J.  J.  Exit  John  Horton 
Field,  Rachel.  "  All  This  and  Heaven,  Too” 
Foldes,  Jolanda.  I’m  Getting  Married 
Goolden,  Barbara.  Within  a  Dream 
Harsanyi,  Zsolt.  Hungarian  Melody  . . 
Hepple,  Anne.  Riders  of  the  Sea 
Jepson,  Edgar.  Lucy  and  the  Dark  Gods 
Jordan,  Humphrey.  Squaring  Accounts 
Krey,  Laura.  “.  .  .  And  Tell  of  Time  ” 
Landon,  H.  Trailing  of  the  Picaroon  .  . 

Lewis,  Cecil.  Challenge  to  the  Night  . . 
Lawford,  Florence.  Bridge  of  Hope 
Le  Feuvre,  Amy.  Her  Kingdom 
Lewis,  C.  S.  Out  of  the  Silent  Planet  .  . 
Morrison,  Emmeline.  An  Open  Secret 
Montgomery,  L.  M.  Blue  Castle 
Meredith,  Anne.  Showman 
*Newman,  B.  Maginot  Line  Murder 
Nichols,  Beverley.  Revue 
Oppenheim,  E.  P.  World’s  Great  Snare 
Quentin,  Patrick.  Puzzle  for  Players  . . 

Rhode,  John.  Death  Pays  a  Dividend 
Tey,  Josephine.  Shilling  for  Candles  . . 
Undset,  Sigrid.  Master  of  Hestviken  . . 

Wade,  H.  Here  Comes  the  Copper 
Wren,  P.  C.  Young  Stagers 
Wentworth,  Patricia.  Little  More  than  Kin 
Wallace,  Kathleen.  Madam,  I’ll  Give  You — 
Miscellaneous  : 

Abercrombie,  Lascelles.  Twelve  Idylls 
Baden-Powell,  Lord.  Rovering  to  Success 
Buchanan,  Meriel.  The  Great  Mademoiselle 
Caperns  Bird  Book 

*Cairns,  Principal  D.S.  Riddle  of  the  World 
Christopher  of  Greece,  H.R.H.  Prince.  Memoirs 
Elton,  Lord.  It  Occurs  to  Me.  Broadcast 
Talks  1937-1938 

Evans,  Capt.  A.  R.  The  Sailor’s  Way 
Goard,  Wm.  Pascoe.  Bethesda-or-Jesus-Christ 
Kingsford-Smith,  Sir  C.  My  Flying  Life 
Lips,  Eva.  What  Hitler  Did  to  Us 
Lloyd-Owen,  F.  Gold  Nugget  Charlie 
Lockington,  W.  J.  The  Soul  of  Ireland 
Loyd,  Philip  (Bishop  of  Nasik).  Treasures  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus 
O’Faolain,  Sean.  De  Valera 
*  Plays  : 

Dacre,  Harry.  Henpecked 
Dawson,  N.  H.  Five  Short  Sketches 
Methley,  V.  M.  Ghost  of  Classroom  A 
Newton,  N.  Spring  Cleaning 
Peever,  G.  Uncle  Ben 
Poet’s  Way.  An  anthology  edited  by  A. 

Moon  and  selected  by  E.  W.  Parker 
Raymond,  Ernest.  In  the  Steps  of  St 
(E.  W.  Austen  Memorial) 

Sassoon,  Siegfried.  Old  Century  and 
More  Years 

Sheppard,  H.  R.  L.  Root  of  the  Matter 
Simon,  Sir  E.  D.  The  Smaller  Democracies 
Steed,  Wickham.  Our  War  Aims 
Street,  A.  G.  Moonraking 
Tschiffely,  A.  F.  Don  Roberto  . . 

Turner,  W.  J.  Facing  the  Music 
Wild,  R.  Jury  Retires 
Wilmshurst,  W.  L.  Contemplations 
Young,  G.  M.  Charles  I  and  Cromwell 
Juvenile  : 

Christian,  Catherine.  Wrong  Uncle  Jim 


Vols. 

5 

3 
9 

I 

4 
3 
9 

3 

5 
8 

4 
4 

1 
10 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 
4 

4 

3 

5 
5 

4 
4 

3 
17 

4 

2 

4 

3 


5 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

5 
4 
2 


Pamphlet 


R 


Francis 


Seven 


3 

4 
4 

2 

4 

6 

4 

4 

5 
2 
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Vols. 

Farjeon,  Eleanor.  Martin  Pippin  in  the  Daisy- 

Field  .  •  •  3 

Gower,  Margaret  Leveson.  Good  Detectives  .  .  2 

James,  Will.  Cowboy  in  the  Making  with  Fair's 
Fair,  by  David  Footman  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Uttley,  Alison.  Mustard,  Pepper  and  Salt  .  .  2 

Grade  I  : 

*Braille  Reading  Practice  Book.  The  Fire  from 
Animals  Came  to  Drink,  by  Cherry  Kearton 

Pamphlet 

Dell,  E.  M.  Live  Bait  and  Other  Stories  .  .  1 

in  continuation 

My  Best  Animal  Story  .  .  . .  .  •  2 

in  continuation 

French  : 

Bordeaux,  H.  La  Robe  de  Laine  (uncontracted)  4 

Moon  : 

Aitken,  D.  Man’s  Worst  Enemy  .  .  small  1 

Batten,  H.  M.  Blotto  .  .  .  •  •  •  .»  1 

Clifton-Peters,  J.  Fourth  Partner  .  .  ,,  1 

Clouston,  J.  Storer.  The  Envelope  .  .  ,,  1 

de  la  Roche,  Mazo.  The  Artists  .  .  ,,  1 

Freeman,  R.  A.  Anthropologist  at  Large  „  1 

Hilton,  J.  Mr.  Chips  Tackles  a  Job  . .  1 

Hogg,  F.  Mother  Wise  .  .  .  .  •  •  1 

Holtbv,  W.  They  Call  Them  the  Duchesses 

small  1 

Jacobs,  W.  W.  For  Better  or  Worse  ,,  1 

James,  Dr.  M.  R.  Whistle  and  I'll  Come  to  You  2 
Napier,  A.  Face  Value  ..  ••  ••  ••  1 

O’Foyle,  E.  House  of  Broken  Things  .  .  1 

Orczy,  Baroness.  Cabaret  de  la  Liberte 
Purney,  J.  Uncle  Arthur  ..  •  •  ••  1 

Quiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  T.  A  Pair  of  Hands  .  .  1 

Rawlings,  M.  K.  The  Yearling  . .  . .  •  •  ^ 

Sharpe,  M.  Art  and  Craft  . .  . .  •  •  1 

Strahan,  K.  C.  Sound  of  Silence  . .  •  •  1 

Wright,  W.  Story  of  Ben  .  .  .  •  •  •  2 

*  Machine-transcribed  books. 


N.I.B.  BULLETINS. 

Published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  Wi. 

The  attention  of  readers  is  drawn  to  the  following 
N.I.B.  Bulletins  which  are  especially  useful  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  general  propaganda  for  blind  welfare  and  as 
subject  matter  for  lectures,  addresses,  speeches,  etc. 

Price 

net 

No.  4  A  Handbook  on  the  Deaf-Blind.— What 
is  being  done  and  should  be  done  for 
those  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind. 
(11,944)  • •  •  •  • •  •  •  '  ' 

No.  7  A  History  of  Blind  Welfare  in  England 
and  Wales. — A  brief  outline  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  and  progress  of  blind  welfare, 
mainly  for  the  use  of  speakers,  preachers 
and  social  workers.  (12,665)  .  .  .  .  6d. 

No.  9  Blind  University  Graduates. — A  list  of 
graduates  during  the  past  50  years, 
with  an  analysis  of  their  achievements 
and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind.  (13,462)  6d. 

No.  10  Massage  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blind. — 
Details  as  to  selection  of  candidates, 
course  of  instruction,  training,  settle¬ 
ment  and  after  career.  (14,152)  . .  6d. 

No.  12  How  the  Newly-Blind  May  be  Helped.— 

A  brief  guide  under  the  following  head¬ 
ings  :  The  Responsible  Authority,  The 
Young  Blind,  Training  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  Employment,  Financial  Assist¬ 
ance,  Pastime  Occupations,  Learning  to 
Read,  The  Talking  Book,  Broadcasting, 


Price 

Games  and  Appliances,  Social  Life,  net 
(15.720)  {nominal  charge)  id. 

No.  13  The  Deaf-Blind.— Being  a  report  of  a 
Survey  of  the  number  and  condition  of 
deaf-blind  persons  in  the  area  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  (and  Cheshire)  .  .  . .  •  •  is. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

29th  February,  1940. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove .  . 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  .  .  2 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 
Leonards.  Applications  for  holidays  can 
now  be  received  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  • 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 
Grinstead  .  .  .  .  . . 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  5 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday 
Home,  New  Romney  .  .  •  •  •  • 

Holiday  Home,  Scarborough.  Applications 

for  holidays  can  now  be  received  . .  .  .  12 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  .  .  •  •  5 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Home  Teachers’  Examination.  Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher,  with  many  successes  to  his  credit 
concerning  past  examinations,  continues  to  offer 
comprehensive  postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional 
Knowledge,  also  helpful  guidance  respecting  the 
service  as  a  whole.  For  particulars  apply  :  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harbome,  Birmingham,  17, 
(Enclose  stamp.) 


HOME  TEACHER,  sighted,  certificated  lady,  re¬ 
quired  for  Lincolnshire.  Able  to  drive  car. — Apply 
Mrs.  Greenall,  Carlton  Scroop,  Grantham,  Lines. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BOLTON. 


Bolton  Workshops  and  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
Workroom  Mistress  and  Instructress  for  the  Knitting 
Department  at  the  above-named  Workshops. 

Applicants  must  be  capable  Round  and  Flat  Machine 
Knitters  and  must  have  had  experience  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hosiery  and  knitted  goods  generally.  A 
knowledge  of  purchasing  yarns  will  be  an  advantage. 

Wage  £3  per  week. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Local  Government  Superannuation  Acts, 
1937  and  1939  and  to  the  successful  applicant  passing 
a  medical  examination. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence,  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than  three 
recent  testimonials  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Director 
of  Education,  Education  Offices,  Nelson  Square, 
Bolton,  not  later  than  30th  March,  1940. 

PHILIP  S.  RENNISON, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Bolton. 

5 th  March,  1940. 
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SHROPSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  sighted  Female  Home  Teacher  required.  Age  24-30. 
Preferably  with  H.T.  Certificate.  Salary  according  to 
qualifications.  Must  be  able  to  drive  a  car.  Applications 
giving  details  of  past  experience  and  three  recent 
testimonials  to  be  sent  in  writing  not  later  than  March 
31st  to  Miss  Shore,  134,  Abbey  Foregate,  Shrewsbury. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BARNSLEY. 


Blind  Welfare  Department. 


Appointment  of  Home  Visitor  and  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Certificated 
Home  Visitor  and  Teacher  (Male  or  Female)  at  a 
salary  of  ^156  per  annum,  rising  by  four  annual  incre¬ 
ments  of  £10  and  one  fixed  increment  of  £12,  to  ^208 
per  annum,  plus  an  emergency  cost  of  living  bonus  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Council,  which  is  at  present  7!  per 
cent. 

Candidates  should  be  experienced,  and  be  able  to 
give  instruction  in  reading  raised  type  and  in  simple 
pastime  handicrafts,  and  must  also  be  capable  of 
taking  complete  charge  of  two  Social  Centres. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937, 
and  to  the  successful  applicant  passing  a  medical 
examination,  and  to  the  Council’s  sick  pay  rules. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence,  together  with  copies  of  not  more  than  two  recent 
testimonials  and  endorsed  “  Home  Visitor”  should  be 
sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  March  30th, 
I94°. 

Canvassing  in  any  form  will  be  deemed  a  disqualifi¬ 
cation. 

A.  E.  GILFILLAN, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall, 

Barnsley. 

March  nth,  1940. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BARNSLEY. 


Blind  Welfare  Department. 


Appointment  of  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Male 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Blind  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Barnsley  Corporation  at  a  salary  of  ^250 
per  annum,  plus  an  emergency  cost  of  living  bonus  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Council,  which  is  at  present  5  per 
cent. 

Applicants  must  have  had  experience  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Blind  Persons  Acts  1920  and  1938  ;  have 
had  administrative  experience  in  Blind  Welfare 
departments,  and  also  had  experience  of  social  work 
amongst  blind  persons. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Blind  Welfare  Department. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937, 
and  to  the  Council’s  sick  pay  rules. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
medical  examination. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence,  together  with  copies  of  not  more  than  three 
recent  testimonials,  must  be  sent  to  the  undersigned 
on  or  before  April  6th,  1940.  Canvassing  in  any  form 
will  be  deemed  a  disqualification. 

A.  E.  GILFILLAN, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Clerk’s  Office, 

Barnsley. 

March  nth,  1940. 


By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins  ”  of  the  Blind 
World 

No.  14. — Rogue  Male,  by  Geoffrey  Household.  3  vols. 

is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

A  big  game  hunter  stalks  a  European  dictator 
and  is  caught  in  the  act.  His  escape  to  England  but 
not  to  safety,  his  evasion  of  his  pursuers,  and  the 
ultimate  climax  make  up  a  fine  narrative  of  pure 
adventure. 

No.  15. — The  Case  for  Federal  Union,  by  W.  B.  Curry. 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

This  analysis,  by  the  Headmaster  of  one  of  the 
leading  progressive  co-educational  schools  in  England, 
of  the  various  forms  that  world  government  might 
take  after  the  war  is  described  by  Wickham  Steed 
as  one  of  the  soundest  pieces  of  constructive  reason¬ 
ing  that  he  has  read.  J.  B.  Priestley  describes  it  as 
“  a  million  pounds’  worth  of  sense,  courage  and 
hope.” 

No.  16. — Spiritual  Values  and  World  Affairs,  by  Sir 
Alfred  Zimmern  (Montague  Burton  Professor  of  In¬ 
ternational  Relations  in  the  University  of  Oxford). 
2  vols.  is.  net  the  set. 

Deals  with  the  conflicting  issues  which  confront 
religion  in  the  modern  world.  The  character  of  the 
judgments  which  Christianity  can  make  on  contem¬ 
porary  affairs  is  defined,  and  such  subjects  as  paci¬ 
fism,  British  colonial  responsibilities,  and  the  moral 
issues  of  the  post-war  (1914)  world  are  discussed. 

No.  17. — How  to  Pay  for  the  War :  A  Radical  Plan  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  John  Maynard 
Keynes.  1  vol.  6d.  net. 

In  this  volume  the  distinguished  economist  dis¬ 
cusses  how  best  to  reconcile  the  demands  of  war  and 
the  claims  of  private  consumption,  and  describes  his 
scheme  of  “  Compulsory  Saving  ”  or  ”  Deferred 
Pay.” 

Copies  of  all  the  above  can  be  ordered  now  from  the 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 

Street,  London,  W.i. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  RETARDED  BLIND 

CHILDREN 

By  NANCY  CATTY,  M.A., 

Nursery  School  Adviser  to  the  Sunshine  Homes. 

A  T  the  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  at  Leamington  Spa,  those  children 
are  trained  who  need  more  individual  attention  than  they  can  receive  at  the 
other  two  homes,  since  they  are  suffering  from  another  disability  as  well 
as  faulty  sight. 

/  m  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  home  at  present  is  25, 

/  ^  and  the  age  range  is  from  three  years  to  nine,  when  they  must  leave  the  home 

altogether.  All  blind  children  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  nursery  school  till 
the  age  of  seven,  but  these  children  are  given  two  mote  years  in  order  that  they  may  have  a 
further  chance  of  overcoming  the  initial  difficulties  of  training. 

The  following  examples  of  the  kind  of  child  who  is  admitted  will  give  the  best  idea 
of  the  problems  that  both  the  home  and  school  must  deal  with.  They  have  been  selected 
from  the  children  in  the  school  now,  because  it  is  with  the  school  training  that  this  article  is 
directly  concerned. 

Tom. — Aged  five,  partially  sighted.  He  has  said  only  two  or  three  words  since  he 
came  to  school  more  than  a  year  ago.  But  he  is  active  and  apparently  understands  what  is 
said  to  him,  for  he  will  follow  simple  instructions.  He  has  said  “  jump  ”  and  “  ball,”  and 
something  approaching  “  please.” 

Phyllis. — Aged  five  in  June,  totally  blind.  Dislikes  walking  and  will  not  do  so  without 
assistance  ;  she  often  vigorously  protests  when  one  tries  to  help  her  to  push  a  large  toy.  She 
has  not  been  heard  talking,  but  has  hummed  a  tune  she  has  learned  since  coming  to  school  at 
Christmas. 

Jean . — Partially  sighted  ;  admitted  at  five  and  a  half  and  is  now  six.  Has  spinal 
trouble  and  cannot  walk,  but  she  is  having  massage  and  now  can  stand  correctly  if  holding 
a  fixed  object.  Speech  also  is  affected  ;  she  hesitates  and  then  can  repeat  part  of  a  phrase. 
But  she  can  ask  for  what  she  wants,  has  learnt  to  feed  Herself  with  a  spoon  and  is  very  promising. 
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Paul. — Aged  five  and  is  totally  blind.  His 
talk  is  for  the  most  part  “  parrot  talk.” 
When  he  wants  something  he  always  begins 
“  Paul  wants.”  He  used  to  be  very  tearful 
but  is  now  much  happier  and  seems  to  enjoy 
life.  Can  now  answer  two  questions  that  he 
is  frequently  asked  with  “  yes  ”  or  “no,” 
instead  of  repeating  the  question. 

Dorothy. — Aged  six.  A  very  difficult  child, 
partially  sighted.  She  is  hydrocephalous 
and  for  a  long  time  could  not  walk  without 
falling.  She  has  managed  better  since  she 
has  had  massage.  She  is  jealous,  always 
wants  to  be  in  the  limelight  and  spoils 
group  work,  probably  to  get  notice.  She  is 
much  improved  for  she  no  longer  has  kicking 
and  screaming  fits  if  thwarted.  She  has  a 
slight  speech  defect. 

Harry. — Aged  seven.  He  is  highly  strung 
and  very  shy  and  nervous.  It  is  hard  to 
judge  what  he  knows  ;  he  is  good  with  his 
hands  and  at  physical  training. 

William. — Aged  five.  Partially  sighted 
and  has  malformed  feet  so  wears  boots  with 
irons.  He  is  mentally  retarded  and  his 
speech  is  very  poor. 

Richard. — Aged  six.  Totally  blind.  He 
was  discharged  from  Southport  as  unsuitable 
for  a  Sunshine  Home.  Reported  to  be 
seriously  retarded,  destructive  with  clothes 
and  bed  clothes,  dirty  in  his  habits  and 
vicious  to  other  children. 

The  M.O.  said  his  behaviour  was  probably 
due  to  appalling  home  conditions  and  lack 
of  training,  so  he  was  given  a  second  chance 
here.  He  at  first  showed  these  characteris¬ 
tics,  but  as  far  as  his  teacher  knows  he  has 
not  for  a  considerable  period  been  cruel 
and  he  shows  promise  of  becoming  a  fine 
boy.  He  is  full  of  life  and  fun. 

So  one  could  go  through  the  list  for  the 
children  cited  are  neither  the  best  nor  the 
worst  cases  ;  they  have  been  selected  by 
their  teacher  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  sort  of  problems  that  confront  both 
home  and  school. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
worked  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
possible  for  all  of  them  to  improve  with  the 
special  help  that  can  be  given  at  Leamington, 
but  it  does  not  admit  hopeless  cases. 

Those  who  are  sent  from  East  Grinstead  or 
Southport  come  because  if  they  are  taught 
with  normally  intelligent  blind  or  partially 
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sighted  children  one  of  two  things  is  bound  to. 
happen  ;  either  the  teacher  has  to  neglect 
them  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
more  active  children,  or  the  active  children, 
so  eager  for  help  and  so  worth  helping,  are 
neglected  as  the  others  take  so  much  time. 

At  Leamington  the  matron,  the  nursing, 
teaching  staffs  are  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
special  difficulties  of  each  child,  and  though 
they,  too,  find  they  still  need  far  more  time 
than  they  have  in  order  to  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  most  seriously  handicapped, 
nevertheless,  they  do  work  wonders,  con¬ 
sidering  the  material  they  have  to  work  on. 

The  proof  of  their  success  is  shown  by 
these  brief  notes  on  some  of  the  children 
who  have  improved  so  greatly  that  they  have 
been  able  to  go  on  from  Leamington  to  schools 
for  the  normal  blind  children. 

Malcolm.  Aged  nine.  He  is  now  at 
Harborne  and  the  last  report  said  he  was 
doing  very  well.  He  was  not  put  with  the 
youngest  group.  He  has  been  at  Leamington 
since  he  was  five  and  a  half.  He  is  the  child 
of  mentally  deficient  parents  and  when  he 
came  to  the  home  he  could  hardly  walk  or 
talk,  had  bad  habits  and  was  very  bad- 
tempered  and  vicious  with  other  children. 
He  had  no  idea  of  play.  After  he  had  been 
at  the  home  for  a  few  months  he  had  both 
eyes  removed  and  later  had  to  have  adenoids 
removed.  Malcolm  made  good  steady  pro¬ 
gress  both  mentally  and  physically  and 
became  a  happy  and  helpful  boy.  He  was 
very  good  with  his  hands,  learned  all  letters 
in  braille  (for  reading),  could  spell  phoneti¬ 
cally  words  of  four  letters.  He  was  good  in 
dramatic  work  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  play  at  Christmas,  just  before  he  left. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  gymnastic 
class  and  gives  promise  of  being  musical. 

Amy.  Totally  blind.  She  was  transferred 
to  Southport  when  Leamington  became  the 
home  for  retarded  children  but  she  came  back 
at  the  age  of  three.  Now  practically  normal 
and  has  now  gone  to  the  Y ork  School  for  the 
blind. 

Bertie.  Aged  nine.  He  is  totally  blind 
and  is  now  waiting  for  a  vacancy  at  Har¬ 
borne.  He  came  from  East  Grinstead  when 
he  was  five,  and  was  a  nervous  child  who 
would  scream  in  terror  if  an  aeroplane  passed 
over  or  if  the  wind  was  strong  when  he  was  in 
the  garden  ;  at  any  noise,  in  fact.  At  other 
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times  he  was  very  quiet  and  it  was  difficult 
to  make  him  speak. 

He  has  grown  into  a  happy  child,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  physically  fit.  He  is  a  good  sports¬ 
man  and  shows  signs  of  becoming  a  really 
capable  blind  boy.  He  knows  his  braille 
letters,  can  add  one  and  two  to  any  number, 
is  good  at  dramatic  work  and  at  all  kinds 
of  physical  work  and  games.  He  has  great 
persistence. 

Stephen.  Stephen  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Home  training  for  by  the  time  he 
came  to  school  he  was  a  happy  little  boy 
who  thoroughly  enjoyed  school  work  and 
play.  He  was  just  over  two  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  home  and  had  the  limbs 
and  body  of  a  child  of  nine  months.  He  was 
intensely  irritable  and  •was  uncontrolled 
in  his  habits.  In  four  months  he  was  a 
different  child,  laughed,  mimicked  sounds  he 
heard  and  was  on  the  point  of  talking.  I 
can’t  give  the  full  account  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  because  this  article  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  teaching  methods,  but  in  a  little  over 
a  year,  he  was  clean,  could  feed  himself  with 
a  spoon  and  could  understand  all  that  was 
said  to  him.  During  the  next  year  he 
learned  to  speak.  He  went  to  Harborne 
when  he  was  six  and  he  is  getting  on  quite 
well  we  hear,  but  rather  slowly.  He  has 
always  been  a  slow  speaker. 

Stephen’s  case  is  interesting  because  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  need  of  the  home  and  school 
both  taking  part  in  the  training  of  the 
children  and,  as  the  school  has  the  usual 
hours,  the  home  has  the  children  for  a  good 
part  of  each  day  and  for  the  whole  of  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays.  The  first  essential  for 
training  these  children  is  that  the  same 
methods,  the  same  patience  and  friendliness 
should  always  be  used.  Thus,  if  these 
children  went  home  to  be  given  the  help 
in  dressing,  etc.,  that  they  would  not  have 
in  school,  the  work  of  the  school  would  be 
undone  by  the  following  morning,  for  in  school 
nothing  is  done  for  them  that  they  can  with 
time  and  patience  do  for  themselves,  a  rule 
seldom  regarded  by  a  busy  mother. 

The  second  condition  for  training  them  is 
to  keep  them  active.  But  if  blind  children, 
to  say  nothing  of  delicate  blind  children,  are 
to  be  encouraged  to  be  active,  an  amount 
of  quiet  supervision  and  care  is  needed  that 
can  only  be  given  by  experts.  Hence,  apart 


from  the  constant  care  given  by  the  Matron 
and  her  staff  to  the  health  of  the  children, 
the  importance  of  the  training  they  get  out 
of  school  hours. 

It  is  difficult  unless  one  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  children  constantly  to 
realise  how  great  the  progress  is,  for  the  first 
impression  a  visitor  gets  is  that  here  is  a 
group  of  normal  and  exceptionally  friendly 
children.  They  are  eager  to  talk  and  make 
friends,  equally  eager  to  do  many  of  the 
things  that  the  normally  sighted  child  does  ; 
indeed,  they  do  often  seem  to  reach  pretty 
much  the  same  standards  until  one  realises 
that  Frank,  who  sits  so  happily  by  one  and 
learns  so  quickly  the  new  little  rhyme,  is 
seven  and  looks  and  acts  like  a  child  of  five, 
tiut  brank  a  few  months  ago  would  not 
speak  ;  James,  aged  four,  would  do  nothing 
last  term  and  now  he  builds  a  tower  and 
manipulates  the  top  bricks  with  some  skill  ; 
Millicent,  aged  seven,  for  years  would  say 
nothing  and  now  she  talks  and  occasionally 
talks  sense. 

Every  one  of  these  children  took  part  in  a 
Xmas  entertainment  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  children  of  nursery  school 
age  ;  even  those  who  cannot  talk  or  learn 
a  few  consecutive  sentences  performed  a 
dance  with  such  earnestness  and  care  that 
it  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  afternoon. 
That  these  children  who  could  not  take 
a  speaking  part  in  the  play  were  nevertheless 
so  important  in  the  entertainment  is  typical 
of  the  way  the  children  are  trained — everyone 
feels  equally  important  and  everyone  gets 
the  help  he  needs. 

It  is  never  assumed  that  because  James 
cannot  be  induced  to  walk  in  one  way,  he 
won’t,  therefore,  ever  walk  ;  that  because 
Joan  will  do  nothing  but  parrot  talk  for  two 
terms,  or  more,  she  will  not  ask  a  question 
in  the  third  term  or  say  what  she  wants. 
Indeed,  when  the  doctor  reports  that  a  case 
is  hopeless  one  constantly  hears  a  teacher 
say  she  is  sure  the  child  would  make  good 
if  he  could  stay  another  year.  It  is  this 
implicit  belief  that,  given  the  chance  and 
the  right  method  of  teaching,  every  child 
can  make  good,  which  gives  the  teachers 
in  the  home  and  school  patience  to  go  on, 
and  gives  the  child  that  feeling  of  worth  and 
security  without  which  little  improvement 
can  be  made. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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HOME  NEWS 


Mrs.  Neville  Chamberlain  Inspects  Blind 
Masseurs. — On  29th  March,  Mrs.  Neville 
Chamberlain  inspected  the  Eichholz  Memorial 
Clinic  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Great  Portland  Street  and  the  National 
Institute’s  School  of  Massage.  She  allowed  a 
blind  masseuse  to  operate  on  her  right  wrist 
for  demonstration  purposes.  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman  of  the 
Institute’s  Executive  Council,  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
said  :  “I  was  extremely  interested  in  what  I 
saw  and  should  not  have  understood  nearly  so 
well  unless  you  had.  introduced  the  people  you 
did  to  me.  I  always  like  to  moot  thoco  who 
are  doing  the  work  and  to  get  some  idea  of  their 
personalities,  tven  if  there  is  not  sufficient  time, 
as  there  usually  is  not,  to  ask  questions.  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  happy  feeling  throughout 
the  Clinic,  and  by  the  decorations  and  the 
coloui  scheme,  which  must  make  a  great 
difference  to  the  patients  who  come  for  treatment 
and  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  their 
eyesight.” 

Blind  Social  Club’s  Patriotic  Action. — The 

Manchester  and  District  Social  Club  for  the 
Blind  has  been  saving  for  more  than  twenty 
years  to  buy  a  clubroom  of  its  own,  and  had 
brought  this  fund  to  the  neighbourhood  of  £500 
when  the  war  broke  out.  Its  members  have 
now  decided,  as  their  corporate  contribution 
to  the  war  effort,  to  do  without  their  new 
clubroom  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  to  invest 
the  money  in  £5  Defence  Bonds.  The  club  has 
also  formed  a  savings  group. 

Border  Collies  as  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind.— 
Captain  Nicholi  Liakhoff,  who  runs  the  Wallasey 
training  centre  of  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Association,  has  just  finished  putting  the  first 
batch  of  40  Collies  through  their  preliminary 
training,  and  has  reported  that  he  is  very 
satisfied  with  the  results. 

The  original  Alsatians  used  for  this  work 
in  Britain  were  of  German  strains,  Germany 
having  specialised  in  the  work  for  a  long  time. 
In  recent  years  British-bred  Alsatians  have 
been  used,  but  only  the  bitches  aie  suitable 
for  the  work,  and  the  percentage  of  failures 
among  animals  offered  for  training  is  very  high — 
as  much  as  70  or  80  per  cent.  It  has  now  been 
discovered  that  Border  Collies  are  even  better 
than  Alsatians,  for  both  sexes  can  be  used. 

Fire  at  Leeds  Blind  Institute. — Leeds  Fire 
Brigade  was  called  shortly  before  9  a.m.  on 
1st  April  to  Leeds  Blind  Institute,  Roundhay 
Road.  Fire  had  broken  out  in  the  brush  - 
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making  department,  where  pitch  is  heated 
in  pans. 

While  members  of  the  staff  were  preparing 
for  the  day’s  work — fortunately  none  of  the 
blind  people  had  arrived — the  pitch  caught  fire, 
and  the  fire  travelled  downwards  into  the  fume 
ducts  running  round  the  floor.  The  ducts  are 
metal-enclosed,  and  this  helped  to  confine  the 
fire,  and  the  staff  immediately  tackled  the 
outbreak  with  stirrup  pumps  and  extinguishers. 
The  fire  brigade  soon  made  ever)  thing  safe  and 
the  damage  was  small.  The  roof  had  to  be 
broken  open  to  allow  fumes  to  escape,  but  the 
apparatus  and  material  in  the  workshop  were 
unharmed. 

Better  Pay  for  Glasgow  Blind.  —The  South- 
West  Scotland  Joint  Committee  for  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  has  agreed  to  pay  the  standard  rate 
for  municipal  employees  to  the  men  and  women 
in  the  workshops  for  the  blind  at  Possilpark, 
Glasgow. 

This  will  involve  a  minimum  of  60s.  a  week 
for  men  whose  present  minimum  is  53s.  7d.,  and 
will  cost  the  local  authorities  affiliated  to  the 
joint  committee  £4,500  a  year. 

The  committee  is  to  consider  whether  the 
privileges  allowed  to  blind  workers  are  to  be 
continued. 

The  recommendation  to  pay  the  standard 
rate  for  municipal  employees  was  supported  by 
the  British  and  Scottish  Trade  Union  Congresses, 
the  Glasgow  Trades  Council  and  the  Scottish 
Industrial  Committee  for  the  Blind. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Operating  Theatre  Opened. — 
The  operating  theatre  block  presented  to  St. 
Dunstan’s  Hospital,  Brighton,  at  a  cost  of 
£7,000  by  Lord  Nuffield,  was  opened  last  month 
by  Sir  Walter  Womersley,  Minister  of  Pensions, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  distinguished 
audience.  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan’s,  presided  over  the  proceedings. 

Steel  Veils  to  Save  Soldiers  from  Blindness. — 

According  to  the  Sunday  Dispatch,  units  of  the 
B.E.F.  in  France  and  the  War  Office  at  home 
have  been  for  three  months  secretly  testing  a 
new  visor  for  steel  helmets  which  may  save 
thousands  of  soldiers  from  blindness.  The 
inventor  is  Sir  Richard  Cruise,  London 
ophthalmic  surgeon  and  eye  specialist  to 
Queen  Mary,  and  the  device  is  an  improved 
1940  version  of  a  3-inch  deep  veil  of  steel  which 
he  produced  in  the  last  war  and  which  was 
officially  adopted  in  1918.  All  that  can  be 
revealed  is  that  it  is  made  of  perforated  steel 
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on  the  roll-top  desk  principle.  Soldiers  can 
jerk  it  down  instantly  in  the  way  a  woman 
lowers  her  veil,  and  there  is  no  interference  with 
sight. 

Blind  Concert  Artistes  Aid  Red  Cross.— 

A  concert  at  which  all  the  artistes  were  blind 
was  held  last  month  in  Kinglassie,  in  aid  of  the 
local  Red  Cross  and  Overseas  War  Work 
Funds.  Mr.  William  Edgar,  Superintendent 
of  the  Fife  Blind  Society,  was  the  organiser. 
The  sum  of  £23  was  realised. 

Blind  Piano  Tuner  Remembered  in  Will.— 
The  late  Miss  Ellen  Sofia  Littleboy,  of  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  left  £100  to  her  blind  piano  tuner, 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
employed  by  Messrs.  E.  Price  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
music  dealers,  Bournemouth. 

National  Association  of  Workshops. — The 
Executive  of  the  Association  met  at  the  Shire 
Hall,  Shrewsbury,  on  March  1st,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
Two  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the 
Association  : — 

(a)  That  the  Association  should  approach  the 
Minister  of  Health  with  a  recommendation 
that  legislation  be  introduced  whereby  in 
the  assessment  of  income  for  domiciliary 
assistance.  Local  Authorities  should 
disregard  the  first  7s.  6d.  of  a  contributory 
pension. 

( b )  That  the  Association  should  adopt  the 
Joint  Committee’s  Scheme  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  Blind  Welfare  services. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of  the 
overlapping  of  collecting  activities,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  a  resolution  deprecating  such  over¬ 
lapping  (especially  in  relation  to  appeals  by 
London  Institutions  in  the  provinces,  when  no 
service  to  the  blind  in  the  locality  concerned  is 
rendered)  should  be  sent  to  all  London 
Institutions. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  in  Bristol.  Other  matters  discussed 
included  wool  rationing,  air-raid  shelters,  co¬ 
operative  buying  of  brushmaking  materials  and 
coir  yarn,  and  consideration  was  given  to  a 
memorandum  dealing  with  Prime  Cost. 

Helen  Keller  Sends  a  Message  to  the  Blind  of 
Kent. — The  following  message  has  been  sent 
to  the  Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind  by 
Miss  Helen  Keller  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association’s  Branch 
at  Herne  Bay  : — 

“  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  dear  friends. 
I  know  the  many  difficulties  which  confront 
you  in  these  turbulent  times,  and  will  continue 
to  beset  you  for  years  to  come.  But  I  am 
confident  that  you  can  rise  above  circumstances, 
yes,  even  above  the  miseries  of  the  flesh.  If, 
though  deaf  and  blind,  I  am  able  to  work  for 


myself  and  others,  how  much  more  can  you 
accomplish  with  the  added  power  of  hearing  ! 
For  through  the  ear  comes  all  the  knowledge 
that  fills  the  world  with  light  and  the  music 
that  sweetens  life. 

“  Find  something  you  like  to  do,  and  you 
will  be  thrilled  to  see  how  many  obstacles  you 
can  conquer.  We  who  are  blind  have  time 
really  to  think.  Most  people  who  live  in  the 
light  rush  from  one  task  to  another,  and  that 
is  why  life’s  richest  blessings  pass  them  by. 
By  holding  fast  to  the  angel  with  whom  we 
wrestle  we  can  gather  a  wonderful  treasure — 
we  can  use  our  minds  to  form  a  worthy  purpose 
to  discover  new  meanings  in  limitation,  and 
that  is  our  way  to  see  things  as  they  truly  are. 
Happy  are  we  who  can  withdraw  into  this  world 
of  the  inner  eye  that  gives  us  quiet  and  strength 
equal  to  all  living.” 

‘.in  A  '•  ....  J 

EMPIRE  NEWS 

Blindness  in  South  Africa. — Causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  among  natives  in  South  Africa  are  to  be 
investigated  and  treated  by  specially  appointed 
specialists  under  Government  control  in  South 
Africa. 

There  are  11,471  blind  natives  registered  in 
the  Union,  and,  according  to  medical  authorities, 
between  50  and  60  per  cent,  of  them  could  either 
have  been  prevented  from  becoming  blind  or 
could  have  had  their  eyesight  restored  if  treat¬ 
ment  had  been  given  at  the  right  time. 

Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer  and  the  Indian  Blind.— 
In  a  message  of  sympathy  to  Lady  O’Dwjfer 
the  blind  staff  of  the  National  Institute  referred 
to  the  late  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer  as  “  the  constant 
friend  of  the  Indian  blind.”  The  Nawab  of 
Bahawalpur  has  sent  a  donation  to  the 
National  Institute  in  memory  of  Sir  Michael 
and  as  a  tribute  to  his  work  for  the  blind  of  India. 
Other  memorial  donations  from  prominent 
Indians  include  one  from  Sir  Firozkhan  Noon. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

Iowa  Clubwomen  Buy  Blind-Hemmed  Towels. 

— For  a  number  of  years  the  clubwomen  of 
Iowa,  U.S.A.,  have  carried  on  a  project  that 
they  feel  is  very  worth  while.  Practically  every 
club  member  in  the  State  has  bought  at  least 
one  towel  each  year,  hemmed  by  blind  women 
working  in  their  own  homes.  The  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  buys  the  towelling.  Each 
towel  that  is  hemmed  brings  nine  cents  to  the 
woman  who  hems  it,  and  she  can  hem  six  or 
eight  in  a  day.  Each  towel  is  sold  at  the  cost 
price,  30  cents.  Last  year  over  30,000  of  these 
towels  were  bought  by  the  clubwomen  of  Iowa, 
and  by  their  sale,  3,136  dollars  were  earned  by 
the  blind  women. 
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“  MY  OWN  VINE  AND  FIG  TREE  ” 


I  HAVE  been  haunted  by  refrains,  authen¬ 
tic  refrains,  even  if  they  spring  from  the 
unconscious  and  from  folk  who  often 
cannot  give  a  verbal  clothing  to  their 
thoughts. 

They  are  refrains  from  blind  men  and 
women,  nearly  all  elderly,  who  live  alone,  and 
unveil  the  mystery  of  why  they  do  so.  For 
mystery  it  is  to  their  well-wishers  and 
friends,  who  again  and  again  assail  the 
ears  of  welfare  workers  with  some  such 
observations  as  these  : — 

“  Why  doesn’t  old  Mrs.  Smart  go  to 
the  Infirmary,  where  she  would  get  every 
care  and  attention  ?  She  ought  not  to  live 
upstairs  alone  in  that  little  cottage.  Oh,  I 
know  the  daughter  lives  next  door,  but  look 
what  the  poor  woman  already  has  on  her 
hands  and  that  quavery  old  mother  of  hers 
is  for  ever  rapping  on  the  wall  and  calling 
her  in  the  night  as  well  as  day.” 

Or  again  :  “I  simply  don’t  understand 
why  Mrs.  Gopher  doesn’t  give  up  her  home 
and  go  to  live  with  that  nice  daughter  of 
hers  at  Worthing,  who  is  always  begging 
her  to  come.  It  isn’t  even  as  if  the  old  lady 
is  happy  where  she  is.  She  wearies  me 
with  complaints  of  her  loneliness  and  with 
stories  of  how  her  married  children  neglect 
her.” 

Or  yet  again  :  “  Something  really  ought 
to  be  done  about  old  Mr.  Tobit.  He’s 
always  scalding  himself  and  last  week  his 
paraffin  lamp,  which  he  had  turned  up  too 
high,  nearly  smoked  him  out.  Yes,  and 
he’s  as  grimy  as  a  chimney  sweep  and  with 
dirt  less  clean.  I’ve  only  once  seen  the 
colour  of  his  skin  and  that  was  when  the 
village  nurse  had  tubbed  him.  If  he  won’t 
go  to  the  Public  Assistance  Institution, 
where  he  really  belongs,  why  doesn’t  the 
Blind  Society  find  some  respectable  lodgings 
for  him  and  a  motherly  woman  to  take  him 
in  hand  ?  ” 

But  enough  of  onlookers’  comments  ; 
return  to  the  refrain. 

One  I  hear  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  a  fine 
old  character  of  85,  widowed  so  long  ago 
that  her  husband  is  just  an  episode  in  her 
life  well-nigh  forgotten.  Her  voice  says  : 
“  I  want  to  go  on  living  alone.  I’ve  splendid 
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health.  ’Tis  true  I’m  too  shaky  to  boil  a 
kettle  or  light  a  fire  and  my  bed’s  now  in  the 
kitchen,  but  I’m  still  wonderfully  well. 
Mrs.  Black  from  next  door  but  one  comes 
in  three  times  a  day  to  look  after  me. 
I’m  happy  to  see  her  come,  but  I’m  still 
happier  when  she  goes.  All  I  want  is  to 
daydream  and  remember;  to  live  back  in 
the  past  undisturbed.  Just  let  me  dwell 
in  peace  by  my  own  bright  fire  in  my  own 
good  chair  on  my  own  spotless  floor.  What 
matter  how  long  it  takes  me  to  cross  the 
room  ?  No,  I  don’t  want  a  wireless  set. 
What  is  the  present  to  me  with  a  mind 
brim  full  of  years  that  have  fled?  You’re 
very  kind,  but  I  don’t  want  anyone  to  sleep 
upstairs.  ’Twould  only  worry  me.  Leave 
me  to  do  what  I  will  and  can.  I  try  not’  to 
be  a  trouble.  All  I  want  is  a  rusk  for  my 
breakfast.  .  .  .” 

Another  refrain  is  one  perpetual  grumble  : 
“  Nobody  ever  comes  to  see  me  and  it’s  just 
as  if  I’d  never  had  children  for  all  the 
trouble  they  take.  Day  in  and  day  out  I 
sit  here  alone  and  time  hangs  so  heavy. 
Yes,  I’ve  tried  living  with  my  daughter-in- 
law,  but  it  isn’t  any  good.  I’m  just  a  pother 
in  her  life  and  all  the  time  I  must  eat  when 
she  will  and  what  she  puts  before  me,  and 
where  there’s  word  of  the  grandchildren, 
take  a  far-back  seat.  Mostly  she’s  too 
busy  to  listen  to  my  gossip  and  I’m  just  any 
old  woman  to  her  neighbours. 

“  I’ve  lived  in  this  cottage  for  40  years. 
My  husband  and  my  youngest  daughter  died 
upstairs.  Every  vase  and  every  picture 
brings  back  things  for  which  I  care.  Here 
I’m  the  hub — people  and  things  turn  about 
me — not  just  a  ‘  has  been  ’  out  at  pawn. 

“  But  they  might  come  to  see  their  old 
mother,  they  might,  seeing  all  I  did  for  them 
in  the  past.  Time  flits  so  slowly  now  with 
darkness  all  about.  I  wish  I  were  dead, 
I  do.” 

The  third  voice  belongs  to  a  hoary  old 
man  :  “  No,  I’m  not  going  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  whatever  cleanliness  and  comfort  it 
offers.  It’s  true  that  I’m  never  free  from 
the  itch  and  the  doctor  says  there  are  bugs 
in  every  cranny,  but  I  can’t  see  them  and 
surely  a  man  can  do  what  he  likes  in  his  own 
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place — yes  and  keep  his  clothes  on  night  and 
day  if  he  wants.  If  I  went  to  the  House, 
I  couldn’t  call  in  at  the  ‘  Blue  Anchor  ’ 
when  I  liked  and  why  shouldn’t  I  get  drunk 
now  and  again  when  I’m  treated?  In 
summer  I  can  walk  over  the  fields  I  once 
ploughed  and  give  a  hand  to  the  haymaking. 
If  I  went  to  the  House,  I’d  see  my  old  cronies 
no  more  and  the  pig  sties  might  burn  down 
for  all  I’d  ever  learn. 

“  I’d  rather  be  clean  than  black,  but  I’d 
rather  be  a  dog  that  makes  its  own  plans 
and  goes  where  it  will  than  the  sleekest  sheep 
that  moves  with  the  flock — always  at  some¬ 
one  else’s  bidding.” 

Yet  another  ancient  speaks  the  last 
refrain  :  “Yes,  we  do  miss  my  sister. 
She  died  two  months  ago  and  did  everything 
for  my  daughter  and  me.  One  Sunday  she 
just  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  had  a  stroke 
after  she’d  brought  me  up  breakfast  in  bed 
as  she  always  did. 

“  My  daughter  never  had  no  sense.  She 
can’t  read  nor  write  nor  cook,  nor  tell  the 
time.  But  we’ll  manage  somehow,  God 
willing.  My  next  door  neighbour  fends  for 
us.  I’ve  lived  all  my  married  life  in  this 
house  and  want  to  stay  here  till  I'm  dead. 
A  change  would  kill  me.  The  people  down 
the  street  all  know  me  and  I’m  at  home  with 
them.  Yes,  I’ve  a  house  full  of  good  furni¬ 
ture,  and  it’s  just  as  my  husband  left  it  to 
me.  No,  I  won’t  part  with  my  daughter. 
She’s  silly,  but  understands  more  than  you’d 
think.  I’ve  always  looked  after  her  and 


now  I’m  close  on  84.  A  pity  my  sister  was 
taken.  Oh  yes,  my  son  would  have  me 
gladly  but  he  won’t  have  this  daughter. 

“  All  we  want  is  someone  to  come  in  and 
do  for  us  so  that  we  can  go  on  living  in  our 
own  home  in  our  own  way.  I’m  scared  of 
anything  different  with  me  so  old  and  my 
daughter  such  a  half  wit.  How  I  wish  my 
sister  could  come  back  !  ” 

And  as  the  refrains  die  away  certain 
thoughts  take  shape  and  clamour  for  ex¬ 
pression.  Perhaps  in  old  age  the  windows 
of  our  mind  are  shuttered  to  all  but  one 
aspect  and  we  can  no  longer  absorb  a  new 
experience.  Perhaps  our  life  is  really  at 
an  end  when  we  are  torn  from  our  surround¬ 
ings  and  the  very  air  we  breathe.  There 
was  the  clay  to  which  we  have  been  moulded  : 
it  is  too  late  to  make  ourselves  anew. 

Perhaps  creature  comforts,  even  the  very 
decencies  of  life,  are  as  nothing  if  they  can 
only  be  won  in  a  motley  world  that  battens 
on  misfortune — a  world  where  we  become 
an  inmate — one  merely  of  a  bunch  who 
gather  round  the  day-room  fire,  feed  from  a 
well-scrubbed  board  and  sleep  in  a  row  in 
a  long  bare  room.  Perhaps  we  are  indeed 
at  sea  on  a  frightening  expanse  when  we 
quench  for  good  our  home  fires  round  which 
the  ghosts  of  bygone  days  have  hovered  and 
sought  for  us  a  pale  reanimation.  For  the 
household  gods,  the  “  Lares  and  Penates,” 
are  still  worshipped  though  the  ancient 
Romans  are  no  more. 

“  Words  to  Music.” 


PERSONALIA 


Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  and  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  for  many  years,  has  been 
appointed  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the 
National  Institute  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
H.  W.  B.  Schroder,  the  well-known  banker. 
Mr.  Batty  is  Chairman  of  Ashanti  Goldfields 
Corporation  and  director  of  other  important 
concerns. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Ian  Fraser  (National  Conservative), 
Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  has  been  returned 


u  nopposed  in  the  Lonsdale  by-election 
Sir  Ian  was  formerly  Member  of  Parliament 
for  St.  Pancras  and  now  returns  to  the 
same  Parliament  after  a  three  years’  absence. 
He  resigned  his  seat  when  he  became  a 
Governor  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

*  *  * 

The  Duchess  of  Northumberland  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Barclay 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  a  position  occupied 
for  more  than  35  years  by  the  late  Princess 
Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll. 
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Mr.  N.  Crombie,  Appeals  Secretary  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  since 
1937,  has  resigned  in  order  to  take  up 
the  position  of  personnel  controller  of 
Messrs.  David  Brown  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hud¬ 
dersfield. 


BEACON 


Dr.  Norman  Brandon  Capon,  M.B., 
F.R.C.P.,  of  Liverpool,  has  been  appointed 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  National 
Institute’s  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies 
at  Southport,  in  place  of  the  late  Dr. 
Dingwall  Fordyce. 


THIS  IS  THE  TIME 

By  DAPHNE  MUIR. 


IN  the  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  of 
15th  February  there  appeared  an  article 
over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Frank  Eyre 
which  interested  me  deeply,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  its  subject,  and  because  it  gave 
advice  which  was  not  in  every  way  the  same 
as  I  should  have  given  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  Differences  of  opinion  among 
gardeners  are  as  frequent  as  differences  of 
opinion  among  other  sections  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  I  am  not  out  to  break  a  lance  with 
Mr.  Eyre,  who  may  be,  and  for  all  I  know  is, 
a  better  and  wiser  gardener  than  I  am.  In 
fact,  so  far  from  disagreeing  with  him,  I  am 
supporting  him  in  his  sensible  appeal  to 
grow  more  food.  The  real  drawback  about 
his  article  is  that,  due  to  no  fault  of  his,  it 
appeared  in  conjunction  with  such  weather 
conditions  as  made  the  idea  of  new  gardeners 
becoming  new  gardeners,  in  new  gardens,  a 
perfectly  horrible  one.  Even  the  tough  old 
gardener  in  an  old  garden  with  last  year  s 
winter  products  to  cheer  him  on  found  the 
fireside  a  very  much  more  attractive  place 
in  February  than  the  outer  world,  and  the 
horny  hands  of  the  said  old  gardener  found 
hand-working  the  soil  not  at  all  funny  when 
the  snow  had  at  first  cleared  away. 

Unless  a  man,  and  still  more  so  a  woman,  is 
a  gardener  because  it  is  in  his  blood,  a  legacy 
of  great  worth  left  him  by  his  forefather 
Adam,  he  needs  luring  gently  into  the  seduc¬ 
tive  paths  of  the  kitchen  garden,  scented  as 
they  are  with  thyme  and  rosemary,  and  soft 
with  the  leaves  of  spinach  and  rhubarb  ! 
He  needs  fair  weather,  and  a  soft  breeze, 
and  warm  earth  crumbling  under  his  fingers. 
No  need  to  jump  in  at  the  deep  and  freezing 
end  ! 

But  now  the  spring  is  really  here,  and  the 
time  has  come.  I  should  like  to  appeal, 


therefore,  to  all  people  who  have  blind 
friends  or  relatives,  and  who  have  garden 
space  at  their  disposal,  to  try  the  blind  man’s 
garden.  To  the  blind  themselves  I  should 
like  to  say,  “  Kneel  for  Victory,  not  only  at 
your  prayers  but  in  your  gardens.” 

And  now  for  a  few  hints  as  to  the  most 
suitable  type  of  plot  for  your  blind  friend. 
It  should  be  long  and  narrow — not  more 
than  four  feet  across,  but  as  long  as  you  can 
manage.  The  width  is  very  important,  for 
the  gardener  must  be  able  to  reach  to  the 
middle  of  the  bed  from  on  either  side  in  order 
to  cultivate  it  with  a  hand-fork  between  the 
plants.  It  should  be  dug  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet,  and  a  good  quantity  of  farmyard  or 
artificial  manure  mixed  well  with  the  soil. 
From  then  on  the  gardener  can  take  charge 
for  himself,  or  herself. 

The  tools  needed  will  be  a  rubber  house¬ 
maid’s  kneeler,  a  hand  fork,  a  trowel,  a 
mason’s  trowel,  a  watering  can  and  a  few 
bamboo  canes  with  a  large  ball  of  gardening 
string.  The  whole  of  this  should  cost  not 
more  than  five  shillings. 

Now  is  the  time  for  planting  everything 
the  new  gardener  can  want,  from  potatoes 
to  peas,  and  if  the  weather  is  kinder  than  it 
has  been  for  the  last  six  months  there  should 
soon  be  results  to  repay  him  for  his  back¬ 
ache  and  stiff  knees. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  vegetables  to  be 
grown  should  all  be  of  the  type  easily  handled. 
Potatoes  are  easy.  In  well-manured  ground 
a  seed  potato  should  be  put  in  at  eighteen- 
inch  intervals,  and  when  the  young  plants 
come  up  they  should  be  weeded  and  the 
ground  about  them  loosened  with  the  hand- 
fork.  They  are  easily  distinguishable  from 
weeds  to  the  touch,  and  should  present  no 
difficulties.  A  small  line  of  broad  beans, 
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though  a  little  late,  may  still  go  in  in  May, 
and  runners  or  dwarf  French  varieties  are 
large  in  the  seed  and  can  be  planted  in  holes 
made  with  the  finger.  So  can  peas,  and  these 
need  no  stakes  if  dwarf  varieties  are  chosen. 
A  row  of  carrots  can  be  sown  easily  by  a 
blind  gardener,  if  the  seed  is  mixed  with  a 
cupful  of  fine  sand,  and  the  mixture  spinkled 
over  a  line  about  eight  inches  wide.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  artichokes  are  easy  to  plant  too,  and 
none  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned  need 
transplanting,  which  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  those  who  work  by  touch  alone.  Seedlings 
of  the  cabbage  family  are  so  infernally  small  ! 
I  should  leave  them  out.  Sow  spinach, 
turnips,  parsnips,  swedes,  and  above  all 
vegetable  marrows,  to  your  heart’s  content, 


for  they  can  be  thinned  with  a  rough  hand  and 
still  leave  plenty  for  the  pot,  but  give  people 
who  can  see  what  they  are  doing  a  chance  to 
go  in  for  sprouts  and  cauliflowers  and  all  their 
smelly  relations,  so  dear  to  the  gardener’s 
friend  the  slug.  Add  to  the  cost  of  equipment 
another  five  shillings  for  seeds  and  seed 
potatoes,  and  a  couple  of  gooseberry  plants 
or  strawberry  plants,  if  you  live  in  suitable 
surroundings,  and  you  will  give  your  blind 
friend  a  pursuit  which  will  be  not  only  a 
pleasure  but  a  profit  to  you  both. 

[The  writer  of  this  article  would  be  very  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  on  the  subject  of  personal 
gardening  problems  which  readers  may  care  to  ask. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Daphne  Muir, 
c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1.] 


SIR  MICHAEL  O’DWYER 

An  Appreciation 


SIR  MICHAEL  O’DWYER,  an  Indian 
Civil  Servant  for  thirty-four  years, 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Punjab  from  1913  to  1919,  returned 
to  England  in  1919.  In  1922  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  served  as  Vice-Chairman 
from  1923  until  1930,  and  although  he 
was  then  obliged  by  the  pressure  of  other 
commitments  to  resign  the  Vice-Chairman¬ 
ship  he  continued  to  serve  on  the  Executive 
Council  until  1938.  He  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  Institute’s  Finance  Committee  from 
1925  to  1929,  and  from  1939  until  his  death 
he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Institute.  He 
also  gave  specially  valuable  service  as 
Chairman  of  the  India  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Council  continuously  from  the  time  of  its 
inception  in  1930. 

The  following  quotation,  from  a  note 
A  True  Friend  of  the  Blind,  which  appeared 
in  The  New  Beacon  for  November,  1930, 
at  the  time  of  Sir  Michael’s  resignation  from 
the  Vice-Chairmanship  of  the  Institute’s 
Council,  shows  the  warm  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  by  those  who  worked  with  him 
there  :  “  His  great  administrative  ability, 

his  unfailing  courtesy  and  tact,  are  qualities 


which  it  is  not  easy  to  find,  combined  with 
such  distinction,  in  one  man.  His  excep¬ 
tional  services  to  the  Institute  and  to  the 
blind  generally  are  not  widely  known,  simply 
because  he  has  always  avoided  publicity 
of  any  kind,  but  his  clear  judgment  and  wide 
knowledge  of  the  world  largely  assisted  in 
solving  the  difficulties  of  many  trying  years, 
and  were  specially  valuable  when  the 
unification  policy  was  being  discussed  by 
the  National  Institute  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health.” 

There  are  many  half-informed  people  who, 
when  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer  is  mentioned, 
picture  a  die-hard  doctrinaire  administra¬ 
tor,  unsympathetically  disposed  towards  the 
just  claims  of  the  people  of  India.  To 
have  seen  and  heard  him  even  once  at  the 
Committee  set  up  by  the  Institute  to 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  India 
would  have  been  enough  to  dispel  that  con¬ 
ception.  And  for  those  who  did  not  thus 
see  him,  his  book  India  as  I  knew  It  should 
have  the  same  effect.  Its  keynote  is  con¬ 
tained  in  his  quotation  from  the  fine  Pro¬ 
clamation  made  when  the  Crown  took  over 
the  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire 
more  than  eighty  years  ago  :  ‘‘It  is  our 
earnest  desire  to  administer  its  Government 
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for  the  benefit  of  all  our  subjects  resident 
therein.  In  their  prosperity  will  be  our 
strength  ;  in  their  contentment,  our  security; 
and  in  their  gratitude  our  best  reward.” 

Sir  Michael  was  one  of  a  family  of  fourteen, 
his  father  an  Irish  Catholic,  “  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  bringing  up  a  family 
of  nine  sons  and  five  daughters  on  four  or 
five  hundred  acres  of  land,”  and  his  book 
gives  a  slight  but  vivid  picture  of  happy 
family  life  in  Tipperary ;  of  the  father, 
devoted  to  his  wife  and  children,  his  friends, 
his  land,  and  his  horses,  and  of  the  mother, 
“  whose  heart  was  big  enough  for  all.”  The 
opening  words  of  India  as  I  knew  It  make  it 
clear  that  the  green  fields,  the  luxuriant 
crops,  the  fine  cattle,  and  well-bred  horses 
of  his  early  home  never  lost  their  appeal 
for  the  writer,  and  probably  influenced  him 
in  his  dealings  with  the  country-folk  of 
India  :  “  my  heart  has  always  gone  out  to 
those  who  live  by  and  on  the  land.”  Time 
and  again  in  his  book  we  see  that  he  had 
little  sympathy  for  the  mere  theoriser  and 
political  agitator,  but  much  with  the  simple 
Indian  peasant  and  the  man  who  followed 
the  plough ;  the  countryman  in  him  re¬ 
sponded  to  their  needs.  "  There  was,” 
he  writes  “  a  real  pleasure  in  working  for 
these  simple,  kindly  and  trusting  rustics  ”  ; 
and  he  never  spared  himself  in  personal 
service  on  their  behalf.  For  months  on  end 
when  working  in  Rajputana  as  a  young  man 
he  would  see  no  other  Englishman,  and 
would  cover  25-30  miles  a  day  on  horseback, 
travelling  from  village  to  village,  listening 
to  grievances,  and  trying  by  patient  un¬ 
ravelling  of  complicated  stories  to  settle 
disputes  that  had  sometimes  been  going  on 
for  generations;  “  and,”  he  writes,  “  how 
reasonable  is  the  Indian  peasant  when  his 
side  of  the  case  is  heard  and  he  receives  fair 
treatment.” 

He  administered  the  law  with  impartiality 
and  where  he  thought  fitting  with  severity, 
but  he  had  an  Irishman’s  sympathy  with 
some  of  those  attractive  rascals  who  find 
themselves  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  law. 
When,  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  he  visited 
one  area,  where  years  before  he  had  passed 
sentences  on  many  wrong-doers,  “  among 
the  many  who  came  up  to  renew  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  were  several,  now  grown  old,  whom  I 
had  put  away  for  rioting  or  manslaughter 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  They 


seemed  to  think  that  this  fact  established  a 
personal  bond  of  friendship  .  .  .  One  could 
not  but  be  drawn  to  such  people.” 

Although  in  his  book,  Sir  Michael  does  not 
touch  at  all  on  the  question  of  the  blind  in 
India,  the  foregoing  paragraphs  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  attitude  with  which,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Institute’s  India  Committee, 
he  approached  the  problem  of  blindness  in 
that  vast  country.  There  can  rarely  have 
been  a  Committee  less  formal,  or  one  that 
presented  greater  difficulties  to  a  Secretary 
who  tried  to  draw  up  cold  and  formal 
Minutes.  For,  under  his  leadership,  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  group  of  friends  of  one  another 
and  friends  of  India,  who,  to  use  a  phrase 
familiar  among  the  Quakers,  “  had  a  con¬ 
cern  ”  for  the  blind  of  India.  They  saw  the 
problem  in  terms  of  Indian  village  life, 
understanding  the  position  of  those  who 
refused  treatment  in  far-away  city  hospitals, 
sympathising  with  the  labourer  who  dared 
not  jeopardise  his  earnings,  or  the  mother 
who  could  not  leave  her  children.  They 
realised  that  so  long  as  begging  offers  the 
only  form  of  livelihood  for  the  blind  man, 
it  is  futile  to  inveigh  against  it.  They  were 
of  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  train  the 
people  in  methods  of  simple  blindness- 
prevention  is  through  the  teachers  of  the 
village  schools,  who  pass  on  their  knowledge 
to  the  children,  who,  in  their  turn,  carry 
it  into  the  home. 

Under  Sir  Michael’s  Chairmanship,  the 
Committee  was  responsible  for  an  influen¬ 
tially-signed  Memorial  to  the  Government 
of  India  and,  when  Government  help  was 
not  forthcoming,  for  securing,  through  the 
National  Institute’s  Executive  Council,  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  assistance  for  the  Indian 
Red  Cross  ;  by  means  of  this  assistance  the 
Red  Cross  was  able  to  publish  pamphlets 
on  blindness-prevention  in  many  of  the 
Indian  vernaculars  and  to  arrange  courses 
of  lectures  on  prevention  for  school-teachers. 
Within  the  last  few  months,  Sir  Michael  gave 
much  help  in  the  compilation  of  a  pamphlet 
“  Blindness  in  India  ”  and  himself  contri¬ 
buted  the  Foreword.  He  was  always  ready 
to  write  letters  to  the  English  or  Indian 
Press,  urging  the  claims  of  the  blind,  and 
tireless  in  bringing  the  matter  before  his 
many  friends,  both  English  and  Indian. 
In  him,  the  blind  at  home  and  in  India,  have 
lost  someone  who  can  ill  be  spared. 
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PLAYING  THEIR  PART 


BLIND  King  John  of  Bohemia,  when  he  commanded  his  knights  to  place  him  in 
the  thick  of  the  melee  at  Crecy,  gave  a  shining  example  of  heroism  under 
difficulties,  and  in  a  less  spectacular  but  no  less  heroic  manner,  many  of  his  blind 
.  fellows  since  have  flung  defiance  at  destiny  and  hurled  themselves  into  the 
hurly-burly  of  vigorous  and  compelling  life. 

To-day  there  are  numberless  blind  people  who,  in  so  far  as  their  handicap 
permits,  are  in  the  forefront  of  national  service  if  that  service  is  measured,  as  it 
should  be,  in  degrees  of  devotion,  industry  and  competence.  The  blind  craftsmen 
in  workshops  busy  on  Government  contracts,  the  blind  craftswomen  in  their  own  homes 
producing  articles  of  clothing  for  the  troops,  the  blind  typists  in  Government  offices,  the  blind 
telephonists  in  the  Royal  Air  Force,  the  blind  teachers  who  have  had  to  carry  on  under 
difficult  conditions,  the  blind  employees  of  all  categories  who  have  had  to  find  their  way  to 
and  from  work  of  national  importance  during  a  winter  of  exceptional  severity  and 
unprecedented  traffic  dislocation  in  a  black-out  twenty-four  hours  long  every  day — these  in 
their  hundreds  give  examples  of  national  service  of  which  England  may  well  be  proud.  Have 
we  not  heard  from  many  quarters  of  the  refusal  of  the  blind  engaged  in  essential  services  to 
budge  before  the  threat  of  air  raids,  of  blind  people  who  have  offered  themselves  as  guides 
to  the  sighted  in  the  black-out,  of  blind  men  and  women  training  for  and  taking  up  A.R.P. 
duties  ?  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  report  the  resolution  of  the  blind  members  of  a  Social 
Club  to  forego  the  comfort  of  a  new  clubroom,  for  which  they  had  collected  for  years,  in  order 
to  devote  their  savings  to  the  purchase  of  war  bonds.  And  the  knitting  competition,  referred 
to  in  our  last  issue,  has  brought  in  hundreds  of  comforts  for  the  troops — pullovers,  gloves, 
socks,  helmets,  etc. — which  are  so  excellent  in  quality  and  exhibit  such  care  in  design  and 
such  skill  in  execution  that  we  are  sure  they  will  be  very  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Red  Cross 


Society  as  a  valuable  contribution  of  high  standard. 

These  examples  of  how  the  blind  men  and  women  of  this  country  are  playing  their  part 
in  the  national  effort  could  be  multiplied.  But  they  are  enough  to  show  that  the  blind  of 
Britain  are  not  behind  their  sighted  fellows  in  patriotic  fervour,  resolution  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  same  spirit  is  being  shown  by  the  thousands  of  blind  people  who  share  with  thousands 
of  sighted  people  the  bitterness  of  unemployment.  To  blind  and  sighted  alike,  whatever 
their  age  or  condition,  unemployment  in  a  time  of  tremendous  activity  and  nervous  stress 
must  be,  in  most  cases,  terribly  difficult,  and  in  all  cases  terribly  tedious  to  bear.  Blindness 
accentuates  the  difficulty  and  tedium.  To  many  people  with  sight,  evacuation  from  town  to 
pleasant  rural  places  must  have  had  its  compensations,  but  consider  the  plight  of  a  blind 
evacuee,  uprooted  from  the  home  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar  and  planted  in  a  house 
whose  every  turn  is  a  trap  and  amongst  strangers  whose  every  habit  is  a  problem  !  A  sighted 
person,  wherever  he  may  be,  can  soon  make  friends  ;  a  blind  person  must  wait  for  people  to 
make  friends  with  him.  A  sighted  person,  without  making  any  effort,  has  the  constant 
distraction  of  things  seen  ;  a  blind  person  who  makes  no  effort  has  no  distraction  from  himself. 

A  little  understanding  of  what  blindness  means,  both  in  its  heroic  aspect  and  in  its  patient 
aspect,  will,  we  think,  be  a  strong  inducement  to  people  with  sight  to  enrol  themselves  in  the 
Register  of  War  Workers  lor  the  Blind  which  has  been  successfully  established  by  the  National 
Institute.  In  these  days,  when  war  may  strike  instantaneously  at  the  heart  of  our  nation 
and  at  the  masses  of  its  population,  the  risks  of  incurring  injury  to  sight  have  increased 
enormously,  and  it  behoves  us  all  to  be  armed  against  the  onslaught  of  blindness  on  capabilities 
and  character.  And  whether  we  are  called  upon  to  suffer  or  to  serve,  our  strongest  weapon 
against  blindness  is  the  knowledge  that  its  physical  effects  can  be  greatly  reduced  and  its 
spiritual  effects  can  be  completely  overcome. 

The  Editor. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE-II. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


THE  scheme  of  National 
Health  Insurance  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  its 
origin  in  the  National  In¬ 
surance  Act,  1911,  and  came 
into  force  in  July,  1912. 
There  have  been  numerous 
amending  Acts  since  that  time,  and  the  law 
as  now  operative,  in  consolidated  form,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Act,  1936.  This  was  supplemented  by  the 
National  Health  Insurance  (Juvenile  Con¬ 
tributors  and  Young  Persons)  Act,  1937, 
which  extended  to  young  workers  under  the 
age  of  full  insurance,  free  medical  treatment 
and  medicine  in  return  for  a  lower  contri¬ 
bution. 

The  scheme  is  a  compulsory  one  and  ap¬ 
plies,  within  prescribed  limits,  to  the  em¬ 
ployed  population  as  a  whole,  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  their  occupations.  Its 
purpose  is  to  promote  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  illness  and  by  means  of  cash  allow¬ 
ances  to  assist  the  wage-earner  during  periods 
of  incapacity  and  the  mother  at  times  of 
confinement.  It  does  not  include  invalidity 
pensions  such  as  are  found  in  some  of  the 
comparable  schemes  in  other  countries,  but 
it  makes  provision  for  prolonged  continuance 
of  cash  benefit  so  long  as  the  insured  person 
remains  totally  incapable  of  work. 

The  full  scheme  of  National  Health  In¬ 
surance  applies  in  general  to  all  persons  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  65  employed  under 
a  contract  of  service,  except  that  persons  so 
employed  otherwise  than  in  manual  labour 
are  not  insurable  if  the  rate  of  their  remune¬ 
ration  exceeds  £250  a  year.  The  scheme  is 
also  applied  to  certain  classes  of  workers 
who,  though  not  employed  under  contract 
of  service,  are  closely  akin  to  persons  so 
employed — as,  for  example,  persons  who  do 
work  on  their  own  premises  on  materials  sup¬ 
plied  by  business  firms,  or  who  work  for  the 
owner  of  a  vehicle  in  plying  with  it  for  hire. 
Liability  for  insurance  is  not  affected  by  the 
employed  person’s  sex,  nationality,  or  type 
of  occupation.  Persons  insured  by  reason  of 
their  employment  are  known  as  Employed 


Contributors.  Persons  ceasing  to  be  insurably 
employed  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
continue  in  insurance  and  are  then  known 
as  Voluntary  Contributors.  Reference  to 
these,  and  to  certain  special  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  in  relation  to  the  scheme,  will  be  found 
later  in  this  article. 

National  Health  Insurance  is  a  contri¬ 
butory  scheme.  The  contributions  are  shared 
between  worker  and  employer,  and  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  State  with  grants  from  the 
National  Exchequer.  For  employed  contri¬ 
butors  Health  Insurance  contributions  are 
paid  jointly  with  contributions  under  the 
Widows’,  Orphans’  and  Old  Age  Contri¬ 
butory  Pensions  Act.  The  contributions  are 
payable  weekly  by  affixing  to  a  contribution 
card  Health  and  Pensions  Insurance  stamps 
(obtainable  at  Post  Offices)  representing  the 
value  of  the  combined  contribution.  The 
employer  is  responsible  for  stamping  the 
card,  the  employed  person  being  required  to 
obtain  a  card  and  present  it  to  the  employer 
for  stamping.  The  cards  are  current  for  a 
half-yearly  period  beginning  in  January  or 
July.  The  insured  person  ordinarily  receives 
new  cards  automatically  from  his  Approved 
Society  to  which  he  returns  them,  with 
stamps  affixed,  at  the  end  of  their  currency. 

A  contribution  is  payable  for  each  calen¬ 
dar  week  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
which  the  worker  is  employed.  The  receipt 
of  remuneration,  and  not  necessarily  the 
actual  performance  of  work  is  taken  as  im¬ 
plying  employment  (i.e.,  the  existence  of  a 
contract  of  service)  ;  but  no  contribution  is 
payable,  whether  remuneration  is  paid  or 
not,  for  any  week  throughout  which  the  em¬ 
ployed  person  is  incapacitated  for  work  by 
sickness.  The  employer  is  responsible  for 
paying  the  whole  of  the  contribution  (i.e., 
buying  and  affixing  the  contribution  stamp) 
in  the  first  instance,  the  worker’s  share  of  it 
being  then  recoverable  by  deduction  from 
wages  or  salary.  No  contribution  is  payable 
by  an  insured  person  after  the  age  of  65, 
but  if  he  is  employed  after  reaching  that  age 
the  employer  still  pays  his  share  of  the 
contribution  ;  thus  the  cost  to  the  employer 
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is  the  same  whether  the  employee  is  under  or 
over  65  years  of  age.  The  ordinary  rates  of 
Health  Insurance  contributions  for  employed 
contributors  are  9d.  a  week  for  men  (of  which 
the  employer  and  the  worker  each  pay  4|d.) 
and  8|d.  a  week  for  women  (of  which  the 
employer  pays  4|d.  and  the  worker  4d.) 
These  rates  of  contribution  apply  to  all  em¬ 
ployed  contributors  between  16  and  65  regard¬ 
less  of  their  age  or  the  amount  of  their  earnings. 

The  benefits  of  the  scheme  are  :  (1)  Medical 
Benefit,  which  consists  of  free  medical  at¬ 
tendance  and  treatment,  including  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  medicines  ;  (2)  Sickness  Benefit, 
consisting  of  periodical  payments  during 
incapacity  for  work ;  (3)  Disablement  Benefit, 
being  a  continuance  of  such  payments  at  a 
lower  rate  for  prolonged  incapacity  after 
title  to  Sickness  Benefit  has  come  to  an  end  ; 
and  (4)  Maternity  Benefit,  which  is  a  single 
payment  made  on  the  confinement  of  the 
wife  of  an  insured  man,  or  of  a  woman  who 
is  herself  insured.  These  benefits  will  be 
dealt  with  more  fully  later  in  this  series  of 
articles,  as  will  also  the  supplementary  bene¬ 


fits  known  as  “  additional  benefits  ”  which 
are  available  in  certain  circumstances. 

With  some  show  of  reason  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  details  here  given  are  in 
general  so  well  known  as  to  require  no 
emphasis.  Since,  however,  the  object  of  these 
articles  is  to  give  reliable  information  on  all 
matters  concerned  with  National  Health  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  problems  and  to 
provide  an  authoritative,  up-to-date  state¬ 
ment  for  the  guidance  of  social  workers,  home 
teachers  and  secretaries  of  Institutions, 
Societies  and  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  we 
think  it  will  be  appreciated  that  a  statement 
giving  detailed  information  on  all  points  of 
material  value  will  generally  be  welcomed. 
It  is  essential  for  the  guidance  of  all  these 
interested  persons  that  the  latest  statutory 
provisions  should  not  only  be  known  but 
properly  codified  and  if  we  can  write  thus 
objectively  a  really  valuable  service  will  have 
been  performed  on  behalf  of  all  those  who  are 
concerned  with  administrative  work  which 
has  to  be  undertaken  and  discharged  with 
despatch  and  efficiency. 


REGISTER  OF  WAR  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Excellent  Response  —  Hundreds  Enrolled 


THE  opening  of  a  Register  of  War 
Workers  for  the  Blind  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute,  as  announced  in  The 
New  Beacon,  15th  February,  has  met 
with  a  gratifying  response.  Many  hundreds 
of  enrolment  forms  have  been  distributed 
and  a  large  percentage  of  them  have  been 
returned  duly  filled  in.  The  completed 
forms  are  being  retained  at  the  National 
Institute  in  order  to  constitute  a  Central 
Bureau,  but  copies  of  them  are  sent  to 
Societies  responsible  for  the  blind  in  the  areas 
from  which  the  offers  of  service  emanate. 

Most  of  those  who  have  enrolled  wish  to 
give  voluntary  service.  But  there  are  many 
who  have  held  appointments  in  forms  of 
work  connected  with  blind  welfare  whose 
skilled  services  may  be  very  much  needed, 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  centres 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
care  and  training  of  people  blinded  by  hostile 
action. 

The  Institute  has  set  up  a  panel  of  Braille 


experts  who  for  years  have  voluntarily  given 
their  services  to  the  Institute  as  Braille 
transcribers,  readers  or  teachers.  These 
experts  will  give  tuition  to  recruits  on  the 
Register  who  wish  to  learn  Braille,  and  their 
services  for  postal  tuition  throughout  the 
country  will  be  available  to  local  Societies 
where  required. 

Many  volunteers  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  apparatus  needed  for  learning 
Braille.  The  National  Institute,  anticipating 
a  demand,  has  made  an  appeal  for  gifts  of 
second-hand  Braille  apparatus  and  given 
wide  publicity  to  the  need  in  the  general  and 
the  Braille  Press.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
result  of  this  appeal  will  enable  the  Institute 
to  assist  local  Societies  in  providing  volunteers 
with  apparatus  where  there  is  a  shortage. 

A  number  of  County  and  Local  Societies 
have  taken  up  the  Register  keenly,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  provide  not  only  adequate 
assistance  for  the  war-blinded  but  a  perman¬ 
ent  addition  to  voluntary  blind  welfare 
service. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Journal  of  Social  Ophthalmology. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Social 
Ophthalmology,  published  in  French  and 
English  by  the  International  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  contains  a  long 
article  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  Indo- 
China  by  Dr.  Pierre  Keller,  Director  of  the 
Hanoi  Ophthalmological  Institute. 

Dr.  Keller  has  made  a  special  survey  of 
blindness  in  the  Tonkinese  Delta,  an  area 
including  about  7,000  villages  with  an 
average  population  of  rather  over  900  ; 
the  area  is  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of 
the  seven  million  inhabitants  of  the  Tonkin, 
the  rest  living  in  scattered  hamlets  on  the 
surrounding  hills.  He  estimates  the  number 
of  blind  persons  at  about  40,000,  but  stresses 
the  fact  that  there  is  at  present  no  means  of 
getting  at  exact  figures.  So  far  as  he  has 
been  able  to  investigate,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  blindness  is  of  gonorrhoeal 
origin,  and  dirt  and  general  lack  of  hygiene 
play  an  important  part  in  the  spread 
of  disease.  Rather  surprisingly,  infantile 
ophthalmia  is  on  the  whole  uncommon, 
and  Dr.  Keller  found  few  blind  infants  ;  “I 
do  not  know,”  he  writes,  “what  becomes 
of  blind  infants.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  they  disappear  rather  quickly, 
while  adults  can  stand  blindness,  become 
used  to  it,  and  survive  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  is  a  curious  result  of  natural 
selection.” 

He  gives  a  graphic  and  not  entirely  un¬ 
pleasing  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  blind 
among  these  primitive  people  ;  at  least  there 
is  no  wilful  neglect,  and  he  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  has  been  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  physically  the  blind  are  often 
superior  to  the  seeing,  although  the  burden 
of  their  maintenance  must  weigh  heavily 
upon  a  community  already  poverty-stricken. 
“  In  this  country  the  blind  man  is  never 
forsaken.”  Groups  of  blind  beggars  wander, 
ragged  but  resigned,  staff  in  hand,  along  the 
roads,  begging  their  way  from  village  to 
village,  and  indeed  often  showing  themselves 
distinctly  truculent  to  any  who  ignore  their 
appeal  for  help. 


BEACON 

A  life  of  beggary  is,  however,  bound  to  be 
demoralising,  and  Dr.  Keller  pleads  that 
something  shall  be  done  to  rescue  these 
people  from  it.  His  scheme  for  combating 
blindness  in  the  Tonkin  is  along  the  following 
lines  : — 

(1)  The  institution  of  a  register  of  the 
blind  in  every  village,  compiled  by  health 
visitors  or  midwives  in  touch  with  a  medical 
centre,  which  shall  be  part  of  a  rural  health 
service  covering  the  whole  country.  These 
health  visitors  will  visit  the  villages  at 
regular  intervals  in  order  that  they  may 
track  out  cases  of  severe  eye  disease  and 
send  them  to  the  towns  for  treatment.  In 
the  compilation  of  the  register  the  cause 
of  blindness  shall  be  given  where  possible. 

(2)  A  fund  for  assisting  those  threatened 
with  blindness  to  obtain  treatment. 

(3)  Improvement  of  general  village 
hygiene,  better  transport,  pure  drinking 
water. 

(4)  The  educational  use  of  films  and 
radio. 

In  addition  to  work  for  prevention  of 
blindness,  Dr.  Keller  pleads  for  village 
schools  where  blind  children  shall  be  trained 
in  manual  occupations,  and  the  adult  blind 
shall  be  given  opportunities  of  work,  and 
for  a  school  in  the  capital  town  where  rather 
more  ambitious  education  shall  be  given  to 
those  able  to  afford  it  and  to  children  likely 
to  benefit  thereby.  Such  a  centre  could  also 
provide  more  specialised  training  for  adults 
with  a  higher  intellectual  standard. 

Further,  he  suggests  that  a  communal 
relief  fund  should  be  created,  subsidised  by 
the  commune  and  by  provincial  and  State 
funds,  to  give  relief  to  those  who  may  not 
be  able  to  undertake  remunerative  work, 
provided  that  at  least  they  consent  to  live 
healthy  lives  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
public  hygiene  and  do  not  make  capital  of 
their  blindness. 

The  Blind  in  Spain 

The  April  number  of  ...  And  there  was 
Light  contains  a  long  and  interesting  article 
by  Senor  Fajardo,  a  blind  man,  on  work 
for  the  blind  in  Spain  to-day.  Those  who 
remember  the  fine  work  done  by  Dr.  Merida 
Nicolich  before  the  fog  of  Civil  War  closed 
over  Spain  will  learn  with  satisfaction 
that  in  the  new  Spain  of  to-day  the  needs 
of  the  blind  are  not  being  overlooked.  The 
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article  describes  the  formation  in  1938 
of  the  Andalusian  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  de  Tobar,  and 
later  the  creation  of  a  National  Organisation 
for  the  Blind,  linking  up  the  Provincial 
Associations.  Free  medical  benefits,  help 
in  sickness,  pensions  for  the  aged,  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  libraries  are  all  included  in 
the  programmes  of  the  Associations. 
“  Little  by  little,  but  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  dream  so  long  treasured  by  the  Spanish 
blind  is  transforming  itself  into  reality. 
They  will  have  a  real  and  effective 
organisation  which  will  allow  of  their 
solving  their  own  problems  and  will  be 
directed  by  themselves.”  A  Congress  met 
at  Seville  in  December  last,  and  the 
programme  outlined  there  included  the 
elementary  education  of  blind  children, 
the  training  of  adults,  the  use  of  Braille, 
measures  of  blindness-prevention,  and 
research  into  the  possibilities  of  work  for 
the  blind.  It  is  a  fine  and  comprehensive 
goal  at  which  to  aim,  and  workers  for  the 
blind  here  and  in  other  countries  will  wish 
it  well. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of : — 

A.  Dingwall  Fordyce,  M.D.,  M.B., 

F.R.C.P.,  of  Liverpool.  He  was  appointed 
as  Consulting  Physician  to  the  National 
Institute’s  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies 
at  Southport  in  1926  and  acted  in  this 
capacity  until  his  death.  The  Sunshine 
Home  has  lost  a  very  good  friend. 

J.  W.  Scorah,  of  Aldford,  Cheshire, 
aged  77.  Mr.  Scorah,  who  was  blind,  was 
for  fifty-nine  years  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  the  Parish  Church  of  Aldford.  The 
village  has  lost  a  great  and  lovable  figure, 
and  his  death  leaves  an  irreparable  gap  in  the 
life  of  that  little  community.  He  was  a 
gifted  musician,  a  man  cheerful  and  happily 
philosophic,  whose  counsel  was  as  freely 
given  as  it  was  highly  valued.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
studied  the  organ  under  the  late  Dr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Men  Serving  with  R.A.F.  as  Tele¬ 
phonists. — Six  blind  men  are  employed  with  the 
R.A.F.  as  telephonists. 

One  of  them  is  Mr.  W.  M.  M’Garry,  of  Napier 
Close,  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  who  is  at  an 
R.A.F.  station  in  the  South  of  England.  His 
Alsatian  dog  “  Skippy  ”  guides  him  to  and  from 
his  telephone  exchange.  Mr.  M’Garry  served 
in  the  last  war  and  went  blind  in  1928.  He 
learned  to  read  and  write  Braille  in  three  months. 
With  these  qualifications  he  went  in  1930  to  the 
Air  Ministry  and  asked  an  officer  under  whom  he 
had  served  in  France  for  a  job,  As  a  result 
he  was  sent  to  be  trained  in  telephony  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  also 
learned  Braille  shorthand  and  typing.  Finally, 
in  1931  he  was  tried  at  an  R.A.F.  depot,  and  he 
has  been  doing  work  as  telephonist  ever  since. 

Blind  Concert  Singer  to  Help  Young  Artistes.— 
Mary  Cools  Cowerd,  the  American  concert 
soprano,  until  a  few  years  ago  never  allowed  her 
blindness  to  be  revealed  to  her  audience.  But 
she  decided  otherwise  for  a  definite  purpose. 
She  is  devoting  her  career  to  assist  talented 
young  people  faced  with  a  difficulty  like  hers  to 
receive  the  training  they  must  have  in  order  to 
go  ahead  in  their  profession.  She  has  started 
on  a  nation-wide  tour,  devoting  a  considerable 
percentage  of  her  takings  at  each  concert 
towards  helping  young  artistes  in  the  district  in 
which  she  appears.  Miss  Cowerd  graduated 
from  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  and 
went  to  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, 
later  studying  under  singing  masters  in  Italy. 

Blind  Girl’s  Prize  for  Essay. — Margaret  M. 
Pugh,  of  Merthyr,  aged  14,  a  pupil  at  the 
Glamorgan  School  for  the  Blind,  has  received 
a  Western  Mail  St.  David’s  Day  Essay  prize 
cheque.  It  was  presented  to  her  by  Alderman 
Sir  William  Jenkins,  M.P.  Each  year  a  pupil 
at  the  school  has  secured  a  national  prize  and 
Margaret  won  a  prize  against  all  comers  at  the 
last  National  Eisteddfod  held  at  Cardiff. 

Masters  Moon  at  Eighty.— Mr.  Thomas  Bott, 
of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  is  84  years  old 
and  lost  his  sight  four  years  ago.  In  a  letter 
published  in  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  he 
describes  how  he  learnt  to  read  Moon  type. 

“  My  son-in-law  got  in  touch  with  the  State 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  they  sent  a  blind 
lady,  Miss  Tillie  Bowne,  to  visit  me.  She  told 
me  that  she  could  teach  me  how  to  read,  but  I 
was  a  little  afraid  of  it  as  I  thought  I  was  too  old 
to  learn  to  read.  However,  she  was  so  good  and 
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helpful  in  every  way  that  I  thought  I  would 
try.  She  had  lots  of  patience  with  me  and  I 
got  along  very  well,  and  in  a  month  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  read — of  course,  very  slowly — but  with 
practice  and  with  Miss  Tillie’s  help  I  got  along 
fine  and  can  now  read  quickly.” 

Mr.  Bott  has  read  many  Moon  books  which 
he  gets  from  the  library,  and  often  plays 
Solitaire  with  Moon  playing  cards.  Miss  Tillie 
also  taught  him  to  make  leather  belts  and 
suspenders,  and  he  gave  a  quantity  of  them  to 
friends  as  Christmas  presents. 

“  I  am  just  as  happy  and  cheerful  as  ever 
I  was  in  my  long  life,”  concludes  Mr.  Bott, 
and  we  wish  him  many  more  years  of  happiness. 


All  Reports  reviewed  are  forigj8-igjg 


Home 

Bath  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  comments  on  the  fact  that  its 
income  from  the  National  Institute  collec¬ 
tions  doubled  during  the  past  year  as  a 
result  of  successfully  organised  house-to- 
house  collecting.  This  and  the  receipt  of  a 
legacy  of  £ 200  have  encouraged  the  Society  to 
plan  an  extension  of  its  work  for  the  170  blind 
persons  in  its  care. 

Croydon  Voluntary  Association. 

The  Report  opens  with  a  timely  reminder 
to  the  charitably  disposed  public  to  the 
effect  that  blind  beggars  in  the  borough 
should  not  be  encouraged,  as  the  Association 
will  always  help  cases  of  needy  blind  persons. 
A  new  venture  in  the  past  year  has  been  the 
inauguration  of  a  Holiday  Savings  Fund  ; 
each  blind  contributor  of  6d.  a  week  through¬ 
out  the  year  has  the  amount  he  saves  doubled 
by  the  Association — a  service  which  is  prov¬ 
ing  “  very  popular  and  useful.” 

National  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

In  addition  to  its  reports  on  regional 
activities,  the  Report  for  1938  /g  gives  an 
account  of  the  work  done  by  the  newly 
inaugurated  department  set  up  to  find 
employment  for  the  deafened  in  the  London 
area.  The  department  begins  by  getting 
into  personal  touch  with  the  applicant, 
finding  out  how  far  he  is  able  to  avail  himself 


of  hearing-aids,  lip-reading  classes  and  social 
clubs,  and  then,  when  this  preliminary 
clearing  of  the  ground  is  over,  trying  either 
to  find  him  work,  or,  if  this  seems  impossible, 
enquiring  into  questions  of  re-training.  So 
far  128  applications  have  been  dealt  with, 
but  as  nearly  half  of  these  came  from  outside 
the  London  area,  no  active  steps  could  be 
taken  for  them,  beyond  putting  them  into 
touch  with  those  likely  to  help  in  their  own 
locality  and  giving  general  advice  by  post. 
Of  the  7 1  who  remained,  14  were  Jewish 
refugees  and  these,  with  18  others,  were 
referred  to  other  organisations.  Work  was 
found  for  24  deafened  persons,  and  training 
arranged  for  5.  The  numbers  seem  at  first 
sight  rather  small,  but  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  placing  the  deaf  know  how 
each  one  of  the  24  placed  may  entail  literally 
dozens  of  visits  to  firms,  especially  at  times 
when  trade  is  bad. 

Fellowship  House,  Hoylake. 

Over  500  guest-weeks  were  booked  at 
Fellowship  House  during  the  year  ended 
September  30th,  1939,  and  now  for  many 
deaf-blind  persons  a  summer  visit  to  the 
Home  has  become  an  annual  event. 

The  Home  has  proved  so  successful  and 
met  so  real  a  need  that  it  has  outgrown  its 
present  premises,  and  early  in  1939  a  large 
house  close  by  became  available  and  was 
purchased  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  for  the  use  of  the  Home.  Unhappily, 
when  all  was  in  train  for  the  adaptation  and 
equipment  of  the  new  quarters,  war  broke 
out,  and  it  has  been  decided  to,  take  no 
further  steps  at  present,  but  to  keep  open 
the  present  Fellowship  House  for  the  benefit 
of  deaf-blind  evacuees  from  danger  zones. 

The  Home  has  lost,  through  death,  its 
first  chairman,  Mr.  G.  Orchard,  whose  warm 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  its  welfare 
makes  his  loss  one  that  is  keenly  felt. 

British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund. 

The  Annual  Report  is  mainly  devoted  to 
a  statistical  statement  of  sets  provided  and 
money  raised.  Tribute  is  paid  to  the  appeal 
made  by  Lord  Southwood  on  Christmas 
Day,  1938,  which  made  it  possible  to  meet 
the  whole  of  the  need  for  new  sets  known  to 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  appeal  and  also  to 
replace  a  number  of  sets  which  had  become 
obsolete.  Since  its  inception  the  Fund  has 
provided  over  53,500  sets  and  relay  installa- 
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tions,  the  distribution  being  carried  out  by 
local  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Blind  Welfare  Association  (Northern 

Ireland). 

In  the  autumn  of  1937  a  group  of  workers 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  decided 
to  form  an  Association  for  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  Government  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  County  Councils.  In  the 
autumn  of  1938  an  organiser  was  appointed, 
and  the  task  undertaken  of  building  up  a 
body  of  voluntary  workers  throughout  the 
country  whose  task  it  would  be  to  give  the 
scattered  blind  living  in  their  own  homes 
those  added  amenities  which  are  needed  to 
supplement  the  financial  aid  afforded  by  the 
State  pension,  if  life  is  to  be  fuller  and  more 
interesting.  In  the  autumn  of  1939,  spite 
of  war  conditions,  the  work  went  on,  and 
three  home  teachers  were  appointed  to  work 
in  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim  and  Armagh. 
Grants  towards  the  teachers’  salaries  and 
travelling  expenses  were  received  from  the 
Government,  and  further  grants  from  three 
of  the  County  Councils,  together  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

The  spade  work  described  in  this,  the 
Association’s  first  Report,  includes  the  build¬ 
ing-up  of  a  Register  and  much  seeking  out 
of  new  cases,  with  the  help  of  the  County 
Councils  and  voluntary  workers.  Already  a 
valuable  beginning  has  been  made.  Many 
blind  people  have  been  taught  to  read  em¬ 
bossed  type,  several  have  been  put  into  touch 
with  the  National  Library,  Social  Centres 
have  been  formed,  wireless  sets  obtained, 
wool  provided  for  those  anxious  to  knit  for 
the  Forces. 

As  the  value  of  the  Association’s  work  is 
increasingly  realised,  so  the  numbers  on  its 
Register  will  grow  and  its  reponsibilities 
increase.  We  congratulate  it  on  a  fine  be¬ 
ginning,  and  wish  it  well  in  the  future. 

Imperial. 

Canadian  National  Institute,  1938-1939. 

The  Report  is  as  usual  excellently 
illustrated.  Detailed  accounts  are  given  of 
the  work  in  the  six  divisions  of  the  Dominion, 
as  well  as  reports  on  such  national  work  as 
prevention  of  blindness,  pensions,  training  of 


home  teachers,  placement  and  the  library. 
The  Librarian,  Mr.  S.  G.  Swift  writes, 
eloquently  of  what  he  terms  the  “  qualitative 
element  ”  of  the  service,  and  shows  in  a  few 
skilfully  chosen  examples  how  the  embossed 
page  or  the  talking  book  can  bring  fresh  hope 
and  zest  to  lonely  people,  cut  off  by  northern 
snows  or  hedged  in  by  age  and  infirmity 
from  the  stimulating  contacts  of  the  outer 
world.  The  Library  tries  to  cater  for  the 
student  of  high  school  or  college,  and  looks 
forward  to  a  time  when  this  service  shall  be 
able  to  recruit  such  a  body  of  trained 
volunteers  that  it  can  rival  the  Students’ 
Library  of  our  own  National  Institute. 

Athlone  School  and  Workshops,  Cape 

Province. 

The  old  buildings  which  have  housed  this 
institution  for  the  non-European  blind  have 
been  outgrown,  and  the  school  is  now  in 
process  of  having  new  ones  built  ;  in  a 
foreword  to  the  Report,  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Bowen,  M.P.,  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  owner  of  the 
site,  Mr.  Fritz  Spilhaus,  and  of  Mr.  Spilhaus’s 
generous  offer  of  the  land  at  a  surprisingly 
low  figure.  It  is  good  to  read  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  children’s  health  which  follows 
a  carefully  balanced  diet,  long  hours  of  sleep, 
medical,  ophthalmic  and  dental  supervision, 
and  training  in  personal  hygiene.  The  aim 
of  the  school  is  “  to  give  every  non-European 
child  in  the  Union  a  chance  in  life,”  and  it 
is  clear  from  the  Report  that  the  attainment 
of  this  high  ideal  is  being  kept  steadily  in 
sight. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

31st  March,  1940. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  .  .  2 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 
Leonards.  Applications  for  holidays  can 
now  be  received  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  .  .  . .  .  •  •  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport. 

Six  applications  under  consideration  .  .  6 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday 

Home,  New  Romney  . .  .  .  . .  — 

Holiday  Home,  Scarborough.-  Applications 

for  holidays  can  now  be  received  . .  .  .  12 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  .  .  . .  5 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 


A  new  catalogue  of  Braille  music  was  issued  in  letter- 
press  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
October  28th,  1939.  The  prices  in  this  catalogue  were 
based  on  the  revised  schedule  and  came  into  force,  in 
respect  of  all  Braille  music  published  by  the  National 
Institute,  on  November  1st,  1939. 


Organ  :  s.  d. 

16.895  Dubois,  T.  Seven  Pieces  for  the  Organ  : 

Prelude  (C  minor),  Cantilene  Reli- 
gieuse  (C),  Marcietta  (F),  Interlude 
(E  flat),  Priere  (D),  Postlude — Can- 
tique  (E  flat),  Marche — Sortie  (G)  .  .  20 

16.896  Phillips,  G.  Six  Carol  Preludes  :  O 

Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,  The  Holly 
and  the  Ivy,  Coventry  Carol,  This 
Endris  Night,  The  Angel  Gabriel,  The 
First  Nowell  .  .  . .  .  .  ..10 

16.897  Rheinberger.  Sonata  No.  18  in  A. 

Op.  188  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..16 

Piano  : 

16.886  Rimsky- Korsakov.  Snow-Maiden  (Pot- 

Pourri  arr.  by  Resch)  .  .  .  .  20 

16.887  Luigini,  A.  Ballet  Russe  (arr.  by  Four- 

drain)  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..10 

16,891  Mendelssohn.  Three  Studies,  Op.  104  : 

(Presto,  B  flat  minor  ;  Allegro  con 
Moto,  F,  Allegro  Vivace,  A  minor)  .  .  1  6 

16,907  Scarlatti.  Sonata  in  D  minor  (Pas¬ 
torale)  (Ed.  by  Langrish)  .  .  .  .  06 

16,885  Sinding.  Pianoforte-Stiicke,  Op.  32 — 

1-3  :  Marche  Grotesque,  Melodie, 

Rustle  of  Spring  .  .  .  .  1  o 

Dance  : 


16.898  King,  R.,  and  Hill,  S.  I’ll  Pray  for  You  o 

16.899  Lorimer,  J.  In  an  Old  Estaminet  .  .  o 

16.900  Metson,  J.  Sincerely  Yours  .  .  o 

16.901  Trenet,  C.  Boom  .  .  .  .  o 

Songs  : 

16.888  Bach.  .  Slumber,  Beloved  (Alto  Air 

from  “  Christmas  Oratorio  ”),  G  : 

— E1 . o 

16.889  Handel.  “  Deeper  and  Deeper  Still  ” 

and  “  Waft  Her,  Angels  ”  (Tenor 
Recit.  and  Air  from  “  Jephtha  ”),  G  : 
D— A1 . o 

16.893  Head,  Michael.  When  Sweet  Ann  Sings, 

E  flat  :  C— E1 . o 

16.894  Pitfield,  T.  B.  Christmas  Lullaby,  G  : 

E— E1 . o 

16,892  Sullivan.  Take  a  Pair  of  Sparkling 
Eyes  (from  “  The  Gondoliers  ”),  F  : 
E— G1 . o 

16.890  White,  M.  V.  King  Charles,  F  :  C — C1  o 


6 

6 

6 

6 


6 


6 

6 

4 

6 

6 


School  Songs  : 

16,906  Warlock,  Peter.  Candlelight  (A  Cycle 

of  Nursery  Jingles)  . .  .  .  ..16 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  Standard 
English  Braille.  Large  size,  Interpointed  and  Paper 
Covered,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Per  Vol. 

Braille  Pandas  :  s.  d. 

16,925-16,926  No.  16.  Spiritual  Values  and 
World  Affairs,  by  Sir  Alfred  Zimmern. 

2  Vols.  . .  .  .  . .  net  o  6 

16,925  No.  17.  How  to  Pay  for  the  War,  by 

J.  M.  Keynes.  1  Vol.  .  .  .  .  net  o  6 

Educational — Foreign  Languages  : 

16,863-16,865  French  Course  for  Schools,  A, 

Part  I,  by  Herbert  F.  Collins,  M.A. 

3  Vols.  F 138 . 49 

Educational — Geography  : 

16,766-16,771  Groundwork  of  Modern  Geo¬ 
graphy,  The,  by  Albert  Wilmore. 

6  Vols.  F385.  (Published  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Embossed  Scientific 
Books  Fund)  . .  .  .  . .  ..66 

Fiction  : 

16,803-16,808  Derelicts,  by  William  McFee. 

6  Vols.  F358  .  .  .  .  ..60 

16,818-16,821  Hopkins  Manuscript,  The,  by 

R.  C.  Sherriff.  4  Vols.  F263.  .  ..66 

Games  : 

16,822-16,824  Championship  Chess,  by  Philip 

W.  Sergeant.  3  Vols.  F 195..  ..  6  6 

Philosophy  : 

16,916-16,917  Mind  in  the  Making,  The,  by 
James  Harvey  Robinson.  2  Vols. 

^i°4 . 5  3 


MOON  BOOKS. 

4,263-7  The  Carved  Cartoon,  by  A.  Clare. 

5  Vols.  Limited  edition. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Vols. 

William  Tyndale,  by  J.  F.  Mozley  .  .  .  .  6 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

Ellis,  Havelock  ;  Morals,  Manners  and  Men  .  .  2 

Foerster,  N.  (Ed.  by).  American  Critical  Essays  7 

History  : 

Rose,  W.  J.  Poland  . .  . .  . .  . .  4 

Miscellaneous  : 

Bell,  Gertrude,  Letters  of  (Part  I)  .  .  .  .  4 

Gordon,  Jan  and  Cora.  Two  Vagabonds  in 
Serbia  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  3 

Modern  Languages  : 

Bremer,  H.,  and  Tapp,  W.  (Ed.  by).  Deutsche 
Balladen  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  4 

Heyse,  P.  von.  Das  Madchen  von  Treppi  .  .  1 

Psychology  : 

Wolfe,  W.  Beren.  How  to  be  Happy  Though 
Human  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Fosdick,  H.  E.  Guide  to  Understanding  the 
Bible  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Westcott,  B.  F.  Introduction  to  Commentary 
on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  .  .  .  .  3 

Winnington-Ingram,  A.  F.  Secret  of  Happiness  2 

TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee  : — 

Fiction  :  Records 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.  Konigsmark  .  .  .  .  15 
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Non-Fiction  :  Records 

Guedalla,  Philip.  The  Hundred  Years  .  .  13 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  circulated  by  the  Talking  Book 
Library. 

Fiction  : 

Barrie,  J.  M.  A  Window  in  Thrums  .  .  8 

de  la  Roche,  Mazo.  Jalna  .  .  . .  .  .  19 

NEW  APPARATUS. 

Chromium  Wristlet  Watches. 

The  prices  of  the  above  are  as  follows 
Catalogue  price 
Special  price** 

Cheap  Nickel  Pocket  Watches. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  price  of  these  is  as  follows  : — 

Catalogue  price 
Special  price  ** 

**  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  in 
Empire,  if  ordered  for  their  own  personal  use. 

The  Game  of  “  Check-a-Peg.” 

Cat.  No.  9,396  List  price,  4s.  6d.  **Special  price,  3s. 

This  game  consists  of  a  board  with  16  rows  of  16 
holes,  i.e.,  256  holes.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  well- 
known  game  of  Noughts  and  Crosses.  The  object  is 
for  one  player  to  get  five  of  his  pieces  in  a  row  either 
horizontally,  vertically,  or  diagonally,  and  while  trying 
to  do  so,  to  prevent  his  opponent  from  achieving  the 
same  object. 

**  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  Institutions 
m  the  British  Empire. 


£  s •  d. 
1  5  o 

o  16  9 


o  14  6 

099 

the  British 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 
ADDITIONS. 


Fiction  :  Vols. 

Adam,  Ruth.  There  Needs  No  Ghost  . .  . .  4 

Ashton,  Helen.  William  and  Dorothy  . .  7 

Bagnold,  Enid.  Squire  .  .  . .  .  .  2 

“  Borden,  Mary.”  Passport  for  a  Girl  . .  4 

Bristow,  Gwen.  Deep  Summer  . .  .  .  5 

Farnol,  J .  Happy  Harvest  .  -.  . .  . .  5 

Grey,  Zane.  Call  of  the  Canyon  . .  . .  4 

Hinkson,  Pamela.  Ladies’  Road  . .  . .  5 

Hulme,  Kathryn.  We  Lived  as  Children  . .  3 

Hutchinson,  R.  C.  Testament  . .  . .  . .  14 

Lutyens,  M.  Spider’s  Silk  . .  .  .  .  .  5 

McElwee,  William.  House  . .  . .  . .  2 

Morrison,  Margaret.  Stewardy-Mem  .  .  . .  6 

Marquand,  John  P.  Think  Fast,  Mr.  Moto  .  .  3 

Poole,  M.  Death  Follows  the  Trail  .  .  . .  4 

Queen’s  Book  of  the  Red  Cross  . .  . .  6 

Wade,  Henry.  Policeman’s  Lot  . .  . .  4 

Walmsley,  Leo.  Love  in  the  Sun  .  .  . .  5 

Walpole,  Hugh.  Sea  Tower  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Miscellaneous  : 


Asquith,  Countess  of  Oxford  and,  (Ed.  by). 
Myself  When  Young 

Blue  Book  (Publishers  H.M.  Stationery  Office) 
*Byrd,  R.  E.  Alone 

Edwards,  L.  Fielding.  Profane  Pilgrimage 
Eighteen-Seventies.  Edited  by  H.  Granville- 
Barker.  (E.  W.  Austen  Memorial) 

Hall,  D.  J.  Rumanian  Furrow 
Harkness,  Ruth.  Lady  and  the  Panda. 

Hodge,  Merton.  Story  of  an  African  Farm 
*  Junior  British  History  Notes.  (W.  Edwards)  .. 

Parts  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  B.C.  55  to  1902. 
Marriott,  J.  A.  R.  Commonwealth  or  Anarchy 
*Meldola.  R.  Chemistry 
Morton,  H.  V.  A  London  Year 


6 

.5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

9 

3 

2 

3 


Vols. 

Needham,  J.,  and  W.  Pagel  (Editors).  Back¬ 


ground  to  Modern  Science  . .  . .  . .  3 

*Roth,  C.  Magnificent  Rothschilds  .  .  . .  3 

Sansom,  Katharine.  Living  in  Tokyo  . .  . .  3 

Stead,  Estelle,  W.  My  Father  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Victor,  Paul  Emile.  My  Eskimo  Life  .  .  .  .  5 

Wilkinson,  W.  Puppets  Through  Lancashire  .  .  3 

Zweig,  S.  Magellan  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Juvenile  : 

*Halliburton,  R.  Marvels  of  the  East  .  .  3 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  Foreman.  Ho-Ming,  Girl  of 
New  China  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Grade  I  : 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.  Adventures  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Milne,  A.  A.  Winnie- the-Pooh  ..  ..  ... _ % 

Wharton,  Edith.  Ethan  Frome  .  .  . .  2 

Moon  : 

Hertzler,  A.  E,  Horse  and  the  Buggy  Doctor  7 
*  Machine-transcribed  books. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  sighted 
Home  Teacher  in  East  Central  Derbyshire.  Salary 
^156  per  annum. 

Applications  from  certificated  Home  Teachers,  stating 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  together  with  copies 
of  recent  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  the  under¬ 
signed  not  later  than  April  24th,  1940. 

A.  C.  V.  THOMAS, 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department,  128,  Northgate, 

Wakefield. 

For  Sale — 

1.  Type”  N.K.”  3. — Thread  overlock  sewing  machine, 
complete  with  stand  and  power  transmitter. 

2.  Type  ”  H.N.F.”  Hand  flat  knitting  machine,  10 
needles  per  inch,  36-in.  bed. 

Both  good  condition.  Purchased  1936. 

May  be  seen  at  Blind  Welfare  Centre,  128,  Northgate, 
Wakefield. 


“FELLOWSHIP  HOUSE,”  HOLIDAY  HOME  FOR 
THE  DEAF-BLIND,  HOYLAKE. 

The  Committee  has  decided  that  it  is  to  be  “  Business 
as  Usual  ”  during  the  war.  Hoylake  is  a  safe  area  and 
it  is  hoped  that  our  deaf-blind  friends  will  again  avail 
themselves  this  summer  of  holidays  at  the  seaside  in 
conditions  specially  suited  to  their  needs.  The  charges 
are  the  same  as  in  previous  years — 25s.  per  week  for 
deaf-blind  persons  and  30s.  a  week  for  guides.  Deaf- 
blind  persons  of  either  sex  can  be  accepted.  Please 
apply  early  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

HUNT  OUT  YOUR  BRAILLE  SPARE  PARTS. 

Have  you  any  Braille  equipment — writing  machines 
or  frames,  text-books,  etc. — which  you  do  not  now  use  ? 
Every  bit  of  Braille  equipment  available  may  be 
needed  to  teach  Braille  to  men,  women  and  children 
blinded  by  hostile  action,  and  any  equipment  you  can 
spare  for  this  purpose  will  be  most  gratefully  received 
by  the  National  Institute.  All  packages  should  be 
addressed  to  Equipment  Appeal,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i.  Please 
be  careful  to  include  the  words  “  Equipment  Appeal,” 
as  otherwise  equipment  received  may  not  reach  the 
right  department. 
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ACCRINGTON  AND  DISTRICT  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
Sighted  Female  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind  to  visit 
the  blind  persons  in  Accrington  and  District.  The 
salary  will  be  /130  per  annum  for  uncertificated  and 
^156  per  annum  for  certificated,  together  with  travel¬ 
ling  expenses.  Applications,  stating  age  and  experi¬ 
ence,  where  now  employed,  and  if  in  possession  of  the 
Home  Teacher’s  Certificate,  accompanied  by  copies 
of  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials,  must  be 
forwarded  so  as  to  be  received  by  the  undersigned 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  24th  April,  1940. 

Miss  E.  M.  HOLGATE. 

32,  Bank  Street, 

Accrington. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  GATESHEAD  HOME  TEACHING 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Appointment  of  One  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  post.  Candi¬ 
dates  musthold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers, 
be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area  and  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  medical  examination  with  a  view  to  inclusion 
in  the  Superannuation  Scheme.  Commencing  salary 
^156  per  annum  rising  to  £ 208 . 

Applications  stating  age,  experience  in  Blind  Welfare 
and  any  other  qualifications,  accompanied  by  three 
copies  of  recent  testimonials,  endorsed  “  Home 
Teacher  ”  to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later 
than  4th  May,  1940. 

R.  J.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 

Sutherland  Memorial  Hall, 

Jesmond  Road, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  2. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  from  sighted  persons  for  the 
appointment  of  a  whole-time  Officer  to  act  astHome 
Teacher  of  the  Blind  and  to  carry  out  certain  other 
duties  (including  supervision  of  mental  defectives  for 
which  some  training  will  be  given  at  the  expense  of 
the  Council,  if  required),  at  a  commencing  salary  of 
^160  per  annum,  rising  (subject  to  satisfactory  service) 
by  annual  increments  of  £10  to  a  maximum  of  £210 
per  annum  in  accordance  with  Grade  B.i  of  the 
Council’s  Scale.  Candidates  must  possess  the  Home 
Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

List  of  duties  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Town  Hall,  Burton- 
upon-Trent. 

The  appointment  will  be  terminable  by  one  mont  h’s 
written  notice  on  either  side  ;  will  be  subject  to  the 
Corporation’s  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  Sick 
Pay,  and  the  selected  candidate  will  be  required  to 
pass  a  medical  examination. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  details  of 
experience,  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more 
than  three  recent  testimonials,  should  be  delivered  to 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  Saturday,  4th  May, 

1940- 

H.  BAILEY  CHAPMAN, 
Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall, 

Burton-upon-Trent. 

March  21  st,  1940. 
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By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins  ”  of  the  Blind 

World 

No.  16. — Spiritual  Values  and  World  Affairs,  by  Sir 
Alfred  Zimmern  (Montague  Burton  Professor  of  In¬ 
ternational  Relations  in  the  University  of  Oxford). 

2  vols.  is.  net  the  set. 

Deals  with  the  conflicting  issues  which  confront 
religion  in  the  modern  world.  The  character  of  the 
judgments  which  Christianity  can  make  on  contem¬ 
porary  affairs  is  defined,  and  such  subjects  as  paci¬ 
fism,  British  colonial  responsibilities,  and  the  moral 
issues  of  the  post-war  (1914)  world  are  discussed. 

No.  17. — How  to  Pay  for  the  War :  A  Radical  Plan  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  John  Maynard 
Keynes.  1  vol.  6d.  net. 

In  this  volume  the  distinguished  economist  dis¬ 
cusses  how  best  to  reconcile  the  demands  of  war  and 
the  claims  of  private  consumption,  and  describes  his 
scheme  of  “  Compulsory  Saving  ”  or  “  Deferred 
Pay.” 

No.  18. — Magilligan  Strand,  by  George  A.  Birmingham. 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

The  smuggling  of  Irish  sweepstake  tickets  into 
England  is  the  central  plot  of  this  extremely  lively 
Irish  story.  Most  of  the  action  takes  place  in  Ulster, 
but  the  opening  and  closing  scenes  lie  in  a  sleepy 
English  cathedral  town.  The  story  is  told  with  wit 
and  lightness  of  touch. 

No.  19. — France  at  War,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 

1  vol.  6d.  net. 

From  Maginot  Line  to  great  naval  base,  from  head¬ 
quarters  to  humble  peasant’s  cottage,  Mr.  Maugham 
has  surveyed  France  at  War,  and  gives  an  inimitably 
vivid  picture  of  what  the  mobilisation  of  5,000,000 
men  means  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 

Copies  of  all  the  above  can  be  ordered  now  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i. 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  ELIZABETH  W.  WHITEHEAD 

THE  leading  article  in  The  Times  for  February  17th  on  “  Religion  and  National 
Life  ”  suggests  some  serious  considerations  to  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The  difficulties  in  this  field  are  certainly  greater 
than  those  which  confront  the  ordinary  day  schools  for  seeing  children,  but 
that  is  no  good  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  problem. 

In  work  for  the  blind,  as  in  most  other  philanthropic  work,  the  distinctly 
Christian  spirit  of  former  generations  has  in  recent  times  gradually  yielded  to 
a  purely  materialistic  and  humanitarian  philosophy.  Inevitably  our  schools  have  shown 
the  reaction.  The  undenominational  character  of  the  great  majority  of  them  undoubtedly 
makes  religious  instruction  a  very  difficult  problem,  but  it  provides  no  excuse  for  regarding 
such  teaching  as  unimportant.  Parents  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering  whether  they  may 
safely  send  their  children  to  our  schools  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  faith  they  have  imbibed 
in  the  home  will  not  be  weakened  and  undermined  but  strengthened  by  teaching  and  practice. 

At  the  school  which  I  attended  as  a  child  the  first  half  hour  in  the  morning  was  nominally 
devoted  to  religious  instruction.  This  nearly  always  appeared  to  mean  learning  and  singing 
hymns.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  of  what  use  it  can  be  to  a  child  to  learn  such  hymns 
as  “  Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  though  I  would  not  for  a  moment  disparage  the  practice  of  learning 
by  heart  provided  it  is  not  carried  to  excess,  but  expressions  of  such  mature  and  personal 
sentiment,  however  beautiful  and  true,  seem  to  me  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  a  child  of 
nine  years.  Later  on  we  had  a  teacher  who  often  spent  the  religious  instruction  period  in 
discussing  with  the  teacher  next  door  such  matters  as  the  making  of  jam.  I  hope  it  was  good 
jam  ;  but  even  to  this  day  I  fail  to  see  the  connection  between  jam-making  and  religious 
instruction.  There  followed  the  dreary  days  when  we  read  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  the  First 
Book  of  Kings  verse  about  round  the  class.  There  was  never  an  explanation  or  comment  of  any 
kind  except  when  someone  misbehaved,  happily  a  not  infrequent  occurrence  ;  this  formed  a 
pleasant  though  not  very  exciting  diversion.  We  also  had  to  learn  the  Venite,  Te  Deurn,  Bene- 
dictus,  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis.  We  had  no  Braille  copies  from  which  to  learn  so  I 
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suppose  we  often  made  amusing  mistakes 
that  went  undetected.  One  day  the  head¬ 
master  descended  upon  us  and  required 
us  to  copy  out  in  Braille  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
A  boy  of  at  least  eleven  years  wrote  cheer¬ 
fully  and  in  perfectly  good  faith  “  Our 
Father  we  chart  in  heaven.”  Happily  for 
me  I  was  a  day-pupil  at  that  school.  One 
evening  when  I  was  complaining  to  my 
father  of  the  hardness  of  our  lot,  compelled 
to  fill  our  heads  with  such  dull  stuff,  he 
contradicted  my  verdict  very  firmly,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  great  merits  of  what  I  had 
considered  meaningless  strings  of  words. 
Later  on  I  began  to  realise  how  right  he  had 
been. 

A  headmaster  of  a  school  for  the  blind, 
desirous  of  including  a  new  subject  in  the 
curriculum,  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
“  the  children  know  enough  about  God.” 
No  doubt  he  was  justified  in  wishing  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  curriculum,  but  one 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  wondering 
whether  his  statement  rested  on  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  children’s  theological  knowledge 
or  the  paucity  of  his  own.  Personally  I 
should  have  liked  the  opportunity  of  asking 
him  to  repeat  the  five  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God  stated  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He 
was,  of  course,  by  no  means  to  blame 
inasmuch  as  such  knowledge  had  not  been 
required  of  him.  Yet  almost  all  the  children 
committed  to  the  care  of  our  schools  are 
resident.  The  teaching  of  the  class-room 
cannot,  then,  be  supplemented  in  the  home. 
Certainly  the  Clergy  do  their  best,  and  it  is 
generally  possible  for  children  to  attend  their 
own  church  on  Sundays  but  the  Clergy  have 
many  pressing  duties,  and  they  sometimes 
tend  to  share  the  comforting  but  unsound 
belief  that  those  entrusted  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  are  necessarily  competent 
to  deal  with  every  aspect  of  it. 

On  the  credit  side  we  can  show  regular 
church  attendance  and  attendance  at  school 
prayers  during  the  child’s  school  life.  These, 
however,  can  easily  degenerate  into  mere 
formalities.  But  on  the  debit  side  there  is, 
too  often,  only  a  scanty  allowance  of  time 
and  attention  for  a  subject  regarded  as  of 
little  importance.  I  know  of  one  school 
where  religious  instruction,  sandwiched  be¬ 
tween  morning  prayers  and  the  serious  busi¬ 


ness  of  the  day,  receives  normally  a  meagre 
ten  minutes.  The  home  influence  is  absent, 
and  out  of  school  there  is  often  enough  only 
indifference  or  even  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  domestic  staff.  Children  of  an  enquiring 
turn  of  mind  are  deprived  of  the  contacts 
through  reading  and  experience  which  their 
seeing  fellows  can  so  easily  make. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to 
learn  what  measures  are  adopted  by  the 
various  institutions  to  provide  religious 
education  for  their  pupils,  and  whether  any 
attempt  at  religious  tests  and  proportional 
representation  on  teaching  and  domestic 
staffs  is,  or  could  be,  made.  It  would  also  be 
of  great  service  to  obtain  figures  showing 
what  proportion  of  the  children  brought 
up  in  onr  schools  maintain  any  church 
connection  on  leaving  them,  and  could  we 
be  told  whether  it  is  commonly  the  case  for  a 
child  in  our  schools  who  indulges  in  private 
prayers  to  be  regarded  as  a  freak  of 
nature. 

Everyone  with  experience  of  schools  for 
the  blind  is  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  children  who  lose  their  sight  in  late 
childhood  or  early  adolescence.  From  the 
merely  material  standpoint,  could  we  but 
realise  that  their  problems  are  primarily 
spiritual,  we  should  save  an  enormous 
amount  of  time.  The  same  is  true  to  a  certain 
degree  of  all  the  children.  We  want  to  fit 
them  to  tackle  the  problems  of  life,  problems 
which  for  them  are  certainly  not  going  to 
be  easy.  We,  therefore,  want  them  really 
to  be  what  almost  all  the  people  who  make 
speeches  declare  that  they  look — happy,  true 
happiness  being  essential  for  our  purpose. 
But  how  is  a  blind  person  to  achieve  this 
happiness  if  he  does  not  know  the  truth  that 
spiritual  things  count  vastly  more  than 
material,  and  how  can  we  teach  him  that 
truth  unless  we  believe  it  ourselves  ?  I 
should  like  everyone  who  has  anything  at 
all  to  do  with  the  blind  to  read  the  history 
of  Hermann  the  Cripple.  There  is  a  short 
account  of  him  in  Fr.  Martindale’s  “  What 
Are  Saints  ?  ”  I  think  it  might  help  us  to  a 
saner  outlook  which  would  reverse  the 
present  trend  of  opinion.  Reverse  it  we  must 
if  our  children  are  to  keep  their  inheritance, 
and  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  national 
work  of  reconstruction. 
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Closing  of  the  Leeds  Blind  School. — It  will 
come  as  a  great  shock  to  all  old.  pupils  and  friends 
of  the  Leeds  Blind  School  to  hear  that  the  Blind 
Section  of  the  school  has  been  closed.  On  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  school  was  moved  to  the 
outskirts  of  Leeds.  It  was  very  crowded, 
having  only  eight  classrooms  for  the  deaf  and 
blind,  but  it  managed  to  get  along  fairly  well 
under  these  conditions.  However,  the  sleeping 
accommodation  was  very  inadequate,  so  the 
Leeds  Education  Committee  and  the  Board  of 
Education  decided  to  close  the  Blind  Section 
of  the  school  altogether.  It  was  with  much 
grief  and  sorrow  that  the  teaching  staff  said 
goodbye  to  most  of  their  pupils  at  Easter. 
Some  of  the  Leeds  children  remained  until 
April  25th,  when  they  were  taken  to  York. 
The  Partially  Sighted  Section  is  continuing  for 
the  present.  The  closing  of  the  school  at  such 
short  notice  came  as  a  terrible  blow  to  pupils 
and  staff  alike  ;  most  of  the  staff  have  been 
connected  with  the  school  for  many  years. 

Blind  Children  Read  the  Scriptures  at  Bible 
Society’s  Meeting. — At  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society’s  136th  Anniversary  Birthday 
meeting  at  Brighton  last  month,  two  blind 
children,  Eileen,  from  the  Barclay  Home  for 
Girls,  and  Peter,  from  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Brighton,  each  read  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  each  was  presented  with  a  volume  in  Braille. 
The  appropriateness  of  their  presence  was 
explained  by  the  fact  of  the  Bible  Society’s 
subsidies  towards  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Braille. 

Blind  Piano-Tuner  in  Clacton  Air  Crash. — 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hensey,  a  blind  piano-tuner,  was 
amongst  those  whose  houses  were  badly  shat¬ 
tered  in  the  Clacton  air  disaster.  It  is  estimated 
that  his  house,  which  he  was  buying  on  mortgage, 
will  cost  about  £200  to  repair.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  be  able  to  secure  a  loan  through  the 
Council. 

Scarborough  Wants  a  Blind  Welfare  Centre. — 

A  move  towards  establishing  a  Blind  Welfare 
Centre  at  Scarborough  was  reported  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Scarborough  Society  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Coun.  J.  Catchpole, 
who  presided,  said  that  it  was  the  Society’s 
ambition  to  have  such  a  centre  and  with  that 
object  in  view  they  had  already  invested  £50 
in  National  Savings  Certificates. 

Coun.  J.  W.  Flanagan,  of  Bradford,  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 


Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  an  address,  pointed 
out  that  the  number  of  blind  in  the  country 
might  easily  be  vastly  increased  owing  to  the 
war.  Quite  a  number  of  soldiers  might  be  added 
to  the  list,  but  he  was  thankful  that  civilians 
had  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  face  this  risk. 
Blind  welfare  committees  must  see  that  they 
did  not  diminish  their  efforts  to  keep  before  the 
public  the  needs  of  blind  people. 

Braille  Postal  Censorship. — -The  Censorship 
has  decided  to  prohibit  the  despatch  to  censor- 
able  countries  of  second-hand  Braille  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers ;  so  that  people 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  on  their 
magazines,  etc.,  to  friends  in  censorable  countries 
must  not  do  so  in  future. 

Readers  of  magazines  and  writers  of  Braille 
letters  are  also  reminded  that  for  the  time  being 
postal  deliveries  have  been  suspended  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Greenland. 

A  Braille  Magazine  for  Blind  Scouts. — The 
next  issue  of  the  National  Institute’s  Braille 
monthly,  The  School  Magazine,  will  contain  the 
first  number  of  The  Scout  Supplement.  It  will 
consist  of  articles  and  notes  of  interest  to  all 
readers,  boys  and  girls  alike,  but  of  special 
interest  to  scouts.  It  will  be  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Merridan,  formerly  Joint  Editor  of  The 
Venture.  The  Scout  Supplement  will  be  in¬ 
cluded,  free  of  charge,  in  each  number  of  The 
School  Magazine,  but  blind  Scouts  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  The  School  Magazine  can  receive 
The  Scout  Supplement  each  month  by  forwarding 
an  annual  subscription  of  is.  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i. 

Hey  wood  Blind  Social  Centre  and  Home  to  Close. 

— The  Hey  wood  and  Whitefield  Blind  Welfare 
Society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  unanimously 
adopted  a  recommendation  to  close  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  its  Voluntary  Home  and 
its  Social  Centre,  to  enable  the  Management 
Committee  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  reducing 
a  balance  owing  to  the  bank  of  £523. 

The  Finance  Committee,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
the  Social  Centre  was  costing  the  society 
£2.  8s.  a  week,  the  attendance  of  blind  people 
since  the  war  broke  out  was  negligible.  Naturally 
the  blind  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  and 
members  of  the  committee  were  satisfied  that 
the  strain  of  war  had  a  far  greater  effect  on  the 
temperament  of  blind  people  than  on  that  of 
sighted  people. 
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The  committee  recommended  an  alternative 
way  of  entertaining  blind  people  ;  that  was  by 
getting  the  temporary  use  of  a  room  where 
recreative  facilities  could  be  offered  to  them. 
Some  day  in  the  week  could  be  appointed  for 
their  weekly  pay  day,  to  be  followed  by  some 
form  of  entertainment  to  ensure  that  the  blind 


1  eople  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  socially 
at  least  once  a  week. 

The  Management  Committee  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  prudent  policy  to  close  during  the 
war  the  Voluntary  Home  for  aged  blind  men. 
Other  suitable  accommodation  would  be  found 
for  the  blind  residents. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The  Village  of  Blind  Men. — All  the  husbands 
are  blind  and  all  the  wives  happy  at  Vetrenik, 
the  model  village  in  Yugoslavia,  founded  by 
the  late  King  Alexander  for  veterans  blinded  in 
the  last  war  and  described  some  years  ago  in 
The  New  Beacon. 

Each  man  was  given  a  cottage,  ten  acres  of 
land,  and  farming  equipment.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  then  advertised  for  wives,  and  twice  as 
many  girls  as  were  needed  responded.  The 
Mayor  of  the  town  arranged  introductions, 
acted  as  best  man,  gave  the  brides  away,  and 
married  them.  More  than  100  children  have 
been  born,  and  no  person  has  sought  divorce, 
or  even  separation. 

All  the  farm  produce  has  a  State-guaranteed 
market,  and  the  entire  population  is  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  country. 

Malita  of  the  Congo. — Probably  the  first 
woman  in  the  Lwela  district,  Belgian  Congo, 
to  read  the  New  Testament,  is  a  blind  woman 
called  Malita,  who  had  been  sent  a  Braille  gospel 
by  the  Braille  Missionary  Union.  A  Lwela 
missionary,  Miss  E.  D.  Green,  writes  that  a  few 
sighted  women  are  learning  to  read,  “  but 
Malita  has  left  them  all  far  behind.” 

A  Message  of  Hope  from  Arizona.— In  thank¬ 
ing  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
for  a  gift  of  the  Moon  Christmas  Annual,  a  blind 
American  woman  living  in  Arizona  writes  :  “  I 
sincerely  hope  that  your  Society  for  the  blind 
will  be  able  to  continue  its  wonderful  work 
for  many,  many  years  to  come.  I  am  a  patriotic 
American  citizen  but  England  and  France  have 
my  sympathies  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 


countries  will  be  victorious  in  all  the  right  things 
for  which  they  are  standing.  I  believe  that 
the  best  thing  for  England  and  France  to  do  is  to 
stand  steadfastly  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  pray  continually.  “  If  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us  ?  ”  “  Power  belongeth 

unto  God,”  and  “  wisdom  is  from  above.” 

Concession  for  Swiss  Firm  Employing  Blind. — 
A  Swiss  firm  which  employs  a  large  number 
of  blind  workpeople  has  received  a  special 
concession  from  the  British  blockade  authorities. 
The  detention  of  certain  consignments  of 
essential  oils  threatened  to  stop  the  firm’s  pro¬ 
duction,  but  on  representations  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London 
and  on  the  firm’s  assurance  that  none  of  the 
oil  would  pass  into  German  hands  the  authorities 
released  the  consignments. 

Ordeal  of  Chinese  Blinded  Soldiers. — A  medical 
survey  of  China,  issued  by  the  Chinese  Medical 
Association  and  quoted  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  tells  of  an  incidence  of  eye  trouble 
confronted  by  one  medical  officer  who  says  that 
it  was  due  to  the  arrival  of  some  soldiers  of  the 
41st  Army  in  Shansi. 

“  The  first  lot  of  26  men,”  wrote  the  doctor, 
“  came  over  a  very  rough  mountain  pass  with 
one  man  who  could  see.  They  each  hung  on 
to  the  overcoat  tail  of  the  man  in  front,  and  came 
through  very,  very  dangerous  mountain  paths. 
No  one  fell  over,  thank  fortune.  On  the  plains 
they  walked  three  abreast,  the  outside  ones 
touching  the  shoulders  of  the  man  in  front. 
The  front  centre  could  see  and  the  rest  were  all 
blinded.  Of  26  there  were  ten-odd  who  were 
hopelessly  blind,  and  the  rest  all  lost  one  eye.” 


PERSONALIA 


Dr.  Hyde,  the  President  of  Eire,  has  con¬ 
sented  to  become  Patron  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland.  The 
Council  was  established  in  1931,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Alice  S.  Armitage. 
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Mrs.  Emily  Foot,  of  Winton,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  who  has  been  blind  for  45  years,  has 
just  celebrated  her  100th  birthday.  There 
was  a  birthday  party  at  Bournemouth  and  a 
birthday  cake  with  100  candles  was  cut. 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Leppard  has  been  appointed 
Manager  of  the  Home  Industries  Department 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
3L  Holmesdale  Road,  Reigate,  Surrey,  in 
place  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Osborne,  who  has 
resigned. 

Miss  G.  Pawley,  of  Brigg,  for  over 


1 7  years  a  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  for 
the  Lindsey  Blind  Society,  has  resigned. 
The  blind  of  Lindsey  have  lost  a  great  friend. 
In  recognition  of  her  services,  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Staff  of  the  Society  have 
made  her  a  presentation  of  a  silver  salver, 
suitably  engraved. 


BRAILLE  PERIODICALS 
Notice  Issued  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


AT  the  beginning  of  last  September, 
and  again  at  the  end  of  that  month, 
I  notified  readers  of  Braille  magazines 
of  the  emergency  plans  which  the 
Institute  felt  compelled  to  adopt  with 
regard  to  periodicals.  The  National  Braille 
Times  with  its  Radio  Supplement  has  had 
a  wide  circulation  and  on  the  whole  we 
think  that  it  has  met  the  requirements  of 
readers  who  formerly  received  the  Braille 
Mail  and  the  Braille  Radio  Times. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  there 
are  a  number  of  readers  of  the  National 
Braille  Times  who  do  not  need  the  Radio 
programmes,  and  that  there  are  others 
who  do  not  require  Brailled  news  and  would 
prefer  a  fuller  Radio  programme.  We,  on 
our  part,  are  anxious  to  publish  both  the 
programmes  now  broadcast  by  the  B.B.C. 
and,  having  in  mind  the  necessity  of  reducing 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent  the 
consumption  of  paper,  we  have  decided  to 
cease  publication  of  the  National  Braille 
Times,  from  Thursday,  the  23rd  May,  so 
that  from  that  date  Braille  readers  will  again 
have  the  choice  of  a  Braille  newspaper  or 
of  a  “  Radio  Times,”  or  both. 

The  new  weekly  newspaper  will  be  the 
N ational  Braille  Mail ;  its  first  issue  will  be 
dated  Wednesday,  the  29th  May.  The  first 
issue  of  the  new,  or  rather  resumed,  Braille 
Radio  Times  will  be  despatched  on  Friday, 
May  31st. 

The  National  Braille  Mail  will,  so  long 
as  we  can  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  paper 
(of  which  we  are  very  optimistic),  have  the 
same  number  of  pages  as  the  present  National 
Braille  Times.  It  will  be  despatched  on 
Tuesday  afternoons  and  will  therefore  be 
more  up  to  date  than  the  National  Braille 
Times,  which  has  been  delayed  every  week 
by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  Radio 
programmes  in  time  for  earlier  publication. 


The  Braille  Radio  Times  will  have  twice  as 
many  pages  as  the  present  Radio 
Supplement. 

We  greatly  regret  any  inconvenience 
which  this  change  may  cause  to  subscribers. 
It  is  necessitated  by  the  shortage  of  paper. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  certain  positive 
advantages  which,  we  hope,  will  outweigh 
the  inconveniences. 

To  facilitate  the  change  we  shall  be 
grateful  if  all  readers  will  note  : — 

1.  After  the  23rd  May  the  National 
Braille  Mail  will  continue  to  be  sent 
to  all  subscribers  for  the  outstanding 
period  of  their  subscription  to  the 
National  Braille  Times,  unless  we  are 
previously  notified  : 

{a)  That  they  wish  to  receive  the 
Braille  Radio  Times  instead  of  the 
National  Braille  Mail,  or 
(b)  That  they  wish  to  receive  the 
Braille  Radio  Times  in  addition 
to  the  National  Braille  Mail. 

2.  Any  reader  who  wishes  to  receive  the 
Braille  Radio  Times  as  well  as  the 
National  Braille  Mail  should  send,  with 
their  notification,  the  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Braille  Radio  Times,  of 
6s.  6d. 

If  you  wish  to  substitute  the  Braille 
Radio  Times  for  the  newspaper  after 
May  23rd,  or  if  you  wish  to  receive  both 
papers  after  that  date,  will  you  please 
notify  me  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Communications  on  this  matter  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  1.  Readers  who  are  supplied  by 
a  newsagent  should  order  through  him. 

W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary-General. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  RETARDED  BLIND 

CHILDREN 

By  NANCY  CATTY,  M.A., 

Nursery  School  Adviser  to  the  Sunshine  Homes. 

{Concluded  from  previous  issue) 


COMING  to  the  more  techni¬ 
cal  point  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  such  children, 
the  most  important  rule 
seems  to  be  that  every 
child  may  need  a  different 
incentive  to  learning. 
Thus,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  change  the 
blind  sitter  into  an  active  player  and  this 
is  by  no  means  easy.  One  child  can  be 
encouraged  to  walk  alone  by  being  given  a 
pushing  toy,  another  will  fall  in  love  with 
a  special  ball,  not  necessarily  one  with  a  bell 
in  it,  and  his  first  attempt  at  moving  alone 
will  be  to  find  it. 

The  masseur  who  has  organised  teams  for 
gymnastic  work  in  connection  with  his 
remedial  work  has  been  of  great  help,  for 
the  efforts  these  children  will  make  to  get 
into  one  of  his  teams  is  proof  positive  of  what 
interest  will  do  to  improve  both  bodily 
and  mental  health. 

Hence,  almost  any  large  toy  may  become 
the  first  aid  not  only  to  action  but  to  speech. 

As  well  as  using  all  types  of  large  toy, 
the  children  are  encouraged  to  play  the  usual 
domestic  games  of  doll  dressing,  house 
keeping,  etc.  This  practice  is  similar  to 
that  in  any  nursery  school  and  readers  will  be 
acquainted  with  it. 

But  the  children  in  all  the  Sunshine  Homes 
do  not  know  of  the  homely  occupations  that 
the  sighted  grows  up  with  and,  hence, 
much  more  effort  has  to  go  to  taking  small 
groups  of  children  to  shop,  to  have  tea  with 
Matron  and  staff,  to  ride  in  a  bus,  to  spend 
their  weekly  pocket  money  at  Woolworths. 

Many  of  these  children  will  get  very  little 
from  books  and  it  is  through  their  hands 
they  must  be  educated.  This  is  true  of  all 
blind  children  who  are  far  more  dependent 
on  our  introducing  them  to  occupations 
than  is  the  sighted  child. 


There  must  be  a  great  variety  of  material 
for  handwork  for  what  one  child  will  enjoy 
another  won’t  touch,  and  with  these  children 
it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  try 
to  teach  them  unless  they  wish  to  learn. 
Thus,  Paul  enjoys  elementary  work  on 
Braille  while  James  would  do  nothing  if  he 
were  set  to  this  task  ;  some  of  the  children 
made  napkin  rings  by  threading  wooden 
beads,  but  if  they  had  all  been  told  to  make 
them  the  results  would  have  been  very 
different.  Some,  again,  spend  hours  washing, 
dressing  and  feeding  dolls,  while  others  will 
not  bother  with  such  an  occupation.  But 
we  find  that  nearly  all  enjoy  using  soap  and 
water  for  some  kind  of  cleaning. 

Along  with  the  training  of  the  larger 
muscles  and  handwork  goes  the  constant 
training  in  speech.  Any  one  who  teaches 
blind  children  must  learn  the  art  of  constantly 
talking  while  working  with  them,  naming 
the  furniture  they  pass,  the  materials  they 
use,  the  tools,  the  steps  in  the  processes,  etc. 

Jingles,  nursery  rhymes  and  such  little 
stories  as  the  retarded  child  can  understand 
all  help.  But  the  difficulty  with  many  is 
to  get  them  to  talk  ;  they  will  repeat  words 
after  their  teacher  but  to  talk  freely  seems 
impossible  to  them.  Indeed,  at  Leamington, 
even  when  one  of  us  has  interested  a  child 
in  doing  something  or  playing  with  some  toy, 
there  is  in  many  cases  still  this  absence  of 
speech  to  tackle. 

-  As  a  rule,  however,  the  child  does  begin  to 
talk  when  he  has  a  new  interest  and  his 
silence  is  often  an  indication  that  the  right 
way  of  educating  him  has  not  been  found. 

As  soon  as  the  children  do  begin  to  talk, 
any  word  game  the  more  fluent  children 
are  playing  or  their  acting  may,  and  very 
often  does,  give  the  motive  for  speech.  / 

It  is  not  always  bad  early  training  that 
leaves  these  children  almost  speechless, 
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but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  desire  to 
express  their  wants  by  words.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  new  environment  they  come 
to  on  entering  school  and  the  friendly 
individual  attention  sometimes  succeeds 
where  the  home  has  failed.  And  always  it  is 
a  further  justification  for  all  types  of  free 
work  and  play,  for  the  pleasure  thus  roused 
and  the  needs  felt  push  a  child  to  speech./ 

It  is  by  dramatic  work  from  the  imitation 
of  all  types  of  sound,  to  the  acting  of  small 
plays  that  the  children  are  trained  in  clear 
speech. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  successful  training 
given  at  Leamington  is  due  to  the  individual 
attention  given  to  each  child,  who  is  also 
helped  to  feel  part  of  his  community,  as  his 
individual  work  is  punctuated  by  times 
when  he  sits  with  the  rest  to  talk,  to  sing,  to 
listen  to  a  very  short  story  or  rhyme,  to 
follow,  or  try  to  follow,  Ann  Driver’s  music 
lessons,  to  work  in  the  garden  or  to  feed 
the  pets.  Indeed,  the  finding  of  food  for  a 
pet  has  often  been  the  arousing  interest  in 
one  of  the  children.  Yet  when  working 
or  playing  in  groups,  as  all  but  the  youngest 
or  most  backward  do  from  time  to  time, 
the  child  is  still  considered  at  least  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  teacher,  for  if  any  one  asks  a 
question  or  begins  a  discussion  he  says  his 
say  and  the  rest  listen.  This  is  more 
possible  than  it  is  with  the  children  who  are 
not  retarded,  for  all  of  them  would  want  to 
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join  in.  But  with  the  retarded  children 
it  is  only  those  who  are  rapidly  catching  up 
to  their  more  fortunate  brothers  who  initiate 
a  discussion  and  there  is  no  better  way  of 
educating  them  and  possibly  the  listeners 
than  by  encouraging  their  talk. 

I  say  possibly  the  listeners,  for  all  the 
teachers  of  these  children  are  impressed 
with  their  capacity  for  helping  each  other. 
Indeed,  they  seem  to  understand  a  little 
friend’s  difficulty  better  at  times  than  the 
most  imaginative  adult  can. 

Where  the  training  is  characterised  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  adapted  for  each  child, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  methods 
employed,  but  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  at  the  root  of  the  work  lie  sympathy, 
incredible  patience  and  unwearied  search 
for  the  interest  which  will  rouse  the  child 
to  educate  himself. 

Either  parents  or  teachers  who  are  trying 
to  teach  retarded  children  or  children  suffer¬ 
ing  from  some  handicap  will  find  a  visit 
to  Leamington  most  helpful  and  encouraging; 
and  happy,  for  the  children  for  the  most  part 
are  gay  and  friendly.  When  one  sees  them 
building,  climbing  on  the  wall  bars,  playing 
their  kind  of  cricket  with  their  masseur 
or  team  leader  or  their  teachers,  dramatising 
nursery  rhymes,  giving  a  birthday  tea  party, 
it  is  difficult  to  remember  that  at  the  best 
they  are  only  partially  sighted  and  always 
have  an  additional  disability. 


OQRRESPONDINCE 


To  the  Editor. 

The  Blind  Musician. 

Sir, — I  read  with  interest  the  letters  from 
Mr.  Mayhew  and  Dr.  Hollins  on  this  subject. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  speak  of  one  or  two 
points  ?  First,  the  suggestion  that  there  are 
too  many  musicians  trained  for  the  present 
market.  In  all  branches  of  life  to-day  a 
job  laid  down  can  be  taken  up  by  fifty  anxious 
candidates,  but  this  does  not  dictate  the 
plan  of  reducing  the  number  of  candidates  ; 
it  demands  the  raising  of  the  standard  by 
means  of  better  and  wider  training. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the  best 
man  wins,  and  this  is  often  true,  so  my 


contention  is,  seek  more  carefully  for  the 
right  boy  and  girl  to  train,  then  give  every 
facility  for  a  first-class  education  in  music 
so  that  the  best  shall  always  be  available 
when  the  job  of  work  comes  along. 

Many  blind  musicians  have  found  the 
training  of  a  choir  their  chief  difficulty. 

It  is  not  that  they  lack  the  musical  know¬ 
ledge  or  the  musicianship  but  simply  this, 
they  have  not  learned  to  face  a  choir.  When 
the  R.C.O.  holds  its  choir-training  exami¬ 
nations,  a  small  choir  is  engaged  on  whom  the 
candidates  perform, 

Could  not  the  National  Institute  help  in 
this  way  ?  A  small  choir  could  be  formed 
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with  an  expert  instructor  ;  then  our  students 
could  have  the  experience  which,  at  present, 
many  of  them  get  only  when  a  job  has  been 
found  for  them. 

This  scheme  would  need  careful  arranging 
and  also,  an  important  point,  financing, 
but  surely  the  success  of  our  blind  musicians 
justifies  the  trouble  and  financial  outlay. 
The  National  Institute  has  always  been  so 
helpful  and  sympathetic  to  all  needs  that 
I  know  nothing  falls  on  a  deaf  ear. 

The  College  of  St.  Nicolas  started  to  give 
invaluable  help  over  choir-training,  but, 
like  so  much  else,  it  has  had  to  suspend  its 
work  during  the  time  that  we  are  not 
permitted  to  live  at  peace. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  Eric  Hunt. 

To  the  Editor. 

St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  Civilian  Blind 

Sir, — Those  of  us  who  are  anxious  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  voluntary  system  as  an 
integral  part  of  blind  welfare  services  are 
very  conscious  of  the  difficulties  that  lie 
ahead  in  the  effort  to  raise  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  services  that  have  to 
be  performed  apart  from  and  independent  of 
rate  aid.  If  these  services  are  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  with  efficiency  the  public  must  be 
satisfied  that  both  extravagance  and  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  have  been  eliminated.  It  is 
suggested  in  certain  quarters  that  appeals 
for  funds  and  other  services  have  been 
rendered  to  the  civilian  blind  by  the  very 
existence  of  a  great  institution  such  as  St. 
Dunstan’s.  Only  very  gullible  people  would 
be  tempted  to  accept  such  a  point  of  view, 
which  is  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  as  every  well-informed  person  realises. 

Recently  in  an  interview  with  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Times  the  Chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  is  reported  to  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "St.  Dunstan’s  will  be  re¬ 
membered  100  years  on  not  merely  because 
it  made  nearly  3,000  war-blinded  men  happy, 
but  because  it  contributed  immensely  to  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  generally.’’  That  is  a 
tall  statement  and  one  which  many  of  us 
completely  reject.  The  advent  of  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  has  not  in  any  material  degree  bene¬ 
fited  the  blind  civilian  community.  No  one 
really  expected  that  it  would  and  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  suggest  that  it  has.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  those  responsible  for  the  magnificent 


work  that  has  been  undertaken  by  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  in  its  own  field  would  like  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  such  fanciful  theories,  but  the  facts 
are  much  too  well  known  to  us  to  admit  of 
such  a  strange  interpretation  being  put 
upon  them. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  a 
rightful  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  for 
St.  Dunstan’s  and  every  other  useful  orga¬ 
nisation  catering  for  the  needs  of  the  blind 
community,  but  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption 
to  affirm  that  a  great  and  powerful  organi¬ 
sation  can  operate  throughout  the  country 
without  in  some  degree  at  least  attracting 
to  itself  much  valuable  financial  assistance 
and  depriving  some  of  the  civilian  organi¬ 
sations  of  money  which  is  sorely  needed  for 
the  conduct  of  essential  services.  It  is 
almost  inevitable  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  but  when  we  find  people  endeavouring 
to  make  virtue  out  of  these  happenings  we 
have  no  alternative  other  than  to  protest. 
It  is  arrant  nonsense  to  contend  that  the 
existence  of  St.  Dunstan’s  has  conferred  in¬ 
numerable  benefits  on  the  blind  community 
in  general.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  readily  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
St.  Dunstan’s  by  civilian  organisations  for 
the  blind  in  respect  of  the  occupations  that 
are  practised  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
agency  could  have  functioned  so  advanta¬ 
geously.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
institutions  for  the  blind  practised  the 
occupations  that  have  been  adopted  by 
St.  Dunstan’s  for  some  50  years  prior  to  the 
birth  of  that  organisation,  and  we  have 
therefore  learnt  nothing  new  from  this  agency 
in  the  matter  of  trade  training.  That  con¬ 
sideration,  however,  does  not  justify  us  in 
saying  that  civilian  blind  organisations  have 
conferred  untold  benefits  upon  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  ;  it  would  be  most  regrettable  if  we 
were  to  try  to  gain  kudos  from  such  a  situ¬ 
ation.  We  each  have  our  own  duties  to 
perform  and  if  we  discharge  the  tasks  de¬ 
volving  upon  us  with  zeal  and  efficiency 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  us  to  strive  to 
score  debating  points  which  may  or  may  not 
influence  the  character  of  the  appeals  we 
have  to  make.  Obviously  we  are  facing  a 
complicated  and  difficult  situation  and  every 
organisation  requires  all  the  goodwill  that 
can  be  summoned  to  its  aid. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ben  Purse. 
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THE  BLIND  PEDESTRIAN  AND  WINTER  WEATHER 

By  Dr.  LEO  FUCHS 
{ Formerly  Assistant-Director  of  the 


THE  unusually  hard  winter  which  we 
have  experienced  this  year  moves 
me  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon 
the  difficulties  which  beset  a  blind 
man  when  getting  about  alone  out  of  doors 
in  conditions  of  intense  cold,  wind,  snow  and 
fog. 

My  conclusions  are  based  upon  my 
personal  experience,  and  upon  a  number  of 
experiments  which  I  have  made. 

All  the  senses,  excepting  the  sense  of 
taste,  combine  to  produce  the  comprehensive 
perceptive  sensitivity  and  the  intense  mental 
activity  which  render  it  possible  for  the 
blind  to  find  their  way  about.  The  senses  of 
hearing  and  touch,  and  the  so-called  “  sixth 
sense,”  bear  the  major  part  of  the  burden, 
while  the  sense  of  smell  is  only  of  inter¬ 
mittent  assistance,  as,  for  instance,  when 
some  shop  or  house  is  identified  by  an  odour 
peculiar  to  it. 

A  word  about  the  “  sixth  sense  ”  may  be 
opportune.  Its  seat  is  specifically  in  the  skin 
of  the  head  and  face.  It  is  a  relevant  fact 
that  the  blind  can  find  their  way  better  if 
they  go  hatless,  because  the  air  plays  on 
the  whole  head,  and  particularly  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  which  then  becomes  instinctively 
able  to  apprehend  the  presence  of  an  object 
before  it  is  actually  reached.  There  is  no 
question  of  a  special  sense  but  merely  of  a 
combination  of  tactile  and  aural  impressions. 
This  “sixth  sense”  is  clearly  perceptible  in 
certain  animals,  and  most  markedly  so  in  the 
case  of  the  bat,  and  is  normally  discernible 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  human  beings. 
In  the  latter  case  it  naturally  reaches  its 
highest  development  among  the  blind,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  particular  utility  to  them. 
Like  the  sense  of  hearing,  it  bridges  space. 

It  is  this  combined  functioning  of  the 
senses  which  apprises  a  blind  man  of  the 
distance  at  which  he  stands  from  a  wall, 
a  wooden  fence  or  a  garden  trellis,  and 
indicates  to  him  the  width  of  a  street  he 
must  cross,  and  his  approach  to  some 
obstacle  such  as  a  lamppost  or  a  stationary 
vehicle ;  all  this,  of  course,  without  the 
help  of  the  exploratory  stick. 

The  “  sixth  sense  ”  operates  best  in  still 


Blindeninstitut  “  Hohe  W arte ,”  Vienna ) 

or  only  gently  moving  air,  and  in  moderate 
temperatures.  It  breaks  down  in  great 
heat — in  direct  and  glaring  sunshine,  and 
also  in  severe  cold.  This  latter  circumstance 
is  readily  understandable,  since  it  is  here 
primarily  a  matter  of  the  sense  of  feeling, 
which  in  conditions  of  great  cold  becomes 
progressively  atrophied.  The  uncertainty 
of  movement  is  further  increased  on  days 
when,  in  addition  to  the  low  temperature, 
there  is  a  cold  wind  blowing.  The  wind 
impedes  the  aural  impressions,  and,  if  it 
is  very  strong,  finally  extinguishes  them,  so 
that  the  blind  man  fares  forth  into  an  icy 
void,  bereft  of  that  sense  which  will  bridge 
a  distance,  for  wind  of  even  moderate 
strength  completely  suspends  the  operation 
of  the  “  sixth  sense.”  And  here  another 
difficulty  creeps  in,  in  that  the  stick  being 
held  always  in  the  same  hand,  the  fingers 
become  stiff  with  the  cold  and  cause  a  pain 
intense  enough  to  detract  from  the  essential 
mental  concentration.  The  lessening  of 
sensory  perceptivity  through  cold  and  wind 
brings  in  its  train  a  feeling  of  being  isolated 
from  the  outer  world,  and  the  further 
distraction  of  the  attention  from  this  cause 
in  its  turn  gives  new  momentum  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  feeling  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty. 

Snow  is  a  source  of  particular  hindrance 
to  the  blind.  When  the  snow  is  inches  deep, 
not  only  are  the  impressions  of  physical 
contact  disturbed,  but  also  the  aural  im¬ 
pressions.  It  is  precisely  upon  the  wide 
range  of  sensory  impressions,  even  down 
to  the  slightest,  which  he  has  woven  into 
his  accumulated  experience,  that  a  blind 
man  relies  for  his  ability  to  find  his  way 
about  out  of  doors.  In  the  snow,  which 
deadens  the  echo  of  sounds,  all  these  accus¬ 
tomed  sensory  impressions  acquire  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  scale  of  values.  Their  number 
and  volume  are  reduced.  According  to  the 
movement  of  the  air,  street  noises  seem 
relatively  nearer  or  more  remote,  but  they 
seldom  give  the  accurate  indication  of 
distance  which  the  blind  man,  through  years 
of  experience  in  the  evaluation  of  sounds, 
has  learned  to  recognise.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  duration  of  snow  conditions  is  usually 
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too  short  for  the  blind  to  acquire  a  technique 
based  upon  a  new  range  of  sensory  experi¬ 
ences. 

Even  the  fact  that  in  the  snow  the  blind 
cannot  hear  their  own  footfall  has  an  up¬ 
setting  effect,  and  it  is  pertinent  to  observe 
that  leather  soles  and  heels  are  much  prefer¬ 
able  to  rubber.  An  even  more  disturbing 
factor  is  the  inability  to  hear  the  footsteps 
of  people  coming  in  the  opposite  direction, 
whose  approach  is  often  observed  too  late. 
The  distance  and  speed  of  approaching 
vehicles  is  equally  difficult  to  estimate.  The 
distance  of  walls,  fences,  trellises,  etc., 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated  or  retained, 
and  must  constantly  be  measured  with  the 
stick.  The  width  of  a  street  cannot  be 
gauged.  In  addition,  it  frequently  happens 
that  small  landmarks,  by  which  the  sighted 
guide  themselves  unconsciously,  and  of 
which  the  blind  become  aware  by  a  tentative 
foot  or  by  their  stick  (such  as  unevennesses  in 
the  ground,  distinguishing  features  on  kerb¬ 
stones,  etc.)  are  no  longer  to  be  located  in 
the  snow. 

The  so-called  “  sixth  sense  ”  does  not 
cease  to  function  on  account  of  snow,  at 
any  rate  in  so  far  as  the  snow  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  extreme  cold,  but  even  the  im¬ 
pressions  conveyed  by  this  sense,  already 
reduced  as  they  are  by  such  degree  of  cold 
as  may  be  encountered,  are  not  so  naturally 
absorbed  into  the  consciousness  of  the  blind, 
and  their  significance  is  for  the  most  part 
lost  in  consequence. 

Fog  interferes  to  a  very  much  smaller 
extent  with  the  hearing  faculty  than  snow, 
while  the  ability  to  feel  at  a  distance  by 
the  sensations  of  the  head  skin  remains 
unaffected.  The  other  means  of  self-direction 
are  also  not  influenced  by  fog.  In  cases  of 
exceptional  necessity,  blind  persons  with 
knowledge  of  particular  localities  could  very 
well  be  utilised  as  guides  on  foggy  nights. 

The  close  connection  between  the  capacity 
of  the  blind  for  finding  their  way  about 
and  the  vagaries  of  the  weather,  with  the 
increasing  difficulty  and  suffering  arising 
therefrom,  is  a  matter  which  needs  the 
attention  of  all  persons  having  to  do  with 
the  blind.  On  the  one  hand  it  lays  a 
responsibility  on  all  those  entrusted  with 
the  guiding  or  the  oversight  of  the  blind  ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  judging  the  working  capacity 


of  those  blind  people  who  have  had  to  travel 
to  workshop  or  factory  in  specially  un¬ 
favourable  weather  conditions. 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of : — 

William  Robertson,  at  Brandling  Park 
Newcastle,  aged  74.  One  of  the  most 
esteemed  workers  in  the  North  of  England, 
Mr.  Robertson  was  for  nearly  40  years 
connected  with  the  Royal  Victoria  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Newcastle.  He  went  there  in 
1901  as  house  governor,  retired  from  that 
post  30  years  later,  and  remained  as  general 
superintendent.  New  school  buildings,  the 
hostel  at  Benwell  Cottage  for  men  trainees 
and  another  at  Benwell  Grange  for  women 
trainees  were  specially  notable  among  the 
improvements  which  he  effected. 

Doctor  John  Tate,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  a  representative  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  on  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He 
was  a  past  president  of  the  Association  of 
County  Medical  Officers  and  served  on  the 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
set  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  In  the 
last  war  as  a  captain  in  the  R.A.M.C.,  he 
saw  active  service  in  France.  Among  the 
many  services  he  evolved  for  improving  the 
health  of  the  people  of  Middlesex,  is  the 
Council’s  scheme  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  which  he  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  developed.  The  county  sana¬ 
torium  at  Harefield,  which  was  conceived  by 
him,  is  considered  the  finest  institution  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  the  whole 
country. 

Apart  from  his  intellectual  capacity, 
strength  of  character  and  his  gifts  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  foresight,  he  possessed  a  lovable 
personality  and  a  fund  of  good  humour  which 
made  for  him  a  host  of  friends  in  all  walks  of 
life,  who  will  mourn  his  loss. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Tate  and 
his  father,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  O.B.E.,  J.P., 
afforded  the  unique  instance  of  the  simul¬ 
taneous  service  of  father  and  son  on  the 
National  Institute’s  Council.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tate,  whose  splendid  lifelong  work  for  the 
blind  is  known  throughout  the  country,  is, 
happily,  still  an  active  member  of  the  Council. 
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ST.  DUNSTAN’S  AND  THE  CIVILIAN  BLIND 


MR.  BEN  PURSE  plies  a  pungent  pen,  and  the  comments  he  makes  in  a  letter 

printed  in  this  issue,  on  a  statement  attributed  to  the  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan  s, 
are  characteristically  frank.  The  claim,  to  which  he  refers,  that,  St.  Dunstan  s 
has  “  contributed  immensely  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  generally  ’  is  one  which 
as  a  rule  would  be  let  pass  with  a  smile  ;  but  it  is  highly  important,  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  functions  of  St.  Dunstan’s  and  those  of  other  Agencies  for  the 
Blind  should  not  be  confused  in  the  public  mind.  We  regret,  therefore,  that 
l.  currency  should  have  been  given  to  the  statement  which  Mr.  Purse  criticises. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  St.  Dunstaners  have  made  a  valuable  personal  contribution 
to  blind  welfare.  Among  them  are  Sir  Ian  Fraser  himself,  Captain  Godfrey  Robinson,  Chairman  of 
the  Hull  Institute,  and  Captain  J.  A.  D.  Cochrane-Barnett,  who  has  just  succeeded  to  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Association.  Generous  recognition  is  universally  given  to  their  work  ; 
but  the  separateness  of  St.  Dunstan’s  makes  it  impossible  for  it,  as  an  organisation,  to  make  any 
serious  contribution  to  the  technique  of  general  blind  welfare  and,  in  so  far  as  its  appeals  compete 
with  the  normal  revenue-raising  activities  of  Agencies  for  civilian  blind,  it  weakens  other  agencies. 
That  view  has  been  challenged  by  an  even  more  daring  statement,  that  St.  Dunstan  s  has  made  the 
public  “  blind  conscious.”  Consciousness  can  be  measured  largely  by  the  financial  support  given. 
In  1938/39  (the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available)  St.  Dunstan’s,  with  its  responsibility  for 
some  1,900  blinded  men,  received  a  voluntary  income  (excluding  certain  expenses  not  shown  in  the 
published  accounts)  of  £478,000  ;  the  Agencies  for  civilian  blind,  national  and  local,  with  their 
responsibility  for  75,000  blind  people,  received  in  voluntary  contributions  from  the  public  approxi¬ 
mately  £600,000.  It  is  of  evident  importance  that  Agencies  for  civilian  blind  should  now  bring 
home  vividly  to  the  public  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  permanent  and  comprehensive  system 
of  blind  welfare  and  that  they  need  support  now  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  ever. 


THE  BLIND  ARE  UP-TO-DATE 


At  a  time  when  the  call  for  skilled  blind  labour  may  be  unprecedented,  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
masses  of  the  blind  are  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  their  outlook  on  life.  The  wireless  set  has  been  the 
main  instrument  by  which  the  blind  have  'been  placed  on  a  level  with  the  sighted  as  participators 
in  the  passing  show,  but  the  ability  to  listen  intelligently  and  critically  has  been  induced  in  the  minds 
of  the  blind  by  years  of  finger-reading,  during  which  a  steady  flow  of  classic  and  current  literature, 
educational,  recreational  and  informative,  has  come  from  the  Braille  presses.  Recently,  the  lalking 
Book  has  supplemented  embossed  types  as  a  means  of  providing  the  blind  with  mental  fodder,  and 
to-day  the  blind  population  of  this  country  can  claim  to  be  an  exceptionally  well-read  and  well- 
informed  section  of  the  community. 

During  the  past  few  years,  when  public  events  have  not  only  gained  momentum  but  gathered 
into  their  maw  the  lives  and  fortunes  c  f  the  remote  and  the  secluded,  the  character  of  Braille  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  moulded  to  the  characteristics  of  the  time.  Braille  periodicals  have  increased  in  number 
and  expanded  in  nature  ;  cheap  Braille  transcriptions  of  books  on  current  topics  have  been  produced 
in  hundreds  instead  of  tens.  The  selectors  of  Talking  Books,  by  concentrating  on  works  on  present- 
day  life,  hot  from  the  press,  have  also  helped  to  “  reflect  the  flashing  minute,”  while  the  British  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  Fund  has  brought  the  blind  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  orbit  of  world¬ 
wide  dissemination  of  news  and  views. 

Despite  the  very  serious  difficulties  attending  production  of  all  kinds  in  time  of  war,  every 
effort  must  continue  to  be  made  to  maintain  essential  information  and  educational  services  to  the 
blind.  Otherwise,  there  are  75,000  British  people  who  run  the  risk  of  sliding  back  into  the  mental 
darkness  of  the  past. 


The  Editor. 
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BLIND  MAN’S  BLUFF. 

By  J.  B.  HOSKISSON. 


THE  above  heading,  but  for 
the  advent  of  war,  should 
have  been  the  title  of  a  full- 
length  travel  log  in  which 
myself  and  another  blind 
man  were  to  have  outlined 
our  experiences  and  impres¬ 
sions  gathered  from  an  extensive  hitch  hike 
through  Western  Europe. 

Although  this  ambitious  project,  like  many 
other  things,  has  had  to  be  shelved  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  I  have  been  plying  the 
unconventional  art  of  hitch  hiking  on  a 
rather  limited  scale. 

Hitch  hiking  to  me  consists  of  getting  from 
place  to  place  with  a  minimum  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  a  minimum  of  effort  and  a  maximum  of 
comfort.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of 
transit  should  be  obvious.  Briefly  they  are  : 
Cheapness  (most  important,  at  least,  in  my 
case),  speed  (most  conspicuous  now  when 
bus  and  train  services  have  been  curtailed), 
and  lastly  the  attraction  of  the  factor  of  un¬ 
certainty  together  with  the  potential  thrill 
that  something  interesting  might  accrue, 
which  almost  invariably  does  not. 

I  have  done  a  certain  amount  of  hitch 
hiking  with  a  girl  friend,  chiefly  in  the  Lake 
District.  It  is  much  more  simple  than 
travelling  on  your  own,  because,  for  some 
completely  unapparent  reason,  people  prefer 
to  help  two  persons  rather  than  one. 

My  technique  consists  of  trying  to  stop 
a  car,  and  when  this  has  been  achieved,  to 
assume  my  most  polite  tone  of  voice  and  ask 
whether  the  driver  is  bound  for  any  point  on 
my  route.  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  you  will  ask  whether  he  will  give  you  a 
lift.  Your  reception  will  be  varied  differing 
from  the  austere  frigidity  to  the  warm 
hospitable.  Your  opening  gambit  is  to  offer 
cigarettes  all  round.  This  generally  breaks 
the  ice,  but  it  is  amazing  how  many  people 
apparently  do  not  smoke.  Your  next  duty 
is  to  indulge  in  the  most  superficial  of  small 
talk  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  however,  one  does  come  across  people 
with  whom  one  has  something  in  common, 
and  I  have  made  one  or  two  real  friends 


among  the  people  I  have  met  in  this  un¬ 
orthodox  way.  At  the  end  of  the  journey, 
I  generally  ask  my  driver  if  he  will  join  me 
in  a  stoop  of  ale.  Once  again,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  the  number  of  people  who  do  not 
drink.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case 
of  commercial  travellers. 

Commercial  travellers  appear  to  be  the 
most  helpful  section  of  the  travelling  com¬ 
munity.  Drivers  of  commercial  vehicles  are 
also  quite  helpful,  although  restrictions  cur¬ 
tail  the  assistance  they  would  otherwise 
afford.  Private  motorists  always  appear  to 
be  rather  wary  of  giving  lifts,  but  if  you  can 
establish  contact,  are  generally  most  helpful. 
I  get  a  real  thrill  from  lying  on  the  back  of 
flat  lorries,  especially  on  hilly  or  winding 
roads.  It  sure  is  a  case  of  “  Hold  tight  !  ” 

Some  hitches  merely  take  you  on  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  your  journey,  whereas  on 
other  occasions  I  have  travelled  a  whole 
afternoon  with  a  man,  generally  a  commer¬ 
cial  traveller  on  his  rounds.  Naturally,  for  a 
man  in  my  peculiar  circumstances,  hitch 
hiking  presents  many  more  difficulties  than 
it  does  to  the  normal  individual.  Quite  often 
when  I  pull  up  a  car  and  proceed  to  fumble 
for  door  handles  or  to  whisper  confidentially 
to  a  radiator,  people  instinctively  think  the 
worst  and  merely  drive  on.  Those  people 
who  do  give  me  a  lift  generally  think  that  I 
am  drunk,  so  I  have  adopted  the  expedient 
of  carrying  a  white  stick  on  my  jaunts. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  British  public  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  rather  mistrustful  of  this  emblem, 
and  with  it  I  experienced  more  difficulty  than 
I  did  before. 

It  is  extremely  amazing  to  note  the  diver¬ 
gency  of  manners  on  the  road.  One  can 
stand  on  a  crowded  road  for  half  an  hour 
without  getting  help  and  that  certainly  is 
annoying.  As  opposed  to  this,  there  are 
rare  occasions  when  one  meets  a  real  friend. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this 
is  an  incident  I  experienced  recently  in  the 
Lake  District.  It  was  almost  dark.  I  was 
about  two  miles  from  nowhere  in  parti¬ 
cular.  I  hadn’t  got  a  bed  for  the  night  and 
didn’t  know  where  to  look  for  one.  The 
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road  was  completely  deserted,  and  what 
with  the  impending  black-out,  petrol  re¬ 
strictions  and  my  physical  fatigue,  things 
looked  pretty  bad.  Just  when  I  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  hitch  hiking  was  not 
such  good  fun  after  all,  a  car  pulled  up  and  a 
pleasant  voice  hailed  me.  “  Can  we  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you  ?  ”  “  We  ”  referred  to  a 

charming  young  couple  holidaying  in  the 
Lake  District.  I  intimated  that  they  could 
take  me  anywhere  they  liked,  so  long  as  I 
got  a  meal  and  a  bed.  This  they  proceeded 
to  do,  starting  by  suggesting  the  “  Old 
England,”  a  sophisticated  establishment 
catering  solely  for  the  opulent.  After  I  had 
clarified  my  financial  position,  they  went  in 
pursuit  of  a  boatman  who  had  taken  them 
on  the  Lake  the  previous  day,  and  whose 
wife  “  took  in  people.”  We  succeeded  in 
tracking  this  elusive  gentleman  to  his  lair, 
where  I  was  comfortably  ensconced  for  the 
night.  Later,  my  new  found  friends  called 
for  myself  and  mine  host,  and  together  we 
spent  a  most  convivial  evening  at  the 
“  local.”  Next  day  they  took  me  on  to 
Keswick.  They  were  an  excellent  example 
of  friendship  and  hospitality,  to  which  the 
human  animal  sometimes  attains. 

Of  course,  good  manners  demand  some¬ 
thing  of  hitch  hikers  also.  I  think  my  worst 
breach  of  good  manners  occurred  on  a  visit 
to  a  village  in  Sussex.  It  was  Saturday 
night,  and  a  party  of  us  had  drunk  and 
danced  at  a  village  “  hop  ”  rather  strenu¬ 
ously,  and  didn’t  feel  disposed  to  walk  the 
two  and  a-half  miles  home,  so  I  proceeded 
to  stop  a  car.  When  this  was  accomplished, 
I  introduced  the  two  occupants  to  one  of  my 
friends,  who  climbed  in.  I  then  introduced 
another,  who  did  the  like,  and  then  intimated 
that  they  must  meet  another  friend  of  mine. 
Lastly,  a  fourth  friend,  who  had  just  escorted 
a  fair  friend  home  to  her  rural  abode,  came 
running.  He  also  climbed  aboard  so  that 
five  rather  large  bodies  were  stacked  at  the 
back  of  the  car.  Our  driver  took  it  in  good 
part  and  we  left  them  good  friends. 

On  the  following  night,  my  blind  friend, 
who  lived  in  the  next  village,  paid  me  a  call. 
When  he  finally  decided  to  leave,  the  hour 
was  late.  He  only  lived  about  a  mile  away, 
but  I  considered  that  a  lift  was  advisable,  so 
stopped  a  passing  car,  opened  the  door, 
pushed  him  in  and  confidentially  whispered 


to  the  driver  that  my  friend  would  tell  him 
where  he  wanted  to  be  dropped.  The 
atmosphere  in  that  car  was  considerably 
below  zero— the  kind  of  atmosphere  in 
which  you  shrivel  up  into  an  insignificant 
ball  and  pretend  you’re  not  there.  Even¬ 
tually,  he  whispered  that  this  place  would  do 
nicely  and  alighted  to  find  that  he  was  four 
miles  beyond  his  destination. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  travelling 
down  to  Sussex  with  the  same  friend,  we 
found  that  the  last  train  for  his  part  of  the 
country  had  left  Victoria,  so  decided  to  take 
train  for  Lewes  and  from  thence  walk  the 
thirteen  miles  to  his  home.  The  night  was 
cold  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick 
blanket  of  snow.  We  started  walking  from 
Lewes  Station  and  by  some  amazing  stroke  of 
chance  found  ourselves  in  someone’s  back 
yard.  After  extricating  ourselves,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  really  get  hopelessly  lost,  but  even¬ 
tually,  hearing  a  car,  assumed  the  vertical 
position  once  more,  and  stopped  it.  Asking 
the  driver  where  we  were,  he  directed  our 
attention  to  a  sign  post.  When  we  had  made 
it  quite  clear  that  neither  of  us  could  see, 
the  American’s  genuine  surprise  was  amazing 
to  behold.  “  Say  boys,  I’ve  travelled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  States  and  Canada, 
and  know  England  pretty  well,  but  I  just 
ain’t  seen  anything  like  this.  I’ve  got  a 
little  book  here  in  which  I  jot  down  some  of 
my  experiences.  This  sure  goes  in.”  He 
took  us  home. 

The  last  incident  I  have  to  relate  does  not 
pertain  to  hitch  hiking  but  I  consider  it  of 
sufficient  relevance  to  include.  My  friend 
was  holidaying  in  the  South  of  France  and  on 
leaving  the  railway  station  at  Cannes, 
boarded  a  bus,  paid  his  fare,  stated  his  des¬ 
tination  and  waited.  After  the  lapse  of  an 
hour,  the  conductor  came  up  to  him,  asked 
him  where  he  wanted  to  alight  and  on  being 
informed,  replied  “  You’ve  passed  there 
three  times  already  !  ” 

Now  you  plutocratic  motorists,  next  time 
you  see  a  poor  guy  foot-slogging  it,  just  re¬ 
member  that  he’s  not  necessarily  a  gangster 
in  disguise.  And  likewise  you  taxi  drivers, 
if  you  are  pulled  up  by  mistake  (which  has 
been  known  to  happen — in  my  case  for  in¬ 
stance),  don’t  feel  too  sore,  for  it’s  quite 
possible  that  the  guy  can’t  distinguish  the 
difference  between  a  taxi  and  a  private  car. 
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RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Blind  and  the  Professions 

An  illustrated  brochure  entitled  Training 
the  Blind  for  Professions  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  Local  Authorities  which 
are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  any 
blind  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  who  seems 
worthy  of  higher  education  and  professional 
placement,  with  facts  and  figures  relative 
to  the  principal  professional  and  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  occupations  open  to  the  talented 
blind  person. 

Full  particulars  are  given  of  training  and 
professional  openings  in  massage  and  electro¬ 
therapy,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  music 
and  music-teaching,  pianoforte-tuning,  the 
law,  business  and  administration,  teaching, 
Holy  Orders,  shop-keeping  and  kiosk  manage¬ 
ment,  and  each  section  is  supplemented  by 
a  list  of  some  of  the  appointments  held.  The 
information  given  is  thorough,  including  the 
names  of  the  schools  and  institutions  at 
which  specific  training  is  provided,  the 
duration  of  the  training,  the  subjects  taught, 
the  examinations  taken,  technical  details, 
and  the  demands  of  each  occupation  on 
ability  and  character.  Full  particulars  are 
also  given  of  the  general  facilities  afforded 
at  the  two  schools  for  higher  education — 
Worcester  College  for  boys  and  Chorleywood 
College  for  girls. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  improbable  that 
any  Local  Authority  would  have  to  face  the 
task  of  providing  professional  training  and 
finding  professional  employment  for  more 
than  one  or  two  blind  persons  in  any  one 
year.  Most  Local  Authorities  will  recognize, 
we  think,  that,  with  this  brochure  as  a  guide, 
the  task  should  not  prove  too  difficult. 

“  Great  men  have  been  blind  men  ”  are 
the  opening  words  of  this  booklet,  and  care¬ 
ful  study  of  it  should  convince  the  reader  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the 
future  many  “  blind  men  will  be  great  men.” 

Sight  Conservation. 

“  Sight  Conservation  through  Fuller  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Patient  ”  is  the  general 
title  of  three  papers  presented  at  the  Annual 
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Conference  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  held  in  New  York 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  “  The  patient  ” 
under  consideration  in  each  case  was  the 
child,  and  the  three  papers  dealt  with 
(a)  pre-school  children,  (b)  older  children, 
(c)  children  whose  eye  defects  were  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

In  “  The  Young  Child  with  a  Visual 
Handicap  ”  the  writer  comments  on  the 
difficulties  of  diagnosis  of  eye  defect  in  the 
young  child  who  has  not  learned  to  read  and 
the  effect  of  visual  defects  on  personality  in 
the  early  formative  years  ;  the  small  child 
has  no  reason  to  know  that  his  vision  is  de¬ 
fective,  and  it  is  easy  for  parents  to  imagine 
that  he  is  mentally  retarded  when  he  is  really 
suffering  from  impaired  sight.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  winning  the  child’s  co-operation  in 
treatment  is  emphasised,  and  an  illuminating 
anecdote  is  told  of  a  five-year-old  who  con¬ 
tributed  his  “  life  savings  ”  of  10  cents  to¬ 
wards  the  purchase  of  an  artificial  eye. 

Throughout,  in  all  the  papers  the  psycho¬ 
logical  side  of  treatment  of  eye  defects  is 
stressed  ;  there  is  the  need,  “  not  only  of 
discovering  the  meaning  to  the  child  of  the 
eye  defect  and  its  treatment,  but  also  of 
understanding  his  social  and  emotional  life 
as  a  whole.” 

N  ewe  astle~i  n-the-  C  ou  nt  ry. 

“  The  Victoria,”  the  school  magazine  of 
the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind, 
Newcastle,  comes  from  the  school’s  tempo¬ 
rary  home  at  Witherslack  Hall,  near  Grange- 
over-Sands.  The  house  belongs  to  Mr.  Oliver 
Stanley,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  the  children 
appear  to  have  settled  down  there  very 
happily.  “We  like,”  writes  one  of  them  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Maureen  Stanley,  “  to  think 
that  we  live  in  a  place  that  has  history  and 
is  beautiful.” 

There  are  many  nature  notes  scattered 
through  the  contributions  to  the  magazine, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  children  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Newcastle  with  their  sense  of  natural 
beauties  quickened,  and  their  interest  in 
country  life  stimulated.  The  woods  and 
fields,  the  rabbits,  the  deer,  the  harvesting 
of  the  crops  have  -brought  new  experience 
within  the  orbit  of  town-bred  children  in  a 
way  that  must  be  good  for  them. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

St.  Dunstan’s  Champion  Walker. — A.  Brown 
(6th  Cheshire  Regiment)  won  the  St.  Dunstan’s 
walk  for  war-blinded  soldiers  in  Regent’s  Park, 
London,  last  month.  Brown,  who  has  never 
been  beaten,  did  his  best  time  by  covering  the 
six  miles  in  53  min.  52  sec.  J.  Jerome  (Austra¬ 
lian  Expeditionary  Force)  was  second  in 
56 min.  8  sec.,  and  T.  ap  Rhys  (Royal  Engineers), 
the  only  entrant  in  the  totally  blinded  section 
to  finish,  came  in  third  in  58  min.  3  sec. 

A  Blind  Showman. — When  stage  girls  go  to 
showman  Jack  Pemberton  for  parts  at  one  of  his 
three  West  End  theatres,  he  judges  them  entirely 
by  voice  and  personality.  He  has  to,  for  he  is 
almost  blind.  The  girls  never  guess  it. 

Mr.  Pemberton,  who  is  an  Old  Etonian,  and  is 
well  known  in  racing  circles,  told  a  press  repre¬ 
sentative  :  “I  enjoy  life,  and  I  never  bother 
about  my  blindness.  I  go  about  London  alone, 
and  I  get  through  more  work  in  a  day  than  many 
people  do  in  a  week.” 

Prizewinners  in  the  Red  Cross  Knitting  Com¬ 
petition. — This  competition,  recently  organised 
in  the  National  Institute’s  Braille  magazine, 
Progress,  to  provide  comforts  for  the  troops, 
has  proved  extremely  successful.  More  than 
250  articles  were  submitted,  including  large 
numbers  of  pullovers,  helmets,  socks,  gloves  and 
scarves,  and  all  the  work  was  of. excellent  quality. 
The  adjudication  was  made  by  an  expert  worker 
sent  by  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  and  she 
expressed  herself  delighted  with  the  work. 

The  following  awards  were  made  : — 

Class  1. 

1.  — Miss  P.  Giles,  Alresford,  Hants — Pullover. 

2.  — Miss  Foreman,  Bury  St.  Edmunds — Gloves. 

3.  — Miss  Duke,  Liverpool,  6 — Pullover. 

As  the  entries  in  this  Class  were  so  numerous  and 
reached  so  high  a  standard,  it  was  decided  to  give  one 
extra  prize  which  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Robinson, 
Welwyn,  Herts.,  for  socks. 

Highly  Commended. 

Miss  A.  L.  Dowler,  Birmingham — Gloves. 

Miss  M.  Carlyle,  Leicester— Pullover. 

Miss  Russell,  Edinburgh— Pullover. 

Miss  Rutherford,  Barrow — Socks. 

Class  2. 

x , — Miss  Bruford,  Cricklewood — Scarf. 

2 —Miss  J.  Kent,  Harborne,  Birmingham — Bedsocks. 

3.— Mrs.  Hartnell,  Kingstanding,  Birmingham— Cap 
scarf. 

Highly  Commended. 

Miss  Bolton,  Middleton  on  the  Wolds — Bedsocks. 

Miss  Macnair,  Lanark — Scarf. 

Miss  Powell,  Middlewich — Scarf. 
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Juniors. — Only  a  small  number  of  entries  were 
received  in  this  section,  and  the  third  prize  was  not 
awarded.  The  awards  were  : — 

x, — May  Murphy,  St.  Mary’s  Institution,  Dublin — 
Socks. 

The  adjudicator  was  specially  pleased  with  these, 
and  considered  them  the  best  entry  in  the  whole  of  the 
socks  section. 

2. — Doreen  Allen  and  Jennie  Lea  (prize  divided). 
Both  from  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Preston — 
Both  sent  Pullovers. 

Highly  Commended. 

Eva  Callow,  School  for  the  Blind,  Rhyl. 

Men’s  Prize. — There  were  only  two  competitors  in 
this  section,  both  of  whom  sent  excellent  entries  :— 

R.  Pettifer,  Oxhey — Pullover. 

W.  Krohn,  London,  N.2 — Helmet  and  mitts. 

The  prize  is  divided  between  them. 

The  only  general  criticism  made  by  the  judge 
was  the  tendency  of  knitters  who  sent  in  pull¬ 
overs  to  make  their  work  rather  loose,  so  that 
it  would  not  stand  up  to  such  hard  wear  as  the 
army  demands  impose.  She  suggested,  too, 
that  it  would  be  well  if  the  knitters  of  Balaclava 
helmets  would  make  the  part  next  the  face 
on  finer  needles  than  the  rest. 

Examination  Successes  in  Afrikaans. — The 

Athlone  School  for  the  Blind  is  the  only  school 
in  South  Africa  for  non-European  children. 
The  school  is  at  Faure,  a  little  village  distant 
about  25  miles  from  Cape  Town,  but  a  new 
Institution  is  being  built  on  a  130-acre  site 
just  off  the  main  road  some  13  miles  nearer  the 
city,  and  by  this  time  next  year  the  school 
will  be  housed  in  the  new  buildings. 

The  two  official  European  languages  in  South 
Africa  are  English  and  Afrikaans.  The  children 
of  the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind  are  either 
coloured,  i.e.,  of  mixed  race,  or  natives. 

Language  teaching  at  this  school  has,  there¬ 
fore,  its  special  difficulties,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  native  children,  who  often  know  nothing 
but  their  native  tongue,  which  may  be  Zulu, 
Nosa,  Sesuto,  Sechuana,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  native  languages.  The  children  have  to 
become  equally  proficient  in  English  and 
Afrikaans.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
teachers  have  no  easy  task. 

Every  year  public  examinations  are  held  in 
Afrikaans.  Two  of  these  are  the  Voorbereidende 
Taaleksamen,  which  corresponds  to  about 
Standard  VI,  and  the  Laer  Taaleksamen,  which 
is  about  the  Standard  of  the  Oxford  Junior 
Local.  Last  year  the  school  entered  nine  pupils 
for  the  first  of  these  examinations  and  of  the 
nine,  seven  passed,  two  of  them  in  the  first 
grade.  Three  pupils  were  entered  for  the 
second  examination  and  two  passed. 

To  gain  such  a  result  in  a  public  examination 
in  a  European  language  is  a  real  achievement. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE-III. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IT  is  obvious  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
correspondence  received  that  the 
articles  we  are  publishing  under  the 
above-mentioned  title  are  meeting  with 
general  approval.  The  correspondence 
particularly  emphasises  the  fact  that 
the  benefits  to  be  obtained  under 
various  statutes  are  clear  and  quite  free 
of  any  sort  of  ambiguity  and  this  point  of 
view  accords  with  the  endeavour  we  are 
making.  It  may  well  be  that  many  readers 
will  have  questions  to  ask  and  if  so  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  reply  to  them.  It  would  be 
helpful,  however,  if  they  could  make  notes 
of  such  questions  and  forward  them  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  enumerated 
four  standard  benefits,  namely  Medical, 
Sickness,  Disablement  and  Maternity 
Benefits.  A  person  is  entitled  to  Medical 
Benefit  immediately  he  enters  insurable 
employment.  So  long  as  a  member  of  an 
Approved  Society  remains  insured  he  is 
entitled  to  Medical  Benefit,  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  contributions  paid,  and  if 
he  is  insured  up  to  the  age  of  65  he  remains 
entitled  to  this  benefit  for  life.  The  benefit 
is  not  available,  however,  to  voluntary 
contributors  who  have  incomes  of  more  than 
£250  a  year.  It  is  the  only  benefit  given  to 
juvenile  contributors.  This  benefit  provides 
insured  persons,  free  of  charge,  with  (i) 
medical  attendance  and  such  treatment  as  is 
within  the  competence  of  a  general  medical 
practitioner  (as  distinct  from  medical  services 
involving  special  skill  or  experience)  ;  (ii) 
proper  and  sufficient  medicines  and  certain 
other  medical  requisites,  such  as  dressings 
and  splints ;  and  (iii)  medical  certificates 
required  by  the  insured  person  to  obtain  the 
cash  benefits  of  the  Act.  It  does  not  include 
medical  attendance  or  treatment  in  respect 
of  a  confinement,  nor  treatment  by  specialists 
or  in  hospitals. 

The  administrative  arrangements  regard¬ 
ing  Medical  Benefit  are  carried  out  by  bodies 
known  as  Insurance  Committees.  There  are 
such  Committees  for  every  county  and  most 


large  towns  in  Great  Britain,  and  they 
include  representatives  of  insured  persons, 
doctors  and  chemists.  There  are  no  such 
local  Committees  in  Northern  Ireland,  where 
the  administration  of  Medical  Benefit  is 
centralised.  Doctors  who  undertake  the 
attendance  and  treatment  of  insured  persons 
are  placed  on  a  Medical  List  for  the  area  in 
which  their  services  are  available,  and  an 
insured  person  is  free  to  select  from  this 
list  the  doctor  by  whom  he  wishes  to  be 
treated.  Medicines  are  ordinarily  obtained 
by  the  insured  person  from  an  authorised 
chemist  on  presentation  of  a  prescription 
given  by  the  insurance  doctor. 

An  insured  person  secures  Medical  Benefit 
as  follows  :  The  insured  person’s  Approved 
Society  notifies  entry  into  insurance  to  the 
Insurance  Committee  for  the  area  in  which 
he  lives.  That  Committee  then  supplies 
him  with  a  “  medical  card,”  as  evidence 
of  his  title  to  benefit,  which  he  presents  to 
the  doctor  of  his  choice.  If  the  doctor 
accepts  the  applicant  as  a  person  to  be 
added  to  his  list  of  insurance  patients  he 
signs  the  card  and  sends  it  to  the  Insurance 
Committee.  The  Committee  thereupon 
places  the  insured  person’s  name  on  the 
doctor’s  list  and  returns  the  medical  card 
to  the  insured  person.  If,  as  rarely  happens, 
a  person  finds  difficulty  in  securing  inclusion 
on  a  doctor’s  list  (which  is  normally  limited 
to  2,500  persons)  he  may  apply  to  the 
Insurance  Committee  for  assignment  to  a 
doctor  chosen  by  the  Committee.  Special 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  provide 
Medical  Benefit  for  persons  whose  employ¬ 
ment  involves  frequent  change  of  residence. 
Doctors  are  remunerated  quarterly  for  their 
services  on  a  capitation  system  based  on  a 
fixed  fee  per  annum  for  each  insured  person 
on  their  lists,  regardless  of  whether  the 
insured  person  has  actually  required  the 
doctor’s  services  or  not.  In  rural  districts 
additional  payments  are  made,  based  on 
distance  and  difficulties  of  travelling  to  the 
patients’  homes. 

The  normal  method  of  supplying  insured 
persons  with  medicines  is  for  the  doctor  to 
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issue  a  prescription,  which  the  insured  person 
presents  to  a  chemist  who  is  under  contract 
with  the  Insurance  Committee  for  the  supply 
of  drugs  and  appliances.  The  chemist 
dispenses  the  prescription  without  charge 
to  the  insured  person ;  each  prescription 
is  subsequently  priced  in  accordance  with  a 
Drug  Tariff  prepared  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  the  chemist  receives  a  payment 
accordingly.  If  the  insured  person  does  not 
live  within  convenient  reach  of  an  insurance 
chemist  his  doctor  may  be  required  to  supply 
him  with  all  medicines  requisite  for  proper 
treatment.  The  doctor  receives  payment 
on  a  capitation  basis  for  such  medicines, 
certain  unusually  expensive  drugs  being 
paid  for  specially. 

We  have  dealt  with  Medical  Benefit 
rather  exhaustively  because  so  many 
questions  on  this  subject  have  arisen  in  the 
past,  and  our  intention  has  been  to  make  the 
situation  so  clear  as  to  render  such  interroga¬ 
tions  unnecessary  in  future.  The  require¬ 
ments  are  simply  and  precisely  stated  and 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  giving  advice. 


All  Reports  reviewed  are  for  igj8-ig3g 
Home 

Servers  of  the  Blind  League. 

The  League  came  of  age  in  1939,  and  a 
letter  quoted  in  the  Report  shows  how 
greatly  the  work  has  grown  ;  the  first  party 
to  visit  Southend  for  a  day’s  outing  num¬ 
bered  100,  while  this  year  over  2,500 
members  and  guides  visited  Southend  and 
Brighton,  while,  in  addition,  through  the 
kindness  of  members  of  Toe  H,  a  week’s 
hospitality  was  given  at  various  country 
centres  to  over  200  members  and  guides, 
one  of  whom  writes  :  “  There  was  one  fault, 
the  time  went  too  quick.”  A  shield  awarded 
to  the  social  centre  making  the  highest 
Geranium  Day  Collection  was  won  this  year 
by  the  Fellowship  Club,  Harrow. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ellen  Terry 
National  Homes  gives  a  comprehensive 


account  of  the  children  in  the  Homes, 
quotations  from  which  give  evidence  of  the 
sympathetic  personal  interest  taken  in  the 
problems  of  each  individual  child  and  the 
pains  taken  to  solve  them. 

Empire 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 

Pittsburg. 

This  School  celebrates  its  fiftieth  jubilee  in 
1940,  and  has  invited  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to  hold 
its  biennial  convention  on  its  premises  in 
recognition  of  this  event.  There  are  now 
157  children  in  the  school,  of  whom  100  are 
boys,  and  an  interesting  account  of  their 
activities  is  given  in  the  Superintendent’s 
Report.  The  writer  of  a  Latin  text-book, 
curious  to  see  what  his  book  looked  like  in 
Braille,  visited  the  school,  and  in  return 
entertained  the  pupils  in  his  College  rooms, 
and  delighted  them  by  showing  them  his 
coins  and  other  curios  of  travel.  House¬ 
hold  mechanics  form  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  industrial  department  and  the  boys 
are  becoming  adept  at  puttying  window 
panes,  tightening  loose  hinges,  and  even 
repairing  furniture.  Key-making,  we  are 
told,  is  a  new  industry  which  is  being 
examined  as  a  possibility,  but  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  though  one  trainee  has 
already  duplicated  a  large  variety  of  keys. 
A  deaf-blind  boy  is  making  excellent  pro¬ 
gress  at  typewriting,  and  within  a  year  has 
reached  the  standard  usual  for  second  and 
third  year  pupils. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

30th  April,  1940. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  . .  i 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  .  .  4 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 
Leonards.  Applications  for  holidays  can 
now  be  received  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  . .  • .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  .  .  6 

Four  applications  under  consideration 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday 

Home,  New  Romney  . .  . .  .  .  — 

Holiday  Home,  Scarborough.  Applications 

for  holidays  can  now  be  received  .  .  . .  12 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  . .  6 

HENSHAW’S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Mary  Ann  Scott  Home,  Harehill,  Macclesfield  6 
Thomas  Briggs  Lomas  Home,  Glensanda,  Rhyl  1 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NO  CHANGE  IN  BRAILLE  POSTAGE  RATES. 

The  recent  increases  in  general  postal  charges  do  not 
affect  the  special  postage  rates  for  embossed  literature 
and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  These 
remain  unchanged. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Braille  music  was  issued  in  letter- 
press  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
October  28th,  1939.  The  prices  in  this  catalogue  were 
based  on  the  revised  schedule  and  came  into  force,  in 
respect  of  all  Braille  music  published  by  the  National 
Institute,  on  November  1st,  1939. 

Church  :  s.  d. 

16.954  Mozart.  Glorious  is  Thy  Name  (Chorus 

from  “  12th  Mass  ”),  V.S.  ..  ..06 

Organ  : 

1 6.955  Wesley,  Samuel.  Anapaest  (ed.  by 

C.  W.  Pearce)  .  .  . .  ..06 

16.956  Wesley,  Samuel.  Diapason  Movement 

in  G  (ed.  by  C.  W.  Pearce)  .  .  ..04 

Piano  : 

16,913  Bertini.  25  Studies,  Op.  29  .  .  . .  26 

16.909  Austin,  Ernest.  Sonatinas  on  National 

Airs,  Op.  38,  No.  1  (English  Themes 

in  C  major)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..10 

16.910  Chaminade.  Automne  (Grand  Titude 

de  Concert),  Op.  35  . .  .  .  .  .  10 

16.957  Palmgren,  S.  Finnish  Lyrics,  Op.  22. 

Book  I,  Nos.  1-6  . .  .  .  ..10 

16.958  Palmgren,  S.  Finnish  Lyrics,  Op.  22. 

Book  II,  Nos.  7-12  . .  . .  .  .  10 

Dance  : 

16,964  Arlen,  H.  Over  the  Rainbow,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  .  .  ..06 

16.961  Heneker,  D.  There  Goes  My  Dream, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..06 

16.962  Scott,  R.  In  an  Eighteenth  Century 

Drawing  Room,  Song  Fox-Trot  . .  06 

16.963  Strauss,  Dale  and  Miller.  Bella  Bam- 

bina,  Song-Waltz  .  .  . .  ..06 

Songs  : 

16,912  Lohr,  Hermann.  Where  my  Caravan 

has  Rested,  F  :  D — F1  . .  . .  06 

16,908  Quilter,  Roger.  Three  Shakespeare 

Songs,  medium  voice  :  C  sharp — G1  1  o 

(1)  Come  away,  Death  ; 

(2)  O,  Mistress  mine  ; 

(3)  Blow,  Blow  thou  Winter  Wind. 

16.911  Stanford.  Father  O’Flynn,  B  flat: 

Bj — F1  . 06 

16,953  Woodforde-Finden,  Amy.  Four  Indian 
Love  Lyrics,  Soprano  or  Tenor  : 

C— G1 . 16 

(1)  The  Temple  Bells  ; 

(2)  Less  than  the  Dust  ; 

(3)  Kashmiri  Song  ; 

(4)  Till  I  wake. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4,368-78  Queenie’s  Whim,  by  Rosa  N.  Carey. 

11  Vols.  Limited  edition. 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are 
in  Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpolated , 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Books  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra,  or  in 
Stiff  Covers  at  9 d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Braille  Pandas  :  s.  d. 

16,985-16,987.  No.  18.  Magilligan  Strand,  by 

George  A.  Birmingham.  3  Vols.  net  o  6 

16.988  No.  19.  France  at  War,  by  W.  Somerset 

Maugham.  1  Vol.  .  .  . .  net  o  6 

Games  : 

18,008  Draughts  Braille  Notation,  by  F.  H. 

Merrick.  Pocket  size,  Pamphlet.  C. 2  o  3 

Miscellaneous  : 

18,016  Braille  Books  Catalogue  :  Books  Em¬ 
bossed  in  Braille,  Third  Supplemen¬ 
tary  List  of.  Pamphlet.  . .  net  o  2 

Music  Literature  : 

16,809-16,810  Columbia  History  of  Music 
Through  Ear  and  Eye,  The,  by  Percy 
A.  Scholes.  Period  V.  The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century.  2  Vols.  F 108  .  .  5  9 

Politics  : 

16.989  Lord  Halifax’s  Speech  at  Oxford, 

27.2.40.  Pamphlet.  E.io  .  .  net  o  1 

Religious  and  Devotional — Holy  Scriptures  : 

The  New  Testament.  A  New  Translation  by 
James  Moffatt.  Intermediate  size  : — 

16.874  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  The.  F6g  . .  70 

16.875  Romans,  1st  Corinthians.  F60  . .  60 

16,877  2nd  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 

Philippians,  Colossians,  1st  and  2nd 
Thessalonians.  F61  . .  . .  63 

BRAILLE  SHEETS  AND  ROLLS. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  customers  for  Manilla 
Paper  Sheets  and  Shorthand  Rolls.  Rationing  of  paper 
may  make  a  reduction  of  supplies  inevitable,  and  in  any 
case  the  Institute  cannot  meet  any  orders  for  paper  in 
excess  of  customer’s  requirements  in  recent  years. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Fo/s. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria,  by  Count  Corti  . .  7 

English  Literature  : 

Murry,  J.  Middleton  ;  Studies  in  Keats  . .  . .  3 

Fowler,  H.  W.  Dictionary  of  Modern  English 
Usage  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  22 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

Baldwin,  Earl ;  Our  Inheritance  . .  . .  3 

Law  : 

Jennings,  W.  Ivor  ;  The  Law  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  . .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  5 

Psychology  : 

Freud,  S.  Totem  and  Taboo  . .  . .  . .  3 


TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound 
Committee  : — 

Fiction — 

Dell,  E.  M.  The  Serpent  in  the  Garden  . . 
Eliot,  George.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  . . 
Young,  F.  B.  They  Seek  a  Country  . . 

Non-Fiction — 

Cairns,  D.  S.  The  Riddle  of  the  World  . . 


Recording 

Records. 

15 

27 

21 


13 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.l. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Adam,  Ruth.  I’m  Not  Complaining  . .  .  .  5 

Bates,  H.  E.  Black  Boxer  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Bower,  B.  M.  Swallowfork  Bulls  .  .  . .  3 

Brash,  Margaret.  Brave  Easterling  .  .  .  .  6 

Carr,  J.  Dickson.  Black  Spectacles  .  .  .  .  4 

Church,  Richard.  The  Stronghold  . .  .  .  6 

Couch,  A.  T.  Quiller.  Q’s  Mystery  Stories  .  .  6 

Cronin,  A.  J.  Three  Loves  .  .  .  .  10 

Damon,  Bertha.  Grandma  Called  it  Carnal  .  .  3 

Davey,  Norman.  Pilgrim  of  a  Smile  .  .  .  .  6 

Disney,  Dorothy  Cameron.  Strawstack  .  .  4 

Gillespie,  Susan.  Take  My  Youth  .  .  .  .  4 

Graves,  Robert.  Count  Belisarius  .  .  . .  8 

Gray,  Elizabeth  J.  Young  Walter  Scott  . .  3 

Gunn,  Tom.  Painted  Post  Range  . .  .  .  3 

Holden,  R.  J.  Vanished  Squadron  .  .  .  .  4 

Keyes,  Frances  Parkinson.  Great  Tradition  .  .  7 

Kyne,  Peter  B.  Valley  of  the  Giants  .  .  .  .  5 

Lane,  Margaret.  Faith,  Hope,  No  Charity  .  .  5 

Meynell,  L.  “  On  the  Night  of  the  18th  ...”  4 

Mitchell,  Gladys.  Death  at  the  Opera  .  .  .  .  4 

Montgomery,  L.  M.  Anne  of  Ingleside.  .  5 

Mordaunt,  Elinor.  Pity  of  the  World  .  .  . .  3 

Morrison,  Emmeline.  Countisbury  .  .  .  .  5 

O’Riordan,  C.  Judith  Quinn  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Orczy,  Baroness.  No  Greater  Love  .  .  .  .  6 

Rees,  Rosemary.  Turn  the  Hour  . .  . .  4 

*  Rhode,  J.  &  C.  Dickson.  Drop  to  His  Death  3 
“  Saki.”  Selected  Short  Stories.  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Severn,  Forepoint.  Garden  of  Hesperides  .  .  4 

Sharp,  Margery.  Harlequin  House  . .  .  .  4 

Sheehan,  Vincent.  Day  of  Battle  . .  .  .  4 

^Sheriff,  R.  C.  Hopkins  Manuscript  .  .  . .  4 

Southon,  A.  E.  Laughing  Ghosts  .  .  . .  3 

Speaight,  Robert.  Unbroken  Heart  .  .  .  .  4 

Steen,  Marguerite.  Marriage  Will  Not  Take  Place  5 
Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere.  Murder  on  the  Fell  . .  6 

(small) 

Stockley,  Cynthia.  Perilous  Stuff  .  .  .  .  4 

Strange,  Nora  K.  Youth  Comes  to  Kenya  .  .  4 

Struther,  Jan.  Mrs.  Miniver  .,  ..  ..  2 

“  Taffrail.”  Mystery  Cruise  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Various  Authors.  Selected  Modern  Short  Stories  2 
Varty-Smith,  Augusta.  She  Was  His  Wife  .  .  3 

Walsh,  Maurice.  Sons  of  the  Swordmaker  .  .  3 

Wells,  H.  G.  Apropos  of  Dolores  .  .  .  .  4 

Wyllarde,  Dolf.  Peace  of  Zimri  . .  .  .  4 

Young,  Francis  Brett.  City  of  Gold  .  .  .  .  10 

Zweig,  Stefan.  Beware  of  Pity  . .  .  .  .  .  7 

Miscellaneous  : 

r.c.  Alphonsus  de  I.iguori  St.  Clock  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  2 

Allen,  J.  T.  Life  Story  of  Spurgeon  .  .  .  .  1 

Beach,  Mrs.  Hicks.  Cardinal  of  the  Medici  .  .  9 

Blue  Book  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ■  .  .  .  5 

Bolitho,  Hector  (Editor).  Further  Letters  of 
Queen  Victoria  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Brittain,  Vera.  Testament  of  Friendship  . .  7 

Bullett,  Gerald.  Story  of  English  Literature  .  .  2 

Cable,  M.  and  F.  French.  Grace,  Child  of  the 
Gobi  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  1 

Cable,  M.  and  F.  French.  Making  of  a  Pioneer  2 
Cable,  M.  and  F.  French.  Towards  Spiritual 
Maturity  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  2 

Carter,  T.  Rose  Harvey  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Campbell,  Reginald.  Teak— Wallah  .  .  .  .  4 

Chapman,  F.  Spencer.  Watkins’  Last  Expedi¬ 
tion  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

*Childs,  Marquis  W.  Sweden,  the  Middle  Way  .  .  2 

*Coates,  W.  H.  Beating  Shoes  ...  .  .  .  .  1 


Cooper,  Duff.  Second  World  War  :  First  Phase 
I938—39- 

Dempster,  G.  F.  Finding  Men  for  Christ 

Dickson,  Lovat.  Half-Breed 

Digby,  George.  Goose  Feathers 

Dunbar,  Sir  G.  Clive 

Elliott,  Rev.  W.  H.  Do  be  Practical 

Ellis,  J.  J.  John  Bunyan 

Ellis,  J.  J.  Martin  Luther 

Emmott,  Elizabeth  B.  Story  of  Quakerism  .  . 
Everyday  Prayers  in  Everyday  English 
Farago,  L.  Palestine  on  the  Eve 
*r.c.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  First  Steps  in  the  Love 
of  God 

*r.c.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Progress  in  the  Love 
of  God 

Gilbey,  G.  H.  The  Way  Out 
Gooch,  Bernard.  Quiet  World  of  Nature 
*Gray,  Thomas.  Selected  Letters 
Howes,  F.  and  P.  Hope-Wallace.  Ke)  to  Opera 
Inman,  P.  Christ  in  the  Modern  Hospital 
Kiernan,  R.  H.  Baden-Powell 
MacGregor,  A.  Alpin.  The  Goat -Wife  :  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Village 

r.c.  McNabb,  Fr.  Vincent.  God’s  Way  of  Mercy 
Marriott,  J.  A.  R.  This  Realm  of  England 
r.c.  Martindale,  Rev.  C.  C.  Sacramental  System 
Nicholson,  H.  Marginal  Comment  (Published 

1939)  . 

Ommanney,  F.  D.  North  Cape 
Pound,  Reginald.  Turn  Left  for  England 
Sands,  P.  C.  Modern  Illustrations  of  the  Gospels 
Shadwell,  E.  M.  More  Than  This  World  Dreams 

On  . 

Shaw,  G.  B.  Geneva  ;  A  Play 
Shewell-Cooper,  W.  Grow  Your  Own  Food 
Supply 

Strong,  Patience.  Echoes  from  the  Quiet  Corner 
with  House  of  Dreams  .  . 

Thomas,  Lowell.  With  Allenby  in  the  Holy 
Land.  (1917) 

Vachell,  H.  A.  Where  Fancy  Beckons. . 

Wood,  Stuart.  Strange  Triumph 
Weatherhead,  L.  D.  The  Eternal  Voice 
*Woolf,  Virginia.  Common  Reader 


5 

2 

4 

6 
2 
2 
I 
I 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 
3 

6 
1 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 


1 

2 

3 
3 
3 
3 


Juvenile  : 

Lewis,  E.  Foreman.  China  Quest  . .  . .  4 

Seaman,  Edward.  Peter,  Bingo,  and  Those 
Others  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

(small) 

Strong,  L.  A.  G.  Odd  Man  in  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 


Grade  I  : 

Glyder,  John.  Any  Port.  .  . .  . .  .  .  3 

Montgomery,  L.  M.  Blue  Castle  .  .  .  .  4 


French  : 

Bordeaux,  H.  Maitre  de  L’Amour 


I 


Moon  : 

Allingham,  Marjorie.  Flowers  for  the  Judge  .  .  6 

*  =  Machine-transcribed,  r.c.  =  Roman  Catholic. 


HUNT  OUT  YOUR  BRAILLE  SPARE  PARTS. 

Have  you  any  Braille  equipment — writing  machines 
or  frames,  text-books,  etc.- — which  you  do  not  now  use  ? 
Every  bit  of  Braille  equipment  available  may  be 
needed  to  teach  Braille  to  men,  women  and  children 
blinded  by  hostile  action,  and  any  equipment  you  can 
spare  for  this  purpose  will  be  most  gratefully  received 
by  the  National  Institute.  All  packages  should  be 
addressed  to  Equipment  Appeal,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Gt.  Portland  Street,  W.i.  Please 
be  careful  to  include  the  words  “  Equipment  Appeal,” 
as  otherwise  equipment  received  may  not  reach  the 
right  department. 
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ADVERIISMNTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

BLIND  EVACUEES. 

By  the  kindness  of  an  anonymous  lady,  a  beautiful 
house  near  the  sea  has  been  lent  to  accommodate  blind 
evacuees.  There  are  a  few  vacancies  left.  Terms 
20s.  per  week.  Total  number  of  guests  io.  Please 
apply  early  to  :  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Home  for  Blind 
Evacuees,  42,  Queens  Road,  Hoylake. 

“  YOU  PAY  FOR  THE  GIFT  ;  YOUR  BLIND  FRIEND 
CHOOSES  IT.” 

Attractive  Gift  Tokens  made  out  to  any  value  can  be 
purchased  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i.  Gift  Tokens 
may  be  exchanged  at  the  Institute  by  any  British  blind 
person  for  books  or  articles  for  the  use  of  the  blind  to 
the  net  value  stated  on  the  Gift  Token. 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  : 

Training  course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates 
must  be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be 
expected  to  take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examina¬ 
tion  after  completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must  be 
not  less  than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14, 
Howick  Place,  S.W.i. 

BRIGHTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE 

BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Certificated  sighted  or  partially-sighted  Home  Visitor 
and  Teacher  at  a  salary  of  /156  per  annum.  Appli¬ 
cations  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experience, 
together  with  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  should  be 
sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  May  25th,  1940. 

MARGARET  M.  HALLAM, 

Secretary. 

141,  Preston  Road, 

Brighton,  6. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  SWANSEA. 

BLIND  PERSONS’  ACT  COMMITTEE. 
Appointment  of  Female  Welfare  Officer  and  Home 

Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Sighted 
Female  Welfare  Officer  and  Home  Teacher.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  not  be  over  35  years  of  age  and  must  hold 
the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Salary  ^175  per  annum  rising  by  ^12.  10s.  per  annum 
to  ^218,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  an  emer¬ 
gency  cost  of  living  bonus  which  is  at  present  6  per  cent- 
Uniform  and  travelling  expenses  will  be  provided  by 
the  Council. 

The  appointment  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937,  and  to  a 
medical  examination. 

Form  of  application  with  conditions  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Guildhall,  Swansea. 

Applications  accompanied  by  three  recent  testi¬ 
monials  must  reach  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  on 
or  before  May  22nd,  1940. 

H.  L.  LANG-COATH, 

Town  Clerk. 

The  Guildhall, 

Swansea. 
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HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

Those  interested  in  blind  welfare  work  who  aspire  to 
secure  appointments  are  invited  to  apply  as  under  for 
particulars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  in  qualifying 
them  to  obtain  the  requisite  Diploma.  H.  N.  Vicker- 
staff,  c/o  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17. 


By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins  ”  of  the  Blind 

World 

No.  18. — Magilligan  Strand,  by  George  A.  Birmingham. 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

The  smuggling  of  Irish  sweepstake  tickets  into 
England  is  the  central  plot  of  this  extremely  lively 
Irish  story.  Most  of  the  action  takes  place  in  Ulster, 
but  the  opening  and  closing  scenes  lie  in  a  sleepy 
English  cathedral  town.  The  story  is  told  with  wit 
and  lightness  of  touch. 

No.  19. — France  at  War,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 

1  vol.  6d.  net. 

From  Maginot  Line  to  great  naval  base,  from  head¬ 
quarters  to  humble  peasant’s  cottage,  Mr.  Maugham 
has  surveyed  France  at  War,  and  gives  an  inimitably 
vivid  picture  of  what  the  mobilisation  of  5,000,000 
men  means  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 

No.  20. — Feeding  the  People  in  War-time,  by  Sir  John 
Orr  and  David  Lubbock.  1  vol.  6d.  net. 

A  most  important  publication  which  gives  the 
nation  a  clear  view  of  food  policy.  It  describes  the 
present  position  and  the  measures  which  the  authors, 
■who  are  food  experts,  believe  necessary  to  make  the 
food  position  safe. 

No.  21. — Ten  Little  Niggers,  by  Agatha  Christie.  3  vols. 
is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

An  outstandingly  clever  example  of  the  “  closed  ” 
murder  problem,  in  which  the  possible  suspects  are 
limited  to  a  small  definite  group  of  persons  which 
gradually  becomes  less. 

Copies  of  all  the  above  can  be  ordered  now  from  the 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 

Street,  London,  W.i. 
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BLIND  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATES 


A  Comment  on  the  Facts 

By  H.  BOOTH. 


THE  recent  publication  of  detailed  statistics  relating  to  blind  university  students 
has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest  among  all  those  who  concern  themselves 
with  problems  of  education.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  a  plain  statement 
of  the  truth  constitutes  the  best  form  of  propaganda,  and  the  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  by  men  and  women  of  widely  differing  experience  and 
position  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind’s  bulletin,  Blind  University 
Graduates,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  value  of  such  undertakings.  Facts  and 
figures  make  dull  reading  only  for  the  unimaginative.  They  offer  a  wide  field  for  speculation  ; 
the  attempt  to  supply  all  those  details  which  lie  outside  the  statistician’s  province  can  be 
fascinating,  and  with  the  added  stimulus  of  the  black-out,  there  must  be  many  who,  with  this 
bulletin  before  them,  have  raised  and  tried  to  answer  numerous  questions  about  the  life  and 
prospects  of  blind  university  students.  In  this  article,  I  shall  endeavour  to  meet  some  of  these 
questions,  to  satisfy  a  lively  curiosity  and,  in  short,  to  add  life  and  colour  to  a  set  of  admirably 
arranged  statistics. 

The  adequate  performance  of  this  task  demands  a  whole  volume,  and  the  difficulty  of 
selection  and  rejection  grows  from  minute  to  minute  as  one  contemplates  the  bare  information 
set  down  in  the  bulletin.  One  ought  first  to  outline  the  history  of  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind.  Its  aims  even  more  than  its  achievements  have  always  been  interesting  and  highly 
controversial ;  and  the  difficult  question  of  vocations  is  probably  uppermost  in  the  reader’s 
mind.  To  those  whose  thirst  for  knowledge  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  single  short  article,  I 
recommend  such  works  as  Miss  Thomas’s  history  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  The  First 
Seventy  Years,  though  even  this  admirable  little  book  is  far  too  limited  in  its  scope. 

I  shall  not  be  accused  of  unfair  prejudice  in  saying  that  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  and 
Oxford  University  are  the  two  most  important  institutions  connected  with  the  higher  education 
of  the  blind.  Between  them  they  have  set  up  in  our  community  a  tradition  amply  borne  out 
in  the  bulletin.  Worcester  College  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  liberal  public  school. 
For  years  it  has  aimed  at  enabling  blind  students  to  attain,  and  where  possible  to  surpass, 
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the  level  of  their  sighted  fellows  not  only  in 
scholarship  but  also  in  the  realm  of  sport  and 
the  sphere  of  social  relationships.  Even  those 
critics  who  feel  that  the  education  of  the  blind 
demands  a  more  specialised,  scientific  approach 
have  not  failed  to  admire  the  college’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  as  the  source  of  that  stream  of  blind 
university  graduates,  it  demands  at  least  a 
passing  mention  here. 

At  the  normal  age — eighteen  or  nineteen — a 
Worcester  boy  is  about  to  pass  to  the  next 
stage  of  his  education.  If  academically  minded, 
he  has  probably  taken  the  usual  run  of  examina¬ 
tions,  and,  armed  with  a  sound  School  Certi¬ 
ficate  and  perhaps  the  Higher  Certificate  too, 
is  ready  to  seek  admission  to  one  of  the  Oxford 
colleges.  For  several  reasons  he  does  not  spend 
a  year  or  so  trying  to  gain  one  of  the  valuable 
open  scholarships  which  are  the  prizes  coveted 
by  many  brilliant  public  school  boys.  His 
ability  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  an 
exacting  syllabus  matures  perhaps  more  slowly 
than  that  of  the  sighted  boy,  and  his  studies 
have  all  too  likely  been  begun  relatively  late 
— and  with  the  added  disadvantage  of  a  none 
too  thorough  knowledge  of  Braille.  The  ordinary 
college  entrance  examination  seldom  proves  a 
formidable  obstacle,  and,  once  a  Worcester  boy 
has  been  accepted  and  his  course  at  Oxford 
decided  upon,  the  necessary  financial  assistance 
is  usually  forthcoming  from  a  number  of 
sources.  The  generosity  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  and  of  Gardner’s  Trust  is  unfailing,  and 
there  are  those  in  authority  who  have  a  genius 
for  dealing  with  intractable  education  com¬ 
mittees. 

As  might  be  expected,  our  legislators  have 
never  been  able  to  tell  us  satisfactorily  just 
when  lack  of  sight  amounts  to  blindness,  a  fact 
so  often  overlooked  either  from  sentiment  or 
want  of  knowledge  by  the  general  public.  Total 
blindness  among  the  young  is  now  quite  rare, 
and  most  of  the  Worcester  boys  have  a  certain 
amount  of  sight.  Some  may  be  merely  aware 
of  light,  while  others  are  able  to  read  print, 
though  usually  not  without  some  degree  of  risk. 
This  renders  the  assessment  of  the  technically 
blind  person’s  handicap  an  extremely  complex 
matter  into  which  I  cannot  enter  now,  though 
it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  reflect 
on  it. 

A  platitude  of  romantic  fiction — a  part-truth 
like  most  cliches — asserts  that  the  great  city 
is  the  ideal  refuge  for  those  who  wish  to  live  to 
themselves,  avoiding  all  but  the  most  imper¬ 
sonal  contacts,  free  to  indulge  their  eccen¬ 
tricities  and  to  view  the  rest  of  humanity  with 
detachment.  Now  there  are  some  relatively 
small  places  which  offer  a  similar  anonymity  to 


those  who  want  it,  and  Oxford  is  one  of  them. 
At  once  a  thriving  industrial  centre  and  an 
ancient  university  town,  it  is  far  less  provincial 
than,  say,  York  or  Lincoln.  For  centuries  it 
has  been  subject  to  a  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow 
involving  every  conceivable  variety  of  human 
being,  and  its  by-ways  are  full  of  characters  who 
could  hardly  be  vouched  for  outside  the  pages 
of  fantasy.  Citizens  of  Oxford  feel  at  heart  a 
secret  pride  in  their  university,  but  outwardly 
they  treat  it  with  indifference  or  even  good- 
natured  contempt.  They  ignore  the  mediaeval 
pageantry  of  degree  days  as  if  it  were  invisible  ; 
an  oriental  prince,  struggling  to  hold  his  place 
in  the  stream  of  cyclists  crossing  Magdalen 
bridge,  is  no  kind  of  spectacle  at  all.  If  an 
over-elated  rowing  college  elects  to  carry  its 
boat  down  “  The  High  ”  and  burn  it  in  the 
“  quad,”  it  is  just  a  whim  of  “  the  men.” 

I  hope  this  little  digression  has  suggested  one 
important  reason  why  Oxford  has  taken  so 
kindly  to  the  blind  student.  There  he  can 
adjust  himself  to  new  surroundings  and  a  new 
way  of  life  without  attracting  undue  attention, 
without  that  painful  selfconsciousness  which 
so  often  hinders  our  progress.  Though  there 
may  be  a  dozen  blind  students  in  residence  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  scattered  over  a  number 
of  colleges,  and  any  tendency  toward  the 
growth  of  a  small,  isolated  clique  is  thus 
effectively  checked.  Of  course,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  that  normal  sense  of  comradeship  which 
draws  together  most  old  boys  from  the  same 
school,  but  the  cultivation  of  friendships  and 
interests  over  a  wider  field  is  not  hindered  by 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Certain  aspects  of  our  everyday  relations 
with  people  in  general  can  only  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  among  ourselves — sometimes,  in  short, 
the  point  of  the  joke  can  only  be  seen  by  another 
blind  person  or  at  any  rate  by  those  who  do  not 
feel  pained  or  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of 
the  blind.  A  friend  of  mine  is  compiling  a 
book  of  amusing  incidents  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing,  taken  from  my  own  experience,  are  typical. 
Waiting  to  cross  a  busy  road,  I  am  accosted  by 
a  man  who  is  obviously  a  college  don.  Having 
piloted  me  through  the  traffic,  he  remarks  in  an 
interested,  tentative  manner  :  “I  suppose  you 
don’t  know  where  you  are  ?  ”  “  Well,”  I  reply, 
“  do  you  really  imagine  I  should  be  out  and 
about  if  I  didn’t  ?  ”  “  Hadn’t  thought  of  that,” 
is  all  he  can  muster  before  leaving  me. 

There  is  a  short  cut  I  am  very  fond  of ;  it 
takes  you  through  some  college  “  quads  ”  and 
out  by  an  impressive  gateway  on  to  a  main 
road.  On  approaching  this  gateway,  I  was 
once  hailed  by  the  porter,  who,  placing  a 
benevolent  hand  on  my  shoulder,  asked  : 
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“  Did  you  want  to  go  right  or  left,  sir  ?  ”  The 
answer  was  left,  and  the  porter,  swivelling  me 
in  that  direction,  said  solemnly  :  “  Very  well, 
sir,  turn  left  !  ” 

Then  there  is  one  singularly  annoying  person 
who,  from  a  range  of  never  less  than  forty 
yards,  fires  a  persistent  running  commentary  at 
me  in  stentorian  tones  which  are  calculated  to 
be  a  light  in  great  darkness — and  which  nearly 
succeed  in  getting  me  run  over  in  my  confusion. 
“  Look  out,  look  out  !  .  .  .  Mind  the  kerb  !  .  .  . 
Wall  on  your  left  !  .  .  .  O  dear,  ’e’ll  ’it  that 
lamp  !  ”  A  sudden  recollection  that  it  is  all 
kindly  meant  checks  my  impulse  to  shut  him  up 
“  good  and  proper.” 

These  and  similar  experiences — as  amusing 
as  they  are  infuriating — are  common  enough. 
Some  people  have  a  genius  for  handling  the 
blind,  while  others  seem  quite  unteachable.  It 
may  well  be  the  head  of  a  college  who  bundles 
one  in  and  out  of  rooms  like  a  sack  of  potatoes, 
while  the  men  on  a  road  job  may  realise  without 
pausing  to  think  about  it  just  how  much 
information  or  actual  physical  assistance  is 
required.  The  ambiguous  position  of  the 
partially  sighted  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning 
at  this  point.  Their  need  for  help — where  it 
exists — is  not  always  apparent,  and  they  can  be 
sensitive  to  the  verge  of  rudeness  on  being 
approached.  On  the  other  hand,  help  is  often 
thrust  upon  them  where  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 
This  partly  explains  why  people  will  often 
discuss,  and  sometimes  in  a  loud  voice,  whether 
or  not  a  blind  person  wishes  to  cross  the  road. 
My  usual  practice  is  to  turn  round  and  say 
clearly,  “  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does.” 
Road  sense,  the  ability  to  get  about  without 
undue  strain  and  with  the  minimum  loss  of  time, 
comes  quickly  where  circumstances  are  favour¬ 
able,  and  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  full  university  life.  At  Worcester 
we  were  encouraged  to  develop  it  early,  and 
casualties  were  very  rare. 

In  my  experience,  the  sighted  do  not  often 
take  the  first  step  toward  normal  friendly 
relations  with  the  blind — and  for  the  moment 
I  am  thinking  more  particularly  of  the  totally 
blind.  They  may  be  courteous  and  helpful,  but 
I  have  generally  found  that  they  only  begin  to 
show  interest  in  me  as  a  fellow  human  being 
after  I  have  taken  the  initiative  by  demonstra¬ 
ting  in  one  way  or  another  that  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  everyday  world  is  open  to  me  than 
they  had  imagined.  Without  being  too  aggres¬ 
sive  about  it,  one  has  to  assert  one’s  intelligence 
and  independence  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
beginnings  of  friendship  with  the  sighted.  The 
give  and  take  that  comes  with  increased 
intimacy  can  be  of  enormous  value  to  us,  which 


is  why  the  blind  student  should  never  let 
himself  become  a  recluse. 

And  here  we  are  faced  with  something  of  a 
dilemma.  The  university  rightly  makes  no 
distinctions  for  our  benefit.  We  read  for 
degrees  and  sit  for  examinations  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions  as  those  governing  the 
sighted,  and  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own,  we  must 
evidently  work  harder  and  put  in  longer  hours 
than  they  do.  The  output  of  students’  books 
in  Braille  has  been  very  considerable  ever  since 
the  last  war,  but  the  demands  of  most  university 
courses  remain  far  from  being  fully  met  and 
one  has  to  employ  a  reader  fairly  regularly. 
Braille  books  are  generally  available  only  in 
single  copies,  so  that  at  the  critical  moment, 
one  may  be  held  up  because  some  essential  bit 
of  the  syllabus  is  being  used  by  a  student  in 
Scotland.  Moreover,  for  all  those  who  did  not 
learn  it  at  the  earliest  possible  age — four  to  six, 
for  instance — Braille  is  an  extremely  slow 
reading  medium,  especially  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  intensive  nature  of  university  studies. 
Working  with  a  reader  is  a  method  most  of  us 
have  found  extremely  irritating  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  the  quality  of  the  reading  is  for 
the  most  part  very  indifferent,  which  means  an 
additional  strain  on  the  mind  as  it  deals  with 
a  hundred  and  one  ingenious  mispronunciations, 
misinterpretations  and  other  mannerisms.  Con¬ 
tinuous  reading  aloud  for  hours  at  a  stretch 
requires  a  high  degree  of  intelligence — and  at 
the  rate  of  a  shilling  an  hour,  which  is  all  most 
of  us  feel  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  service, 
intelligence  is  rarely  to  be  purchased.  Taking 
down  huge  masses  of  notes  is  a  labour  which 
cannot  be  shirked,  since  reference  books  and  even 
ordinary  standard  works  cannot  be  consulted  at 
a  moment’s  notice. 

How,  then,  is  the  blind  student  to  avoid 
becoming  a  recluse  ?  How  can  he  hope  to  benefit 
at  all  from  the  social  opportunities  which  allure 
him  without  acquitting  himself  badly  in  the 
schools  ?  Solutions  to  this  problem  are  often 
studies  in  the  gentle  art  of  compromise  and  of 
course  vary  greatly  with  the  individual’s  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  technique 
for  coping  with  examinations.  It  is  an  evil 
inherent  in  the  system,  despised  by  those  whose 
ideal  is  a  liberal  education,  but  with  as  great  a 
a  claim  on  our  attention  as  that  accorded  in  the 
Bible  to  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  details,  but  the  student  can 
and  does  save  much  time  and  trouble  by  a 
judicious  use  of  this  technique.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  order,  method  and  regularity  in  one’s 
work  is  of  first-class  importance — a  fact  which 
is  often  realised  all  too  slowly.  Notes  must  be 
concise  and  yet  detailed — they  should  be  as 
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intelligible  in  three  years’  time  as  they  were  at 
the  moment  of  writing.  The  fullest  use  has  to 
be  made  of  all  working  hours  and  in  particular 
of  vacations.  In  part,  the  solution  of  our 
problem  lies  in  that  mysterious  process  of 
unconscious  adaptation,  so  that  the  blind 
student  who  rows,  plays  chess,  entertains  his 
friends  frequently,  enjoys  plays  and  concerts, 

HOME 

East  Anglian  School  Moves  Westwards. — 

The  East  Anglian  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children,  Gorleston,  has  been  closed,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  have  directed  the  head¬ 
master,  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  to  find  suitable 
premises  in  the  west  of  East  Anglia.  It  is  not 
intended  to  go  further  afield  than  necessary, 
as  the  Governors  are  anxious  to  preserve  the 
East  Anglian  character  of  the  school. 

Demonstration  by  Blind  Clerical  Workers. — 

A  demonstration  by  Blind  Clerical  Workers 
to  Students  of  the  Inner  London  Secretarial 
Colleges  took  place  on  16th  May  in  the  Armitage 
Hall  of  the  National  Institute.  It  was  organised 
by  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind  as 
the  first  of  a  series  to  interest  voluntary 
helpers  in  Geranium  Day  and  other  events  in 
aid  of  the  Fund.  Over  200  students  were 
present,  of  whom  half  volunteered  their  services 
in  the  future. 

The  main  demonstration  was  provided  by 
Mr.  Ben  Purse,  Head  of  the  Services  to  the  Blind 
Department, and  Miss  Summerskill.  They  gave  an 
excellent  object  lesson  of  a  blind  administrator 
at  work  with  his  blind  shorthand-typist. 
Exhibits  of  the  apparatus  and  appliances  used 
by  the  blind  were  examined  with  great  interest. 

A  musical  programme  was  rendered  by  a  blind 
organist  and  chorister,  Mr.  W.  L.  Gibson. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg, 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Fund.  Mr.  W.  McG. 
Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute,  welcomed  the  students  and  outlined 
the  Institute’s  work.  The  Director  of 
Education,  London  County  Council,  was 
represented  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Hall,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  under  the  L.C.C. 

A  letter  of  apology  for  his  inability  to  attend 
was  read  from  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Ramsbottom, 
Minister  for  Education. 

Mr.  Hall,  addressing  the  gathering,  said : 

“  I  do  not  think  I  am  saying  too  much  when  I 
state  that  nothing  is  nearer  to  our  official  heart 
than  the  welfare  and  the  equipping  of  the  blind 
citizens  of  London.  It  is  good  to  be  in  a  position 
to  extend  help  to  the  blind.  Personally  I  am 


and  then  leaves  Oxford  with  a  sound  degree, 
would  probably  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  to  you 
how  he  managed  it. 

In  this  article,  I  have  tried  to  show  as  briefly  as 
as  possible, that  those  who  have  felt  their  curiosity 
stimulated  by  the  bulletin,  Blind  University 
Graduates,  are  facing  an  educational  problem 
which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  important. 

NEWS 

responsible  under  my  chief  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.  The  Council  has  other  powers 
which  it  exercises  to  the  full.  The  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  blind  which  we  sighted  people  are 
witnessing  this  afternoon  are  evidence  of  their 
courage  over  physical  disadvantage  in  fitting 
themselves  as  useful  citizens  of  London.  Their 
courage  and  aptitude  are  the  special  gifts  with 
which  nature  endows  the  blind.  Their  endea¬ 
vours  are  inspiring  and  we  are  all  the  richer  by 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  blind.  What  you 
students  are  witnessing  here  to-day  will  I  am 
sure  prove  an  encouragement  to  you  in  fitting 
yourselves  for  commercial  careers  in  which  I 
wish  you  all  success.  And  I  wish  success  to  the 
work  of  this  Institute  and  all  blind  persons 
coming  under  its  kindly  care.” 

Salford  Committee  Change  Address. — The 
Administrative  Staff  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  City  of  Salford  has 
been  transferred  to  49,  Crescent,  Salford,  3 
(near  the  Salford  Central  Fire  Station). 

Mission  to  the  Out-door  Blind,  Glasgow  and 
the  West  of  Scotland. — The  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow  presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
held  on  May  29th,  stating  that  he  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  for  over  twenty  years.  He 
congratulated  the  Mission  on  the  work  it  had 
done  in  connection  with  the  evacuation  of  blind 
persons,  and  expressed  regret  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  them  had  not  been  willing  to 
remain  in  safety  areas.  Thanking  the  officers 
of  the  Mission  for  their  work,  he  said  they  had 
behind  them  eighty  years  of  unselfish  labour 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  Bishop  of 
Glasgow  and  Galloway  also  spoke,  and  com¬ 
mented  with  pleasure  on  the  fact  that  16,000 
volumes  in  embossed  type  had  been  circulated 
during  the  year. 

Greater  London  Fund  Annual  Sisterhood 
Meeting. — H.M.  the  King  sent  a  gracious  message 
to  the  Annual  Gathering  of  representatives  of 
Sisterhoods  and  other  Women’s  Meetings 
attached  to  religious  bodies  co-operating  with  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  which  took 
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place  on  6th  June,  for  the  eighteenth  year  in 
unbroken  succession.  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  V.C.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E.,  presided. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mrs.  Montagu  Norman 
as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  W.V.S.,  Civil  Defence, 
who  said  that  she  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
tell  women  of  the  organisation  in  which  all 
can  bear  their  part  to  achieve  victory.  Later, 
an  inspiring  message  of  hope  was  given  in  a 
short  address  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Gibson,  Vicar 
of  Rainham  in  Essex,  whose  son  is  at  present 
a  pupil  at  Worcester  College.  A  Canadian  by 
birth,  he  paid  tribute  to  the  fine  work  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  this  country. 

Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  was  greeted  with 
cheers  and  Lady  Fulton  presented  the  Tea  Urn, 
once  again  to  Carshalton,  some  twenty-two 
prizes,  and  a  special  prize  from  the  G.  L.  F. 
Committee,  a  suitably  inscribed  Cake  Basket, 
to  Shortlands. 

There  was  a  musical  programme  arranged 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Fagge  in  which  blind  artists 
took  part  who  have  acted  as  speakers  and 
soloists  at  the  Meetings  throughout  the  year— 
Doris  Harwar,  Violet  Kemp,  William  Gibson, 
George  Palmer,  Keith  Burrows  and  Adolph 
Fowler.  Madge  Benton  was  prevented  from 
attending.  Each  was  acclaimed  as  a  valued 
friend  by  some  part  of  the  audience. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hyde-Thomson,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Fund,  voiced  the  thanks  of  the  Committee 
to  speakers  and  artists,  and  amongst  others 
supporting  on  the  platform  were  the  Mayoress 
of  St.  Marylebone,  Miss  Bertram,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Hyde-Thomson  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg,  O.B.E., 
Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Fund. 

Quarterly  Meeting  of  National  Institute’s 
Council. — At  the  Spring  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  which  was  very  fully  attended, 
the  amount  of  important  business  dealt  with  was 
so  great  that  it  is  likely  that  a  modified  system 
of  Committee  Meetings,  which  were  suspended 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  will  be  resumed. 

The  Council  at  this  meeting  congratulated  the 
Institute’s  staff  on  their  provident  buying  of 
Braille  paper  in  advance  of  requirements,  a 
step  which  has  immensely  helped  towards  the 
maintenance  of  Braille  publications.  It  also 
received  with  appreciation  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  Postal  Censor  thanking  the  Institute  for 
its  promptitude  in  furnishing  information  on 
foreign  Braille  codes. 

The  Council  received  reports  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer  and  of  Dr.  John  Tate,  and 
paid  tribute  to  their  memory. 

The  proposal  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
endorsed  by  the  Governors  of  Chorleywood 


College  and  Worcester  College,  that  the  Insti¬ 
tute  should  offer  a  scholarship  for  a  blind 
Finnish  girl  at  Chorleywood  College  and  for  a 
blind  Finnish  boy  at  Worcester  College  was 
adopted. 

Sanction  was  given  for  the  production  of  a 
machine  for  writing  characters  in  Moon  em¬ 
bossed  type,  invented  by  the  Institute’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Officer.  This  machine  should  meet  a  long- 
felt  need,  and  full  particulars  will  be  given  in  an 
early  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 

“  Catholic  Digest  ”  in  Braille. — The  Catholic 
Digest  is  to  be  issued  in  the  U.S.A.  in  a  Braille 
edition  and  supplied  freely  to  the  blind.  It  is 
expected  that  the  first  edition,  planned  for  this 
September,  will  run  to  1,000  copies. 

National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind. — At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Executive 
of  the  Association  held  on  May  3rd,  1940,  in 
London,  the  following  important  business  was 
dealt  with  : — 

Wool  Rationing. — Satisfactory  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  Hosiery  Rationing 
Committee  for  the  allocation  of  yarn  to  members 
of  the  Association  for  the  current  rationing 
period. 

Annual  General  Meeting  and  Conference. — 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum  Workshops  on 
Friday,  July  19th,  1940,  It  will  be  followed  by 
a  Conference  which  will  take  up  the  rest  of  the 
day,  the  subject  to  be  discussed  being — “  War¬ 
time  Problems  affecting  the  Employment  of  the 
Blind.”  A  civic  reception  is  being  arranged  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol. 

Government  Contracts. — The  Ministry  of  Sup¬ 
ply  has  approved  the  arrangements  made 
whereby  the  Association  should  act  as  the  con¬ 
tracting  body  for  Blind  Institutions  in  the 
country  for  the  supply  of  commodities  made  in 
Blind  Workshops.  The  arrangements  were  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  which  have  taken  place 
between  the  Association  and  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Increased  Cost  of  Living. — In  view  of  the  fact 
that  certain  increases  in  the  rates  of  wages  have 
been  awarded  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade 
Boards,  it  was  felt  that  some  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  increases  to  be  paid  to  workers 
in  industries  not  covered  by  these  two  bodies. 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  a  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Blind  Welfare,  submitting  a  recommendation 
for  the  consideration  of  its  constituent  members 
that  the  cost  of  living  increases  should  be  granted 
to  Blind  Workshop  employees,  comparable 
with  the  rates  of  increases  awarded  from  time 
to  time  by  Municipal  Bodies  to  their  sighted 
employees. 
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Somerset  County  Association.— The  address 
of  the  Somerset  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  now  3,  The  Crescent,  Taunton,  Somerset. 

Aberdare  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind. — 

The  Aberdare  blind,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  seeing 
friends,  have  formed  a  hiking  club,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  keep  the  blind  together  during 
the  summer  months.  Since  the  formation  of 
the  club,  three  walks  have  been  successfully 
undertaken.  The  club  meets  every  Wednesday 
evening  to  arrange  the  next  hike,  which  takes 
place  on  the  following  Saturday. 

EMPIRE  NEWS 

Imperial. 

Prevention  Among  Natives  of  South  Africa. — 

The  Transvaal  Society  for  the  Care  of  Non- 
European  Blind  has  succeeded  in  initiating  a 
valuable  move  towards  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  among  natives  of  South  Africa.  An 
intensive  survey  by  an  ophthalmologist  was 
undertaken  in  a  group  of  native  villages,  and  the 
Society,  as  a  result  of  the  facts  thus  ascertained, 


was  able  to  convince  the  Union  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  need  of  a  larger  policy.  The 
Government  of  the  South  African  Union  has 
now  included  in  their  estimates  for  1941-42 
a  sum  of  £ 8,000  for  investigating  the  causes  and 
cure  of  blindness  among  natives. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Blaxhall,  is  known  to  a  number  of  workers  for 
the  blind  in  England  and  readers  of  The  New 
Beacon  will  recollect  an  account  in  the  August, 
1939,  issue  of  a  garden  party  arranged  to 
welcome  him  in  London. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 

Travelling  Facilities  for  Blind  of  U.S.A. — In 

America  1940  has  brought  with  it  new  travelling 
privileges  for  the  blind.  On  most  railways  and 
’bus  lines  the  blind  traveller  with  his  companion 
or  guide  may  now  ride  for  the  price  of  only  one 
fare,  while  both  may  take  a  sea  voyage  in  certain 
ships  for  a  single  fare.  The  United  Air  Lines  have 
also  announced  that  the  blind  man’s  dog  will 
be  carried  free. 


WELFARE  WORK  FOR  THE  CIVILIAN  BLIND 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Pleads  for  the  Continuance  of  Support 


CAPTAIN  SIR  BEACHCROFT  TOWSE, 
V.C.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  has  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Lord  Mayors,  Mayors,  and 
Chairmen  of  County  Councils  and  of  Urban 
District  Councils  throughout  England  and 
Wales. 

“  I  am  writing  you  this  personal  letter  because 
I  attach  great  importance  to  the  influence  you 
exercise  in  public  affairs,  and  because  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  voluntary  social 
services  of  the  country  should  not  be  weakened 
in  this  time  of  War,  when  handicapped  and 
distressed  persons  need  help  more  than  ever. 

“  As  Chairman  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  I  am  venturing  to  speak  particu¬ 
larly  on  behalf  of  the  74,500  blind  people  in  the 
country  and  of  all  the  Agencies  which  work 
on  their  behalf.  The  blind  are  making  their 
contribution  to  the  great  national  effort  of  the 
present  time.  We,  on  our  part,  are  determined 
to  maintain  all  the  services  which  we  perform 
on  their  behalf.  We  cannot  fail  those  who 
look  to  us  for  help. 

“  You,  of  course,  know  that  provision  has 
been  made  on  a  wide  and  comprehensive  scale 
both  for  military  and  for  civilian  casualties, 


and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  statement  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Health,  which  outlines  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  any  persons  who  may  be  blinded 
by  hostile  action.  The  Government  has  under¬ 
taken  to  pay  for  the  Hospital  treatment  of 
civilian,  as  well  as  of  military  eye  casualties. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  task  of  assisting  civilian 
blinded  persons  to  overcome  their  handicap, 
so  that  the})'  may  readjust  themselves  to  life 
and  earn  their  own  livelihoods  without  sight, 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Local  Authorities 
and  of  the  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  blind. 
Working  together  in  the  now  closely  co-ordinated 
system  of  blind  welfare  they  can  efficiently 
and  economically  meet  the  needs  of  newly 
blinded  persons  as  well  as  of  those  who  are 
already  certified  as  blind.  On  the  voluntary 
side  we  intend  to  employ  all  our  resources  to 
provide  for  any  cases  of  blindness  caused  by 
the  War.  We  are  hoping  to  do  this  without 
making  any  special  War-time  appeal  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  so  if  our  voluntary  income 
can  be  maintained. 

“  We  have  already  inaugurated  a  Register 
of  people  who  have  volunteered  to  assist  the 
War-blinded,  should  occasion  arise,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  we  have  enrolled  a  substantial 
number  of  willing  helpers. 
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“  I  greatly  hope  therefore,  Sir,  that  you  will 
use  your  influence  to  ensure  that  applications 
made  to  your  Authority  for  Flag  Days  or 
house-to-house  collections  on  behalf  of  recog¬ 
nised  Agencies  for  the  civilian  blind  will  be 
sympathetically  considered,  notwithstanding 
other  claims  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  to 
have  a  more  immediate  appeal.  All  of  us, 
blind  or  sighted,  wish  well  to  War-time  appeals, 
and  indeed  the  blind  themselves  contribute 
generously  to  them.  None  the  less,  you  will, 
I  am  confident,  forgive  me,  as  one  who  was 
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blinded  in  War,  for  calling  your  attention  to  the 
vital  importance  of  continuing  at  the  present 
time  the  permanent  social  services,  which  play 
so  important  a  part  in  maintaining  the  health 
and  morale  of  the  people." 

The  response  to  this  letter  has  been  immediate 
and  most  encouraging.  There  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  despite  the  many  appeals  for  help  at 
the  present  time,  the  cause  of  the  blind  will 
be  sympathetically  considered  throughout  the 
country  by  those  in  authority. 


GORRISPONDINCE 


To  the  Editor. 

St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  Civilian  Blind. 

Sir, — In  an  interview  given  to  The  Times 
on  the  occasion  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

“  Sir  Ian  Fraser  believes  that  St.  Dunstan’s 
will  be  remembered  a  hundred  years  on,  not 
merely  because  it  made  nearly  three  thousand 
warblinded  men  happy,  but  because  it  con¬ 
tributed  immensely  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
generally.  The  poignancy  of  three  thousand 
young  men  of  one  generation  being  blinded 
stirred  the  public  conscience  as  never  before.” 

In  a  letter  to  The  New  Beacon,  Mr.  Purse 
quotes  the  first  of  these  sentences  only,  and  takes 
me  to  task  for  misleading  The  Times  readers. 
Mr.  Purse  suggests  that  I  have  claimed  or 
implied  that  St.  Dunstan’s  appeal  helps  directly 
to  raise  money  for  the  civilian  blind,  that  St. 
Dunstan’s  introduced  new  trades  or  occupations 
which  have  helped  the  civilian  blind,  and  that 
St.  Dunstan’s  gives  financial  aid  to  the  civilian 
blind.  Having  thus  read  so  much  into  my 
simple  statement  he  proceeds  to  demolish  it 
like  a  man  who  puts  up  an  Aunt  Sally  in  order 
to  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  knocking  it 
down. 

If,  indeed,  I  had  claimed  so  much  I  should 
have  been  deserving  of  criticism,  for  I  know 
only  too  well  that  the  St.  Dunstan’s  appeal  is 
bound  in  specific  instances  to  compete  with  the 
civilian  appeal,  though  we  always  do  what  we 
can  to  promote  co-operation  rather  than  com¬ 
petition,  and  are  never  unwilling  to  consider 
changing  our  dates  or  altering  our  plans  to  avoid 
overlapping.  I  know  also  that  St.  Dunstan’s 
in  its  early  days  owed  much  to  the  work  that 
had  been  done  before  in  the  civilian  blind  world, 
and  I  know  also  that  it  is  neither  lawful  nor 
proper  for  us  to  give  financial  aid  to  the  civilian 
blind  except  to  the  very  limited  extent  to  which 


that  has  now  become  our  duty  where  a  civilian, 
blinded  as  a  result  of  enemy  action,  may  be 
temporarily  cared  for  in  our  war  hospital. 

But,  sir,  if  you  read  my  statement  again  and 
take  into  account  the  two  sentences  and  not  the 
one  which  Mr.  Purse  picked  out,  and  have  regard 
also  to  the  fact  that  I  was  being  interviewed  on  a 
Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary,  when  I  was  thinking 
historically,  it  will  surely  be  clear  that  I  meant 
nothing  like  what  Mr.  Purse  has  imported  into 
my  words.  I  meant  exactly  what  I  said,  and 
beg  leave  to  justify  it  very  briefly  by  two  or 
three  recollections. 

1.  — The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
built  up  a  splendid  structure  of  unified  collecting, 
based  upon  its  branch  offices  throughout  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact  this 
structure  was  built  largely  upon  the  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  appeal.  During  the  years  of  its  growth 
“  the  poignancy  of  so  many  young  men  of  one 
generation  being  blinded  stirred  the  public 
conscience  as  never  before,"  and  this  was  the 
most  potent  factor  in  establishing  the  N.I.B.’s 
branches  and  in  bringing  many  local  civilian 
blind  organisations  into  relationship  with  the 
central  body,  for  at  that  time  the  St.  Dunstan’s 
and  the  N.I.B.  appeal  were  running  together. 

2.  — -The  specially  favourable  conditions  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  community  through  war  disability 
pensions  and  through  St.  Dunstan’s  for  blinded 
ex-servicemen  have  been  a  perpetual  incentive 
to  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  to 
raise  the  standard  for  civilians. 

3. — Parliament,  the  Press  and  the  public 
have  been  more  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  and  of  the  constructive  work  that  could  be 
done  to  make  them  better  citizens  by  proper 
training  and  aftercare,  since  the  Great  War, 
than  they  ever  were  before.  The  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  and  subsequent  amendments  thereof, 
the  Wireless  Telegraphy  (Blind  Persons)  Act, 
and  the  Blind  Voters  Act,  became  law  during 
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the  time  that  St.  Dunstan’s  has  been  prominently 
in  the  public  mind. 

The  same  principle  was  seen  at  work  in  a 
wider  sphere  when  Parliament  decreed  that  the 
first  £1  per  week  of  a  disability  pension  should  be 
left  out  of  account  when  applying  the  means  test. 
This  concession,  first  thought  of  for  ex-service¬ 
men,  was  extended  to  workmen’s  compensation 
cases.  Thus  the  civilian  benefited  by  senti¬ 
ment  for  ex-servicemen. 

The  propaganda  of  the  National  League  of 
the  Blind,  with  much  of  which  I  sympathise, 
is  never  without  its  reference  to  the  discrepancy 
between  the  treatment  afforded  to  blinded 
soldiers  and  that  afforded  to  blind  civilians.  In 
all  these  spheres  the  striving  by  the  majority 
for  the  specially  high  standard  enjoyed  by  the 
military  minority,  is  apparent.  I  think  it  is 
true  to  say  that  the  “  mere  existence,”  to  quote 
Mr.  Purse’s  words,  of  a  successful  St.  Dunstan’s 
has  materially  helped  the  whole  blind  world. 

4.  — The  development  of  a  national  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  Canada  and  New 
Zealand  in  particular,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  are  directly  due  to 
the  return  to  those  countries  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
trained  blinded  soldiers  who  took  the  St.  Duns¬ 
tan’s  gospel  to  those  lands.  National  organisation 
and  Blind  Persons  Acts,  from  which  all  have 
benefited,  have  followed. 

5.  — The  incomes  of  all  agencies  for  the  welfare 
of  the  civilian  blind  as  a  whole  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  Dominions  have  been 
greater  in  the  aggregate  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  than  ever  before.  The  consciousness 
of  the  need  to  give,  the  habit  of  giving,  have  been 
stimulated  by  St.  Dunstan’s,  to  our  very  great 
benefit,  but  also  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  blind. 

6.  — -The  incomes  of  all  blind  persons  have 
been  greater  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
than  ever  before,  because  a  high  standard  has 
been  set  for  ex-servicemen,  and  it  has  always 
been  in  the  mind  of  legislators  and  councillors 
when  considering  these  matters  that  even  if 
they  cannot  do  as  much  for  the  civilians,  a 
standard  has  been  established  which  they  must 
at  any  rate  approach. 

My  comrades  and  I  in  St.  Dunstan’s  have 
always  done  our  best  to  help  all  blind  people, 
and  we  will  bring  up  the  new  generation  of 
blinded  soldiers  now  being  committed  to  our 
care  with  the  same  idea  in  their  minds. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ian  Fraser, 
Chairman,  St.  Dunstan’s. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  much  interested  in  the  figures 
mentioned  in  your  article  on  the  subject  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  and  the  Civilian  Blind  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 


They  disclose  that  St.  Dunstan’s  received  in 
voluntary  contributions  £250  per  annum  for 
each  of  its  beneficiaries,  whereas  the  civil  blind 
in  our  institutions  and  outdoor  societies 
received  only  £8  per  head.  When  St.  Dunstan’s 
was  started  I  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
segregate  the  men  blinded  in  the  war  from  the 
civil  blind  and  this  chiefly  for  two  reasons  : 
(1)  If  the  blinded  men  home  from  the  war  had 
been  spread  over  our  various  metropolitan  and 
provincial  workshops  it  would  have  enormously 
stimulated  the  interest  of  the  charitable  public 
in  these  institutions,  which  would  thereby  have 
benefited  by  increased  incomes  from  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  legacies ;  and  (2)  the  presence  of 
the  blinded  soldiers  in  the  various  workshops 
would  have  reacted  most  favourably  on  the 
civilian  workers,  whose  drab  lives  would  have 
been  brightened  and  heartened  by  this  influx 
from  the  outside  world  of  these  heroes  from  the 
battlefield.  It  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  the 
inmates  of  our  workshops  for  the  blind  were 
not  fit  associates  for  our  war  heroes. 

I  think  this  was  a  misconception. 

The  average  civil  blind  workers  may  be 
humble  in  their  origin  and  financial  status,  but 
they  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  elite  of  the 
blind,  mentally  vigorous,  good-hearted,  and 
most  cheerful  in  disposition. 

Yours,  etc., 

Dundee.  Wm.  C.  Leng. 

To  the  Editor. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Sir, — I  was  extremely  glad  to  see  the  question 
of  religious  instruction  in  schools  for  the  blind 
raised  by  Miss  Whitehead  in  an  article  with  the 
above  title  published  in  The  New  Beacon. 
As  she  points  out,  most  of  these  blind  schools 
are  residential — the  children  rarely  live  with 
their  parents,  and  therefore  the  whole  responsi¬ 
bility  for  character  formation  and  religious 
teaching  falls  on  the  school  staff. 

I  think  that  in  such  schools  the  Board  of 
Education  should  encourage  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  rather  than  discouraging  it  by  a  negative 
attitude,  and  refusing  it  a  place  on  the  time¬ 
table  unless  taken  “  out  of  hours.”  But  we 
need  not  wait  for  the  lead  of  any  education 
authority  ;  one  keen  member  in  each  school 
could  work  wonders,  and  I  feel  that  this  teach¬ 
ing  would  have  far  more  effect  if  it  were  taken 
out  of  school  hours  by  an  enthusiast,  who 
would  make  it  something  special  and  personal 
and  friendly — holding  fireside  talks,  discus¬ 
sions,  readings  and  such  like  social  events. 
Children  would  be  less  likely  to  shed  their 
religion  together  with  other  school  subjects 
when  they  leave  school. 
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These  I  am  afraid  are  merely  abstract  theories 
on  my  part  for  I  have  never  had  to  deal  with 
older  residential  pupils,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
such  work  should  only  be  undertaken  by  one 
who  loves  it,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  routine  by 
class  teachers. 

My  experience  is  with  the  tinies  of  nursery 
school  age,  and  here  the  chief  aim  is  character 
training  and  very  little  formal  teaching  is 
necessary.  Rules  and  regulations  are  few,  for 
the  children  must  learn  by  experience,  and  one 
must  not  kill  initiative  or  create  an  undue  fear 
of  doing  the  wrong  thing.  Gradually  they 
absorb  the  principles  of  love,  justice  and  help¬ 
fulness  from  their  own  environment.  They  are 
never  made  to  feel  that  an  adult  is  infallible, 
but  realise  that  all  can  make  mistakes  and  fall 
short  of  their  ideals  at  times.  In  this  way  they 
have  confidence  to  enquire,  to  “  own  up,”  even 
to  criticise  at  times,  and  they  accept  the 
explanations,  the  rulings  or  the  apologies  of  the 
teacher  with  equal  calmness. 

Formal  instruction  is  chiefly  given  through 
the  wonders  of  nature  :  these  children  have  a 
great  love  of  flowers,  of  animals,  and  of  out-of- 
door  life,  and  in  the  work  of  the  sun  and  the 
rain,  the  marvels  of  seed-germination,  of  insect 
and  animal  life,  the  beauty  of  colour  and  scent 
in  flowers.  They  are  made  aware  of  the 
beneficent  Power  behind — for  what  can  the 
ultimate  answer  to  all  their  queries  be  but 
“  God”  ?  Even  five-year-olds  probe  back  thus  : 
“Where  do  seeds  come  from  ?  ” — “Well! 
Where  did  the  first  seed  come  from  then  ?  ”  or, 
“  How  did  the  sycamore  leaves  get  curled  up 
inside  the  ‘Tommy  Spinner,’  or,  “Who  put 
the  baby  pigeons  in  the  egg  ?  ” 

Nearly  all  their  hymns,  too,  are  songs  of  praise 
to  nature.  We  learn  them  seasonally  ;  first  the 
Snow,  Raindrops,  Snowdrops,  Feeding  Birds  in 
Winter,  the  Robin  ;  then  Crocus  time,  Baby 
Birds,  Cuckoos,  Larks  ;  then  Blue  Sky,  Sun¬ 
beams,  the  Buttercup  and  Daisy,  and  so  on 
through  the  year,  and  quite  naturally  the 
children  ask  to  sing  their  songs  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  time,  thus  linking  them  up  with  their 
every-day  life.  They  never  fail  to  sing  one  of 
their  “  sunny  ”  songs  if  they  particularly  want 
a  fine  day,  and  what  is  that  but  a  spontaneous 
beginning  to  individual  prayer  ? 

In  my  opinion  it  is  much  the  safest  to  keep 
religious  teaching  on  these  rather  impersonal 
lines  with  very  young  children  :  it  is  natural 
and  healthy  and  prevents  any  taint  of  priggish¬ 
ness  or  goody-goodyism  creeping  in. 

We  also  tell  many  Bible  stories  and  the 
children  are  familiar  with  the  chief  events  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  with  most  of  the  stories  He  told, 
and  with  many  of  the  wonders  He  wrought  ; 
they  will  know  the  stories  of  many  of  the 


children  in  the  Bible,  and  a  few  of  the  out¬ 
standing  events  in  the  Old  Testament.  We 
make  love  and  kindness  the  keynote  of  the 
first  group,  and  punishment  or  reward  for 
virtue  the  keynote  of  the  second — but  the 
children  are  left  entirely  free  to  feel  this  for 
themselves. 

All  stories  are  told,  as  far  as  possible,  against 
the  correct  Eastern  background,  and  some  of 
these  young  children  know  more  about  the 
climate,  houses,  clothes,  and  customs  of  Bible 
times  than  sighted  children  several  years  their 
senior. 

We  attend  church  only  on  rare  occasions, 
but  Sunday  School  is  held  in  the  Home  regularly 
for  the  children  as  a  preparation  for  corporate 
worship. 

Such  a  subtle  subject  as  this  is  difficult  to 
put  into  words,  but  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
by  creating  the  right  atmosphere,  and  giving 
simple  knowledge  in  an  interesting  way,  we  do 
our  best  to  prepare  the  children  for  a  happy, 
honest,  Christian  life. 

Yours,  etc., 

Muriel  Vernon. 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies, 

Southport. 

To  the  Editor. 

Braille  Maths  Code  and  Braille  Textbooks. 

Sir, — I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Emblen  for 
his  considered  criticism  of  my  suggested  Braille 
code  for  mathematics  in  your  March  issue. 
I  am  naturally  pleased  to  find  that  he  agrees 
with  some  of  its  fundamental  ideas,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  suggestion,  I  have  sent  my 
full  code  to  the  N.I.B.  with  replies  to  some  of 
the  details  of  Mr.  Emblen’s  criticism.  I  would 
like,  however,  to  combat  publicly  two  of  his 
points  which  have  a  wider  bearing  than  just 
mathematics.  I  refer  to  his  statements  about 
“  The  acceptance  of  the  International  Braille 
code  for  mathematics  ”  and  that  “  Textbooks 
must  follow  the  inkprint  original  in  every 
detail.” 

First,  the  acceptance  of  the  international 
Braille  code.  Surely  it  is  reasonable  that  users 
of  the  Braille  mathematical  system  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  voicing  their  views  on  the 
proposed  new  system  before  it  is  adopted.  The 
adoption  of  Standard  English  Braille  was  bad 
enough  with  its  prim  rules  and  arbitrary 
“  must  nots  ”  and  “  should  nots,”  but  at  least 
the  views  of  various  Braille  readers  were  asked, 
though  not  often,  I  am  afraid,  adopted.  Any¬ 
one  who  compares  what  a  flexible  adequate 
system  Standard  English  Braille  might  have 
been  with  the  present  “  hog-tied  ”  system — the 
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result  of  international  co-operation — will  not  be 
too  ready  to  accept  a  new  maths  code  just 
because  it  is  international.  Nor  will  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  drawn  up  by  brilliant  mathema¬ 
ticians  necessarily  recommend  it.  Did  these 
mathematicians  feel  it  with  their  fingers  ? 
Probably  not.  “  Feeling  ”  is  the  test  of  any 
Braille  system,  though  this  fact  is  seldom 
recognised.  If  the  great  Einstein  and  an 
ordinary  experienced  user  of  Braille  mathe¬ 
matical  symbols  differ  over  the  best  system  to 
be  adopted,  the  blind  man  is  more  likely  to  be 
right.  The  seeing  mathematician  is  almost 
indispensable  in  discussing  the  system,  but  the 
final  judgment  should  lie  with  the  users  of  that 
system — those  who  have  to  master  mathematics 
through  touch,  not  sight. 

Second,  textbooks.  The  producers  of  a 
Braille  textbook  should  answer  two  questions  : 
(1)  Have  they  set-out  the  text  in  the  manner 
most  suited  to  the  reader’s  fingers  ?  and  (2)  Have 
they  arranged  the  book  in  the  most  convenient 
manner  for  the  reader’s  use  ? 

(1)  Publishers  of  inkprint  textbooks  take  very 
great  care  to  present  the  subject  matter  so  as 
to  be  read  easily  and  satisfactorily  by  the  eye, 
and  they  are  not  above  taking  advice  as  changes 
in  subsequent  editions  show.  Braille  pub¬ 
lishers,  I  am  afraid,  adopt  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  follow  the  print.  A  moment’s 
thought  will  reveal  the  unwisdom  of  this 
procedure.  The  eye  can  take  a  wide  view  of 
the  printed  page,  the  finger  can  only  take  a  cell 
at  a  time,  and  the  blind  student  therefore  has 
to  assimilate  his  knowledge  in  a  fundamentally 
different  manner  from  the  seeing  student. 
Mr.  Hardcastle  has  convinced  many  people  of 
this  fact  in  his  writings  on  geography,  and  the 
N.I.B.  apparently  saw  his  point  and  published 
his  geography  specially  written  for  blind  pupils. 
I  do  not  advocate  that  this  should  be  done  in 
all  subjects,  but  I  do  advocate  (and  I  cannot 
sufficiently  stress  its  importance)  that  all 
Braille  textbooks  should  be  carefully  discussed 
by  competent  people  other  than  the  producers, 
and  be  “  set-out  ”  in  the  best  possible  manner 
for  the  fingers  of  Braille  readers. 

I  will  take  italicised  print  as  an  illustration. 
It  is  effectively  and  widely  used  in  inkprint 
books,  but  most  Braille  users  will  agree  that 
italics  are  generally  a  nuisance  and  often  a 
hindrance,  and  should  be  used  sparingly.  The 
eye  can  at  once  pick  out  the  italicised  passage 
on  a  printed  page,  but  the  finger  has  to  explore 
every  cell  of  every  line  till  he  comes  to  the 
italic  sign  and  even  then  is  not  impressed  with  its 
importance.  In  fact  the  unrestricted  use  of 
the  italic  sign  in  Braille  is  a  veritable  curse. 
For  instance,  in  the  Latin  textbook  “  Trien- 
nium  ”  every  word  in  the  vocabulary  is  preceded 


by  the  italic  sign.  One  surely  need  not  stress 
the  importance  of  the  first  cell  of  the  line  to  the 
finger  searching  for  the  required  word,  and  to 
fill  that  first  cell  with  a  useless,  and  certainly 
not  ornamental,  italic  sign  is  either  pure  thought¬ 
lessness  or  downright  wickedness.  But  this  is 
what  comes  of  following  the  print. 

(2)  The  second  question  seems  to  be  seldom 
asked  or,  at  any  rate,  its  importance  fully 
realised.  In  a  book  where  constant  reference  is 
made  to  numbered  sections,  much  valuable  time 
is  wasted  by  the  student  looking  for  that 
section  because  in  the  first  place  the  sections 
are  not  clearly  shown  and  in  the  second  place 
the  page  heading  does  not  give  the  number  of  the 
section.  This  need  not  be  and  should  not  be. 
The  new  plan  of  putting  the  equivalent  number 
of  the  printed  page  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Braille  page  heading  is  the  lazy  man’s  way  out, 
but  is  fairly  effective  if  adhered  to  throughout 
the  whole  book.  In  the  recent  Greek  textbook 
“  Deigma  ”  this  method  is  adopted  in  the  first 
two  volumes,  after  that  the  student  I  suppose  is 
meant  to  work  out  his  position  in  the  inkprint 
book  by  mathematical  computation.  This  book 
illustrates  another  most  important  point  that 
book-producers  should  bear  in  mind — that  is, 
where  possible,  to  adjust  the  order  of  the  book 
to  the  needs  of  the  Braille  volume.  The  last 
pages  of  volume  4  contain  the  beginning  of  the 
Greek-English  vocabulary.  This  is  continued 
in  volume  5  and  the  English-Greek  vocabulary 
is  begun.  Most  of  volume  6  is  required  to 
complete  this,  and  the  remaining  pages  occupied 
by  appendices.  These  appendices  would  just 
fit  the  space  in  volume  4  occupied  by  the  initial 
letters  of  the  vocabulary  and  thus  volume  5 
would  contain  the  whole  of  the  Greek-English 
and  volume  6  the  whole  of  the  English-Greek 
vocabulary.  Why  was  it  not  done  ? 

The  tradition  of  following  the  print  explicitly 
no  doubt  had  its  origin  in  combating  the  bad 
old  practice  often  adopted  by  voluntary  Braille 
writers  who  only  put  into  Braille  what  they 
thought  was  good  for  the  blind.  I  have  seen 
an  early  book  in  the  National  Library  where 
“  Dear  me  ”  was  substituted  for  every  good 
resounding  curse-word.  Still,  every  tradition, 
however  long  established,  some  day  must  be 
brought  to  judgment,  and  I  suggest  that  it  is 
time  that  common  sense  and  a  little  careful 
thought  be  applied  to  the  tradition  “  Follow 
the  print  explicitly.”  I  am  certain  there  are 
many  competent  people,  blind  and  seeing,  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  their  co-operation  gratis 
to  the  N.I.B.  in  making  our  textbooks  as  perfect 
as  the  limitations  of  Braille  will  allow. 

Yours,  etc., 

Hamish  M.  Lociihead. 

Edinburgh. 
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‘E  are  glad  to  include  in  this  month’s  issue  a  reply  from  Sir  Ian  Fraser  to 
Mr.  Ben  Purse’s  letter,  in  our  May  issue,  on  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  civilian 
blind.  This  discussion  is  not  merely  of  historical  interest.  At  a  time 
when  every  effort  is  needed  to  maintain  blind  welfare,  it  is  essential  for 
all  who  are  engaged  in  appealing  for  funds  to  be  able  to  judge  how  far 
the  response  to  appeals  is  due  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
T  T  blind  welfare  work  or  how  far  to  transitory  emotions  aroused  by  such 

feelings  as  “  the  poignancy  of  3,000  young  men  of  one  generation  being  blinded.  Let  us 
therefore  state  a  few  indubitable  facts. 

The  National  Institute  was  opened  in  1914,  before  the  War.  This  was  a  great  stride 
forward  and  was  made  possible  firstly  by  the  interest  aroused  by  the  appeals  of  the  late  Mr. 
H.  C.  Preece  from  1911  onwards  and  later  by  the  energy  and  genius  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
the  Institute’s  President,  who  received  from  an  obviously  sympathetic  public  a  net  sum  of 
nearly  £60,000  to  equip  the  new  building  and  develop  Braille  production.  On  the  outbreak 
of  war,  the  Institute’s  Council  at  once  directed  all  its  experience  and  energy  to  assist  blinded 
soldiers,  and  St.  Dunstan’s  was  founded  under  Sir  Arthur’s  personal  direction.  This  special 
activity  developed  so  rapidly  that  work  for  the  blind  as  a  whole  was  bound  to  suffer,  but  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  there  had  been  no  war,  the  impetus  given  to  that  work 
from  1911  onwards  would  have  continued,  in  gathering  strength,  during  the  years  1914^0 
1918.  Even  during  the  War  there  was  expansion.  In  1917,  for  instance,  the  first  Sunshine 
Home  for  Blind  Babies  was  founded,  and  we  mention  this  fact  because  we  believe  that  an 
appeal  for  blind  babies  is  equally  poignant  to  the  emotions  as  an  appeal  for  blinded  young 
men,  and  that  the  Sunshine  Homes  could  claim  to  have  aroused  as  much  interest  in  the  blind, 
on  the  emotional  side,  as  St.  Dunstan’s. 

When  the  connection  between  the  National  Institute  and  St.  Dunstan  s  was  severed,  the 
Institute  was  able  to  direct  all  the  resources  which  it  had  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  blinded 
soldiers  during  the  War,  towards  the  welfare  of  blind  civilians,  and  17  years  of  continuous 
growth  followed,  years  marked  by  increasing  co-operation  between  the  national  and  local 
voluntary  agencies  and  the  local  authorities. 

If  we  trace  the  path  of  legislation  for  the  blind  we  find,  similarly,  that  it  begins  long  before 
St.  Dunstan’s  was  founded.  An  international  conference  in  1905  resulted  in  a  resolution 
advocating  the  intervention  of  the  State  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  recognising  the  limitations 
of  voluntary  assistance.  For  some  years  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  an  agreed  Bill  which 
could  be  presented  to  Parliament,  and  in  1912  a  Bill  was  drafted.  Following  action  in  1913- 
the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  set  up  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  social  and  industrial 
conditions  of  the  blind.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  John  Burns, 
had,  in  the  meantime,  made  ophthalmia  neonatorum  compulsorily  notifiable,  an  immense  step 
forward  in  prevention.  In  1917  the  Committee  reported,  recommending  special  legislation, 
and  after  a  strenuous  campaign,  carried  on  by  the  National  League  of  the  Blind,  the  first  Blind 
Persons  Act  became  law  in  1920.  As  far  as  we  know,  no  one  connected  with  St.  Dunstan  s 
except  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  President  of  the  National  Institute,  took  any  part  in  this  campaign, 
and  the  Act  which  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  structure  of  blind  welfare  mainly 
owes  its  being  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  blind  rank  and  file,  mostly,  it  has  been  said, 
desperately  poor. 

Studying  these  two  lines  of  growth,  we  can  arrive  at  only  one  conclusion.  Although  such 
appeals  as  those  for  blinded  soldiers  and  blind  babies  may  have  helped  work  for  the  blind 
generally  by  an  appeal  to  the  emotions,  the  solid  structure  of  blind  welfare  to-day  is  due  to  two 
facts  :  the  strenuous  efforts  during  the  past  30  years  of  a  devoted  band  of  blind  civilians  aided 
by  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  the  awakening  during  the  same  period  of  the  social  conscience, 
exemplified  towards  the  blind  by  generous  giving,  practical  action,  intelligent  co-operation, 
and  benevolent  legislation.  The  Editor. 
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WELFARE  WORK  ON  A  NEW  ESTATE 

An  Account  of  the  Dagenham  Association  for  the 

Welfare  of  the  Blind 

By  JEAN  MACMILLAN ,  Secretary,  Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 


THE  problem  of  social  life  in 
new  housing  areas  has,  for 
years  past,  given  concern  to 
social  workers.  Houses  alone 
do  not  make  a  community, 
however  well  designed  they 
may  be  and  however  closely 
their  lay-out  accords  with  the 
principles  of  town  planning.  Tenants  on  new 
estates  are  drawn  from  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  from  overcrowded  districts  rich  with 
the  sense  of  neighbourhood  and  personal  friend¬ 
ship.  When  they  move  into  their  new  houses 
they  have  to  start  afresh  socially  ;  they  find 
themselves  strangers  among  strangers  in 
“  estates  ”  which  are  not  in  any  real  sense 
parishes,  or  neighbourhoods,  or  townships. 
The  problem,  which  has  vexed  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  human  values  of  life  on  those 
estates,  has  not  inaptly  been  called  that  of 
social  disintegration. 

Of  the  many  deliberate  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  develop  social  organisation  in  the  new 
housing  areas,  the  most  effective  have  been 
those  which  stimulated  the  initiative  of  the  new 
tenants  themselves.  The  formation  of  a  live 
and  vigorous  Blind  Association  on  one  of  the 
largest  new  estates  in  the  country,  that  of 
Dagenham  on  the  Essex  fringe  of  Greater 
London,  grew  first  in  the  minds  of  the  Dagen¬ 
ham  people  themselves.  The  enthusiasm  of  its 
promoters  overcame  the  special  difficulties, 
such  as  the  lack  of  cohesion,  long  distances, 
strange  neighbours,  small  houses,  and  the  want 
of  leaders  and  of  a  leisured  class.  A  local 
Committee  was  formed  of  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  including  representatives 
of  the  Urban  District  Council,  the  British 
Legion,  Toe  H  and  other  groups,  with  private 
members  who  had  had  experience  of  blind  wel¬ 
fare  work  in  the  areas  they  had  left.  The  driving 
motive  was  a  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  working  and  independent 
people  to  help  their  own  neighbours.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  was 
comprehensive,  the  official  members  of  the 
Committee  including  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Council,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the 
Chief  Librarian,  while  the  President  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Urban  District  Council.  At 
a  later  stage,  when  Dagenham  received  her 


Charter,  the  Charter  Mayor  gave  the  Associa¬ 
tion  his  blessing,  assuring  it  of  Borough  support, 
and  implying  as  his  only  criticism  that  it  had 
been,  if  anything,  too  modest  in  its  appeal  for 
local  help. 

The  need  for  co-operation  with  the  County 
services  was  understood,  and  the  Essex  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  and  the  Essex  County  Associa¬ 
tion  were  approached.  After  one  or  two  con¬ 
ferences  about  the  best  way  of  working  together 
an  agreement  was  made  with  the  County 
Association  that  funds  raised  in  Dagenham 
should  be  administered  locally,  and  the  Dagen¬ 
ham  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
held  its  inaugural  meeting  in  April,  1937, 
with  the  promise  of  an  initial  grant  of  £12 
from  the  Essex  County  Council,  and  an  invitation 
from  the  County  Association  for  affiliation  and 
representation  on  its  Committee.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  linking  up  also  with  the  national  services 
was  clear,  and  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
Helpers  of  the  Blind  circle  formed,  which  has 
organised  Geranium  Day  collections  for  the  last 
two  years,  raising  an  average  of  £40  to  £50. 

With  these  beginnings  the  building  up  of  an 
active  welfare  association  required  continuous 
and  devoted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  honorary 
officials  and  executive  committee,  who,  in  every 
case  after  a  full  day’s  work,  have  given  so  much 
time  and  energy  to  laying  sound  foundations. 
An  index  of  the  blind  residents  in  the  Urban 
District  of  Dagenham  was  first  made,  and  out 
of  a  population  of  some  50,000  it  was  found 
that  94  names  were  on  the  blind  register, 
and  57  on  the  defective-sighted  list.  (These 
numbers,  partly  because  of  evacuation,  have 
lately  been  reduced  to  55  blind  and  27  with 
defective  sight.)  The  co-operation  of  the  Home 
Teacher  for  the  area  was  then  sought  and  each 
case  was  personally  visited  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee.  The  magnitude  of  this  task  in 
itself  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Dagenham  streets, 
which  stretch  over  an  area  of  6,554  acres.  I 
remember,  for  example,  making  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  Dagenham  blind  when  I  got  off  the  train 
at  the  wrong  station  and  had  to  walk  for  a 
whole  hour  before  finding  her  house.  When 
in  the  end  I  did  arrive,  and  asked  the  elderly 
lady  who  had  come  down  from  London  some  two 
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years  before  how  she  liked  living  on  the  estate, 
she  replied  that  she  had  not  yet  been  out  as  it 
seemed  “  so  big  and  strange.”  This  then  was 
another  difficulty.  The  housing  estates  are 
designed  for  a  young  population,  but  many  of 
the  blind  fathers  and  mothers  have  had  to 
follow  their  married  sons  and  daughters  to 
their  new  homes,  and  are  doubly  in  need  of 
encouragement  to  make  social  contacts  of  their 
own. 

The  next  function  of  the  new  Association  was, 
therefore,  to  open  a  Social  Club  at  the  Council 
Offices  at  Valence  House,  a  fine  old  building, 
where,  except  for  a  short  pause  in  this  last 
winter  of  frosts  and  black-out,  fortnightly 
meetings  have  been  held  in  a  particularly  cheer¬ 
ful  atmosphere.  The  room  at  Valence  House 
is  a  beautifully  lit  one,  with  a  bright  polished 
floor,  walls  hung  with  old  etchings  and  engrav¬ 
ings,  decorated  with  pottery  and  brass  relics 
of  old  Dagenham  ;  and  it  was  not  just  one’s  own 
imagination  that  saw  this  noble  combination 
of  the  old  and  the  new  reflected  in  the  faces 
of  the  many  blind  people  present.  Through 
these  regular  meetings  of  music,  entertainment 
or  games,  many  friendships  are  started  ;  people 
find  that  they  live  in  the  same  street  and  can 
visit  each  other  ;  individual  needs  become  known 
to  the  Committee  and  coal  or  clothing  or 
medicines  can  be  supplied  without  delay  from 
some  of  the  funds  raised  locally  by  whist  drives 
or  from  cinema  collections.  Or  it  may  be  that 


PROBLEMS  OF 

T  is  proverbially  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event,  and  many  of  us  have  found  the  arm¬ 
chair  critic  of  evacuation  plans  a  maddeningly 
irritating  person.  Evacuation— let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  it — is  bound  at  best  to  be 
only  a  very  partial  success  ;  but  there  may  be 
no  alternative,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
make  it  as  limited  a  failure  as  we  can.  The 
people  who  say  glibly,  “  Personally  I  always 
said  from  the  beginning  that  it  would  never 
work  ”  are  really  not  as  prescient  as  they  believe. 
Anyone  could  have  told  them  that  the  removal 
of  small  children  from  their  mothers,  the 
separation  of  wives  from  their  husbands,  the  up¬ 
rooting  of  elderly  sightless  people  from  their 
familiar  surroundings,  could  never  “  succeed 
but  at  least  it  may  save  the  evacuee  from  mental 
anguish,  death  or  maiming,  and  who  can  question 
that  even  the  major  discomforts  of  an  uncon¬ 
genial  billet  are  not  preferable  to  bombardment  ? 

Further,  and  this  the  critic  often  overlooks, 
evacuation  is  not  carried  out  solely  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  those  removed  from  a  dangerous 


an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  appropriate  society. 
The  Rotary  Club  supplies  white  walking  sticks. 
The  Essex  Rural  Community  Council  helped  to 
organise  the  first  summer  outing  to  Southend. 
In  1939  the  outing  was  farther  afield,  and  the 
Dagenham  blind,  realising  a  long-cherished 
dream,  spent  a  day  at  Margate.  These  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  local  organisation 
can  function.  The  supervision  of  wireless  sets 
is  also  undertaken.  Free  passes  for  the  blind 
have  been  obtained  at  local  cinemas,  and  the 
Borough  Library  undertakes  to  receive  Braille 
books  from  the  National  Library  and  to  distri¬ 
bute  them  to  individual  readers  on  the  estate, 
thus  saving  them  the  trouble  of  posting,  which 
in  a  spread-out  area  may  be  more  of  a  difficulty 
than  is  imagined.  A  further  development  is 
hoped  for  in  the  provision  of  a  room  for  handi¬ 
crafts  which  will  allow  a  little  more  space  for 
working  than  can  be  found  in  the  prescribed 
Council  house. 

The  Association  has  now  completed  its  second 
year  of  active  work.  This  short  sketch  of  its 
growth  and  activities  may  cause  some  envy  to 
older  groups  for  it  has  been  born  of  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  of  new  beginnings,  and  has 
been  guided  by  the  sure  counsel  of  co-operation. 
There  is  a  sense  of  pride  that  it  has  taken  root  so 
quickly  in  difficult  conditions,  and  in  these  days 
of  ruthless  destruction  it  is  pleasing  to  con¬ 
template  something  so  constructive  as  this  good 
example  of  local  government. 


EVACUATION 

area  ;  persons  who  by  reason  of  physical  dis¬ 
ability  may  add  to  the  responsibilities  and  danger 
of  those  obliged  to  remain,  should  be  prepared,  if 
required,  to  evacuate.  And  even  this  is  not 
the  whole  story,  as  we  know  from  recent  hap¬ 
penings  in  France,  where  pitiful  fleeing  groups 
of  women,  children  and  aged  persons  added  to 
the  congestion  of  roads  already  packed  with 
soldiers,  and  were  either  responsible  for  holding 
up  important  military  movements  when  the 
armies  were  humane,  or  were  ruthlessly  struck 
down  where  humanity  was  sacrificed  to  ex¬ 
pediency.  Had  those  able  to  do  so  left  their 
homes  earlier,  the  congestion  would  at  least 
have  been  relieved. 

The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  recently  issued  to  Local  Authorities 
and  Voluntary  Agencies  a  circular  based  on  the 
results  of  a  survey  made  on  the  question  of 
evacuation.  The  Association  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  to  find  out  how  the  original  scheme  had 
worked  out,  what  its  weak  points  were,  and 
how,  should  the  Government  decide  upon  a 
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further  scheme,  these  weak  points  might  be 
avoided.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  moment,  no 
further  general  Government  scheme  is  contem¬ 
plated,  but  we  live  in  times  when  the  decision 
of  to-day  is  obsolete  to-morrow,  and  the  enquiry 
may  thus  prove  to  have  been  worth  while. 

The  Association  has  summed  up  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  under  the  following  six  heads  : — 

1.  That  before  evacuation  takes  place  certain 
details  should  be  settled,  such  as  fixing  respon¬ 
sibility  for  payment  of  home  rent,  assessing  the 
scale  receivable  by  the  evacuee  and  the  amount 
payable  by  the  evacuee  for  his  board-lodging, 
and  deciding  the  extent  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  householder  towards  the  newcomer. 

2.  That  reception  areas  should  be  given  in 
advance  some  indication  of  the  numbers  to  be 
expected,  and  some  general  facts  about  them. 

This  appears  to  be  an  important  point.  It 
would  certainly  be  helpful  if  the  Secretary  of  an 
evacuation  area  would,  aided  by  the  home 
teacher’s  personal  knowledge  of  home  circum¬ 
stances,  supply  the  Secretary  of  the  reception 
area  with  a  brief  confidential  case-paper ;  in 
this  way  the  ultra-respectable  who  have  always 
kept  themselves  to  themselves  may  be  sent  to 
homes  where  respectability  is  welcome,  and  the 
untidy  cheerful  rather  happy-go-lucky  people, 
who  would  fit  badly  into  a  genteel  home,  may 
be  billeted  in  a  less  rarefied  atmosphere,  where 
a  quick  one  round  the  corner  is  not  regarded  with 
chilly  disapproval. 

3.  That  blind  persons  should  if  possible  be 
grouped,  in  order  that  their  familiar  home  teacher 
may  be  accessible  to  them,  and  that  friends  and 
acquaintances  should  be  evacuated  to  the  same 
place. 

4.  That  the  aged  and  infirm  should  not  be 
sent  away  if  they  are  likely  to  be  unduly  dis¬ 
tressed  or  to  require  more  care  and  attention 
than  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  those  into 
whose  homes  they  are  sent.  And  that  no  mental 
cases  should  be  evacuated. 

5.  That  care  should  be  taken  not  to  include 
unregistered  persons. 

6.  That  where  the  numbers  justify  it,  hostels 
as  well  as  private  billets  should  be  provided. 

The  memorandum  does  not  specifically  men¬ 
tion  cleanliness  ;  but  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of 
the  evacuation  area  to  see  that  those  sent  away 
are  clean  in  person,  and  provided  with  a  change 
of  clean  and  adequate  clothing.  It  has  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  while  one  may  muddle  along  in 
one’s  own  room  without  being  over-particular, 
it  is  quite  another  matter  when  someone  else’s 
home  is  involved  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  house¬ 
holder  to  ask  her  to  take  in  a  visitor  who  is  not 
above  reproach  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned. 

Another  point  not  specifically  dealt  with  in 
the  memorandum  is  one  that  those  who  have 


had  to  do  with  evacuees  hear  constantly  stressed: 
it  is  the  feeling  of  “  not  being  wanted.”  And 
unfortunately,  however  glibly  we  may  try  to 
reassure  those  who  tell  us  that  they  do  not  feel 
welcome  in  their  new  surroundings,  we  realise 
that  their  misgivings  are  probably  well  founded. 
The  homes  in  which  they  are  billeted  are 
generally  limited  in  space,  and  the  blind  person, 
unlike  the  seeing,  cannot  take  himself  off  for  a 
walk  when  he  feels  de  trop.  In  one  area  a  weekly 
Monday  morning  concert  is  arranged  at  the 
Social  Centre,  so  that  the  blind  evacuees  need 
no  longer  feel  that  they  are  getting  in  the  way 
of  the  family  wash  ;  and  where  possible  a  Social 
Centre  that  is  open  every  day  in  the  week  and 
can  provide  a  light  midday  meal  and  tea  would 
be  a  great  boon.  If  numbers  do  not  permit  of 
this,  perhaps  people  who  cannot  undertake  the 
full  responsibility  of  receiving  a  blind  man  or 
woman  into  their  homes  might  be  prepared  to 
offer  hospitality  for  a  day  once  a  week,  perhaps 
on  Sunday,  so  that  the  householder  may  have 
her  day  of  rest,  and  the  family  be  freed  from 
the  restrictions  that  an  outsider,  however 
pleasant,  necessarily  imposes. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  E.  Clement  Davies,  K.C.,  M.P.,  has 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
*  *  * 

In  succession  to  Mr.  N.  Crombie,  whose 
resignation  was  announced  in  the  April  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon,  Mr.  John  Taberner 
has  taken  up  his  duties  as  Appeals  Secretary  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  Mr.  Taberner  was 
Organiser  and  Director  of  the  N ational  Grey  Cross 
Campaign,  and  previously  was  Organising  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Archbishop’s  £250,000  Appeal  in 
the  Diocese  of  York  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Liver-, 
pool’s  £250,000  Building  Campaign. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  R.  D.  Smedley  has  resigned  the  Honorary 
Secretaryship  of  the  West  Sussex  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bradshaw. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  G.  T.  Garlick,  well  known  among 
Bristol  organists,  has  accepted  the  appointment 
of  organist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  George 
Church,  Brandon  Hill.  He  received  his  musical 
education  at  Bristol  Grammar  School  and  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind.  He  has  been 
organist  at  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Simon’s 
churches,  Bristol. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE-IV. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


CN  another  page  of  this  journal 
k  we  have  discussed  a  problem 
^  of  National  Health  Insurance 
■  that  has  arisen  as  a  result 
H  of  the  administration  of 
W  various  Acts  of  Parliament. 
^  It  is  not  possible  to  antici¬ 
pate  every  difficulty  that  is 
likely  to  arise  though  the  body  of  case  law  in 
connection  with  appeals  is  now  fairly  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  it  can  be  said  with  tolerable 
certainty  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  subject  that  the  legal  position  is  clear  on 
almost  every  issue  that  is  likely  to  baffle  the 
amateur. 

In  the  present  article  we  are  proposing 
further  to  discuss  sickness  and  disablement 
benefits.  These  are  cash  benefits  paid  to  an 
insured  person  while  incapacitated  as  a  result 
of  sickness,  that  is,  some  specific  disease  or 
bodily  or  mental  disablement  of  which  due 
notice  has  to  be  given  to  his  Approved  Society. 
Sickness  Benefit  begins  on  the  fourth  day  of 
incapacity  and  continues  for  twenty-six  weeks. 
In  calculating  the  twenty-six  weeks,  distinct 
periods  of  incapacity  separated  by  intervals 
of  less  than  twelve  months  are  linked  together 
and  treated  as  if  they  formed  a  single  illness. 
Disablement  Benefit  becomes  payable  when  the 
insured  person  remains  incapacitated  after  he 
has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  Sickness  Benefit 
and  continues  so  long  as  the  incapacity  lasts, 
but  Sickness  and  Disablement  Benefit  both 
cease  to  be  payable  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

It  must  be  observed  that  an  insured  person 
is  not  entitled  to  Sickness  Benefit  until  he  has 
been  insured  for  twenty-six  weeks  and  twenty- 
six  weekly  contributions  have  been  paid  since 
last  entry  into  insurance  ;  he  is  not  entitled  to 
Disablement  Benefit  until  there  have  been  104 
weeks  of  insurance  and  104  contributions  have 
been  paid. 

The  ordinary  rates  of  Sickness  Benefit  are 
15s.  a  week  for  men,  12s.  a  week  for  unmarried 
women  and  widows,  and  10s.  a  week  for  married 
women.  But  until  104  weeks  have  elapsed  and 
104  contributions  have  been  paid  the  rates  are 
9s.  a  week  for  men  and  7s.  6d.  a  week  for  women 
(all  classes).  The  ordinary  rates  of  Disablement 
Benefit  are  7s.  6d.  a  week  for  men,  6s.  a  week 
for  unmarried  women  and  widows,  and  5s.  a 
week  for  married  women. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
rate  of  Sickness  or  Disablement  Benefit  actually 


payable  to  an  individual  insured  person  is  subject 
to  that  person’s  contribution  record.  If  he  has 
a  credit  of  less  than  fifty  contributions  in  a 
period  from  July  in  one  year  to  June  in  the 
next,  known  as  the  “  contribution  year,” 
his  right  to  benefit  in  the  next  succeeding 
calendar  year,  known  as  the  “  benefit  year,” 
may  be  reduced,  in  conformity  with  a  prescribed 
scale,  or  even  suspended.  He  can,  however, 
make  good  the  deficit  by  payment  of  arrears  of 
contributions  within  a  specified  time  (known  as 
the  “  period  of  grace  ”)  after  the  contribution 
year. 

An  insured  person  is  excused  contributions 
for  weeks  during  which  he  proves,  by  submitting 
weekly  medical  certificates,  that  he  is  incapable 
of  work.  An  insured  person  other  than  a  volun¬ 
tary  contributor  is  similarly  excused  contribu¬ 
tions  for  weeks  of  proved  genuine  unemployment. 
The  normal  method  of  proving  unemployment 
is  by  registration  at  the  Employment  Exchange 
or  other  local  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
where  his  Health  Insurance  contribution  card 
is  franked  for  each  contribution  week  during 
the  whole  of  which  he  proves  that  he  was  avail¬ 
able  for  insurable  work  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  it. 

Sickness  and  Disablement  Benefits  are  paid 
by  the  Approved  Society  of  which  the  insured 
person  is  a  member.  Notice  of  incapacity  must 
be  given  to  the  Society  as  soon  as  possible  after 
incapacity  begins,  and  the  commencement  of 
Sickness  Benefit  is  deferred  if  he  fails  without 
reasonable  excuse  to  give  the  notice  within  the 
first  three  days  of  the  incapacity.  An  insured 
person  ordinarily  proves  incapacity  and  obtains 
benefit  by  sending  to  the  Society  weekly  medical 
certificates  obtained  from  his  doctor  on  a  special 
form  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Sickness  or  Disablement  Benefit  is  not  payable 
for  a  period  of  incapacity  due  to  an  accident  or 
industrial  disease  for  which  compensation  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts,  or  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  or  damages  at 
common  law,  are  recovered  or  recoverable 
unless  the  weekly  value  of  the  compensation  is 
less  than  the  insurance  benefit  that  would 
otherwise  be  payable,  in  which  case  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  payable  as  benefit. 

It  should  be  noted  here  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  are  specially  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  blind  welfare  services  that  an 
accident  resulting  in  blindness  for  which 
compensation  can  be  claimed  and  for  which 
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payments  are  being  made  in  excess  of  the  normal 
benefits  accruing  under  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  Acts  do  not  entitle  the  injured  person  to 
claim  full  sickness  benefits  under  the  Acts. 
Cases  are  on  record  in  which  an  injured  person 
has  inadvertently  received  sickness  pay  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  ordinarily  paid  during 
periods  of  sickness,  but  when  compensation 
awards  have  been  determined  the  Approved 
Society  has  naturally  claimed  a  refund  of  sums 
that  have  been  advanced  under  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  situation. 

An  insured  person  who  is  a  patient  in  a 
hospital  or  similar  institution  maintained  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  or  out  of  public  funds 
cannot  receive  payment  of  Sickness  or  Disable¬ 
ment  Benefit  while  in  the  hospital.  During 
such  a  period  the  benefit  is  payable,  wholly 
or  in  part,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Approved 
Society,  to  his  dependants,  if  any.  The  amount 
of  any  benefit  not  so  disbursed  may,  if  the 
insured  person  so  authorises,  be  applied  towards 
defraying  any  expenses  for  which  he  may  be 
or  become  liable  otherwise  than  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  payment  of  house  rent  or  provision 
of  comforts),  or  any  balance  may,  with  his 
authority,  be  paid  to  the  hospital  towards  the 
cost  of  his  maintenance.  Any  balance  of 
benefit  (up  to  a  maximum  of  £50)  remaining 
unpaid  when  the  insured  person  leaves  hospital 
is  then  payable  to  him  by  instalments  or,  if  he 
dies  in  the  hospital,  forms  part  of  his  estate. 

Medical  referees,  known  as  Regional  Medical 
Officers,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Minister 
to  advise  Approved  Societies  in  cases  of  doubt 
as  to  incapacity  for  work,  and,  in  consultation 
with  the  insurance  doctors  concerned,  to  ex¬ 
amine  insured  persons  admittedly  incapable  of 
work,  with  a  view  to  expediting  the  restoration 
of  working  capacity. 

In  this  category  there  is  a  further  benefit 
which  can  be  claimed  and  is  payable  under 
specified  conditions  ;  that  benefit  is  known  as 
Maternity  Benefit  and  is  available  as  follows : 
The  benefit  consists  of  a  payment  of  40s.  on  the 
confinement  of  the  wife  of  an  insured  man, 
or  of  a  woman  who  is  herself  insured.  It  is  not 
payable  unless  the  person  on  whose  insurance 
it  is  claimed  has  been  in  insurance  for  forty-two 
weeks  and  has  forty-two  actual  contributions 
to  his  credit.  The  amount  of  benefit,  unlike 
Sickness  and  Disablement  Benefits,  is.  not 
subject  to  reduction  on  account  of  arrears  of 
contributions,  but  if  an  insured  person  has  a 
credit  of  less  than  twenty-six  contributions 
in  any  contribution  year,  the  right  to  Maternity 
Benefit  is  suspended  during  the  ensuing  benefit 
year.  The  benefit  is  administered  by  Approved 
Societies.  It  is  in  all  cases  the  mother’s  benefit, 
and  if  she  authorises  her  husband  to  receive 


payment  on  her  account  he  is  required  in  law 
to  pay  the  money  over  to  her.  Where  both 
husband  and  wife  are  insured  persons  a  double 
Maternity  Benefit  is  payable,  and  a  double 
payment  is  also  made  if  the  wife  only  is  insured. 

In  the  next  article  we  propose  to  examine 
and  explain  extra  and  miscellaneous  benefits, 
for  there  is  much  of  interest  to  be  said  in  this 
connection,  from  which  the  average  reader 
should  derive  guidance  that  may  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  him  in  the  future. 


OBITUARY 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of : — 

Patrick  Thomas  Keily,  of  Alford,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  aged  53  years.  He  was  born  at  Limerick 
and  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  two  years.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  where  he  was  also  trained  as  a  piano 
tuner,  and  obtained  the  A.R.C.O.  He  began 
work  as  a  piano  tuner  in  London  but  he  soon 
moved  to  Alford,  where  he  became  a  prominent 
local  figure.  During  the  Great  War  he  took  up 
journalism  and  in  spite  of  many  difficulties, 
became  a  representative  of  a  number  of  local 
newspapers.  He  also  became  well  known  to  the 
London  “  Dailies  ”  as  a  free  lance  journalist, 
and  has  contributed  to  The  New  Beacon. 

Since  1931,  Mr.  Keily  had  served  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Lindsey  Blind 
Society,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Blind  Welfare 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Lindsey  County  Council 
since  its  formation  in  1935.  During  recent 
years  he  has  been  a  keen  Esperantist  and 
attended  International  Esperanto  Conferences 
at  Warsaw,  Vienna  and  Oslo,  frequently 
travelling  alone.  He  also  appreciated  cruising 
holidays. 

The  cheerful  courage  and  determination  he 
displayed  in  all  his  endeavours  have  earned  for 
him  considerable  admiration,  and  much  sym¬ 
pathy  is  felt  for  his  widow  and  son. 

J.  I.  C.  O’Shea,  of  Onchan,  Isle  of  Man, 
aged  66.  He  was  Head  Postmaster  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  from  1928-36  and  it  was  during  his 
Secretaryship  of  the  Douglas  Rotary  Club 
that  he  became  interested  in  blind  welfare  work 
and  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Manx 
Blind  Welfare  Society  in  1936.  He  was  appointed 
as  its  first  Hon.  Secretary,  a  position  which  he 
still  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  deep 
interest  in  all  forms  of  work  for  the  blind  and 
his  cheerful  disposition  and  practical  help 
endeared  him  not  only  to  the  blind  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  but  to  all  who  came  into  contact  with 
him. 
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Alderman  Major  John  G.  Paris,  T.D.,  J.P., 

of  Liverpool,  aged  71.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  work  for  the  blind  both  nationally 
and  locally.  In  addition  to  being  Chairman  of 
the  Merseyside  Committee  for  over  15  years  he 
was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
His  presence  and  influence  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  connected  with  blind  welfare  work 
in  Merseyside. 

Major  Paris  was  also  keenly  interested  in 
ambulance  work  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ellen  Gouge,  wife  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Gouge,  of  Rochester,  a  keen  and  valuable 
worker  for  the  Rochester  Blind  and  Cripple  Guild, 
of  which  she  was  Hon.  Secretary  for  six  years. 

John  Joseph  Crosfield,  J.P.,  of  Embley 
Park,  Romsey,  aged  74.  In  him  Hampshire 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  generous  philanthropists, 
and  the  blind  generally  a  friend  always  deeply 
and  practically  interested  in  their  welfare. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  from 
November,  1926,  to  March,  1938,  and  did  specially 
valuable  work  as  a  member  of  the  Home 
Industries  Board  of  Directors.  He  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  was  a  most  generous 
benefactor  to  other  Hampshire  institutions, 
especially  to  the  Romsey  and  District  Hospital 
and  the  Royal  South  Hants  and  Southampton 
Hospital. 

John  Viall,  of  East  Grinstead,  aged  54.  He 
was  a  good  and  valuable  friend  of  the  Sunshine 
Home  for  Blind  Babies  at  East  Grinstead. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

South  Shields  Blind  Knitters. — The  blind 
women  of  South  Shields  have,  since  last  October, 
knitted  up  £20-worth  of  wool,  that  is  more  than 
700  ounces.  They  have  been  working  for  many 
organisations  for  the  troops  and  for  evacuees.. 

Barclay  Girls’  Successes  at  Brighton  Festival. — 
The  Barclay  School  for  Blind  and  Partially 
Sighted  Girls  entered  11  groups  for  the  Brighton 
Musical  Festival,  and  the  results  were  as 
follows  : — 

Dalcroze  Eurhythmies — - 
Intermediate  Group 
Advanced  Group 
Sword  Dancing 
Percussion  Band 
Choral  Speaking,  Junior  Group 
Pipes — 1st  Group 

„  2nd  ,, 

„  3rd  ,, 

„  4th  ,, 


HOME  WORKERS  AND 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 

By  BEN  PURSE 

IN  the  December,  1939,  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  full  particulars  were  given  of  an 
important  decision  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  on  the  insurability  of  blind  home 
workers.  It  was  held 

“  That  the  applicant  [Alfonse  C.  Barbier]  whilst 
engaged  in  making  baskets  for  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  of  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i, 
during  the  period  1922  to  December,  1937,  was  not 
employed  as  an  out  worker  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (c)  of  part  1  of  the  first  schedule  to  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act,  1936,  and  was  not 
employed  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Act  or  the 
Acts  repealed  by  that  Act.” 

A  number  of  similar  decisions  have  been  given 
on  appeal  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  endorsing 
this  decision. 

Recently  the  authorities  of  Henshaw’s  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  having  rearranged  the 
scheme  under  which  a  number  of  blind  piano¬ 
forte  tuners  are  employed,  applied  for  two  of 
these  workers  to  be  insured  under  National 
Health  Insurance  Acts.  It  appears  that  there 
is  a  definite  contract  of  service  between  the 
Institution  and  their  employees,  and  that  under 
the  circumstances  they  are  accordingly  eligible 
for  insurance  and  will  presumably  be  admitted 
to  one  or  other  of  the  Approved  Societies.  The 
Institution  agrees  to  provide  employment  for 
its  pianoforte  tuners,  to  allocate  work  to  them, 
to  obtain  payment  for  this  work  from  the 
Institution’s  clients  and  to  pay  wages  in  agreed 
amounts  to  those  who  are  so  employed  under 
this  contract  of  service.  The  work  will  not 
only  be  supervised,  but  a  special  officer  is 
employed  by  the  Institution  to  canvass  and 
solicit  work,  and  the  Institution  will  deduct  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  charge  made  for  each 
tuning,  which  will  in  some  measure  indemnify 
the  Organisation  to  the  extent  of  providing  a 
proportion  of  the  expenses  incurred.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  conditions  existing 
under  these  arrangements  differ  fundamentally 
from  those  generally  obtaining  under  a  Home 
Workers  Scheme,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
constituting  a  contract  of  service  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee.  At  a  recent 
interview  which  took  place  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  an  official  of  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  this  decision  was 
discussed,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  accurately 
reflects  the  position  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Law. 


Challenge  Cup. 
2nd. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

1st. 

1st. 

2nd. 

1st. 

1st. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC  PUBLICATIONS, 

JUNE,  1940. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Braille  music  was  issued  in  letter- 
press  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
October  28th,  1939.  The  prices  in  this  catalogue  were 
based  on  the  revised  schedule  and  came  into  force,  in 
respect  of  all  Braille  music  published  by  the  National 
Institute,  on  November  1st,  1939. 

Church  :  s.  d. 

16,969  Williams,  Vaughan.  A  Hymn  of  Free¬ 
dom  (Solo  or  Voices  in  Unison)  .  .  06 

Organ  : 

16960  Rheinberger.  Sonata  No.  20  in  F, 

Op.  196  .  .  . .  .  .  ..20 

Piano  : 

16.965  Dvorak.  Slavonic  Dance  No.  3  in  D, 

Op.  46  . .  .  .  . .  ..06 

16.966  Dvorak.  Slavonic  Dance  No.  4  in  F, 

Op.  46  . .  . .  . .  ..06 

16,972  Heller.  Tarentelle  in  A  flat,  Op.  85, 

No.  2  . .  . .  .  .  ..06 

16,979  Rachmaninoff.  Serenade  in  B  flat 

minor,  Op.  3,  No.  5  . .  .  .  ..06 

16,971  Tschaikowsky.  Waltz  from  “  The 

Sleeping  Princess  ”  (arr.  by  Siloti)  . .  06 

Dance  : 

16,982  Brown,  N.  Good  Morning,  Song  Fox- 

Trot  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..06 

18,044  Gay,  N.  Let  the  People  Sing,  Song 

Fox-  Trot  .  .  . .  . .  ..06 

18,045  Kennedy,  J.  There’s  a  Boy  Coming 

Home  on  Leave,  Marching  Song  .  .  06 

18,046  Little  L.  A  Little  Rain  Must  Fall, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..06 

16.974  Strauss,  J.  Tales  from  the  Vienna 

Woods,  Waltz  (Easy  Transcription 
by  Krome)  .  .  . .  . .  ..06 

16973  Strauss,  J.  Emperor,  Waltz  (Easy 

Transcription  by  Krome)  .  .  .  .  06 

Songs  : 

16.967  Davies.  Walford.  Sweet  Content,  E 

flat  :  Bj — F1  . .  . .  . .  ..06 

16970  Greenhill,  Harold.  There’s  a  Song  in 

the  Woods,  A  flat  :  E — A1  . .  ..06 

16.968  Moeran,  E.  J.  (arr.  by).  The  Little 

Milkmaid  (Suffolk  Folk-Song),  F  : 

C— D1  . 06 

16,959  Stanford.  Songs  of  the  Sea  (Baritone 

Solo  and  Chorus)  .  .  .  .  ..20 

(1)  Drake’s  Drum  ; 

(2)  Outward  Bound  ; 

(3)  Devon,  O  Devon  ; 

(4)  Homeward  Bound  ; 

(5)  The  old  Superb. 

Two-Part  Song  : 

16.975  Greenhill,  Harold.  Silver  (Equal  Voices)  o  6 

Three-Part  Song  : 

16,905  Rebikoff.  Slumber  Song  (Female 

Voices) . .  . .  .  .  . .  ..06 
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Four-Part  Songs  :  s.  d. 

i6,977  Farmer,  J.  To  Take  the  Air  a  Bonny 

Lass  was  Walking,  O.  &  V.S.  ..06 

16,976  Morley,  T.  It  was  a  Lover  and  his 

Lass,  O.  &  S.S.  .  .  . .  . .  10 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are 
in  Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Books  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra,  or  in 
Stiff  Covers  at  9 d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Braille  Pandas  :  s.  d. 

18,009  No.  20.  Feeding  the  People  in  War¬ 
time,  by  Sir  John  Orr  and  David 
Lubbock  .  .  . .  . .  net  o  6 

18,010-18,012  No.  21.  Ten  Little  Niggers,  by 

Agatha  Christie.  3  Vols.  . .  net  o  6 

Braille  Readers: 

Six  Essays,  by  E.  V.  Lucas  ( see  below). 

Educational — Foreign  Languages  :  s.  d. 

16,922-16,924  French  Course  for  Schools,  A, 

Part  II,  by  Herbert  F.  Collins. 

3  Vols.  F 159  . 56 

16,930  Graded  German  Passages,  compiled  by 

C.  E.  Stockton.  F55  . .  ..56 

Essays  : 

16.990  Six  Essays  (from  “  Only  the  other 

Day”  and  “Visibility  Good,”  by 
E.  V.  Lucas).  Interlined,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Character ,  Intermediate  size. 

F56 . 5  9 

Fiction  : 

16,918-16,920  Tropic  Rome,  by  Dennis  Kin¬ 
caid.  3  Vols.  F 166.  .  .  . .  59 

16,931-16,937  Scarlet  Imposter,  The,  by  Dennis 

Wheatley.  7  Vols.  F429  . .  63 

16,866-1,868  Catt  Out  of  the  Bag,  by  Clifford 

Witting.  3  Vols.  F 206  . .  .  .  70 

16,869-16,873  Live  and  Kicking  Ned,  by  John 

Masefield.  5  Vols.  F316  . .  6  6 

Games  : 

18.001-18,002  Bridge,  Books  on  :  Squeezes, 

Coups  and  End  Plays,  by  E.  Hall 
Downes.  2  Vols.  F 132  . .  ..76 

16.991  Summary  of  the  Stern  Austrian  System 

of  Bridge,  A.  Pamphlet.  E19  ..  1  9 

Maps  : 

Map  of  Scandinavian  War  Area.  Pam¬ 
phlet.  E.4  .  .  .  .  . .  net  o  1 

Poetry  : 

16,879  Poems  and  Ballads,  Selections  from,  by 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Pocket 
size.  F32  . .  . .  . .  ..36 

Religious  : 

The  New  Testament,  A  New  Translation  by 
James  Moffatt.  The  following  books  complete 
Moffatt’s  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Gospels.  Intermediate  size  : — 

16,876  1st  and  2nd  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon, 
Hebrews,  James,  1st  and  2nd  Peter, 

1st,  2nd  and  3rd  John,  Jude.  1  Vol. 

F75 . 7  6 

16,878  Revelation.  1  Vol.  F 37  . .  ..40 

Catholic  Truth  Society  Booklets  (produced  with 
the  kind  assistance  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society) : 

16.914  How  to  Converse  with  God,  by  the  Rev. 

M.  Boutauld,S.  J.  Pocket  size.  F21..  2  6 

16.915  Before  the  Threshold,  by  Leonard 

Boase,  S.J.  Pocket  size.  F 22  .  .  2  6 
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ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Classics  :  Vols. 

Livingstone,  Sir  R.  W.  Portrait  of  Socrates 
(with  translations  of  the  Apology,  Crito  and 
Phaedo  of  Plato)  .  .  . .  .  •  •  •  3 

English  Literature  : 

Jackson,  Holbrook.  The  Eighteen  Nineties  .  .  4 

Williams,  C.  (Abridged  by,  from  Sir  E.  Cham¬ 
bers’s  “  William  Shakespeare  ”)  ;  Short  Life 
of  Shakespeare  .  .  . .  .  .  .  •  •  •  4 

History  : 

Belloc,  Hilaire.  Characters  of  the  Reformation  3 
Petrie,  Sir  C.  The  Stuarts  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

L& w  • 

Kelly’s  Draftsman.  Ed.  by  J.  A.  Reid  and  C.  J. 

F.  Atkinson  .  .  . .  . .  . .  ..12 

Modern  Languages  : 

Corneille.  Cinna  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  1 

Philosophy  : 

Hume,  D.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Bk.  1  .  .  4 

Political  Science  : 

Curry,  W.  B.  Case  for  Federal  Union  .  .  .  .  3 

Nicolson,  H.  Why  Britain  is  at  War  .  .  .  .  2 

Wells,  H.  G.  New  World  Order.  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Theology  and  Religion  : 

Underhill,  Evelyn.  Abba  . .  .  .  . .  1 

NEW  APPARATUS. 

Watches. 

The  price  of  the  best  quality  Nickel  Pocket  Watch 
has  now  been  fixed  at  2  guineas. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.l. 


ADDITIONS. 


Fiction  :  Vols. 

Bowers,  Dorothy.  Postscript  to  Poison  .  .  4 

Duke,  Winifred.  King  of  the  Highland  Hearts  5 
Keyte,  J.  C.  Daughter  of  Cathay  .  .  .  .  4 

King-Hall,  M.  Lady  Sarah  . .  .  .  .  .  b 

Lancaster,  G.  B.  Promenade  .  .  .  .  . .  7 

Seaford,  Caroline.  Dear  Family..  ..  ..  5 

Swan,  Annie  S.  Gates  of  Eden  .' .  .  .  .  .  4 

Wallace,  Edgar.  Calendar  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Wentworth,  Patricia.  Fear  by  Night  .  .  .  .  4 

Westcott,  E.  N.  David  Harum.  .  ..  ..  5 


Miscellaneous  : 

Belloc,  H.  Cautionary  Verses  . .  .  .  . .  1 

Blessed  John  Bosco,  by  a  Salesian  Co-operator  .  .  1 

Cecil,  Lord  David.  The  Young  Melbourne  and 
the  Story  of  His  Marriage  with  Caroline 
Lamb.  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  .  .  .  .  3 

*Collins,  H.  F.  French  Course  for  Schools — 

Part  I  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  3 

*Kerlin,  R.  T.  Negro  Poets  and  Their  Poems  .  .  3 

*McFee,  H.  Derelicts  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  6 

Mein  Kampf,  Extracts  from  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Milne,  A.  A.  It’s  Too  Late  Now. .  ..  ..  4 

Mottram,  R.  H.  Trader’s  Dream  .  .  .  .  5 

Paderewski,  I.  and  M.  Lawton.  Paderewski 
Memoirs  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  .  8 

Pius  XII,  Pope.  Darkness  Over  the  Earth  . .  1 

*  Robinson,  J.  H.  Mind  in  the  Making  .  .  .  .  2 

*Scholes,  Percy  A.  Columbia  History  of  Music 

Through  Ear  and  Eye — Part  V  .  .  . .  2 

*  Sergeant,  P.  W.  Championship  Chess  . .  . .  3 

Thomas  Lowell.  Kabluk  of  the  Eskimo  .  .  3 

Ullman,  Stephen,  de.  Epic  of  the  Finnish 

Nation  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  •  •  •  •  1 

*  Wilmore,  A.  Groundwork  of  Modern  Geography 

1939  Edition  .  .  . .  . .  . .  .  •  6 


Grade  I  :  Vols. 

Seely,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.  B.  (Lord  Mottistone). 
Launch — A  Life-boat  Book  . .  .  .  . .  2 

*  Machine-transcribed. 

VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

31st  May,  1940. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  1 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  . .  3 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 
Leonards.  Applications  for  holidays  can 
now  be  received  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  .  .  7 

Four  applications  under  consideration 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday 

Home,  New  Romney  ( temporarily  closed) .  .  — 

Holiday  Home,  Scarborough.  Applications 

for  holidays  can  now  be  received  . .  . .  5 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  . .  4 

HENSHAW’S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mary  Ann  Scott  Home,  Harehill,  Macclesfield  6 
Thomas  Briggs  Lomas  Home,  Glensanda,  Rhyl  2 


ADVERTISMNTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

“  YOU  PAY  FOR  THE  GIFT  ;  YOUR  BLIND  FRIEND 
CHOOSES  IT.” 

Attractive  Gift  Tokens  made  out  to  any  value  can  be 
purchased  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i.  Gift  Tokens 
may  be  exchanged  at  the  Institute  by  any  British  blind 
person  for  books  or  articles  for  the  use  of  the  blind  to 
the  net  value  stated  on  the  Gift  Token. 


HERTFORDSHIRE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Certified  Home  Teacher  (sighted  woman)  required 
for  end  of  July.  Salary  from  ^3  rising  to  ^4,  according 
to  experience.  Must  drive  car  and  be  suitable  country 
district.  Apply  Mrs.  Wright  Brown,  27,  North 
Crescent,  Hertford. 

ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  sighted 
Home  Teacher  in  East  Central  Derbyshire  at  a 
commencing  salary  of  ^169  per  annum. 

Applications  from  certificated  Home  Teachers, 
stating  age,  qualifications  and  experience,  together 
with  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  June  24th,  1940. 

A.  C.  V.  Thomas, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  : 

Training  course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates 
must  be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be 
expected  to  take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examina¬ 
tion  after  completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must  be 
not  less  than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14, 
Howick  Place,  S.W.i. 
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COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BOLTON. 
Bolton  Workshops  and  Homes  for  the  Blind. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
HOME  TEACHER  to  serve  in  the  Area  of  the  County 
Borough  of  Bolton.  Applicants  must  possess  the 
Home  Teaching  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

The  rate  of  salary  for  Male  Home  Teachers  is  /175 
per  annum,  plus  a  war  bonus  at  the  rate  of  £10.  10s. 
per  annum  and  for  Female  Home  Teachers  ^156  per 
annum,  plus  a  war  bonus  at  the  rate  of  £ 9 .  7s.  2d.  per 
annum. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Local  Government  Superannuation  Acts,  1937 
and  1939  and  to  the  selected  candidate  passing  a 
medical  examination. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Education,  Education  Offices,  Nelson 
Square,  Bolton,  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope,  to  whom  they  should  be  returned  duly  com¬ 
pleted  together  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials 
not  later  than  Saturday,  June  29th.  1940. 

Canvassing  either  directly  or  indirectly  will  be  a 
disqualification. 

PHILIP  S.  RENNISON, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Bolton. 

June  5th,  1940. 


CITY  OF  LEEDS  BLIND  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT. 


Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  post.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  The  post  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Superannuation 
Act,  1937,  and  the  successful  applicant  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  medical  examination. 

Under  the  present  grading  scheme  of  the  Council 
the  salary  for  the  post  is  /160  per  annum. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  accompanied  by  three  copies  of  recent  testi¬ 
monials  should  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not 
later  than  June  29th,  1940. 

Canvassing  in  any  form  either  directly  or  indirectly 
will  be  a  disqualification. 

Married  women  are  not  normally  eligible  for  appoint¬ 
ment. 

GEORGE  GUEST, 

Executive  Officer. 

Blind  Welfare  Department, 

79,  Roundhay  Road,  Leeds,  7. 


SUNDERLAND  AND  DURHAM  COUNTY  INCOR¬ 
PORATED  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
FEMALE  HOME  TEACHER,  fully  sighted.  Candidates 
in  possession  of  the  Home  Teaching  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  preferred.  The  successful  candidate 
must  be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area  administered  by 
the  Institution,  and  undertake  to  contribute  to  a 
superannuation  scheme. 

Salary  payable,  certificated  ^156  per  annum,  non- 
certificated  ^104  per  annum,  with  travelling  expenses. 

Applications  in  own  hand  writing,  stating  age, 
experience,  together  with  three  references,  must  reach 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  June  25th,  1940. 

HUGH  C.  MILLER, 
Secretary  and  Manager. 

12,  Borough  Road, 

Sunderland. 
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HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

Those  interested  in  blind  welfare  work  who  aspire 
to  secure  appointments  are  invited  to  apply  as  under 
for  particulars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  in  quali¬ 
fying  them  to  obtain  the  requisite  Diploma.  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o,  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham, 
17.  (Enclose  stamp.) 


By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins 99  of  the  Blind 

World 

No.  20. — Feeding  the  People  in  War-time,  by  Sir  John 
Orr  and  David  Lubbock,  i  vol.  6d.  net. 

A  most  important  publication  which  gives  the 
nation  a  clear  view  of  food  policy.  It  describes  the 
present  position  and  the  measures  which  the  authors, 
who  are  food  experts,  believe  necessary  to  make  the 
food  position  safe. 

No.  21. — Ten  Little  Niggers,  by  Agatha  Christie.  3  vols. 
is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

An  outstandingly  clever  example  of  the  “  closed  ” 
murder  problem,  in  which  the  possible  suspects  are 
limited  to  a  small  definite  group  of  persons  which 
gradually  becomes  less. 

No.  22. — Begin  Here,  by  Dorothy  L.  Sayers.  2  vols.  is. 
net  the  set. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  of  the  historical  values 
which  explain  the  present  conflict  is  to  suggest  some 
creative  line  of  action  along  which  individuals  can 
think  and  work  towards  the  restoration  of  Europe. 

No.  23. — While  She  Sleeps,  by  Ethel  Lina  White. 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

A  thriller  of  intense  suspense,  set  in  a  Kentish 
country  house,  a  London  town  house,  in  a  Swiss 
hotel  and  the  Alps,  and  in  the  purlieus  of  Paris. 
Few  can  compare  with  the  author  in  permeating 
normal  surroundings  with  such  an  eerie  atmosphere. 
Copies  of  the  above  can  be  ordered  now  from  the 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 

Street,  London,  W.i. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
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3s.  PER  ANNUM.  POST  FREE 

Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter,  March  15,  1929,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879  (Sec.  397,  P.L.  and  R.) 


THEY  WHO  SHUN  THE  LIGHT 

By  JOHN  NOLAN. 

WITH  the  contempt  born  of  righteousness  or  the  bravery  of  ignorance,  some 

who  have  not  endured  the  martyrdom  by  light  might  easily  be  led  to  think 
it  a  form  of  blasphemous  cowardice  in  those  who  have  welcomed  the 
painless  peace  of  total  blindness,  as  an  escape  from  the  excruciating  agony 
at  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  light.  Ophthalmologists  and  the  staffs  of 
eye  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  blind  know  this  condition  by  an 
infinitely  holier  and  kindlier  name. 

Whatever  facts  cited  later  in  this  article  might  suggest  to  the  contrary,  its  one  purpose 
is  to  urge  those  concerned  in  activities  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  to  take  that  necessary 
initial  step  which  will,  in  most  cases  outside  the  category  of  accidents,  save  the  patient  from 
this  almost  inevitably  heretical  estimate  of  the  universe’s  most  beautiful  element. 

Far  less  remote  from  the  subject  than  you  think,  it  might  be  useful  to  say  here  that  the 
Crusades,  without  doubt,  with  their  pious  chivalry  and  hectic  doings,  brighten  and  story  the 
middle  chapters  of  our  history  with  fine  aspirations  and  thrills.  On  their  returnings,  too, 
we  are  told  they  brought  home  much  good  learning  and  useful  propagating  specimens  of  beast 
and  plant  ;  for  which  their  posterity  of  1940  should  be  really  grateful.  Medical  historians, 
on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  our  crusading  heroes  introduced  into  this  country,  on  and  in 
their  bodies,  a  most  unholy  pathic  list ;  for  which  this  and  preceding  generations  need  be 
but  the  utter  reverse  of  grateful.  Amongst  the  venial  ailments  in  this  litany  of  ills  was 
trachoma. 

Aside  from  the  developing  periods  of  painless  cataract,  atrophy  and  other  non-inflammatory 
eye  complaints,  most  of  the  surface  ailments  of  the  eyes  and  inner  eyelids  render  the  sufferers 
in  varying  degree  martyrs  to  light.  But  the  role  of  St.  Laurence  on  the  gridiron  is  particularly 
reserved  for  cases  of  severe  iritis,  and  for  those  absolutely  unnecessary  advanced  cases  of 
trachoma,  which  nothing  but  unhygienic  poverty,  neglect  and  ignorance  have  permitted. 

Through  fifty  years  I  have  listened  to  doctors  lecturing  to  students,  heard  from  in  and  behind 
the  patient’s  chair  (from  behind,  when  I  have  escorted  to  hospital  some  brother  in  affliction), 
and  amongst  these  doctors  have  been  numbered  some  of  the  most  curative  eye-surgeons  in 
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the  British  Isles.  1  can  therefore  claim  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  trachoma,  and,  speak¬ 
ing  from  this  point  of  view,  I  can  assert  that  every 
solely  trachomatous  child  or  adult,  if  taken  in 
the  early  stages,  may  go  through  the  more  or  less 
prolonged  course  of  saving  treatment,  still  liking 
the  light  as  others  do,  to  emerge  with  eyes  but 
little  impaired  below  the  normal  average. 

It  is  no  fervid  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
person  blinded  by  trachoma  alone  is  a  sin  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  someone.  If  an  adult 
sufferer,  likely  as  not  on  his  or  her  own  soul,  for 
which  a  life  of  expiation  must  be  lived  in  the 
purgatory  of  partial  blindness  or  in  the  stygian 
night  of  total  blindness.  There  is  no  seare- 
mongering  motive  in  this  pleading  effort. 
Trachoma  is  no  more  hereditary  than  are  your 
false  teeth  or  spectacles.  To  the  well-nourished, 
in  airy,  clean-kept  houses,  it  can  rarely  come. 
Even  should  it  by  some  contagious  chance  pay  a 
visit,  it  can  easily  be  banished  by  a  few  visits 
to  an  eye  specialist  at  his  consulting-room  or  at 
the  eye  dispensary  of  any  hospital. 

True,  it  can  too  easily  become  a  characteristic 
affliction  of  families  dwelling  in  the  poorer 
streets,  alleys  and  courts  of  our  larger  towns,  or 
sometimes,  even  in  the  equally  noisome  poverty  of 
dirt-ridden  households  in  remote  country  or 
coastal  districts,  where  the  health-giving  breath 
of  the  sea  should  have  it  as  alien  as  leprosy. 

Most  patients  whose  eyes  have  been  blighted  by 
trachoma  for  more  than  six  months  dread  the 
weekly  or  twice-weekly  visits  to  the  eye  dispen¬ 
sary  of  the  hospitals.  The  more  severe  the  case, 
the  greater  the  reluctance  to  go.  The  general 
explanation  for  the  fear  is  ascribed  to  the  pro¬ 
longed  and  drastically  caustic  treatment  (now*  no 
longer  so  painful  as  of  old)  necessary  for  its  cure. 
To  the  advanced  cases  the  curative  burnings  are 
as  balms  compared  to  the  torturing  of  the  light ; 
the  glare  of  the  streets  on  the  way  to  hospital  on 
those  agonising  “  fine  ”  days,  especially  when 
the  patient  must  make  the  journey  unaccom¬ 
panied,  with  chin  hard  down  on  chest,  and,  worse 
still,  the  return  journey  after  the  eye-opening 
ordeal  at  the  hospital.  There  are  still  those  poor 
and  friendless  enough,  ignorant  of  the  help  avail¬ 
able,  who  must  do  this. 

In  a  recent  book,  a  well-known  writer,  who 
suffered  from  this  terror  of  the  light  through 
years  of  his  childhood,  tells  how  the  late  Mr. 
J.  B.  Storey,  the  pre-canonised  of  many  dead  and 
living  eye  patients,  aided  by  some  students,  held 
him  down  for  an  hour 'waiting  until  he  would 
open  those  tightly  screwed  eyes,  so  that  the 
surgeon  might  put  in  some  mitigating  drops  to 
cool  the  frying  heat  of  his  eyeballs,  which  he 
would  sooner  endure  than  open  his  eyes  to  that 
“  blasted,  blinding,  blazing  light  !  ”  that  came 
through  the  nearly  all-window  wall  in  front  of 
him. 
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You  may  think  that  I,  like  the  highly  diplomaed 
musician,  Benjamin  Brown,  B.B.B.B.B.B.  (Best 
Bloody  Bugler  in  Boston  Brass  Band),  have  over- 
“  B’d  ”  my  adjectives  for  light  under  such 
circumstances.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  That  same  dread 
has  kept  many  a  child  with  head  under  bedclothes, 
bandages  and  all,  or,  when  up,  has  taken  him  into 
the  coal-hole  or  under  the  stairs  with  the  gas- 
meter,  or  anywhere  to  utter  darkness,  while  he 
listens  to  the  walled-away  joy  shouts  of  other 
children  out  there  in  that  glorious  light  from 
which  he  hides.  Thank  God  such  unnecessary 
suffering  is  fast  being  cured  out  of  these  islands. 

The  other  day,  during  some  hours  of  waiting 
in  one  of  the  best-equipped  ophthalmic  hospitals 
in  Europe,  it  was  noticed  that  any  patients  suffer¬ 
ing  from  “  light  fright  ”  could  still  find  good 
cause  to  “  b  ”  his  adjectives  as  did  the  famous 
playwright,  were  he  to  have  his  eyes  opened,  with 
upper  lid  inverted,  in  the  fine  vastness  of  that 
consulting-room,  for  the  entire  east  wall  is  as  well 
windowed  as  Messrs.  Self  ridge.  True,  some 
kindly,  tall  houses  would  obscure  the  sun  at  its 
rising  and  for  an  hour  or  so  after,  but  by  dispen¬ 
sary  time,  Old  Sol  could  do  some  eye  diagnosing 
were  there  not  shades  in  the  upper  panes.  But 
he  of  to-day  suffering  from  the  inflamed  eye  need 
only  wince  enough  as  he  seats  himself  in  front  of 
the  dazzle  of  the  white-coated  doctor  andi  the 
window  behind  him,  to  be  gently  taken  by  the 
arm  and  led  into  the  restful  night  of  the  dark 
room.  However  painful  his  eyes  may  be  to  the 
light,  though,  he  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  pitied. 
Those  patients  with  more  observing  eyes  than  he, 
who  remain  queued  up  waiting  their  turns  at  the 
chairs  of  the  surgeons,  dare  hardly  look  behind 
them  or  to  their  right,  lest  they  meet  the  bloodshot, 
berserk  stare  from  those  fearsome  eyes  pictured 
on  the  walls.  However  instructive  this  gruesome 
gallery  may  be  to  medical  students,  it  seems  to 
some  of  us  out-patients  to  be  in  the  morbid  taste 
of  Mrs.  Gamp’s  parlour.  For  kindly  psycho¬ 
logical  reasons,  it  would  be  well  if  these  illustra¬ 
tions  were  as  privately  closeted  for  study  as  have 
been  the  skeletons  and  other  specimens  of  anatomic 
and  pathologic  interest  that  used  to  haunt  the  old- 
time  hospital  surgeries. 

In  any  one  of  the  six  superbly  dark  rooms  into 
which  he  has  been  led,  the  patient  may  open  his 
eyes  with  the  same  unhurtful  ease  as  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  coal-hole  or  under  the  stairs  at 
home ;  in  fact,  with  more  ease,  for  here  floors, 
walls  and  ceilings  are  all  soot-hued.  This  will  be 
revealed  to  him  when  the  doctor  switches  on  the 
mite  of  a  light  that  will  glimmer  from  over  the 
patient’s  shoulder.  The  oculist  of  to-day  has 
discarded  the  Zulu-like  fashion  of  wearing  the 
circular  reflector,  nigh  as  big  as  a  cheese-plate, 
on  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  How  they  used  to 
frighten  yells  from  some  youngsters  with  this 
get-up  years  ago  !  With  a  light  which  is  hardly 
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COUNTIES 

Expenditure 

Rate 
in  the 

£ 

Number  of 
Registered 
Blind  Persons 

Rate 

Expenditure 
per  Head 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

£ 

Pence 

£ 

Anglesey  . . 

i,975 

3-o 

164 

12 

Bedford 

5,478 

0.9 

435 

13 

Berks. 

3,272 

0.5 

303 

11 

Brecon 

3,462 

3-3 

I93 

18 

Buckingham 

5,049 

0.6 

397 

13 

Caernarvon 

5,o6o 

2.1 

342 

15 

Cambridge  . . 

3,656 

1.0 

228 

16 

Cardigan  . . 

i,705 

2.6 

234 

7 

Carmarthen 

5,105 

2-5 

4i5 

10 

Cheshire  . . 

26,022 

i-4 

1,097 

24 

Cornwall  . . 

5,9°5 

0.9 

838 

7 

Cumberland 

8,326 

2.6 

459 

18 

Denbigh 

5,532 

1.8 

429 

13 

Derby 

25,709 

2.1 

1,075 

24 

Devon 

7,763 

0.6 

1,040 

7 

Dorset 

5,982 

0.9 

466 

13 

Durham 

42,212 

3-2 

1,851 

23 

Essex 

47,182 

1.2 

1,895 

25 

Flint 

3,964 

1.6 

263 

15 

Glamorgan 

39,864 

4.0 

i,494 

27 

Gloucester 

7,204 

1.0 

590 

12 

Hants. 

7,457 

0.5 

728 

10 

Hereford 

2,789 

1.2 

229 

12 

Hertford  . . 

5T5i 

o-3 

623 

8 

Huntingdon 

1,705 

i-9 

125 

14 

Isle  of  Ely 

1,972 

i-7 

114 

17 

Isle  of  Wight 

i,44i 

i-5 

142 

10 

Kent 

33,256 

0.8 

1,822 

18 

Lancaster 

110,871 

2.6 

3,74i 

30 

Leicester  . . 

6,776 

1.2 

425 

16 

COUNTIES 

Expenditure 

Rate 
in  the 

£ 

Number  of 
Registered 
Blind  Persons 

Rate 

Expenditure 
per  Head 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

£ 

Pence 

£ 

Lincs.  (Holland)  . . 

2,501 

1.8 

145 

17 

Lings.  (Kesteven) 

1,786 

0.9 

200 

9 

Lincs.  (Lindsey)  . . 

7.603 

1.6 

437 

17 

London 

221,551 

0.86 

7,700 

29 

Merioneth 

1,024 

i-4 

88 

12 

Middlesex 

7L646 

0.9 

2,291 

3i 

Monmouth 

12,595 

3-1 

817 

15 

Montgomery 

743 

1. 1 

101 

7 

Norfolk 

10,250 

2.2 

615 

17 

Northampton 

5,613 

1.2 

356 

16 

Northumberland 

11,659 

i-4 

5i9 

22 

Nottingham 

15,846 

i-7 

582 

27 

Oxford 

4,179 

i-5 

217 

*9 

Pembroke 

2,619 

2.6 

242 

11 

Peterborough,  Soke  of 

882 

0.6 

104 

8 

Radnor 

522 

0.6 

46 

11 

Rutland  . . 

213 

0.6 

36 

6 

Salop 

5,129 

1. 1 

410 

13 

Somerset  . . 

5,930 

0.6 

93i 

6 

Stafford  . . 

21,973 

1.8 

1,062 

21 

Suffolk  (East)  . . 

5,105 

1.2 

409 

12 

Suffolk  (West)  . . 

L491 

0.8 

188 

8 

Surrey 

19,647 

0.4 

1,166 

17 

Sussex  (East) 

6,024 

0-5 

5ii 

12 

Sussex  (West) 

5,027 

0-5 

386 

13 

Warwick  . . 

5,440 

0-5 

452 

12 

Westmorland 

1,893 

1. 1 

89 

21 

Wilts. 

4,769 

1.0 

583 

8 

Worcester 

4,140 

0.6 

420 

10 

Yorks.  East  Riding 

3,357 

0.9 

199 

17 

Yorks.  North  Riding 

I3,I7° 

I-9 

719 

18 

Yorks.  West  Riding 

97,315 

3-4 

2,975 

33 

62  Counties  . . 

£1,003,487 

1.17 

47T53 

£21 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

COUNTY  BOROUGHS 

£ 

Pence 

£ 

Barnsley  . . 

4,414 

3.10 

170 

26 

Barrow-in-Furness 

3,328 

2.12 

108 

31 

Bath 

3,462 

1.42 

170 

20 

Birkenhead 

11,053 

2.87 

3i3 

35 

Birmingham 

39,619 

i-39 

i,436 

28 

COUNTY  BOROUGHS 

Expenditure 

Rate 
in  the 

£ 

Number  of 
Registered 
Blind  Persons 

Rate 

Expenditure 
per  Head 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

Aj 

Pence 

£ 

Blackburn 

4,070 

1.49 

285 

14 

Blackpool 

7.174 

1.14 

293 

24 

Bolton 

23,630 

5-65 

543 

44 

Bootle 

6,135 

3-14 

167 

37 

Bournemouth 

3.204 

0.40 

1S3 

18 

Bradford  . . 

34,020 

4.^:8 

681 

50 

Brighton  . . 

9,166 

1.22 

364 

25 

Bristol 

15,505 

I.I3 

710 

22 

Burnley  . . 

5,903 

2.71 

251 

24 

Burton-upon-Trent 

i,257 

1. 00 

9i 

14 

Bury 

3,782 

2-59 

152 

25 

Canterbury 

1,013 

1.08 

50 

20 

Cardiff 

14,112 

1.90 

494 

29 

Carlisle 

3,648 

2.30 

95 

38 

Chester 

3,387 

2.21 

105 

32 

Coventry  . . 

3,422 

0.60 

220 

16 

Croydon 

11,620 

1.20 

403 

29 

Darlington 

1,802 

0.86 

92 

20 

Derby 

6,876 

1.89 

211 

33 

Dewsbury  . . 

4,780 

3-90 

142 

34 

Doncaster 

2,171 

1. 01 

85 

26 

Dudley 

2,270 

2.07 

hi 

20 

Eastbourne 

1,220 

0-34 

77 

16 

East  Ham  . . 

5,o68 

1.64 

223 

23 

Exeter 

2,777 

1.02 

214 

13 

Gateshead 

6,773 

3.20 

249 

27 

Gloucester 

1,908 

I-I5 

101 

19 

Great  Yarmouth.  . 

4,796 

3-58 

241 

20 

Grimsby 

3,112 

1. 61 

149 

21 

Halifax 

6,098 

2-57 

297 

21 

Hastings  . . 

2,963 

0.98 

211 

14 

Huddersfield 

7,253 

1.94 

243 

30 

Ipswich 

6,198 

2-55 

205 

30 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

28,529 

4.20 

654 

44 

Leeds 

46,443 

2-95 

1,082 

43 

Leicester  . . 

10,759 

i-35 

483 

22 

Lincoln 

3,3i2 

1.90 

126 

26 

Liverpool  . . 

62,446 

2.50 

1,895 

33 

London 

650 

0.02 

20 

32 

Manchester 

49,562 

i-95 

1,302 

38 

Merthyr  Tydfil  . . 

7,046 

8.68 

309 

23 

Middlesbrough  . . 

7,52i 

2.72 

268 

28 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  . . 

33.605 

3.20 

77 1 

44 

Newport  (Mon.)  . . 

3,423 

1.20 

200 

17 

Northampton 

7,374 

2.50 

224 

33 

COUNTY  BOROUGHS 

Expenditure 

Rate 
in  the 

£ 

Number  of 
Registered 
Blind  Persons 

Rate 

Expenditure 
per  Head 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

£ 

Pence 

£ 

Norwich 

.. 

14,687 

4.78 

396 

37 

Nottingham 

19,400 

2.36 

525 

37 

Oldham 

.  . 

9.425 

3-68 

293 

32 

Oxford 

.  . 

4.263 

1. 10 

141 

30 

Plymouth  . . 

.  . 

12,141 

1.70 

545 

22 

Portsmouth 

.  . 

.  20,172 

2.66 

552 

37 

Preston 

.  . 

12,081 

4-50 

449 

27 

Reading 

.  . 

4.698 

1.40 

170 

28 

Rochdale  . . 

.  . 

4,091 

1.90 

143 

29 

Rotherham 

•  • 

8,393 

5-05 

188 

45 

St.  Helens 

8,505 

4-75 

216 

39 

Salford 

21,761 

5.10 

457 

48 

Sheffield  . . 

•  • 

30,159 

2-37 

871 

35 

Smethwick  . . 

.. 

2,346 

1.48 

109 

22 

Southampton 

10,082 

1.58 

352 

29 

Southend-on-Sea 

.. 

4,218 

0.71 

222 

19 

Southport . . 

3,699 

0.89 

148 

25 

South  Shields 

.  . 

11,128 

5-27 

361 

3i 

Stockport  . . 

7.352 

2.14 

226 

33 

Stoke-on-Trent  . . 

. . 

19,449 

4.20 

527 

37 

Sunderland 

•  •  •  • 

18,230 

4.92 

539 

34 

Swansea  . . 

.  . 

6,482 

1.63 

272 

24 

Tynemouth 

.  . 

2,594 

1.65 

126 

21 

Wakefield 

•  •  •  • 

5,438 

3.80 

132 

4i 

Wallasey  . . 

. . 

5,096 

1.56 

158 

32 

Walsall  . . 

4,765 

2-34 

166 

29 

Warrington 

7,856 

4.90 

201 

39 

West  Bromwich  . . 

.  . 

2,133 

i-47 

101 

21 

West  Ham 

15,463 

2-59 

462 

33 

West  Hartlepool 

. . 

3,768 

2.76 

151 

25 

Wigan 

.. 

6,861 

4-i3 

186 

37 

Wolverhampton  . . 

.  . 

5,998 

1.63 

223 

27 

Worcester 

.  .  .  . 

1,220 

0.83 

99 

12 

York 

. . 

4,832 

1.89 

165 

29 

84  County  Boroughs 

858,445 

2.03 

27,341 

3i 

Add  62  Counties 

. . 

1,003,487 

1.17 

47.153 

21 

1938-39.  Grand  Totals 

1,861,932 

1.46 

74,494 

25 

1937-38.  Grand  Totals 

1,558,131 

1.26 

71,875 

22 
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light  at  all  (it  dazzles  so  little),  the  doctor  will 
see  the  nature  of  the  trouble. 

Within  the  past  decade  or  so,  there  has  been 
evolved  an  eye-examining  instrument  which  is  as 
near  a  total  black-out  as  possible.  It  is  the  slit- 
lamp.  As  to  its  researching  abilities  or  scientific 
construction,  little  is  known  to  me,  as  my 
acquaintance  with  this  marvellous  contrivance  has 
only  been  from  the  patient’s  end. 

Seated,  the  patient  places  his  chin  on  the 
chin-rest  of  the  visor ;  the  doctor  sits  opposite  with 
the  apparatus  between.  The  light  goes  out  and 
the  darkness  is  solid.  In  the  easement  of  it  the 
tired  eyes  will  open  as  wide  as  half-crowns,  if 
proportions  permit.  Then  the  tiniest  imaginable 
pin-point  of  light  appears,  so  unbelievably  small 
that  the  patient  thinks  he  is  “  seeing  ”  things 
otherwise  than  optically.  The  doctor’s  voice  is 
reassuring.  That  germ  of  light  will  pass  search¬ 
ing  and  painlessly  over  the  eye.  As  though  the 
patient’s  head  was  as  trunkless  as  the  ladies 
whose  good-looking  and  saucy  craniums,  perched 
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Fortitude  of  the  First  War-Blinded  Woman- 

Miss  Edith  Mary  Owen,  51,  the  first  British 
civilian  to  be  blinded  by  German  action  in  the 
present  war,  is  proving  an  inspiration  to  those 
around  her  in  the  Essex  County  Hospital,  where 
she  now  lies  recovering  from  her  many  wounds. 

“  In  spite  of  her  hurts  she  remains  constantly 
cheerful,”  said  an  official  of  the  Colchester 
Society  for  the  Blind,  which  has  been  helping 
her  through  the  first  stages  of  her  disability. 

“  She  regards  this  blindness  as  something  which 
offers  her  an  opportunity  of  serving  humanity  in 
a  way  she  had  never  expected.” 

Her  one  anxiety  is  for  the  religious  quarterly 
paper  “  The  Intercessor,”  which  she  has  edited 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Arrangements  have 
now  been  made  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on 
by  volunteers  till  she  herself  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Braille  and  learnt  to  use  her 
typewriter  without  the  aid  of  sight. 

When  Miss  Owen  was  reported  a  casualty, 
she  automatically  came  within  the  scheme  for 
the  civilian  blind.  Under  it  the  National 
Institute  and  the  local  society,  the  Essex  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  will  co-operate  to  give 
her  present  comfort  and  subsequent  after-care. 
She  is  assured  of  a  pension  equivalent  in  value 
to  the  military  pension  for  a  similar  disability. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Institute,  made  a  special  visit  to 


on  brass  stair-rods,  are  to  be  seen  in  milliners’  or 
hairdressers’  shops,  the  visor  will,  with  almost 
caressing  firmness,  move  the  patient’s  head  the 
required  bit  to  right,  left,  or  up  and  down  without 
direct  touch  or  word  from  the  doctor. 

No,  it  is  nothing  but  crass  cowardice  nowadays 
for  any  eye  patient  to  refrain  from  attending 
hospital  for  fear  of  the  glare  of  the  diagnosing 
lights  used  there. 

The  fitting  Amen  to  this  appeal  should  surely 
be  to  note  the  indebtedness  of  the  many  thousands 
of  the  present  and  recent  generations  who,  as  in¬ 
patients,  have  entered  the  front  doors  of  ophthal¬ 
mic  hospitals  from  an  unseen  or  dimming  world, 
and  for  the  vaster  number  who  have  entered  by  the 
back  or  side  doors  of  the  out-patient  dispensaries, 
to  emerge  after  varying  spells  of  “  in  ”  or  “  out  ” 
treatment,  no  longer  with  the  fear  of  the  light  or 
the  dread  of  losing  it,  but  to  love  and  live  in  it. 

And  as  they  tend  the  war-wounded  eyes  of  our 
men  on  sea,  on  land,  in  the  air,  may  Heaven  bless 
them  with  miracles  of  success. 


NEWS 

Colchester  to  give  the  wounded  woman  the 
benefit  of  his  long  experience  of  life  in  a  sightless 
world.  On  leaving  Miss  Owen  he  presented  her 
with  a  Braille  watch. 

British  Talking  Book  Readers  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. — "  Talking  Book 
Topics,”  the  quarterly  magazine  of  the  American 
Foundation,  draws  attention  to  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  needles  for  Talking  Books  in 
England,  owing  to  war-demands  on  steel.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  American  users  of 
Talking  Books  might  like  to  help  by  contributing 
to  a  fund  for  providing  a  quantity  of  needles 
to  be  shipped  in  bulk  to  England,  and  the 
American  Foundation  offers  to  receive  donations 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  kindly  and  timely  offer. 

Proposed  Change  in  Government  of  Oldham 
Workshops. — The  proposals  for  changing  the 
method  of  government  of  the  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  Oldham,  were  considered  last  month 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Sub¬ 
committee  of  Oldham  Education  Committee. 

It  was  reported  that  a  joint  meeting  had  been 
held  of  representatives  of  that  committee  and 
of  the  committee  of  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

They  had  discussed  the  difficulties  that  had 
arisen  about  the  proposal  to  apply  to  the  Court 
for  the  establishment  of  a  scheme  for  the  future 
regulation  of  the  charity  of  the  workshops. 
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Mr.  Claydon  reported  at  length  on  the  matter, 
and  submitted  counsel’s  opinion  on  the  likely 
attitude  of  the  Court.  The  present  proposal 
was  (a)  to  vest  the  funds  of  the  charity  in  the 
official  trustees  of  charitable  funds,  and  ( b )  to 
provide  that  the  charity  shall  be  governed 
by  a  committee  which  shall  consist  of  the  persons 
who  were  for  the  time  being  members  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  (1920)  Committee. 

It  was  resolved  (a)  that  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee  be  recommended  to  give  an 
assurance  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Workshops 
Committee  deciding  to  make  application  to 
the  court  for  a  new  scheme,  and  being  successful 
in  that  application,  they  would  act  as  a 
committee  of  management  for  the  administration 
of  the  charity  ;  and  (b)  that  in  the  event  of 
court  proceedings  being  instituted,  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  be  recommended  to 
afford  every  possible  assistance. 

Burnley  Society  Has  Eight  War  Savings 
Clubs. — The  Burnley  and  District  Society  for 
the  Blind  has  formed  eight  War  Savings  Clubs 
which,  since  the  beginning  of  April,  have 
bought  44  certificates.  An  average  of  four 
certificates  a  week  bought  by  odd  coppers  is  an 
example  which  many  more  fortunately  placed 
people  could  follow. 

Many  people  have  wondered  how  the  blind 
could  save  for  the  war  from  their  tiny  incomes. 
It  is  done  by  sacrifice.  One  woman,  for 
example,  before  the  war  invariably  bought 
herself  3d.  worth  of  chocolate  every  Saturday. 
To-day  she  goes  without  chocolate  and  the  3d. 
goes  in  War  Savings. 

Evacuation  Movements. — The  Linden  Lodge 
School  for  Blind  Boys  (L.C.C.)  has  left 
“  Pirates’  Spring,”  the  National  Institute’s 
School  Journey  Centre  at  New  Romney,  to 
where  it  was  removed  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  is  now  at  Shotover  Cleve,  Headington,  near 
Oxford. 

The  East  Anglian  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children  has  been  evacuated  from  Gorleston 
to  Aberpergwm  House,  Glyn  Neath,  Glamorgan. 

The  blind  residents  at  the  Crowstone  Home, 
Westcliff,  have  been  transferred  to  one  of  the 
London  homes. 

Pilgrim  Trust’s  Further  Grant  for  Talking 
Books. — The  Pilgrim  Trust  has  made  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  a  further  grant 
of  £400  for  the  year  July,  1940,  to  July,  1941,  to 
meet  the  cost  of  producing  Talking  Books,  and 
have  agreed  to  the  recording  of  Lord  Baldwin’s 
“  On  England  ”  and  John  Buchan’s  “  Homilies 
and  Recreations.” 

To  Find  Jobs  for  Blinded  Men  of  the  Forces. — 

With  a  view  to  finding  suitable  jobs  for  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen  blinded  in  this  war  a 
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St.  Dunstan’s  Research  Advisory  Committee 
has  been  formed  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Major  Astor,  M.P.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  are  Lord  Nuffield,  Lord  McGowan, 
Sir  Kenneth  Lee,  Sir  Alexander  Gibb,  Sir  W. 
Jameson,  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Mr.  Edwin  Fisher  and 
Mr.  H.  Parker. 

Scottish  National  Institution  and  St.  Dunstan’s 
to  Issue  United  Appeal. — The  Ministry  of 
Pensions  has  recognised  the  Scottish  National 
Institution  for  Blinded  Sailors  and  Soldiers  as 
the  Scottish  centre  for  the  training  and  after¬ 
care  of  men  wh )  may  lose  their  sight  during  the 
war.  The  Institution  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  St.  Dunstan's  to  issue  a  united 
appeal  as  from  1st  July,  to  avoid  overlapping. 

Annual  Conference  of  Scottish  National 
Federation. — The  Scottish  National  Federation 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held  their  twenty- 
third  annual  conference  in  Perth  last  month. 
A  civic  welcome  was  accorded  by  Lord  Provost 
Nimmo  on  behalf  of  the  Perth  Town  Council. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  private,  and  a 
statement  issued  afterwards  to  the  Press 
showed  that  the  conference  had  appointed  a 
special  Committee  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  deal  with  blinded  casualties, 
men  on  active  service  or  civilians  injured  in 
air  raids. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  first 
time  the  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  was  printed  in  Braille  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  delegates. 

Catholic  Books  for  the  Blind. — The  Dominican 
Fathers  are  promoting  a  scheme  whereby 
Catholic  books  are  to  be  put  into  Braille  by 
members  of  the  newly  founded  “  Guild  of 
St.  Cecilia.”  The  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  will  house  and  distribute  the  books, 
which  will  form  a  Catholic  section  of  the 
Library.  The  urgent  need  of  the  Guild  is  for 
efficient  Braillists. 

A  New  Zealander  Thanks  the  Warrington 
Society  for  Past  Kindness. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Warrington  and  Widnes  District  Society  for  the 
Blind  has  received  an  appreciative  letter  and 
donation  from  Mr.  P.  Jarman  of  Palmerston 
North,  New  Zealand,  for  kindness  shown  to 
his  late  mother,  who  was  blind  and  on  the 
Society’s  Register  up  to  1933,  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  resided  in  Warrington  for  many 
years  previous  to  1933  at  42,  Lord  Nelson 
Street,  Warrington. 

Mr.  Jarman,  an  old  Warringtonian,  apparently 
emigrated  to  New  Zealand  thirty-one  years 
ago  and  the  Society  have  definitely  placed  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  his  letter  and 
donation,  for  his  kind  thoughts  and  actions 
which  refer  to  a  blind  person  from  the  past. 
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A  Generous  Gesture. — -The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  just  received  from  The  Reader’s 
Digest  Association,  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  the  United  States  and  its  London  offices  at 
Bush  House,  a  gift  of  nearly  £60  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  civilians  who  may  be  blinded  as 
the  result  of  enemy  action.  The  sum  represents 
moneys  received  from  English  readers  which 
would  normally  have  been  applied  to  the 
Braille  edition  of  The  Reader’s  Digest,  but  which, 
as  the  Association’s  Director  states  in  his  letter, 
"  in  the  circumstances  we  would  much  prefer 
to  have  put  to  immediate  use  in  this  country.” 
Apart  altogether  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  so 
generous  a  gift,  the  sympathy  which  prompts 
it  has,  in  these  difficult  times,  a  moral  worth 
that,  though  intangible,  is  real  and  heartening. 

Save  Braille  Paper.— The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  inserting  the  following  note 
in  all  its  Braille  and  Moon  periodicals  : — 

Readers  please  note. — This  paper  is  valuable. 
Please  do  not  throw  it  away  but  see  that  it 
reaches  your  local  waste-paper  collector.” 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  : 
Home  Teachers’  Conference.— In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  times,  the  Home  Teachers’ 
Conference  held  at  Preston  on  May  23rd  was 
well  attended,  and  the  papers  read  aroused 
much  interest.  In  the  morning  Mrs.  Alderson, 
J.P.,  of  Hull,  spoke  on  Hygiene,  dealing  with 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health, 
and  including  in  her  survey  the  questions  of 
pure  food,  milk  supply,  disposal  of  refuse,  and 
the  constant  vigilance  that  has  to  be  exercised 
in  a  large  port  like  Hull  to  prevent  infection 
carried  by  rats.  She  spoke  too  of  the  action 
of  Hull  in  making  arrangements  for  the  free 
cremation  of  any  of  its  citizens.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  a  paper  on  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Miller,  B.C.L.,  M.A., 
of  Preston,  a  former  pupil  of  Worcester  College, 
who  dealt  specially  with  the  two  problems  of 
selection  of  pupils  and  the  employment  of  those 
who  receive  a  public  school  and  university 
education.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Miller 
stressed  the  part  that  might  be  played  by  local 
authorities  and  Government  Departments  in 
giving  employment  to  blind  men  and  women 
upon  whose  education  public  money  has  been 
spent. 

Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  : 
General  Council  and  Annual  Meeting. — The 

Association  held  the  third  meeting  of  its  General 
Council  and  its  second  Annual  Meeting  on 
26th  June  in  London,  when  the  Chairman, 
Captain  J.  A.  Cochrane-Barnett,  presided. 
Before  proceeding  to  general  business,  the  Council 


rose  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  four 
members  who  had  died  during  the  year — the 
Chairman,  Mr.  J.  L.  P.  Wharton  Hewison,  Miss 
Urmson,  Major  Harvey  Plant,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Green. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Council, 
referred  to  the  Home  Teachers’  Training  Course 
now  established  at  Birmingham,  and  the  general 
steps  that  were  being  taken  to  improve  the 
service,  to  the  extension  of  the  A. A.  Group,  the 
circulation  of  a  report  on  evacuation,  and  the 
work  of  the  Secretary  in  visiting  various  centres 
in  the  area.  It  was  reported  that  owing  to  war 
service,  Captain  C.  N.  C.  Boyle  had  been  obliged 
to  resign  the  office  of  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Hon.  L.  W.  Joynson  Hicks 
as  his  successor  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  accounts  for  the 
year  and  their  adoption  and  the  approval  of 
various  new  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
Minister  of  Health  be  asked,  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  question 
of  blind  persons  resident  in  vulnerable  areas. 

This  ended  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  to  speak  upon  the  steps  which  would 
be  taken  with  regard  to  war-blinded  civilians. 
He  briefly  indicated  the  procedure  likely  to  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  adults.  The  summary, 
given  below,  of  the  circular  entitled  War  Blinded 
Civilians,  covers  the  main  points  of  his  address. 

War  Blinded  Civilians. — A  circular  bearing 
this  title  has  recently  been  sent  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  all  regional  bodies  for 
circulation  to  local  agencies  for  the  blind  in  their 
areas.  It  refers  to  the  general  plan  of  provision 
for  civilian  war  casualties,  as  outlined  in  The 
New  Beacon  for  February,  1940,  and  to  the 
deputation  from  the  National  Institute  and  the 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  to  the  Minister 
of  Health,  described  in  our  March  issue. 

The  circular  outlines  the  general  procedure 
for  adult  cases  as  follows  : — 

1.  Hospital  treatment  and  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  at  St.  Dunstan’s  Hospital,  Rottingdean, 
except  where  the  eye-injury  is  of  secondary 
importance  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  or 
where  distance  from  the  patient’s  home  may 
make  transfer  impracticable ;  in  such  cases 
patients  will  be  treated  in  the  nearest  available 
hospital. 

2.  Rehabilitation  in  training  centres  provided 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Regional 
or  Local  Societies,  acting  in  co-operation. 

3.  Instruction  in  suitable  professions  or 
handicrafts,  provided  jointly  by  the  Institute, 
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Regional  Bodies  and  Local  Agencies,  with  a 
view  to  subsequent  employment. 

4.  The  supervision  in  the  patient’s  home  of 
persons  unsuitable  for  training,  such  supervision 
being  undertaken  by  home  teachers,  assisted  by 
qualified  persons.  Those  unable  to  return  to 


their  homes  may  have  to  be  accommodated 
permanently  in  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  case  of  children,  the  existing  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  young  blind  should  prove 
adequate,  and  it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable 
for  them  to  be  sent  to  a  rehabilitation  centre. 


CONTROLLED  BLIND-MADE  GOODS 


Satisfactory  Ruling  under  Limitation 

THE  object  cf  the  above-named  Order  is 
to  limit  Home  Trade  in  consumer  goods, 
and  the  purpose  of  limitation,  to  quote 
from  the  explanatory  memorandum,  is 
as  follows : — 

“  The  Order  restricts  supplies  to  the  home  market 
of  a  large  number  of  articles  commonly  used,  but  not 
essential.  In  time  of  war  the  consumer  can  use  fewer 
of  such  articles,  can  make  them  last  longer  than  usual, 
or  can  even  do  without  many  of  them  altogether.  The 
labour  and  machinery  used  in  the  production  of  such 
goods  can  sometimes  be  diverted  to  the  manufacture  of 
supplies  for  the  forces  or  to  the  increase  of  export  trade. 
In  particular,  the  labour  engaged  in  non-essential  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  diverted  to  war  work  elsewhere.  Since 
labour  is  urgently  needed  for  war  purposes,  production 
of  non-essential  articles  for  the  home  market  must  be 
restricted.” 

The  control  covers  the  period  between 
June  5th  and  December  1st,  1940,  and  the  con¬ 
trolled  goods  are  to  be  restricted  to  a  maximum 
of  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  of  each  class  of 
goods  sold  by  the  registered  person  during  the 
six  months  ended  November  30th,  1939.  All 
suppliers  of  goods  controlled  under  the  above 
Order  were  required  to  register  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  before  June  30th  last. 

Montreal  Association  Offers 

THE  Secretary-General,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Heggie,  Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind  : — 

“  In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  splendid 
effort  is  being  made  to  evacuate  many  of  the 
children  from  England  during  wartime,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  blind  children  in 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  included. 

“  We  have  every  facility  for  the  education 
and  training  of  blind  children  in  our  Institution. 
In  our  extensive  grounds  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  erect  temporary  buildings.  I  understand 
that  at  present  some  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind 
in  England  have  been  evacuated.  Since  pro¬ 
vision  is  being  made  for  a  number  of  seeing 
children  to  come  to  Canada  it  is  even  more 
desirable  that  something  should  be  done  for 
blind  children,  who  must  present  a  serious 
problem  in  the  work  of  evacuation. 

“  Mr.  Gilbert  Layton,  general  manager,  has 


of  Supplies  (Miscellaneous)  Order  1940 

The  items  of  manufacture  in  which  the  Blind 
are  engaged,  and  which  fall  undei  the  heading 
of  controlled  goods,  are  : — 

Bolsters,  cane  and  willow  furniture,  coir 

mats  and  matting,  cushions,  hosiery,  knitted 

goods,  mattresses,  pillows,  wooden  furniture. 

Fortunately,  as  a  result  of  representation 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  have 
notified  the  National  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  Incorporated,  that  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  omit  from  the  Home  Trade  Register, 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  controlled  goods.  The  Board,  how¬ 
ever,  can  require  returns  from  Institutions  giving 
the  total  value  of  their  sales  of  controlled  goods, 
in  each  class,  and  the  method  employed  in  their 
disposal. 

This  ruling  has  been  received  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  as  it  means  that  the  sale  of  controlled 
goods  made  in  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
will  not  be  limited,  and  as  practically  the  whole 
of  the  trade  carried  on  by  those  Institutions  is 
Home  Trade,  the  risk  of  unemployment  through 
restricted  trade  will  thus  be  avoided. 

to  take  British  Blind  Children 

undertaken  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Federal  Government  to  place  this  offer  before 
them. 

"  If  there  is  anything  you  can  do  in  the  way 
of  approaching  the  authorities  in  England  with 
this  suggestion  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged. 

Before  receiving  this  generous  offer,  which 
is  very  much  appreciated,  the  National  Institute 
had  taken  up  the  question  of  the  evacuation 
of  blind  children  overseas  with  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Shakespeare’s  Department,  in  the  interest  of 
several  parents  who  wanted  to  know  if  there  was 
a  possibility  of  sending  their  children  to  Canada, 
and  found  that  the  authorities  insist  on  a  medical 
standard  which  would  almost  certainly  exclude 
blind  children  from  the  present  scheme.  The 
Institute  has  now  passed  on  to  the  Government 
the  offer  of  the  Montreal  Association  and  if 
Mr.  Gilbert  Layton  is  able  to  secure  the  interest 
of  the  Canadian  Federal  Government,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  something  may  be  done. 
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WAR-BLINDED  CIVILIANS  AND 
HOSPITAL  VISITORS 


IT  seems  certain  that  in  addition  to  the 
war-blinded  civilians  received  at  St. 
Dunstan’s  Hospital  in  Sussex  for  medical 
treatment  and  preliminary  rehabilitation, 
there  will  be  others  received  in  hospitals 
near  their  own  homes,  especially  in  cases 
where  a  long  journey  might  prove  danger¬ 
ous  to  a  patient  whose  eye-injury  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  other  injuries  or  great  shock. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  newly  blinded 
men  or  women  in  hospital  shall,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  be  brought  into  touch  with 
those  who  can  help  them  in  their  task  of  re¬ 
adjustment  to  a  new  and  difficult  way  of  living, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  done  for  them  before 
training  can  be  thought  of.  The  earliest  days  of 
blindness  are  ones  that  require  much  sympathetic 
understanding  if  they  are  to  be  made  bearable, 
and  if  the  patient  is  to  be  given  that  forward- 
looking  attitude  to  life  that  will  later  make  the 
task  of  training  agencies  possible.  When  he 
first  realises  that  life  henceforth  is  to  be  lived 
in  complete  or  partial  darkness  he  should  find 
at  his  side  someone  who  knows  something  of  the 
alleviations  that  may  make  so  hard  a  lot  more 
bearable.  He  will  receive  from  doctors  and 
nurses  the  skilled  treatment  that  lessens  physical 
suffering  and  helps  to  mend  the  broken  body  ; 
but  neither  doctors  nor  nurses  have  leisure  for 
the  slower  but  no  less  important  work  of  be¬ 
ginning  to  mend  his  mind. 

If  a  blinded  civilian  is  not  sent  to  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s,  there  seem  to  be  two  possibilities  : — 

1.  He  might  be  sent  to  a  hospital  in  the  area 
of  his  own  home. 

In  such  a  case  he  would  from  the  first  be  within 
the  orbit  of  the  local  authority  responsible  for 
his  welfare  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

2.  He  might  be  sent  to  a  hospital  situated  in 
the  area  of  another  local  authority. 

In  this  case  he  should  be  visited  in  hospital 
by  those  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  the  hospital  area,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  of  the  local  authority  of 
his  own  home. 

The  authorities  of  all  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  which  may  be  asked  to  receive  serious 
eye  casualties  should,  probably  through  their 
Almoners,  be  acquainted  with  the  address  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  or  the  voluntary 
organisation  for  the  blind  in  the  area,  and  should 
notify  the  Secretary  at  once  of  the  hospital  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  war-blinded  civilian.  The  Secre¬ 
tary,  having  received  such  a  notification,  would 
arrange  for  the  hospital  visitor  to  call  as  soon 


as  the  patient  was  considered  by  the  hospital 
authorities  as  being  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
such  a  visitor.  It  would  be  worth  while  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Com¬ 
mittee  or  voluntary  organisation  in  the  area  of 
the  hospital  to  take  early  steps  to  make  herself 
known  to  the  medical  superintendent,  matron 
and  hospital  almoner,  in  order  that  her  share, 
and  that  of  the  hospital  visitor  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  a  patient,  may  be  recognised  from 
the  start. 

The  hospital  visitor  must  not  be  regarded  by 
medical  or  nursing  staff  as  a  kind  lady  who  flits 
to  the  patient’s  bedside,  upsets  him  with  a  little 
indiscreet  chatter,  perhaps  even  sends  up  his 
temperature,  and  then  leaves  the  hospital  to  re¬ 
pair  the  ravages  she  has  made.  She  must  rather 
be  recognised  by  doctors  and  nurses  alike  as 
someone  who,  by  her  sane  outlook,  experience  of 
blindness,  and  practical  knowledge  of  what  can 
be  done  for  the  blind,  may  materially  help  the 
patient  towards  recovery.  It  goes  without 
saying  of  course  that  the  hospital  visitor  in  her 
turn  must  recognise  that  she  can  only  do  her 
part  of  the  work  well  so  long  as  she  conforms 
strictly  to  hospital  regulations,  times  her  visits 
for  convenient  hours,  strictly  limits  their  dura¬ 
tion  according  to  the  instructions  she  receives, 
and  in  every  way  defers  to  the  authority  of  the 
Sister  of  the  ward.  Hospital  etiquette  is  not 
something  arbitrary,  but  is  designed  for  the 
patient’s  own  well-being. 

If  there  is  some  delay  between  the  notification 
of  a  patient’s  admission  to  hospital  and  per¬ 
mission  for  him  to  be  visited,  the  hospital  visitor 
can,  in  the  waiting  interval,  do  useful  work  by 
getting  into  touch  with  the  patient’s  relatives, 
if  they  live  within  reasonable  access.  She  has 
to  win  their  confidence  as  well  as  that  of  the 
patient,  and  to  help  them  in  their  shock  and 
distress.  It  will  help  her  in  her  later  dealings 
with  the  patient  if  she  already  knows  his  family, 
and  their  likely  attitude  to  a  blind  member. 
Will  they  receive  him  with  enlightened  sym¬ 
pathy  and  common  sense,  or  with  a  show  of 
sentimental  affection  that  may  weaken  his 
resolve  and  undermine  his  courage,  or  even  with 
lack  of  understanding  and  impatience  of  his 
limitations  ?  They  too  will  need  help  and 
guidance  if  the  home  is  to  be  a  fitting  back¬ 
ground  for  later  technical  or  other  training. 

Having  established  a  personal  link  with  the 
patient’s  family,  the  hospital  visitor  will  find 
her  own  way  smoothed.  The  first  approach  to 
a  newly-blinded  person  is  not  easy,  for  only  a 
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man  or  woman  of  exceptional  calibre  can  be 
expected  to  face  so  great  a  calamity  with  courage, 
and  without  undue  bitterness  or  self-pity.  A 
stranger  coming  to  the  bedside  of  a  newly-blinded 
man  or  woman  with  easy  assurances  of  a  happy 
and  useful  future  may  be  received  with  scep¬ 
ticism,  but  someone  who  comes  with  news  of 
home  is  far  more  likely  to  be  welcomed. 

It  should  then  be  possible  to  provide  every 
war-blinded  civilian  admitted  to  a  local  hospital 
with  a  visitor  who  can  call  to  see  him  several 
times  a  week.  Such  a  visitor  should,  if  possible, 
be  someone  with  a  knowledge  of  embossed  types 
and  simple  handicrafts,  but  it  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  that  she  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  “  alleviations  ”  of  blindness,  that  she  should 
understand  something  of  the  mental  shock  that 
the  patient  has  suffered,  and  be  able  to  help  him 
to  meet  it,  and  that  she  should  be  in  a  position 
to  set  his  mind  at  rest  so  far  as  the  financial 
future  is  concerned  with  hard  facts,  rather  than 
with  vaguely  expressed  assurances  that  every¬ 
thing  will  be  all  right.  It  is  work  for  which  the 
trained  home  teacher  would  in  most  cases  be 
ideal,  if  she  had  leisure  to  undertake  it.  But 
most  home  teachers  are  already  so  occupied  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  take  on  this  additional 
work  should  the  number  of  casualties  prove  large. 
Specially  appointed  paid  workers,  or  voluntary 
workers  acting  under  the  guidance  of  someone 
trained  and  experienced  in  blind  welfare,  will 
probably  be  needed. 

The  hospital  visitor  is  likely  to  find  that  the 
patient  will  imagine  in  the  first  onset  of  blindness 
that  his  dependence  on  others  will  be  far  more 
complete  than  really  need  be  the  case.  The  fear 
of  being  a  burden  to  those  around  him  will  be 
one  of  the  deadliest  thoughts  that  can  take  hold 
of  his  mind  in  the  early  days  of  his  inactivity. 
Blindness  must,  of  course,  involve  a  measure  of 
dependence,  but  this  can  be  far  less  than  the 
ignorant  imagine,  and  one  of  the  first  tasks  of 
those  who  come  into  contact  with  the  newly- 
blinded  civilian  will  be  to  make  this  clear.  It  Is 
desirable  that  the  blind  man  or  woman  shall 
learn  to  read  embossed  type  ;  it  is  far  more 
important  that  they  should  be  encouraged  from 
the  first  to  believe  that  they  can  live  a  nearly 
normal  life  in  a  seeing  world. 

Although  the  hospital  visitor’s  primary  aim 
is  to  help  the  patient  in  his  mental  readjustment 
to  blindness,  she  will,  of  course,  in  practice,  let 
this  underlying  purpose  of  her  visits  be  subordin¬ 
ated  to  something  practical.  There  are  many 
small  every-day  services  she  can  perform  for 
the  patient  ;  writing  his  letters,  keeping  in 
friendly  touch  with  his  family,  taking  him  for 
walks,  undertaking  shopping  commissions,  read¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  aloud,  doing  bits  of  mending — 
all  these  trivial  day-to-day  services  will  make 


conversation  natural  and  easy,  and  will  help 
towards  friendliness  and  confidence.  Braille, 
Moon  and  handicrafts  will  all  have  their  place 
in  time,  and  in  some  cases  may  begin  almost  at 
once  ;  but  it  does  not  do  to  force  the  pace. 

The  visitor  who  thus  goes  regularly  to  the 
hospital  will  by  degrees  acquire  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  of  the  patient’s  tastes,  likes  and 
dislikes,  interests  and  hobbies,  and  of  his  general 
character  and  outlook  that  should  be  of  consider¬ 
able  value  to  the  local  authority  when  the  time 
comes  to  decide  the  future.  He  will  probably 
pass  from  the  hospital  to  spend  a  period,  some¬ 
times  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  longer,  in  a  residen¬ 
tial  Home,  where  he  may  still  further  be  helped 
towards  mental  health,  comparing  his  progress 
with  that  of  other  patients  travelling  the  same 
difficult  road,  encouraged  by  their  successes, 
and  spurred  on  to  emulate  them. 

He  will,  however,  when  this  period  is  over, 
return  to  his  own  home,  and  the  report  that 
the  hospital  visitor  can  give  should  aid  the  local 
authority  in  making  its  plans.  There  will  be 
some  who,  owing  to  age  or  infirmity,  are  unlikely 
ever  to  be  suitable  for  training,  and  for  whom 
the  best  that  can  be  arranged  will  be  a  quiet  life 
with  their  own  people,  made  brighter  by  the 
amenities  that  an  enlightened  home  teaching 
service  can  provide.  There  will  be  others  who 
have  been  engaged  in  manual  work  in  pre-war 
days,  and  who  are  still  young  and  adaptable 
enough  to  be  trained  in  some  form  of  manual 
occupation  open  to  the  blind.  There  will  be 
others  again  who  were  engaged  in  a  professional 
career,  and  some  who  need  training  for  such 
careers.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  hospital 
visitor  can  or  should  give  any  detailed  advice 
as  to  the  future  ;  that  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the 
local  authorities.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
she  must  be  on  her  guard  not  to  raise  her 
patient’s  hopes,  nor  encourage  in  him  extrav¬ 
agant  ideas  of  what  may  be  done  for  him.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  should  the  number 
of  civilians  blinded  be  considerable,  the  amount 
of  money  available  per  head  for  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion  will  compare  unfavourably  with  the  vast 
sums  at  the  disposal  of  St.  Dunstan’s  for  those 
blinded  in  the  last  war.  Local  authorities,  upon 
whom  much  of  the  burden  will  rest,  will  have 
many  other  pressing  claims,  and  the  taxpayer 
will  be  faced  with  many  commitments  on  the 
one  hand,  and  depleted  resources  whereby  to 
meet  them,  on  the  other. 

Finally  then,  it  is  essential  that  those  who  act 
as  hospital  visitors  shall  be  persons  who  can  be 
trusted  to  act  with  discretion  and  wisdom. 
Their  work  is  to  prepare  the  patient’s  mind  and 
to  implant  in  it  the  belief  that  life  still  holds 
possibilities,  leaving  it  to  the  local  authority 
to  translate  these  possibilities  into  reality. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE-V. 


By  BEN 

M  S  explained  in  a  previous  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon,  we  now  pro- 
pose  to  deal  with  what  are 
/  described  as  Extra  Benefits. 

They  are  designated  in  the 
/  ordinary  manuals  on  National 

J  Health  Insurance  as  Additional 

■Jm*  or  Supplementary  benefits.  No 

statement  on  National  Health  Insurance  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  complete 
unless  account  is  taken  of  these  arrangements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  provisions  so 
far  dealt  with  are  those  provided  by  statute  on 
behalf  of  all  insured  persons,  but  certain  others, 
known  as  “Additional  Benefits,”  may  also  be 
given.  Their  provision  depends  on  the  financial 
position  of  the  Approved  Society  of  which  the 
insured  person  is  a  member.  Any  disposable 
surplus  revealed  by  the  actuarial  valuation  of  a 
Society’s  assets  and  liabilities  (referred  to  later) 
may  be  devoted  to  providing  its  members  with 
Additional  Benefits.  The  statute  contains  a  list 
of  additional  benefits,  any  of  which  a  Society 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  adopt, 
but  those  most  commonly  available  are  an  increase 
of  the  normal  statutory  rates  of  cash  benefits 
under  the  Act,  or  a  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
particular  forms  of  treatment,  notably  dental  or 
ophthalmic  treatment.  Schemes  of  Additional 
Benefits  invariably  remain  in  operation  for  five 
years.  The  surplus  money  for  treatment 
benefits  has  to  be  spread  evenly  over  the  period 
of  the  scheme,  so  that  only  a  limited  amount  of 
money  is  available  for  each  treatment  benefit  in 
each  year.  An  insured  person  cannot  participate 
in  additional  benefits  until  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Society  concerned  for  a  specified  time 
(about  five  years  as  regards  additional  cash 
benefits,  and  about  three  years  as  regards  treat¬ 
ment  benefits). 

An  employed  contributor  who  ceases  to  be  in- 
surably  employed  does  not  immediately  cease  to 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  scheme.  The 
right  to  all  benefits  (subject  to  arrears  of  contribu¬ 
tions  as  previously  explained)  continues  until 
June  30th  or  December  31st  next  preceding  the 
end  of  a  period  of  two  years  reckoned  from  the 
last  week  of  employment.  This  is  known  as  the 
“  free  insurance  period,”  and  may  be  extended 
by  sickness  accruing  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
the  period.  There  may  also  be  a  special  further 
extension  of  insurance  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
has  been  continuously  insured  for  ten  years  at  the 
date  of  ceasing  to  be  employed,  if  he  proves  that 
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throughout  all  but  twelve  weeks  of  the  “  free  in¬ 
surance  period  ”  mentioned  above  he  has  (except 
when  sick)  been  unable  to  find  work.  In  such  a 
case  the  insurance  continues  to  be  extended,  year 
by  year,  so  long  as  the  insured  person  continues 
to  prove  that  he  is  sick  or  available  for  employ¬ 
ment  but  unable  to  obtain  it.  During  any  such 
extended  insurance  period,  however,  the  insured 
person  is  not  entitled  to  Sickness  or  Disablement 
Benefit,  but  only  to  Medical  Benefit,  Maternity 
Benefit,  and  any  additional  treatment  benefits 
provided  by  his  Approved  Society. 

Any  person,  other  than  a  married  woman,  who 
has  been  employed  and  insured  as  an  employed 
contributor  for  at  least  two  years  may,  on  ceasing 
to  be  insurably  employed,  choose  to  continue  in 
insurance,  and  is  then  known  as  a  voluntary  con¬ 
tributor.  Voluntary  contributors  stamp  their  own 
cards,  and  pay  the  whole  of  the  contributions 
themselves.  If  a  voluntary  contributor  is  insured 
under  both  the  Health  Insurance  scheme  and  the 
Contributory  Pensions  scheme,  Health  Insurance 
contributions  are  paid  separately  from  Pensions 
Contributions,  two  different  cards  being  used. 
(This  has  only  been  the  rule  since  January,  1938, 
and  certain  persons  who  were  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tors  under  both  schemes  before  that  date  are  still 
allowed  to  pay  combined  contributions  on  one 
card,  in  the  same  manner  as  employed  contribu¬ 
tors).  Health  Insurance  contributions  for 
voluntary  contributors  are  payable  at  the  same 
rates  as  for  employed  contributors,  namely,  9d. 
a  week  for  men  and  8|d.  a  week  for  women ;  but 
these  rates  are  reduced  by  3d.  if  the  voluntary 
contributor  has  a  total  income  of  more  than  ^250 
a  year,  as  this  renders  him  ineligible  for  Medical 
Benefit. 

A  voluntary  contributor  ceases  to  be  entitled  to 
pay  contributions  as  such  if  in  any  contribution 
year  he  fails  to  maintain  a  minimum  credit  of  45 
contributions.  This  rule  takes  effect  from  the 
end  of  the  contribution  year,  unless,  not  later 
than  November  30th  following  the  end  of  that 
year,  he  brings  his  credit  for  that  year  up  to 
45.  A  voluntary  contributor  ceasing  to  pay  con¬ 
tributions  is  given  the  same  free  insurance  period 
as  an  employed  contributor,  the  period  being 
reckoned  from  the  end  of  the  week  to  which  the 
last  contribution  is  assigned.  The  free  insurance 
period  of  a  voluntary  contributor  can  be 
extended  by  sickness,  but  not  by  unemployment. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  administrative 
side  of  this  National  Health  Insurance  business. 
It  is  not  at  all  complicated,  but  the  machinery 
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available  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  must  in  all  circumstances 
be  clearly  understood,  otherwise  perfectly  sensible 
regulations  may  be  unwittingly  overlooked  and 
endless  difficulties  occasioned.  A  little  knowledge 
is  particularly  dangerous  in  this  sphere  of 
activity.  A  situation  must  be  clearly  compre¬ 
hended  in  order  that  these  difficulties  may  be 
avoided  so  that  a  smooth  working  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  may  be  achieved. 

The  administration  of  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  is  exercised  through  the  Ministry  of  Health 
for  England,  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scot¬ 
land,  the  Welsh  Board  of  Health  for  Wales,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  for  Northern  Ireland. 
Co-ordination  between  the  national  departments 
is  secured  through  the  medium  of  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  which  the  three  responsible  Ministers 
and  a  representative  of  Wales  are  members. 
References  to  the  Minister  of  Health  or  to  the 
Central  Department  should  be  read  as  including 
reference  to  the  Minister  or  Department  for  Scot¬ 
land,  Wales,  or  Northern  Ireland,  as  may  be 
appropriate.  The  functions  of  the  departments 
are  to  supervise  the  general  administration  of  the 
Act,  to  formulate  the  necessary  regulations  for 
carrying  out  its  provisions,  to  ensure  observance 
of  its  requirements  by  those  on  whom  it  imposes 
statutory  duties,  and  to  administer  certain  central 


funds.  The  Minister  also  has  power  to  adjudi¬ 
cate  in  questions  and  disputes  connected  with  in¬ 
surability,  payment  of  contributions,  etc. ;  in 
certain  types  of  dispute  any  person  aggrieved  by 
the  Minister’s  decision  has  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  High  Court. 

Inspectors  have  been  appointed  to  assist  in 
securing  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme.  These  Inspectors  have  local  offices  in 
most  large  towns,  and  they  are  empowered  to 
visit  premises  (other  than  private  dwelling-houses) 
at  which  insured  persons  are  employed,  to  inspect 
insurance  cards  and  wages  books,  and  generally 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  appropriate  contri¬ 
butions  are  being  paid.  They  also  investigate 
complaints  from  insured  persons,  Approved 
Societies,  etc.,  as  to  non-payment  of  contributions 
for  particular  insured  persons.  In  appropriate 
cases  they  institute  legal  proceedings  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  Health  and  Pensions  Insur¬ 
ance  Acts  and  Regulations,  which  provide 
penalties  for  non-compliance. 

In  the  next  article  we  propose  to  deal  with  the 
position  and  powers  of  Approved  Societies  recog¬ 
nised  under  the  Acts.  These  Societies  play  an 
important  role  and  constitute  a  link  between 
ordinary  members  and  the  appropriate  Govern¬ 
ment  Department. 
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We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of : — 
Dr.  Phyllis  Margaret  Tookey  Kerridge,  Ph.D., 
M.R.C.P.,  after  a  short  illness.  By  her  death 
physiology  has  suffered  a  great  loss.  She  was 
a  lecturer  on  physiology  at  University  College 
Hospital,  London,  and  had  been  seconded  as 
assistant  pathologist  at  St.  Margaret’s  Emergency 
Hospital,  Epping,  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
Her  most  recent  contribution  to  medicine  was 
the  establishment  of  hearing  aid  clinics  for  the 
deaf,  and  through  these  she  had  rendered  splendid 
service  to  the  deaf-blind.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Deaf-Blind  Welfare  Sub-Committee 
established  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  October,  1938,  and  visited  various 
centres  in  England  for  the  express  purpose  of 
advising  on  aural  aids  to  deaf-blind  people. 

On  being  informed  of  the  need  of  the  Homes 
for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  Hoylake  and  Harrogate 
for  hearing  aid  equipment,  Dr.  Kerridge  sent 
a  personal  appeal  to  a  number  of  her  friends  and 
private  patients,  which  resulted  in  a  substantial 
sum  for  this  purpose.  A  special  equipment  was 
installed  at  the  Harrogate  Home  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  Dr.  Kerridge,  as  a  result  of 


which  a  number  of  the  deaf-blind  residents  are 
able  to  hold  conversations,  listen  to  the  wireless, 
etc.  A  similar  apparatus  will  be  installed  at  the 
new  premises  of  the  Holiday  Home  at  Hoylake 
as  a  result  of  Dr.  Kerridge’s  generous  action. 

Miss  M.  Weaver,  after  a  long  illness  patiently 
borne.  She  lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
but  from  the  first  was  heroically  patient,  con¬ 
tinuing  many  of  her  former  occupations.  She 
was  educated  at  the  Brighton  School  and  later 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  from  whence,  in 
1879,  she  started  her  life-work  as  teacher  under 
the  L.S.B.  which  later  became  the  L.C.C. 
Here,  Miss  M.  Weaver  worked  with  great 
success,  gaining  the  respect  and  affection  of  all. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  “  Many  of  us  will 
miss  her  bright,  intelligent,  sympathetic  help. 
She  retired  in  1921,  but  to  the  last  kept  in 
touch  with  many  of  her  former  pupils.  During 
the  last  few  years  our  dear  friend  suffered  from 
partial  deafness,  which  was  a  cause  of  great  trial 
to  her.  For  74  years  the  writer  has  enjoyed  the 
most  familiar  and  happy  friendship  with  her, 
and  her  loss  to  her  means  much.” — J.  E.  B. 
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Dr.  PHYLLIS  KERRIDGE 

^  "W“  0  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  unfortunately,  goes  to  press  without  an 

W  Obituary  Column  in  which  some  few  words  of  regret  and  gratitude  are 
I  printed  in  memory  of  some  devoted  helper  of  the  blind.  Death  takes  its 
I  constant  toll  .of  men  and  women  whose  good  works  justify  the  lives  they 
have  led. 

^  This  month  we  have  to  say  “  Farewell  ”  and  “  Thank  you  ”  to  Dr. 

^  ^  Phyllis  Kerridge,  a  young  and  brilliant  medical  woman  who  was  brought 

into  our  work  when  some  years  ago  we  saw  more  clearly  the  cause  of  the  deaf-blind.  She  came 
to  us  as  technical  adviser,  and  we  found  in  her  not  only  invaluable  technical  qualifications  but 
the  authentic  spirit  of  charity.  Unasked,  she  undertook  to  ensure  that  the  residents  at  the 
newly  opened  Harrogate  Home  and  at  the  already  existing  Fellowship  House  at  Hoylake  should 
have  complete  equipment  of  hearing  aid  apparatus.  She  raised  the  money  from  her  friends 
and  the  many  patients  who  were  more  than  glad  to  give  to  a  good  cause  sponsored  by  her 
some  acknowledgment  of  their  gratitude  to  her  services,  for  which  she  had  taken  no  fee.  While 
Dr.  Kerridge  lived,  her  generosity  to  the  Harrogate  and  Hoylake  Homes  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
had  to  remain  unacknowledged.  We  report  it  now,  in  grateful  tribute  to  her  memory. 


THE  BLIND  AND  THE  BLACKOUT 

Each  day  has  its  crop  of  penalties  for  offences  against  the  blackout  regulations,  and  it  is 
possible  that  one  day  a  blind  householder  may  find  himself  before  the  magistrate  to  answer  for 
revealed  lights.  We  hope  that,  should  this  be  the  case,  the  magistrate  will,  before  mulcting  the 
offender,  picture  to  himself  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  a  blind  person  to  satisfy  himself  each  night 
that  his  blackout  arrangements  have  been  carefully  carried  out.  His  supervision  must  be  done 
through  the  eyes  of  others,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  correct  immediately  the  carelessness 
of  children  or  other  irresponsible  members  of  his  household,  including  large  dogs. 

We  know  of  a  blind  man  who,  walking  home  from  the  station  in  the  evening  accompanied 
by  a  sighted  friend,  was  told,  on  arrival  at  the  garden  gate,  that  his  house  looked  like  Piccadilly 
Circus  before  the  lit  gins  and  tobaccos  were  extinguished.  And  there  was  another  who  saun¬ 
tered  out  into  the  garden  to  breathe  the  night  air  and  left  the  tront  door  open  in  ignorance 
that  the  hall  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Momentary  forgetfulness  of  the  blanket  of  the  blackout  comes  to  all  of  us  at  times,  but 
whereas  sight  can  at  once  correct  a  wayward  ray,  blindness  is  unaware  of  it.  The  only  way 
a  blind  householder  can  protect  himself  from  the  risk  of  offending  against  the  regulations  is 
by  adopting  a  routine  of  regular  inquiry  from  those  around  him  and  by  refraining  from  opening 
any  doors,  exterior  or  interior,  or  windows,  during  the  blackout  hours,  without  such  inquiry 
beforehand.  This  may  be  a  tedious  duty,  but  a  duty  it  is.  Neighbours  will  probably  be  glad  to 
help  as  much  as  possible  by  keeping  a  weather  eye  open  for  the  delinquencies  of  curtains, 
and  the  blind  householder  may  travel  home  from  work  easy  in  mind  if  he  has  managed  to  enlist 
as  an  aid  the  nocturnal  prying  vigilance  of  a  friendly  warden. 

Blind  visitors  in  houses  after  twilight  have  a  similar  duty  of  memorising  the  blackout. 
Their  best  course  is  not  to  indulge  in  solitary  perambulations  without  preliminary  inquiry, 
but  they  can  repay  their  hosts  for  bothering  them  with  “  Is  the  window  in  the  Blue  Room 
screened  ?  ”  or  “  May  I  open  the  door  for  the  cat  ?  ”  by  undertaking,  with  the  sureness  born 
of  custom,  any  needful  expeditions  in  the  dark. 

The  Editor. 
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To  the  Editor. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Sir, — May  I  add  yet  another  reply  to  Miss 
Whitehead’s  very  interesting  article  on  this 
subject  which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon.  The  way  which  I  have  found 
of  making  God  and  the  Scriptures  a  practical 
reality  to  the  children  whom  I  teach  is  to  show 
them  how  to  “  listen  ”  to  Him,  which  is  simply 
being  still  and  willing  to  hear  and  do  what  that 
inner  voice  which  is  God  has  to  tell  them,  and 
correlating  their  listening  with  the  fact  that 
people  “  listened  to  God  ”  during  Biblical  days. 

They  can  easily  find  out  whether  the  thought 
is  a  God-given  one  by  asking  themselves  if  it  is 
unselfish,  loving  or  honest. 

“  New  Old  Bible  Stories,”  a  book  written  for 
children  by  Miss  D.  M.  Prescott,  about 
“  listeners  ”  who  obeyed,  is  invaluable  in  this 
respect  and  the  children  love  to  hear  the  stories 
in  it. 

In  this  way  religion  has  become  something 
more  than  a  mere  formality,  the  Scripture  lesson 
“  alive  ”  and  interesting,  and  God  Himself  more 
personal  than  someone  who  lives  in  the  sky. 

As  a  result  of  “  listening  ”  there  has  grown 
between  us  a  greater  sense  of  freedom,  a  greater 
understanding  on  my  part  of  their  real  needs 
and  a  real  spirit  of  co-operation.  Thoughts  over 
work  are  producing  greater  effort  and  some 
children  with  a  negative  mental  outlook  have 
received  a  positive  check  and  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  they  can  do  things.  That  inner 
discipline  which  is  so  essential  for  all  children 
they  are  learning  for  themselves,  as  well  as  a 
dependence  on  God  for  the  solution  of  their 
childlike  problems. 

The  following  stories  will  show  how  “  Listening 
to  God”  has  helped  the  two  children  concerned. 

A  little  blind  boy  who  did  not  like  Handwork 
and  who  found  great  difficulty  in  doing  it  said 
one  day  :  “  God  said  I’d  make  a  good  straw- 
bag.”  As  the  work  progressed  the  other  children 
exclaimed  from  time  to  time  :  “  Isn’t  he  doing 
it  well,  Miss?”  "Isn’t  it  good  for  him?” 
“  But  then  he  had  the  thought  he’d  make  a  good 
strawbag.”  The  finished  article  was  good. 

The  little  girl  in  my  second  story  has  always 
been  afraid  to  walk  either  by  herself  or  with 
another  child. 

One  morning  she  said  :  “  God  said,  I  haven’t 
to  be  afraid  of  stairs.” 

And  another  day:  “  God  said,  I  must  try  to 
find  my  own  way  about.” 


The  child  has  now  reached  the  stage  where 
she  can  walk  by  herself  and  can  climb  up  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  classroom  without  any 
assistance. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  I  sent  one  parent  wrote  : 
"  From  past  reports  I  have  known  of  his  weak¬ 
ness  in  Handwork  and  tried  my  best  to  encourage 
him  in  many  ways  and  I  do  feel  strongly  that 
he  is  now  making  every  effort  through  ‘  listening  ’ 
which  as  I  understand  has  been  a  wonderful 
help.  No  one  could  have  been  more  surprised 
than  myself  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  basket  with  very  little  assistance.” 

The  real  aims  of  our  work  for  the  blind — - 
to  give  self-realisation,  self-discipline,  self- 
reliance  and  self-assurance — can  be  theirs  when 
they  leave  a  blind  community  to  live  again  as 
normal  citizens  in  a  sighted  world,  but  it  can  only 
be  adequately  and  effectively  done  by  teaching 
the  blind  to  depend  on  God  for  the  source  of 
their  power. 

Yours,  etc., 

Bristol.  Rosina  Thomas. 

To  the  Editor. 

St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  Civilian  Blind 

Sir, — In  the  May  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
you  were  good  enough  to  grant  me  the  hospitality 
of  your  columns  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me 
to  make  certain  observations  in  respect  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  and  the  civilian  blind.  My  remarks 
appear  to  have  found  the  target,  hence  the 
statements  made  in  reply  by  the  chairman  of 
St.  Dunstan’s  and  published  in  your  June  issue. 

Sir  Ian  accuses  me  of  erecting  an  Aunt  Sallie 
in  order  that  I  may  derive  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasure  from  its  demolition.  Surely  the  chair¬ 
man  of  St.  Dunstan’s  has  become  confused  in 
his  personalities!  My  attack,  if  it  may  be 
described  as  such,  was  directed  to  an  exposure 
of  certain  inferences  and  suggestions  made  by 
Uncle  Ian — Aunt  Sallie  is  not  one  of  my  poor 
relations. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  statements 
made  by  the  chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  let  it  be 
said  quite  unreservedly  and  without  any  kind 
of  equivocation  that  I  adhere  to  every  syllable 
expressed  in  my  previous  communication,  and 
if  justification  were  needed,  it  is  surely  furnished 
by  Sir  Ian  Fraser’s  own  statements.  It  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  explain  that  I  did  not 
quote  in  extenso  because  I  felt  myself  justified 
in  drawing  certain  deductions  from  the  expres¬ 
sions  employed  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Ian’s 
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interview  with  the  representative  of  The  Times 
newspaper,  and  even  the  chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  his  terminology. 

I  am  invited  to  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the 
collecting  activities  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  were  “  built  largely  upon 
the  St.  Dunstan’s  appeal.  .  .  .  This  was  the 
most  potent  factor  in  establishing  the  N.I.B.’s 
branches  and  in  bringing  many  local  civilian 
blind  organisations  into  relationship  with  the 
central  body,  for  at  that  time  the  St.  Dunstan’s 
and  the  N.I.B.  appeal  were  running  together.” 
The  chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s  would  have  us 
believe  that  this  is  an  historical  fact,  but  I  beg 
leave  to  remind  him  that  the  situation  was  not 
quite  so  simple  as  he  suggests.  In  1911,  under 
the  title  of  “  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,”  an  appeals  secretary  was  appointed 
to  act  for  the  organisation  now  known  as  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  by  1913 
the  late  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece  had  a  number  of 
assistants,  some  of  whom  are  still  on  the  staff, 
whilst  others  are  doing  similar  work  on  behalf 
of  kindred  agencies. 

Early  in  1914  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
began  to  organise  an  appeal  for  book  production 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  raised  for 
that  object.  It  is  true  that  the  joint  appeals 
made  by  the  National  Institute  and  St.  Dunstan’s 
were  continued  from  1916  for  a  period  of 
approximately  seven  years,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  Institute  had  established  branches 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  :  but  it  is  equally 
obvious  to  everyone  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
situation  then  prevailing  that  these  branches 
would  have  been  established  in  any  circum¬ 
stances,  quite  regardless  and  entirely  independent 
of  any  policy  that  might  have  been  pursued  by 
St.  Dunstan’s,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  have  continued  to  flourish  independently 
of  the  existence  of  that  organisation  since  the 
severance  was  effected  some  17  years  ago. 

In  like  manner  we  are  invited  to  believe  that 
all  modern  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind  has 
been  very  substantially  aided  by  the  existence 
of  the  organisation  for  the  care  of  blinded 
soldiers.  Sir  Ian  appears  to  have  a  passion  for 
history,  and  a  little  enlightenment  on  this  score 
may  be  helpful.  In  1905  an  international  con¬ 
ference  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind  took  place 
in  Edinburgh,  and  at  that  conference  the  late 
Colin  McDonald  succeeded  in  securing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  resolution  advocating  the  intervention 
of  the  State  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  recognising 
the  limitations  of  voluntary  assistance.  For 
some  years  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  an 
agreed  Bill  which  could  be  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  in  1912  representatives  of  institutions, 
societies  and  agencies  for  the  blind,  the  Parlia¬ 


mentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  the  Labour  Party  and  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  did  reach  agreement  and 
a  Bill  was  drafted.  In  1913  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the 
Labour  Party  decided  to  proceed  by  way  of 
securing  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
directing  that  an  inquiry  into  the  social  and 
industrial  conditions  of  the  blind  should  be 
made.  In  the  following  year  the  House  of 
Commons  agreed  to  the  proposal  and  an  inter¬ 
departmental  committee  was  set  up.  In  the 
meantime  the  then  President  of  the  old  Local 
Government  Board,  Mr.  John  Burns,  had  an 
order  promulgated  making  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum  compulsorily  notifiable,  and  no  one  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  question  the  far- 
reaching  results  of  this  simple  order  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  Midwives  Acts.  In  1917 
the  inter-departmental  committee  reported,  and 
its  findings  are  so  well  known  as  to  make  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  reiterate  them  here. 
Special  legislation  was  recommended,  and  in  the 
meantime  grants  in  aid  of  certain  services  were 
made  available.  For  three  strenuous  years 
from  1917  to  1920  the  National  League  of  the 
Blind  conducted  an  unceasing  campaign  which, 
after  innumerable  trials  and  difficulties,  culmin¬ 
ated  in  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 
Although  I  was  in  the  midst  of  those  activities, 
I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  any  person 
of  note  associated  with  St.  Dunstan’s,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
lifting  a  finger  to  assist.  Other  people  came 
along  later  when  all  the  hard  work  had  been 
done,  and  proceeded  to  collect  the  bouquets, 
but  their  efforts  are  trivial  when  contrasted  with 
the  trials  and  tribulations  that  had  to  be 
endured  by  those,  mostly  desperately  poor  folk, 
who  ultimately  won  through. 

Let  me  make  two  further  observations. 
The  better  standards  of  life  which  Sir  Ian  says 
are  enjoyed  by  the  civilian  blind,  if  he  really 
understood  the  situation,  would  at  least  not  be 
the  measure  of  his  happiness.  Whatever  dis¬ 
agreement  there  may  be,  we  are  on  common 
ground  in  our  desire  to  see  still  more  radical 
improvements  in  the  prevailing  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions.  But  so  long  as  a  variable 
rateable  value  is  the  determining  factor  in  the 
standard  of  life  of  the  blind  poor,  so  long  must 
we  be  profoundly  dissatisfied. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  yet  one  more 
short  quotation  from  Sir  Ian’s  letter.  His 
parting  shot  is  :  “  The  consciousness  of  the 

need  to  give,  the  habit  of  giving,  have  been 
stimulated  by  St.  Dunstan’s,  to  our  very  great 
benefit,  and  also  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  blind.” 
It  must  be  remembered  that  I  have  been  accused 
of  exaggerating  the  statements  made  by  the 
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chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  glaring  inconsistency  ?  Exaggeration, 
forsooth,  in  the  teeth  of  an  all-embracing  state¬ 
ment  such  as  that  just  quoted!  The  arguments 
employed  by  Sir  Ian  and  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed  are  only  redeemed  from  the 
puerile  and  the  commonplace  by  the  consistent 
inconsistencies  which  they  exemplify. 

It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  we  should  be 
engaged  in  such  a  controversy  at  this  time,  but 
I  hold  that  my  intervention  was  more  than 
justified  by  reason  of  the  provocative  challenge, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  counter. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ben  Purse. 


recent 

PUBLICATIONS 

Qualifications  of  Home  Teachers. 

An  article  on  this  subject  recently  appeared  in 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  in  which  the  writer 
describes  how  at  a  New  York  Conference  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  to  the  question  of  the 
qualified  home  teacher.  She  says  that  attention 
was  called  to  the  decline  in  the  employment  of 
blind  teachers  in  England  after  the  passing  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  and  attributes  it  to  the 
fact  that  these  teachers  were  not  adequately 
trained  for  the  work.  This  is  certainly  part  of 
the  story,  but  not  the  whole  ;  a  good  many 
other  considerations  were  involved. 

In  America  it  is  considered  that  the  blind 
home  teacher  has  certain  advantages  over  the 
seeing,  and  the  Conference  set  to  work  to  lay 
down  the  qualifications  required  for  two  types 
of  home  teachers,  those  on  the  one  hand  who 
confine  themselves  to  instruction  in  embossed 
types,  and  those  on  the  other  who,  in  addition 
to  this,  are  required  to  have  experience  in  social 
case  work.  The  latter  class  were  again  sub¬ 
divided  into  Senior  and  Junior. 

For  the  former,  the  following  were  the  re¬ 
quirements  : — 

1.  Two  years  of  college  work,  with  background 
courses  in  social  case  work. 

2.  Practical  knowledge  of  household  activities. 

3.  Ability  to  impart  knowledge  to  others. 

4.  Personal  qualities,  such  as  judgment,  tact, 
emotional  stability. 

For  the  senior  home  teacher  who  is  also  a  social 
worker,  a  study  of  social  work  is  required, 
involving  graduation  from  a  school  of  social 
work  approved  by  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work. 

Conditions  vary  so  much  between  here  and 
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the  States  that  it  is  not  easy  to  compare  the 
type  of  qualifications  demanded,  though  all 
can  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  article 
that  “  the  trained  worker  can  render  better 
service  to  her  client  than  the  untrained.” 


PERSONALIA 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hands,  of  the  North  London 
Home  for  the  Blind,  who  was  100  years  old 
on  27th  June,  received  a  birthday  telegram 
from  the  King  and  Queen.  She  has  been 
blind  for  twenty  years. 

*  *  * 

Captain  L.  M.  Nava  has  left  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council  to  take  up  other  work.  His  place  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  P.  Branscombe. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  S.  G.  Bassett  Pike,  Vicar  of 
Abbot  skerswell,  Newton  Abbot,  has  been 
appointed  Honorary  Chaplain  to  Court  Grange 
Special  School  for  Blind  Children. 

*  *  * 

The  many  friends  in  this  country  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Whitfield,  who  have  been  living 
for  some  time  in  the  south  of  France,  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  a  cable  has  been  received  from 
them  saying  they  are  quite  safe  and  happy. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Gwent  Blind  Woman  Honoured  by  Queen 
Mary. — Mrs.  B.  E.  Lodge,  a  totally  blind  woman, 
of  The  Laurels,  Llanvair  Discoed,  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  has  so  overcome  her  handicap  that  she 
has  trained  herself  in  the  art  of  artificial  flower 
making  and  has  now  become  quite  an  expert. 

Mrs.  Lodge  has  long  nursed  an  ambition  to 
make  a  bouquet  for  presentation  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Mary  and  notwithstanding  the  regulations 
governing  gifts  to  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
through  the  offices  of  Mr.  F.  Lionel  Watkins, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind 
of  Newport  and  Monmouthshire,  Her  Majesty 
graciously  consented  to  accept  such  a  gift. 

Mrs.  Lodge  has  now  received  a  letter  from  the 
Lady  in  Waiting  to  Her  Majesty  in  the  following 
terms  : — “  I  am  commanded  by  Queen  Mary 
to  thank  you  most  gratefully  for  the  perfectly 
wonderful  bouquet  of  flowers  made  by  yourself. 
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Her  Majesty  is  much  touched  that  you  should 
have  sent  her  this  gift  and  amazed  at  the  skill 
with  which  you,  who  are  blind,  have  repro¬ 
duced.  the  flowers  so  perfectly  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  they  are  artificial.  Her  Majesty 
sympathises  deeply  with  you  in  your  blindness 
but  is  glad  to  think  that  you  have  such  a  great 
sense  of  touch  that  in  some  small  measure  it 
must  be  a  mitigation  of  your  affliction.” 

Massage  Successes. — Splendid  results  were 
obtained  at  the  June  examinations  of  the  Char¬ 
tered  Society  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnas¬ 
tics  by  students  of  the  National  Institute’s 
School  of  Massage.  The  school  sent  up  14 
candidates  in  all  for  various  examinations  : — 

Anatomy .  10.  All  passed. 

Massage  .  7.  All  passed. 

Remedial  Exercises  .  .  7.  Six  passed. 

Electrotherapy  ..  ..  10.  Nine  passed  in  parts 

1  and  2. 

One  passed  in  part 
2,  gaining  high¬ 
est  marks  in 
that  section. 

These  results  afford  convincing  proof  that 
these  young  blind  men  and  women  have  not 
permitted  the  uncertainties  and  anxieties  of 
the  present  time  to  affect  their  industry  or  their 
nerves.  They  are  obviously  splendidly  equipped 
mentally  and.  physically  for  the  profession  which 
they  have  chosen. 

Preston  School’s  Blind  War  Diggers  and 
Knitters. — Boys  at  the  Homes  for  the  Blind, 
Fulwood,  Preston,  are  digging  for  victory, 
and  are  making  as  good  a  job  of  it  as  anybody. 
Working  patiently,  they  laboriously  got  rid  of 
the  stubble  on  a  rough  piece  of  ground,  cleared 
away  the  stones  and  riddled  the  earth.  The 
tricky  task  of  putting  in  the  seeds  was  overcome 
by  using  strings  as  guides. 

The  boys  have  been  rewarded  with  rows  of 
cabbages,  lettuce,  carrots  and  potatoes.  They 
even  managed  the  thinning  out  and  the  trans¬ 
planting,  again  using  string  to  guide  their 
nimble  fingers. 

They  have  been  under  the  constant  super¬ 
vision  of  their  headmaster,  but  he  seldom 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  their  help. 

The  blind  girls  are  also  doing  their  bit. 
They  are  knitting  comforts  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Recently  two  of  the  girls,  Jennie 
Lee  and  Doreen  Allen,  jointly  secured  second 
place  in  the  Junior  Section  of  the  National 
Institute’s  knitting  competition. 

Sports  at  Court  Grange. — Court  Grange  School 
for  the  Blind,  Abbotskerswell,  held  its  sports  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Grange  last  month.  The  child¬ 
ren  took  part  with  obvious  delight  and  emulation 
in  such  events  as  a  100  yards  race,  high  jump, 


egg  and  spoon  race,  and  even  an  obstacle  race. 

Prizes  were  distributed  by  Miss  Falconer, 
former  Head  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Birmingham,  who  was  introduced  by  Mr.  M. 
Blake,  headmaster. 

The  sports  were  followed  by  some  musical 
items  in  the  gymnasium.  Particularly  interest¬ 
ing  was  a  composition  by  Robert  Eves  and 
played  by  himself  and  E.  Whatford  as  a  piano 
duet.  Eves  is  shortly  leaving  Court  Grange 
for  the  Royal  Normal  College,  on  his  way,  it  is 
hoped,  to  the  L.R.A.M. 

REVEE  WS 
REPORTS 

Home 

East  Anglian  Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children. — This  Report  is  illustrated  with  excel¬ 
lent  photographs,  including  an  aerial  view  of  the 
school,  a  specimen  of  square  handwriting  by 
a  totally  blind  child  (an  exceptionally  good 
example),  and  a  picture  of  Pets’  Corner,  where 
the  children  come  into  real  contact  with  pigeons, 
doves,  rabbits,  tortoises,  to  their  delight  and 
instruction. 

The  partially  sighted  children  in  the  school 
benefit  by  use  of  lenses  and  special  reading  desks, 
which  greatly  widen  the  choice  of  reading  material 
open  to  them,  every  blind  child  in  the  school 
learns  to  type,  a  group  of  older  pupils  have 
attended  University  Extension  lectures,  several 
of  the  girls  are  members  of  English  Folk  Dancing 
Classes,  outside  contacts  with  other  schools  are 
encouraged  and  there  are  school  and  swimming 
sports  days.  Such  is  a  brief  selection  from  a 
long  list  of  in  and  out  of  school  activities,  which 
confirm  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Governors  to 
the  headmaster  and  his  staff  for  their  share  in 
“  the  continued  successful  work  of  the  school.” 

Wycliffe  Society  for  Helping  the  Blind, 
Leicester. — “  Light  amid  the  Shadows,”  which 
is  the  title  of  the  Report,  begins  with  the  cheerful 
news  that  essential  services  have  not  only  been 
maintained  during  the  year  under  review,  but 
“  considerably  improved.”  In  addition  to 
caring  for  the  34  residents  in  the  Society’s 
Cottage  Homes,  the  Society  does  much  to 
provide  amenities  for  the  500  blind  on  its 
Register  by  means  of  social  gatherings  and 
summer  outings  ;  22  social  parties  were  given 
in  the  winter  months,  the  hosts  at  these  ranging 
from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  a  Football  Club. 
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Among  the  photographs  that  illustrate  the 
Report  one  is  of  the  garden  at  the  Cottage 
Homes,  and  bears  out  the  praise  given  to  the 
gardener,  whose  “  efforts  bring  great  pleasure 
to  passers-by  as  well  as  to  the  residents.” 

East  Suffolk  Association.— The  Report  opens 
by  setting  out  the  division  of  labour  between 
the  County  Council  and  the  County  Association, 
showing  how  under  the  present  regime  voluntary 
funds  are  released  for  new  needs,  such  as 
holidays,  provision  of  medical  comforts,  and 
the  supply  of  materials  for  the  less  competent 
pastime  worker.  One  of  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  County  Council  under  present  arrange¬ 
ments  is  free  medical  and  dental  treatment, 
rightly  described  as  “  an  unqualified  boon.” 
The  Report  is  a  cheerful  one,  which  manages  to 
combine  a  proper  regard  for  statistics  and 
balance  sheets  with  interesting  details  of  the 
personal  side  of  the  work. 

Braille  Missionary  Union. — With  modest 
funds  this  Society  has  for  twenty-five  years 
done  valuable  work,  providing  Braille  books  for 
missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  helping 
to  support  blind  evangelists.  Its  Report  for  the 
present  year  records  the  printing  of  parts  of  the 
Gospel  and  various  devotional  books  in.  Man¬ 
darin,  Tamil,  Russian,  Latvian  and  Urdu  and 
gives  many  extracts  from  letters  received.  We 
read  how  one  small  girl  in  an  Indian  school 
spent  her  monthly  pocket  money  of  one  anna 
on  manilla  paper,  “  so  that  I  can  make  myself 
a  book  ”  ;  of  a  blind  pastor  in  an  Armenian 
Refugee  Settlement — “  the  good  Lord  is  using 
me  ”  ;  and  of  Miss  Kechedgian,  a  blind  woman 
who  runs  her  own  Home  for  Blind  Children  near 
Bethlehem,  where  we  are  told  that  she  is  “  the 
mother,  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  servant  ”  of 
the  Home. 

North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind. — The 

Society  quotes  on  its  cover  some  wise  words  of 
Cutcliffe  Hyne,  urging  all  subscribers  to  charities 
to  take  the  trouble  to  read  their  annual  balance 
sheets,  if  none  is  issued  to  ask  for  one,  and  to 
look  out  for  the  statements  of  all  salaries  .  .  . 
and  other  payments  of  every  description.  It  is 
sound  advice,  but  perhaps  this  Society  has 
taken  it  almost  too  much  to  heart  ;  for  the 
Report  of  over  100  pages  devotes  about  80  of 
them  to  lists  of  subscriptions,  and  only  two  to 
the  General  Secretary’s  account  of  the  year’s 
work.  Those  who  know  something  at  first  hand 
of  the  devotion  and  energy  of  North  Wales 
home  teachers  would  like  to  hear  more  of  their 
day-to-day  contacts  with  the  scattered  blind, 
for  whom  their  visits  must  mean  so  much. 
The  Report  pays  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  its 
late  Secretary,  Major  John  Roberts,  who,  in 
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spite  of  physical  disabilities,  was  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 


Empire 

National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland. — 

The  National  Council  has  just  completed  its 
ninth  year  of  service  to  the  blind  of  Eire,  and 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times  is  able  to 
record  one  important  extension  of  its  work,  in 
the  formation  of  a  branch  in  Limerick  city  and 
county.  There  are  now  branches  of  the  Council 
in  Clare,  South  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Cork  and 
Limerick. 

The  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  has  now 
been  in  existence  nearly  six  years,  and  has 
supplied  sets  to  over  850  people  ;  there  are  still 
400  on  its  waiting  list  and,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  no  money  to  supply  them.  Wireless 
means  so  much  to  the  lonely  blind  in  isolated 
country  districts,  often  outside  the  reach  of 
home  teachers  or  living  in  areas  where  as  yet 
no  home  teachers  are  at  work,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  shortage  of  funds  may  be 
overcome. 

Specially  good  work  is  being  done  in  Clare 
and  South  Tipperary  in  connection  with  blind¬ 
ness  prevention,  and  in  the  former  county  a 
special  nurse  to  deal  with  trachoma  has  recently 
been  appointed  and  works  in  close  touch  with 
the  Society. 

Palamcottah  School  for  the  Blind. — Readers  of 
The  New  Beacon  may  remember  that  the 
Principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  W.  G.  Speight,  a 
St.  Dunstaner,  returned  to  India  recently  after 
a  prolonged  stay  in  this  country,  where  he  studied 
for  ordination  ;  he  was  ordained  in  December  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  almost 
immediately  went  back  to  his  former  task  as 
the  head  of  the  Palamcottah  school,  taking  with 
him  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  know  him.  The 
Report  of  the  School  shows  that  every  effort 
is  being  made,  consistent  with  efficiency,  to 
keep  expenses  at  as  low  a  level  as  possible  and  the 
staff  has  had  to  be  drastically  reduced.  Warm 
praise  is  given  to  Miss  Morris  and  Captain  Shaw 
for  their  services  during  Mr.  Speight’s  absence. 
The  Report  records  the  gift  to  the  School  of 
a  hand-operated  machine  for  producing  Braille 
books,  for  which  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  responsible  ;  its  interest  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  work  done  at  Palamcottah  is  very 
real. 

Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma. — “  Jottings 
from  the  Front  ”  are  mainly  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  work  at  St.  Michael’s,  where 
there  are  now  62  blind  boys  receiving  education 
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and  training.  It  is  interesting  to  read  that  these 
boys  “  form  a  grand  recruiting  body  in  the 
holidays,”  and  the  description  given  of  work 
and  play  at  the  school  is  a  lively  one.  The  lot 
of  a  blind  child  in  the  East  is  generally  dreary 
enough,  and  a  school  where  “  we  played  rowdy 
games  ”  and  where  a  Saint’s  Day  is  celebrated 
by  a  visit  to  the  Zoo  must  attract.  One  of  the 
boys  has  “  made  us  a  very  fine  set  of  maps  of 
various  parts  of  the  world,  showing  contour 
lines,  railways,  rivers  and  towns.” 

Henderson  Blind  Relief  Association,  Thar 
Parkar. — This  Association  carries  on  the  work 
of  blindness  prevention  in  Sind,  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Henderson, 
and  has  during  the  past  year  treated  21,000 
patients  and  performed  as  many  as  12,600 
operations.  The  work  is  done  mainly  by  means 
of  travelling  camp  hospitals,  which  can  reach 
patients  living  far  from  towns.  Voluntary 
workers  are  employed  to  care  for  the  comfcrt 
of  the  patients,  and  this,  to  men  and  women 
away  from  home  and  naturally  apprehensive, 
must  mean  much.  The  Association  evidently 
owes  gratitude  to  its  Medical  Officer,  Dr. 
Sachanand,  and  the  tribute  “  He  always  shows 
patience  and  sympathy”  constantly  recurs  in 
the  records  of  various  camp  centres. 

Royal  Victorian  Institute,  Melbourne— The 
Institute’s  Report  as  usual  covers  a  wide  field, 
as  the  organisation  aims  at  caring  for  the  blind 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  educating  and 
training  them,  giving  them  employment,  and 
providing  social  amenities  of  all  kinds.  “  Our 
Superintendent  is  not  satisfied  unless  the 
Institute  is  a  busy  hive  of  activity  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,”  so  to  the  work  of  nursery,  school 
and  factory  there  is  added  the  evening  Clubs, 
where  blind  people  may  meet  for  dances,  socials, 
cooking  and  sewing  classes  and  physical  culture. 

In  addition  to  primary  education,  higher 
education  is  not  neglected  and  several  pupils 
have  taken  degrees  in  Arts  or  Music. 

Transvaal  Society  for  the  Care  of  Non- 
European  Blind. — The  Report  of  the  pioneer 
work  of  this  Society  shows  that  the  training  of 
blind  men  is  now  well  established,  and  new 
buildings  are  complete.  At  the  end  of  1939 
14  men  were  in  training,  but  10  more  were 
added  at  the  New  Year,  and  it  was  hoped  to  re¬ 
open  a  small  section  for  women,  temporarily 
closed  owing  to  building  operations . 

Prevention  of  blindness  is  a  matter  of  special 
concern  to  the  Organising  Secretary,  Rev. 
A.  W.  Blaxall,  and  a  survey  was  carried  out 
in  four  villages  during  the  year.  That  more  than 
half  of  the  blind  persons  examined  were  still 
curable,  and  that  more  than  20  per  cent,  might 
have  been  saved  had  treatment  been  arranged 
earlier,  should  encourage  the  Society  in  this 


all-important  side  of  its  activities.  In  the  light 
of  this,  it  is  good  to  learn  that  the  Union 
Department  of  Public  Health  is  allocating 
£8,000  per  annum  for  the  work  of  prevention. 

Patna  Blind  School. — This  school  for  blind 
boys  accommodates  nearly  40  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  20,  and  specifically  aims  at 
training  them  to  become  self-supporting,  rather 
than  at  giving  them  a  permanent  home.  Train¬ 
ing  is  chiefly  given  in  cane-work,  but  secondary 
education  is  given  to  those  likely  to  benefit  by 
it.  State  aid  is  received,  and  the  Governor  of 
Bihar  is  Patron  of  the  School.  An  interesting 
note  at  the  end  of  the  Report  gives  details  of 
the  after-career  of  pupils,  several  of  whom  have 
found  employment  as  teachers,  and  one  as  an 
insurance  agent. 

Foreign 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  :  Pre¬ 
sident’s  Report. — The  following  are  the  main 
points  touched  upon  in  the  Report 

1.  As  a  result  of  recommendations  from  the 
Foundation,  the  Federal  Departments  are  now 
obliged  to  make  certain  purchases  from  workshops 
for  the  blind,  such  purchases  being  equitably 
distributed  between  workshops  throughout  the 
country.  The  first  year’s  sales  total  £86,500. 

2.  “  Talking  books  grow  in  favour,”  and 
now  over  25,000  machines  are  in  use,  this  vast 
number  being  due  to  the  fact  that  State  aid  on 
a  large  scale  was  secured. 

3.  Legislative  provision  for  the  adult  blind 
is  now  made  in  almost  every  state,  and  the 
Foundation  is  active  in  putting  its  experience 
at  the  disposal  of  state  officials,  schools  and 
agencies,  so  that  services  for  the  blind  may  be 
adequate  and  well  informed. 

4.  Negro  teachers  of  coloured  blind  children 
have  been  helped  by  a  special  summer  course. 

5.  Railway  and  bus  concessions  have  been 
widely  secured  throughout  the  States. 

Perkins  Institution,  Massachusetts. — For  more 
than  a  century,  Perkins  Institution  has  been 
caring  for  the  education  of  blind  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  its  name  is  associated  with 
three  outstanding  educators.  Dr.  Howe,  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  Dr.  Allen,  who  in  succession 
watched  over  it  and  directed  its  growth.  To-day, 
under  Dr.  Farrell,  the  present  Report  shows  that 
it  is  not  standing  still,  but  is  giving  a  fine  start 
in  life  to  the  250  children  in  its  care,  and  it  is 
ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  new  possibilities  of 
helping  them.  The  link  with  Dr.  Allen  still 
holds,  as  he  continues  to  carry  on  the  Harvard 
Class  for  teachers  and  would-be  teachers  of  the 
blind.  The  Deaf-Blind  Department,  which  is 
one  of  the  features  of  Perkins,  has  now  fourteen 
pupils,  and  the  installation  of  an  amplifier  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  those  with  residual 
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hearing,  enabling  them  to  enjoy  chapel  services, 
concerts  and  plays.  Perkins  Institution  is 
giving  much  attention  at  present  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  competent  blind  workers  under  a 
scheme  known  as  the  Blind  Artisans  of  New 
England,  and  an  advisory  committee  of  business 
men  is  at  work  on  the  problem. 

During  the  past  year,  too,  much  time  and 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  reorganisation 
of  schooling  in  order  that  the  pupils  shall  at 
its  close  be  better  equipped  for  placement  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  right  use  of  leisure  on 
the  other. 

As  always  this  Report  is  a  pleasure  to  handle, 
its  printing  and  photography  being  excellent. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC— JULY,  1940. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

Church  :  s.  d. 

Stanford — Service  in  G,  Op.  81,  V.S. — 

18,047  No.  1.  Te  Deum  ..  ..  ..10 

18,048  No.  2.  Benedictus  and  Jubilate  Deo  .  .  10 
18,049  No.  3.  Communion  Service  .  .  .  .  20 
18,050  No.  4.  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  1  o 
Organ  : 

18,051  Elgar.  Triumphal  March  from  “  Carac- 

tacus  ”  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  10 

18,052  Hollins,  A.  Grand  Chceur  in  G  minor  ..  06 

18,053  Wolstenholme,  W.  Sonata  in  the  Style 

of  Handel  . .  . .  . .  ..10 

Piano  : 

16,978  Ireland,  J.  The  Island  Spell  (from 

“Decorations”)  ..  ..  ..06 

18,057  Mendelssohn.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E 

minor  . .  .  .  . .  . .  ..10 

16,981  Schumann.  Romance  in  B  flat  minor, 

Op.  28,  No.  1  .  .  . .  ..06 

18,068  Schumann.  Romance  in  B,  Op.  28,  No. 

3  . 10 

16,980  Sibelius.  Barcarolle  in  G  minor,  Op.  24, 

No.  10  . .  . .  . .  ..06 

Dance  : 

18,064  Godfrey,  F.  The  Grandest  Song  of  All, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..06 

18,065  Newman,  A.  Let  the  Curtain  Come 

Down,  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  06 

18,067  Parker,  Charles  and  Pelosi.  A  Little 
King  without  a  Crown,  Song  Fox- 
Trot  .  .  . .  . .  . .  ..06 

18,066  Sherwin,  M.  A  Nightingale  Sang  in 

Berkeley  Square,  Song  Fox-  Trot  ..  06 

Vocal  : 

18,054  Various  Composers.  Rounds  and  Canons 
selected  from  “  The  Clarendon  Song 
Books,”  Nos.  1-6,  edited  by  W. 

Gillies  Whittaker,  Herbert  Wiseman 
and  J.  Wishart  . .  . .  . .  10 


Songs  :  s.  d. 

18,055  Parker,  Clifton.  My  Father’s  Close, 

G  :  D— A' . 06 

18,056  White,  M.  V.  The  Devout  Lover,  E 

flat:  D — E'  ..  ..  ..  ..06 

Song  Book  : 

18,136  National  Anthems  of  the  Allies  (1940), 
arr.  by  Granville  Bantock — Norway, 
Poland,  Holland,  Belgium,  France 
and  England.  P6  . .  . .  ..06 

* 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  Standard 
English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed  and  Paper 
Covered,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Per  Vol. 

Braille  “  Pandas  ”  :  s.  d. 

18,077-18,078  No.  22.  Begin  Here,  by  Dorothy 

L.  Sayers.  2  Vols.  . .  net  the  set  1  o 
18,074-18,076  No.  23.  While  She  Sleeps,  by 

Ethel  Lina  White.  3  Vols.  Nettheset  1  6 

Fiction  : 

16,941-16,943  Boon  Companions,  The,  by  Hugh 

P.  McGraw.  3  Vols.  F 190  . .  .  .  6  6 

16,949-16,951  Lives  of  Wives,  by  Laura  Riding. 

3  Vols.  F233 .  ..79 

16,983-16,984  Eleven  Sea  Yarns,  by  G.  Gibbard 
Jackson.  Intermediate,  Interlined, 

Intermediate  Character.  2  Vols. 

F144 . 7  3 

16,992-16,995  Let  the  People  Sing,  by  J.  B. 

Priestley.  4  Vols.  F252  . .  . .  63 

Fiction — Juvenile  : 

16,938-16,940  Candlelight  Tales,  by  Alison 

Uttley.  XJncontracted.  3  Vols.  F 160  5  6 

Games  : 

18,083  Draughts  (from  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica),  arranged  in  Braille  by  F.  H. 
Merrick.  Pocket  size.  Pamphlet. 

F12  . .  .  .  . .  . .  ..13 

Miscellaneous  : 

18,003  Catalogue  of  Braille  Books  in  the 
National  Institute’s  Students’  Lib¬ 
rary.  Presspahn  Covers.  “  Wire-O” 
Loose-Leaf  Binding.  F 66  ..  ..  10 

Politics  : 

16,927-16,929  From  Munich  to  Danzig,  by 

R.  W.  Seton-Watson.  3  Vols.  F 217  7  3 

Travel  : 

18,004-18,007  Escape  With  Me,  by  Osbert 

Sitwell.  4  Vols.  F249  . .  ..63 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4,379-89  Christian  Marlowe’s  Daughter,  by  F. 

P.  Keyes,  11  Vols.  ..  Limited  Edition. 


NEW  APPARATUS. 

Plane  Geometrical  Figures. 

A  limited  number  of  sets  of  the  above  are  available 
at  10s.  a  set. 

A  set,  contained  in  a  box,  comprises  the  following 
pieces,  made  from  die-press  tools  of  solid  brass  : 
Triangles  (two  sizes),  polygons  (regular  and  irregular), 
circles  and  conic  sections.  Invaluable  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  mathematics  and  geometry,  especially  at 
schools. 
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“  Wire-0  ”  Binders  and  Accessories. 

It  has  been  decided  to  supply  the  above  binding 
covers  separately,  and  for  supplies  of  paper  to  be 
available  for  each  of  the  respective  sizes. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  selling  price 
of  each  of  the  binders  together  with  the  cost  per  pound 
of  paper  already  perforated  : — 

Special  Price 
to  Blind 
1  ndividuals 
in  the  British 


Cat. 

Full 

List 

Empire  if 
for  Personal 

No. 

Description. 

Price. 

Use. 

9393 

t 

9395 

Large  size  binder  iof  by 
13!  with  comb 

gd. 

6d. 

Sulphite  paper  perforated 
for  above,  per  pound .  . 

6d. 

6d. 

9397 

No.  1  Manilla  perforated 
for  above,  per  pound  .. 

7d. 

7d. 

9398 

No.  2  Manilla  do. 

7d. 

7d. 

9399 

No.  4  Manilla  do. 

8d. 

8d. 

9400 

Intermediate  size  binder, 
10  by  9§,  with  comb 

gd. 

6d. 

9401 

No.  1  Manilla  perforated 
for  above,  per  pound  . . 

8d. 

8d. 

9402 

No.  2  Manilla  do. 

8d. 

8d. 

94°3 

No.  4  Manilla  do. 

gd. 

gd. 

94°4 

Small  size  binder,  7!  by 
10  with  comb 

6d. 

4d. 

9405 

No.  1  Manilla  perforated 
for  above,  per  pound  . . 

gd. 

9d. 

9406 

No.  2  Manilla  do. 

8d. 

8d. 

94°7 

No.  4  Manilla  do. 

iod. 

iod. 

9394 

Additional  combs  for  above 

/ 

id. 

id. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS1  LIBRARY. 


Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  :  Vols. 

Collins,  V.  H.  (Ed.  by).  Three  Centuries  of 
English  Essays  . .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  3 

History  : 

Butler,  J.  R.  M.  Passing  of  the  Great  Reform 
Bill  . 8 

Law  : 

Companies  Act,  1929  ..  .’.  ..  ..  5 

Miscellaneous  : 

Gerbault,  A.  Fight  of  the  Fire-crest  . .  . .  1 

Powell,  R.  A.  Free-lance  . .  .  .  . .  8 

Rothery,  A.  Sweden,  the  Land  and  the  People  3 

Social  Science  : 

Marvin,  F.  S  New  Vision  of  Man  . .  . .  2 

Science  : 

Prenant,  M.  Biology  and  Man  .  .  . .  . .  1 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Bell,  G.  K.  A.  (Bishop  of  Chichester),  Randall 
Davidson..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..23 

Underhill,  Evelyn  (Ed.  by).  Cloud  of  Unknow-  • 
ing  . 2 

White,  A.  D.  History  of  Warfare  of  Science 
with  Theology  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  16 


TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee  : — 

Fiction  :  Records 

Childers,  Erskine.  The  Riddle  of  the  Sands  14 
Mottram,  R.  H.  The  Spanish  Farm  .  .  7 

Non-Fiction  : 

Bible — 

Esther  and  Ruth  . .  . .  . .  .  .  1 

Isaiah  and  Amos  .  .  .  .  . .  5 

First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians  2 


Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  circulated  by  the  Talking  Book 


Library  : — 

Fiction  :  Records 

Daudet,  Alphonse.  Tartarin  of  Tarascon  6 

Marryat,  Capt.  F.  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  26 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.  No  Other  Tiger  . .  . .  17 

Sabatini,  Raphael.  The  Sword  of  Islam  . .  22 

Non-Fiction  : 

Adams,  J.  T.  The  Epic  of  America  . .  28 

Andrews,  C.  M.  The  Colonial  Period  . .  9 

Andrews,  R.  C.  On  the  Trail  of  Ancient 
Man  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  16 


Bertrand,  Louis.  Louis  XIV 
Buchan,  John.  Augustus 
Byrd,  Richard  E.  Alone 
Hertzler,  A.  E.  The  Horse  and  Buggy 
Doctor 

Homer.  The  Iliad,  Books  XIII — XXIV  .  . 
Parkman,  Francis.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
Vol.  I  . 


19 
21 

15 

20 
15 


22 
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ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  Dawn  in  Lyonesse  . .  1 

Deeping,  Warwick.  Malice  of  Men  . .  . .  6 

Deeping,  Warwick.  Shabby  Summer  . .  . .  5 

Field,  Peter.  Canyon  of  Death  . .  . .  3 

Footner,  H.  Dark  Ships  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Frame,  David.  “  That’s  Your  Man,  Inspector  !”  3 

Grey,  Zane.  Last  of  the  Plainsmen  . .  . .  4 

Horler,  Sydney.  Instruments  of  Darkness  . .  4 

Household,  G.  Rogue  Male  . .  .  .  . .  3 

Jacks,  L.  P.  Last  Legend  of  Smokeover  . .  3 

Jacob,  Naomi.  Full  Meridian  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Jordan,  Humfrey.  Ship  by  Herself  . .  . .  4 

*Kincaid,  D.  Tropic  Rome  .  .  .  .  . .  3 

*Masefield,  John.  Live  and  Kicking  Ned  . .  5 

Pryce,  Myfanwy.  The  Wood  Ends  . .  . .  3 

Queiroz,  Eca  de.  Miracle  .  .  . .  . .  1 

(From  Argosy  Magazine.) 

Saunders,  Edith.  Fanny  Penquite  .  .  . .  1 

Thompson,  Sylvia.  Recapture  the  Moon  . .  6 

Van  Druten,  John.  And  Then  You  Wish  . .  5 

*Witting,  C.  Catt  out  of  the  Bag  .  .  . .  3 

Miscellaneous  : 

Baldwin,  Lord.  Interpreter  of  England  . .  1 

*  Boase,  L.  S.  J.,  r.c.  Before  the  Threshold  .  .  1 

small 

*Boutauld,  Rev.  M.  S.  J.,  r.c.  How  to  Converse 

with  God  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

small 

Brown,  Ivor  and  G.  Fearon.  Amazing  Monu¬ 
ment  . .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  4 

Buckley,  V.C.  Happy  Countries  . .  . .  5 

JClements,  Bernard.  Learning  to  be  a  Christian .  .  1 

*Collins,  H.  F.  French  Course  for  Schools  . .  6 

Parts  I  and  II. 

Dickens,  Monica.  One  Pair  of  Hands  . .  4 

*Downes,  E.  Hall.  Squeezes,  Coups  and  End 
Plays  (Bridge)  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  2 

Fairholme,  Elizabeth  and  Pamela  Powell. 

Dinghy  on  the  London  River  .  .  . .  . .  2 

Farjeon,  J.  J.  Compleat  Smuggler  ..  ..  4 

*Flenley,  R.  and  W.  Weech.  World  History  ..  11 

Gibbs,  Sir  P.  Across  the  Frontiers  . .  . .  5 

Gordon,  Jan  &  Cora.  Two  Vagabonds  in  Serbia 
and  Montenegro,  1915  . .  . .  . .  4 

.  Gunther,  John.  Inside  Asia  ..  ..  ..12 

Haig-Thomas,  David.  Tracks  in  the  Snow  . .  4 

Hall,  H.  Fielding.  Soul  of  a  People  . .  . .  4 
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Vols. 

Hunt,  Dame  Agnes.  This  is  My  Life  .  .  2 

♦Jones,  R.  M.  Some  Problems  of  Life  . .  .  .  1 

♦Legendre,  S.  J.  Land  of  the  White  Parasol  .  .  3 

Lloyd,  Lord.  The  British  Case  , .  . .  .  .  1 

McKenna,  Marthe.  Lancer  Spy  .  .  . .  4 

Maginot  Line  . .  .  .  . .  . .  •  •  1 

Marsh,  C.  D.  Songs  on  the  Road  (Poems)  . .  1 

f  Murray,  Andrew.  Abide  in  Christ  . .  . .  3 

Pagan,  Isabelle  M.  Racial  Cleavage  . .  .  .  5 

Poems  of  To-day,  3rd  Series.  . .  . .  . .  2 

Reciter’s  Treasury  of  Verse  Serious  and 
Humorous  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  . .  .  .  10 

Rothermere,  Lord.  My  Fight  to  Re-arm 
Britain  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  •  2 

Royden,  Maude.  Problem  of  Palestine  .  .  2 

Starr,  Lilian  A.  Vernon  Harold  Starr.  1882- 
1918  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . •  2 

Irving  Stone  (Editor).  Dear  Theo  :  An  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh  from  his 
Letters  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  10 

Swain,  E.  G.  R.  Light  of  the  Morning  .  .  .  .  3 

Waldman,  M.  Joan  of  Arc  . .  .  .  . .  4 

Wilkinson,  A.  M.  Followers  All  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

Juvenile  : 

Barker,  K.  F.  Bellman,  The  Story  of  a  Beagle  1 

Milne,  A.  A.  Gallery  of  Children  .  .  . .  1 

Moon  : 

Clare,  A.  Carved  Cartoon  . .  .  .  .  .  5 

Esperanto  : 

Baur,  Arthur  (Editor).  Svisa  Antologio  . .  1-4 

in  continuation 

Grenkamp,  S.  Pola  Folkloro  Kaj  Popolkanto  1 
Vrba,  Jan.  Homo  De  Dio  .  .  .  .  •  •  2 

Wates,  G.  F.  Progresado  Kaj  la  Pasinteco  .  .  3 

*  Machine-transcribed  Braille, 
f  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

30th  June,  1940. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  .  •  2 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  .  .  2 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonards  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  ■ — . 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  .  .  3 

Four  applications  under  consideration 
Holiday  Home,  Scarborough  .  .  . .  . .  — 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  .  •  1 

HENSHAW’S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mary  Ann  Scott  Home,  Harehill,  Macclesfiel  7 
Thomas  Briggs  Lomas  Home,  Glensanda,  Rhd  2 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

Those  interested  in  blind  welfare  work  who  aspire 
to  secure  appointments  are  invited  to  apply  as  under 
for  particulars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  in  quali¬ 
fying  them  to  obtain  the  requisite  Diploma.  H.  N._ 
Vickerstaff,  c/o,  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham, 
17.  (Enclose  stamp.) 


BEACON 

WANTED,  Foreman  Mat-maker.  Able  to  make  all 
types  of  mats  and  train  blind  pupils.  Apply  at  once, 
stating  age,  experience  and  salary  required,  to  the 
Superintendent,  West  of  England  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Exeter. 


By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins  ”  of  the  Blind 

World 

No.  22. — Begin  Here,  by  Dorothy  L.  Sayers.  2  vols.  is. 
net  the  set. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  of  the  historical  values 
which  explain  the  present  conflict  is  to  suggest  some 
creative  line  of  action  along  which  individuals  can 
think  and  work  towards  the  restoration  of  Europe. 

No.  23. — While  She  Sleeps,  by  Ethel  Lina  White. 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

A  thriller  of  intense  suspense,  set  in  a  Kentish 
country  house,  a  London  town  house,  in  a  Swiss 
hotel  and  the  Alps,  and  in  the  purlieus  of  Paris. 
Few  can  compare  with  the  author  in  permeating 
normal  surroundings  with  such  an  eerie  atmosphere. 

No.  24. — Will  America  Fight  ?  by  John  Walters.  2  vols. 
is.  net  the  set. 

An  authoritative  revelation  of  what  the  American 
people  are  thinking,  doing  and  saying  about  the  War, 
by  the  New  York  correspondent  of  a  London  daily, 
an  Englishman  who  has  lived  for  four  years  in  the 
United  States. 

No.  25.  The  Village  on  the  Hill,  by  John  Maarten. 

1  vol.  6d.  net. 

The  true  story  of  the  effect  on  the  little  village  of 
Lindenkopf  of  the  impact  between  the  Nazi  state  and 
the  Evangelical  Church.  This  moving  record  of  the 
fortitude  of  Christian  men  in  the  face  of  persecution 
is  of  burning  topical  interest. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 

Street,  London,  IV.  1. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House.  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  INDIA’S  BLIND  PROBLEMS 

By  SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE. 

These  impressions  and  suggestions  of  an  observer  who,  blind  himself,  has  had  wide  experience 
of  blind  welfare,  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  two  articles  entitled  “  Defeating  Darkness 
in  India  ”  by  W .  G.  Speight,  which  appeared  in  the  October  and  November,  1939,  issues  of 

The  New  Beacon. 

THE  provision  of  adequate  welfare  services  for  the  blind  of  India,  as  well  as 
a  great  extension  of  measures  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  blindness,  is  the 
Empire’s  most  serious  blind  problem.  This  was  amply  pointed  out  in  the 
excellent  pamphlet  on  “  Blindness  in  India,”  published  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  last  year.  According  to  it,  expert  opinion  placed  the 
totally  blind  population  at  approximately  1,500,000,  and  the  partially  blind 
at  three  times  that  figure,  and  in  contrast  to  these  colossal  figures  the  number 
receiving  training  or  in  permanent  employment  was  depressingly  small.  With  these  facts 
in  my  head  I  found  great  interest  in  a  recent  tour  of  India,  during  which  I  met  many  ardent 
workers  for  the  blind  and  saw  the  establishments  under  their  control,  an  experience  which 
bore  out  the  extent  of  the  problem  only  too  clearly.  There  is  no  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
could  and  should  be  done,  but  several  considerable  factors  impede  progress — the  lack  of 
money,  religious  and  caste  prejudices,  the  living  to  be  made  by  begging,  public  apathy,  and 
the  shortage  of  trained  officers.  A  public  opinion,  however,  is  definitely  growing,  and,  though 
a  generation,  or  more  probably  two,  must  pass  before  blind  welfare  work  in  India  can  catch  up 
to  western  standards,  progress  is  possible  at  a  constantly  accelerating  late.  We  must  recall 
that  it  has  taken  us  not  less  than  150  years  of  unremitting  effort  to  reach  present  western 
standards. 

On  the  prevention  and.  cure  side  the  present  work  is  magnificent  in  its  character,  and 
a  splendid  body  of  highly  qualified  workers  is  giving  devoted  service.  All  feel,  of  course, 
that  it  is  lacking  in  extent,  and  that  only  a  great  expenditure  of  money  and  the  recruitment 
of  many  more  workers  can  carry  it  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  villages,  scattered  over 
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this  immense  land  with  its  difficult  com¬ 
munications.  This  work  can  and  will  extend 
as  funds  become  available,  and  blindness  will 
decrease  accordingly.  It  will  be  assisted  too 
by  the  general  extension  of  medical  services, 
increase  in  the  practice  of  vaccination  against 
smallpox,  improvement  in  maternity  methods, 
and  better  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Thus  the 
permanent  blind  in  need  of  welfare  services  can 
be  reduced  by  at  least  half.  Senior  govern¬ 
ment  officials  are  alive  to  all  this,  and  continuous 
progress  may  be  expected. 

Schools  for  blind  children  have  formed  the 
first  step  on  the  educational  and  employment 
side  in  India.  Sighted  men  and  women  have 
heard  so  much  of  the  Braille  system  that,  when 
blind  work  is  first  pioneered  in  new  countries, 
instruction  in  Braille  is  apt  to  receive  over¬ 
emphasis.  The  blind  pupil,  too,  is  receptive, 
which  leads  in  turn  to  his  being  given  a  literary 
education  beyond  his  needs  and  outside  the 
environment  in  which  he  must  afterwards  live. 
The  fluency  with  which  pupils  can  read  Braille 
is  impressive  to  the  financial  contributors  to  the 
school ;  but  the  real  standard  of  measurement 
of  the  true  effectiveness  of  school,  workshops 
and  other  provisions  for  the  blind  in  any  country 
is,  what  number  of  the  adult  blind  is  fully  and 
effectively  employed  and  contributing  substan¬ 
tially  to  its  own  livelihood  ? 

As  a  whole  the  schools  in  India  are  unable  to 
give  a  satisfying  account  of  the  extent  of 
employment  followed  by  their  old  pupils. 
Individual  old  pupils  have  achieved  great  things 
and  have  demonstrated  that  openings  exist  for 
the  fully  qualified  intelligent  blind  in  India  as 
elsewhere,  but  for  the  rank  and  file  subsequent 
employment  has  been  sparse,  and  the  head¬ 
masters  of  a  number  of  schools  express  deep 
concern  on  this  point.  A  number  have  been 
placed  in  jobs  “  within  the  family  ”  as  it  were, 
as  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  tran¬ 
scribers  of  Braille,  usually  on  small  salaries.  It 
is,  at  least,  security,  but  the  end  to  such 
openings  is  not  far  distant.  Headmasters  are 
themselves  realising  the  need  for  the  provision 
of  sheltered  industries  in  special  workshops,  if 
their  earlier  efforts  for  the  young  blind  are 
ultimately  to  be  of  lasting  benefit.  It  is  a 
matter  both  of  money,  with  which  to  start 
them,  and  of  experienced  blind  workshops 
managers  to  found  them  on  the  right  lines. 
While  they  may  have  leaned  over  much  to  the 
literary  and  academic  side,  the  existing  schools 
have  at  least  demonstrated  both  the  ability  and 
the  keenness  of  the  Indian  blind  child  to  karn, 
with  a  facility  equal  to  that  of  his  western 
brother  and  sister. 

While  one  or  more  special  schools  should 


exist  in  due  course  to  give  higher  education  to 
the  outstanding  blind  pupils,  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  the  bulk  of  present  schools 
would  not  be  on  sounder  grounds  if  they  gave  a 
training  less  literary,  and  devoted  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  simplest  of  elementary  education, 
hygiene,  physical  development,  general  know¬ 
ledge  and  early  training  to  skilled  handicraft. 
It  is  neither  wise  nor  a  kindness  to  educate  a 
blind  child  to  an  environment  substantially 
above  that  of  his  parents  and  of  the  life  he  is 
himself  subsequently  able  to  live.  This  is 
particularly  so  in  India  where  the  vast  majority 
of  the  blind  belong  to  the  coolie  classes  and 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  professions 
are  already  extremely  overcrowded  and  many 
qualified  sighted  men  unplaced.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  next  step  in  India  would 
best  be  the  establishment  of  workshops  for  the 
adult  blind  to  receive  the  pupils  coming  on 
from  the  schools,  and  the  modifying  of  the 
school  syllabus  to  prepare  the  pupils  more 
adequately  for  the  workshops.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  might,  perhaps,  be  observed  that  the 
schoolmaster,  excellent  as  he  is  at  his  own  work, 
is  infrequently  qualified  to  manage  a  workshop 
for  adults,  be  they  blind  or  sighted,  and  a 
different  type  of  man  should  be  appointed  for 
the  latter  task. 

I  hope  these  comments  upon  the  general 
tendency  of  school  education  in  India  will  not 
be  regarded  as  destructive.  The  Indian  schools 
have  achieved  much  in  the  face  of  great  diffi¬ 
culties  and  theirs  is  a  substantial  contribution 
and  a  paving  of  the  way  towards  better  things. 
What  they  have  accomplished  on  the  slenderest 
financial  resources  is  indeed  an  achievement. 
They  have  been  handicapped,  too,  by  the  lack 
of  text  books  and  of  Braille  libraries  in  the 
various  Indian  languages,  and  they  have 
laboured  long  transcribing  books  by  hand. 
They  have  had  to  fight  the  fatalist  attitude  of 
mind  of  Muslims  and  Hindoos — that  blindness 
comes  by  act  of  God  and  it  is  not  for  man  to 
interfere  with  the  normal  lot  falling  to  blind 
people,  beyond  the  giving  of  alms  as  instructed 
in  the  holy  works.  In  the  lower  social  orders  the 
schools  have  to  compete  with  the  begging  value 
of  a  blind  child.  In  Bombay,  for  instance,  it  is 
the  custom  for  many  parents  to  hire  out  their 
blind  child  to  a  beggar  for  four  annas  a  day, 
the  beggar  making  what  profit  he  can  on  the 
transaction. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  small,  unfinancial  and 
without  much  influence  in  high  quarters,  and 
they  have  to  compete  against  many  other  local 
charitable  efforts.  The  Indian,  too,  while  he  is 
a  generous  giver  of  buildings  and  lands  for  the 
foundation  of  a  new  charity,  is  inclined  to  fall 
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short  of  the  ideal  as  an  annual  subscriber. 

One  school  I  visited  seemed  to  consist  of  a 
gravel  courtyard  with  a  veranda  round  it. 
The  master  sat  in  one  comer  with  a  class  of 
boys  before  him,  his  office  on  odd  box  shelving 
behind  him,  and  his  adolescent  craftsmen  on  his 
left-hand  side.  He  was  doing  his  best  to  attend 
to  all  three  at  the  same  time.  Some  schools  are 
run  by  small  missions,  where  the  blind  are 
associated  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  where 
no  great  prospect  lies  before  the  children  when 
they  pass  beyond  school  age.  Some  schools  are 
well  equipped  and  progressive,  with  excellent 
swimming  pools,  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  bands 
of  Indian  instruments.  In  some  cities  the  school 
is  supported  by  the  adherents  of  one  creed,  and 
in  practice  the  adherents  of  other  creeds  fail 
to  get  admission.  One  or  two  schools  maintain 
a  number  of  their  senior  pupils  as  what  we 
might  term  “  beggars  ”  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
though  perhaps  that  may  be  only  a  fine  distinc¬ 
tion  from  our  western  “  collectors.”  Another 
had  a  system  of  collecting  from  the  houses  of 
the  well-to-do  such  scrap  food  as  they  had. 
At  present,  though  some  schools  fare  better 
than  others,  the  support  received  from  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  or  municipalities  is  meagre. 
A  number  of  schools  have  been  established  on 
inadequate  areas  of  land,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
financial  considerations,  and  in  further  develop¬ 
ment  it  would  be  well  if  substantial  areas  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  cities  could  be  secured  to  allow 
the  adding  of  various  departments,  living 
quarters,  room  for  exercise,  vegetable  growing, 
and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  present  establishments  have  been 
founded  as  “  schools  ”  for  the  blind.  The 
school,  as  we  know,  is  but  one  of  the  various 
departments  of  blind  welfare  work,  and  but  a 
foundation  to  a  wider  and  more  useful  organisa¬ 
tion.  It  would  therefore  be  better  if  each  school 
was  founded  under  the  name  of  the  “  society  ” 
for  the  blind  of  its  particular  province,  so  that 
other  departments  in  addition  to  the  school 
could  be  included  in  the  objectives,  and  added 
as  opportunity  offered. 

Several  occupations,  outside  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  industries,  seem  to  offer  good  prospects  in 
India,  such  as  bands  of  five  or  six  men  playing 
Indian  music,  and  massage,  both  Indian  and 
European.  Small  bands  are  in  frequent  demand 
for  religious  festivals,  funerals,  weddings  and 
parties,  and  the  whole  field  of  Indian  religious 
and  traditional  music  would  appear  to  present 
no  difficulty  to  any  skilled  blind  musician.  Some 
schools  as  I  have  mentioned  already  have  such 
bands,  but  their  commercial  potentialities  have 
not  been  fully  exploited.  No  doubt  other 
openings  will  be  found  as  experience  is  gained 
and  the  sighted  public  becomes  educated  in 


making  use  of  the  services  of  trained  blind 
people. 

It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  train  any 
large  number  of  men  or  women  for  outside 
independent  occupations  unless  and  until  ade¬ 
quate  after-care  departments  with  requisite 
finance  have  been  set  up.  Indeed,  provisions 
for  the  Indian  blind  would  best  be  advanced 
step  by  step  as  money  becomes  available  and 
experience  is  gained,  rather  than  the  whole 
field  of  blind  effort  attempted  at  once.  Thus  it 
is  that,  after  surveying  the  general  conditions 
of  its  blind  and  the  resources  which  are  likely 
to  be  available,  I  feel  that  the  establishment  of 
workshops  offers  the  greater  scope  to  the  greater 
numbers — other  developments  to  follow  in 
their  due  order. 

The  outlook  for  sheltered  industries  seems 
good.  Basket  making,  chair  caning,  mat 
making,  and  cloth  weaving  are  all  well-estab¬ 
lished  village  handicrafts  in  India,  and  several 
small  workshops  for  the  blind  have  already 
demonstrated  that  these  trades  can  be  organised 
into  effective  blind  industries.  An  excellent 
workshop  in  Rangoon,  Burma  (now  no  longer 
part  of  India),  has  successfully  established 
machine  cardboard-box  manufacture. 

My  travels  took  me  to  Malaya  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  In  these  countries  much  the  same 
conditions  hold  good — both  the  scope  for  wider 
work  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  be  more  active  in  their  help.  In  the  Rangoon 
workshops  and  in  those  at  Bandeong,  Java, 
substantial  numbers  of  adults  are  in  permanent 
employment  in  satisfactory  sheltered  industries, 
a  fact  which  gives  strength  to  the  opinion  that 
this  is  a  sound  field  for  expansion  in  India. 

The  school  and  workshops  in  Java  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  as  a  practical  demonstration 
of  one  method  of  dealing  with  the  native  coolie 
class.  The  school  itself  is  open  only  to 
Europeans,  which  in  Java  means  those  possess¬ 
ing  any  European  blood,  and  here  an  excellent 
education  is  given,  ajntd  music,  organ  and  other 
higher  occupations  taught.  A  number  of  the  old 
pupils,  however,  have  to  seek  employment  in 
the  adult  workshops,  but  are  accorded  special 
conditions  and  superior  quarters.  The  village 
Javanese  are  given  no  schooling,  but  come, 
mostly  as  young  adults,  to  work  at  trades. 
This  they  do  cheerfully  and  well,  producing 
large  quantities  of  wares  for  government,  rail¬ 
way  and  steamship  contracts,  etc.  They  bring 
their  wives  or  husbands  with  them,  or  marry  in 
the  ’teens  after  they  come.  They  are  Mahom- 
medans  and  marriage  is  general  at  early  ages. 
They  live  in  long  stable-like  barracks,  each 
family  occupying  a  kind  of  loose-box  on  the 
side  of  a  central  passage,' from  which,  however, 
it  is  not  divided  by  any  privacy-giving  partition. 
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Apparently  the  Javanese  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  this  type  of  community  life. 
As  I  walked  down  the  centre  there  were  families 
on  each  side — father,  mother  and  a  couple  of 
children — lying  slumbering  in  the  midday  siesta 
on  wide  shelves  round  their  loose  boxes.  The 
numerous  children,  however,  seem  to  be  an 
embarrassment  as  the  management  finds  it 
cannot  permit  more  than  one  or  two  per 
family  to  remain  on  the  premises. 

I  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  staff  and 
blind  members  of  the  many  schools  and  work¬ 


HOME 

Supplementary  Pensioners  who  Become  Blind. 

—Mr.  Pethick-Lawrence  asked  the  Minister  of 
Health  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  nth 
what  was  the  position  of  a  person  who  had  never 
drawn  a  blind  person’s  pension,  but  who,  being 
over  70  years  of  age  and  drawing  the  10s.  old 
age  pension,  became  blind  either  before  making 
application  for  a  supplementary  pension  or  after 
having  drawn  a  supplementary  pension  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald  :  Blind  persons 
are  expressly  excluded  from  the  scope  of  Part  II 
of  the  Old  Age  and  Widows’  Pensions  Act,  1940, 
and  are  not,  therefore,  eligible  for  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  pension.  The  responsibility  for  assisting 
such  persons  rests  with  the  local  authority  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Acts. 

Mr.  Pethick  -  Lawrence  :  Do  I  understand 
that  when  a  person  becomes  blind  the  duty  of 
maintaining  him  is  transferred  from  the  Ministry 
of  Health  to  the  local  authority  ?  If  so,  who 
undertakes  to  make  that  change  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald  :  A  person  who  is  in  receipt 
of  a  supplementary  pension  and  then  becomes 
blind  automatically  comes  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  and  the  responsibility  for  his  or 
her  maintenance  then  falls  on  the  local  authority. 
We  shall  be  very  careful  to  see  that  there  is  no 
interval  between  the  receipt  of  his  or  her 
payment  by  way  of  supplementary  pension  and 
the  receipt  of  payment  from  the  other  authority. 

Grant  Instead  of  Outing— For  several  years 
Monmouthshire  Association  of  the  Blind  have 
organised  an  annual  outing  for  the  blind,  but 
owing  to  the  war  this  has  been  found  impracti¬ 
cable  this  year.  Instead,  it  has  been  decided 
to  make  a  grant  of  7s.  6d.  to  each  person,  and 
5s.  to  each  child  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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shops  I  visited  and  may  I  express  here  my  deep 
appreciation  for  it. 

As  to  the  future  in  India  itself,  there  is 
promise  of  better  things.  When  the  war  is 
over,  if  political  life  runs  smoothly  in  India, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  some  major  All- 
India  campaign  will  be  launched  with  the 
immediate  object  of  expanding  and  placing  on 
an  altogether  better  footing  the  efforts  so  far 
made.  That  such  may  be  the  case  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  us  all,  and  that  better  days  for 
the  blind  of  India  may  not  be  far  distant. 


NEWS 

Vacancies  in  Manchester  Homes  with  Special 
Air  Raid  Shelter. — The  Manchester  and  Salford 
Blind  Aid  Society  reports  that  a  special  Air 
Raid  Shelter  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  £500,  in  order  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  protection  and  safeguard  the  blind 
inmates  in  their  Pendleton  Homes. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a  number  of 
vacancies  in  the  Homes  for  both  men  and  women, 
and  it  is  felt  that  this  information  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  more  vulnerable 
areas.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Superintendent,  30,  Tonman  Street,  Man¬ 
chester,  3. 

Broadcast  Talks  for  Listening  Groups.— Blind 

listeners  belonging  to  Discussion  Groups  are 
reminded  of  two  forthcoming  series  of  Talks 
suitable  for  discussion.  One  is  “  The  Writer  in 
the  Witness  Box,”  in  which  writers— the 
novelist,  playwright,  biographer,  essayist,  and 
journalist — will  answer  questions  about  their 
purpose  and  their  craft.  The  other  is  ”  Taking 
Stock,”  in  which  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
take  stock  of  what  has  happened  during  12 
months  of  war  and  to  summarise  the  lessons 
of  practical  experience  which  must  form  the 
starting  point  for  reconstruction  after  the  war. 

Position  of  Blind  Persons  Moving  from  One 
Area  to  Another. — The  following  ruling  has  been 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  on  the  position 
of  blind  persons  moving  from  one  area  into 
another  in  the  present  circumstances  resulting 
from  the  exigencies  of  war  : — 

Such  persons,  whether  moving  either  on  their 
own  initiative  or  otherwise  into  evacuation, 
neutral  or  reception  areas,  provided  they  are 
moving  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
not  with  permanent  intentions,  should  be 
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considered  as  remaining  the  responsibility  of  the 
Authority  from  whose  area  they  are  removing. 
If  they  are  already  evacuees  from  another  area 
they  continue  to  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
Authority  from  whose  area  they  were  originally 
evacuated. 

This  in  effect  places  blind  persons  moving  as 
a  result  of  the  present  war  conditions  into  the 
categories  of  •'  evacuees  ”  or  “  private  evacuees  ” 
who  are  retained  upon  the  register  of  the 
Authority  from  whose  area  they  are  evacuated 
and  who  are  not  to  be  treated  as  transfers  nor 
dealt  with  under  Section  3  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1938.  Their  papers  should  accordingly  not 
be  transferred,  though  sufficient  information 
(such  as  name,  date  of  birth,  details  of  income, 
domiciliary  assistance  previously  received  and 
date  of  last  payment  of  domiciliary  assistance) 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  receiving  Authority 
to  enable  it  to  deal  promptly  and  adequately 
with  these  cases. 

War  Savings  Groups  for  Blind  Persons. — The 

National  Savings  Committee  has  contributed  to 
this  month’s  Progress  a  special  article  dealing 
with  War  Saving  and  War  Savings  Groups. 
“  Blind  persons  who  want  to  *  do  their  bit,’  ” 
.  says  the  writer,  “  may  certainly  like  to  consider 
playing  their  part  in  the  war  savings  campaign. 
Organisations  for  blind  persons  should  offer 
excellent  scope  for  this  vital  war  job,  and  if  the 
general  experience  in  places  where  savings 
groups  already  exist  is  any  criterion,  the 
introduction  of  such  savings  groups  should  meet 
with  a  ready  response.  Small  sums — from  a  few 
pence  upwards — may  be  saved  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  while  they  are  helping  to  win 
the  war  they  are  at  the  same  time  building  up 
a  fund  for  the  time  when  peace  comes  again — 
a  fund,  too,  which  can  be  drawn  on  at  any  time 
should  it  be  needed.  ‘  Save  for  the  Brave  ’  is 
a  slogan  which  really  means  what  it  says.” 

War  Savings  Groups  have  already  been  formed 
in  several  organisations  for  the  blind,  including 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Staffordshire  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind. 

Full  particulars  and  ready  assistance  in 
forming  groups  will  be  given  by  the  National 
Savings  Committee,  Great  Smith  Street,  London, 
S.W.  1,  or  the  Scottish  Savings  Committee, 
York  Buildings,  Edinburgh,  2. 

A  Lesson  in  Courage. — Lilian  E.  Cox,  in  The 
New  Chronicle  of  Christian  Education,  writes  : 
“  There  is  a  chapel  in  Sheffield  which  is  attended 
each  Sunday  by  the  children  from  a  certain  blind 
school ;  they  are  cheerful,  happy  boys  and  girls, 
but  every  one  of  them  is  blind.  The  minister 
asks  them  to  choose  a  hymn  each  Sunday 
morning.  One  glorious  sunny  day  those  blind 


boys  and  girls  chose  ‘All  Things  Bright  and 
Beautiful’ — a  list  of  the  lovely  things  which  they 
had  never  seen,  or  could  never  see  again  ;  but  the 
thought  of  that  did  not  make  a  bit  of  difference 
to  them.  ‘  He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them,’  they 
sang,  pluckily  and  happily,  ‘  and  lips  that  we 
might  tell  how  great  is  God  almighty,  Who  has 
done  all  things  well  !  ’  People  in  the  chapel 
that  day  learnt  a  lesson  of  thankfulness,  and  of 
courage.” 

St.  Dunstan’s  Decentralised. — In  view  of  the 
developments  of  the  war,  St.  Dunstan’s  has 
decided  on  a  policy  of  decentralisation,  and  has 
provided  itself  with  alternative  “  shadow  ” 
accommodation.  The  hospital  at  Ovingdean, 
near  Brighton,  will  carry  on  so  far  as  cases 
requiring  operative  or  other  treatment  are 
concerned,  and  new  cases  have  been  admitted 
there  recently. 

The  Longmynd  Hotel,  Church  Stretton, 
Shropshire,  has  been  taken,  and  Great  War 
patients  of  St.  Dunstan’s  who  have  recently  gone 
blind,  and  partially  blinded,  temporarily  blinded 
and  totally  blinded  convalescents  of  this  war, 
have  been  moved  there  from  Brighton.  An 
hotel  at  South  Shore,  Blackpool,  has  been  taken 
as  a  convalescent  home,  and  bedridden  and 
similar  cases  who  have  lived  permanently  at 
Ovingdean  have  been  taken  to  Melplash  Court, 
near  Beaminster,  Dorset. 

Goods  for  the  Blind  Exempted  under  Purchase 
Tax. — The  following  goods  are  exempted  from 
charge  under  the  Purchase  Tax  :  Gramophone 
records  for  the  reproduction  of  speech,  specially 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind  ;  books  and 
other  similar  articles,  specially  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  blind. 

Leicester  Blind  Dig  for  Victory. — Scores  of 
blind  people  in  Leicester  and  throughout 
Leicestershire  have  been  supplied  with  seeds  for 
their  own  gardens  by  the  Leicester  War 
Emergency  Garden  Produce  Committee.  A 
blind  man  and  a  one-armed  cripple  have 
recently  taken  over  allotment  plots  in  Leicester. 

War  Savings  Concession. — The  War  Savings 
(Determination  of  Needs)  Bill  gives  effect  to  the 
Government  undertaking  that  war  savings  up 
to  a  total  of  £375  shall  be  disregarded  in  the 
calculation  of  a  person’s  means  for  the  purpose 
of  unemployment  assistance,  a  supplementary 
pension,  and  financial  assistance  to  the  blind. 
This  concession  relating  to  war  sa\  ings  will  be  in 
addition  to  any  money  and  investments  treated 
as  capital  which  would  be  disregarded  under 
existing  arrangements. 

Geranium  Day  Result.— The  net  receipts  on 
Geranium  Day,  the  annual  street  collection  for 
the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind, 
amounted  to  £7,956,' to  be  distributed  among 
the  19  societies  participating. 
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Blind  Persons’  Pensions  in  Northern  Ireland. — 

In  the  Northern  Ireland  House  of  Commons  last 
month,  Mr.  Bailey  urged  the  Government  to 
give  consideration  to  blind  persons  who,  when 
they  reached  70,  were  debarred  from  receiving 
a  suppl  mentary  pension — which  they  received 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  up  to  that  age — 
when  they  came  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act. 

Professor  Corkey  supported  the  appeal,  and 
expressed  the  view  that  there  should  be  an 
amendment  which  would  enable  blind  persons 
of  70  and  over  to  continue  to  draw  supplementary 
pensions,  or  that  representation  should  be  made 
to  the  Imperial  authorities  for  special  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  people. 

Mr.  Agnew  mentioned  that  it  had  been  left 
to  county  councils  to  decide  whether  or  not 
supplemental  pensions  should  be  granted  or 
not,  and  Mr.  Minford  said  that  the  county 
councils  should  be  compelled  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Gordon  (Minister  of  Labour),  replying, 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  statements  that 
had  been  made,  and  said  that  blind  persons 
were  excluded  from  the  provisions  relating  to 
supplemental  pensions  because  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  of  1938  imposed  a  duty  on  county  councils 
and  county  borough  councils  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Home  Affairs  for  promoting  the  welfare  of 
blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  their  areas. 
It  was  the  fault  of  the  local  authorities  if  blind 
persons  were  not  receiving  supplementary  pen¬ 
sions  or  if  they  were  suffering  in  comparison  to 
the  ordinary  old  age  pensioners  who  were 
receiving  it. 

Blind  People  Want  War  Work.— Blind  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  Triennial  Conference  in 
Blackpool  last  month,  passed  resolutions  urging 
that  they  should  take  part  in  work  of  national 
importance. 

Mr.  J.  Grierson,  of  Birkenhead,  the  president, 
said  many  blind  persons  with  professional 
qualifications  could  be  employed  by  national 
and  local  authorities. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  national  executive  of 
the  League  should  approach  the  Government 
with  a  view  to  the  employment  of  blind  people 
in  Government  controlled  factories. 

The  Conference  also  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  Government  to  adopt  the 
visor  to  protect  the  eyes  of  soldiers  on  the 
battlefield  which  has  been  invented  and  perfected 
by  Sir  Richard  Cruise. 

Northern  Counties  Association. — At  the 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Northern.  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
held  on  27th  June  at  Southport,  the  Council 
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placed  on  record  its  deep  appreciation  of  the 
work  in  connection  with  blind  welfare  so  ably 
carried  out  by  the  late  Miss  Isobel  Heywood, 
O.B.E.,  acknowledging  in  particular  the  fore¬ 
sight  revealed  by  her  successful  endeavour  to 
effect  the  combination  of  Local  Authorities  and 
Voluntary  Agencies  in  the  North  of  England, 
from  which  has  grown  not  only  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  but  the  whole  conception 
of  the  Regional  Body  in  blind  welfare.  The 
Chairman,  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale,  also 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Mr.  W.  Whitehead,  who 
was  retiring  from  the  Committee  and  was  not 
seeking  re-election.  He  had  been  Hon.  Treasurer 
of  the  Association  for  many  years,  had  been 
Chairman  for  one  year,  and  had  always  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  its  affairs. 

The  Annual  Report  and  Accounts  were 
adopted,  after  discussion  of  several  matters, 
including  set  payments  for  those  persons 
lecturing  at  the  Home  Teaching  Training  Course, 
the  condition  of  the  deaf-blind,  responsibility 
for  evacuation,  and  the  standards  of  domiciliary 
assistance  to  the  unemployable  blind. 

Amongst  the  resolutions  carried  were  two, 
urging  (i)  all  Local  Authorities  to  consider  con¬ 
ditions  governing  the  distribution  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  wireless  sets  granted  to  blind  persons 
through  the  medium  of  the  British  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  Fund,  with  the  object  of  securing 
speedy  and  efficient  distribution  of  sets  and 
adequate  services  for  their  permanent  super¬ 
vision  and  repair ;  and  (ii)  Local  Authorities 
and  Voluntary  Agencies  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  trainee,  aged  over  21  years,  with  a  view 
to  providing  satisfactory  conditions,  a  greatly 
increased  income,  and  facilities  to  accelerate 
progress. 

The  Benefits  of  Moon  to  the  Aged  Blind.— The 

following  is  from  the  June  issue  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  :  “We  have  an  interesting 
letter  from  a  lady  in  Texas  who  writes  that  two 
years  ago  her  mother,  then  93  years  old,  learned 
to  read  Moon.  Now,  at  95,  she  is  enjoying  the 
magazine  and  Moon  books.  The  dear  lady  is 
also  quite  deaf.  Miss  Morrison,  a  California 
Home  Teacher,  has  just  taught  an  84-year-old 
man  to  read  Moon.  Many  readers  write  of  the 
pleasure  they  get  from  the  playing  cards  we 
now  supply  in  Moon  type  at  fifty  cents  a  deck. 
They  enjoy  playing  with  their  sighted  friends. 
These  cards  are  supplied  in  regular  decks  and 
also  for  pinochle.” 

Blind  Organists  Ready  for  Service— Churches 
in  Great  Britain  whose  organists  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  military  service  might  note  that  in 
Germany,  according  to  the  Geneva  correspondent 
of  the  N.C.W.C.  News  Service,  blind  organists 
have  temporarily  taken  the  place  of  many 
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church  organists  who  have  been  called  up  by 
the  military  authorities.  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  keeps  a  register  of  blind  organists 
and  will  be  glad  to  suggest  suitable  fully  qualified 
persons  for  vacancies  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Blind  Folk  Cheer  Wounded  Soldiers. — During 
the  winter,  blind  folk  at  one  of  the  Chester  and 
District  Society’s  “  Social  Afternoons  ”  sold 
“Christmas  Cheer  ”  tickets.  The  bonus  is 
usually  devoted  to  a  “  day  out  ” — but  this  year 
it  was  spent  otherwise. 

Sweets,  book  matches  and  cigarettes  were 
purchased  from  two  blind  traders  and  made 
into  packets.  Six  of  the  blind  folk,  accompanied 
by  sighted  guides  and  escorted  by  their  Home 
Teacher,  visited  the  local  War  Hospital  where 
Matron  welcomed  them.  They  visited  each  of 
the  97  soldier  patients  and  chatted  with  them — 
the  French  soldiers  were  greeted  in  their  own 
language  by  two  of  the  visitors.  Each  patient 
was  handed  a  book  of  matches  and  allowed  a 
choice  of  a  packet  of  10  cigarettes,  5  cigarettes 
and  a  bag  of  sweets,  or  no  “  smokes  ”  but  sweets 
and  chocolate. 

The  teacher  ends  her  report  :  “  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  soldiers  or  the  blind  folk 
enjoyed  the  afternoon  most.” 

EMPIRE  NEWS 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Exhibit. — This  year  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  will  again  furnish  a  demonstration 
and  display  illustrating  their  nation-wide  social 
service.  For  the  past  five  or  six  years  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  occupied  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  floor  space  in  the  Electrical  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Building.  The  1940  exhibit  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  yet  attempted,  and  will  reproduce  the 
world  of  the  blind  in  miniature.  Visitors  will  see 
how  blind  men  handle  the  difficult  processes 
which  go  into  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  They 
will  see  how  blind  girls,  after  being  trained  at 
the  Institute,  operate  power-driven  sewing 
machines.  There  will  be  blind  men  working 
there  at  all  sorts  of  jobs— machine-jobs  common 
to  the  modern  industrial  plants.  There  will  be 
an  apiarist,  with  a  few  hundred  specimens 
from  his  60  hives  of  bees,  and  a  poultry  expert 
demonstrating  how  he  handles  his  chick 
hatchery.  A  blind  carpenter  will  be  seen  making 
tables  and  cabinets,  handling  a  power  saw  with 
uncanny  skill. 

Irish  Blind  Musical  Pioneers. — The  efforts  of 
young  blind  people  in  Dublin  to  form  an 
orchestra  of  the  blind  were  described  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Irish  Blind  Musical 
Pioneers. 


Twelve  months  ago  the  movement  began  with 
the  formation  of  a  harmonica  band,  and  it  was 
so  successful  and  bright  that  more  ambitious 
plans  were  laid.  Through  a  benevolent  organ¬ 
isation  Dublin  radio  and  stage  artists  rallied 
to  a  concert  in  aid,  cinema  managers  advertised 
the  show,  and  the  hall  was  filled.  Out  of  the 
concert  proceeds  the  Blind  Musical  Pioneers 
bought  a  violin  and  a  ’cello. 

The  next  problem  was  who  would  teach  the 
members  to  play  the  new  instruments.  A  well- 
known  Dublin  musician  agreed  to  teach  every 
Sunday  and  Wednesday — and  he  presented  the 
Pioneers  with  another  violin. 

Money  for  more  instruments  will  be  sought 
by  concerts,  dances,  or  other  amusements.  All 
blind  persons  are  invited  to  join  the  movement. 
The  address  is  20,  Distillery  Road,  Dublin. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blinded  Soldier  Joins  the  Home  Guard. — 

Ex-Sergeant-Major  W.  Lowings,  who  was  blinded 
in  the  front  line  at  Laventie  in  April,  1917,  has 
joined  a  South  Coast  Corps  of  the  Home  Guard, 
and  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  rifles  and 
ammunition.  His  experienced  fingers  enable 
him  to  give  expert  care  to  36  rifles  and  he  can 
give  invaluable  hints  on  musketry  work  in 
general.  As  an  instructor  of  musketry  when  he 
was  blinded  he  had  the  best  shooting  company 
in  his  battalion. 

Honours  in  English. — Miss  Monique  Raffray 
has  obtained  a  Second  Class  Honours  Certificate 
in  the  English  School  at  Somerville  College, 
Oxford.  She  heard  the  good  news  shortly  before 
leaving  this  country  to  join  her  parents  in 
Mauritius.  Miss  Raffray  was  formerly  at 
Chorleywood  College,  and  after  gaining  entrance 
to  Somerville  College,  was  awarded  the  Fawcett 
Memorial  Scholarship.  She  has  also  been 
awarded  the  Silver  Medal  of  Grand  Concours 
(Section  C),  Societe  Nationale  des  Professeurs 
de  Frangais. 

B.A.  and  Honours  in  Theology. — Mr.  John 
Stewart  Lawton,  aged  21,  the  blind  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Lawton,  of  the  Hooton  Hotel, 
Hooton,  has  taken  his  B.A.  with  second-class 
honours  in  theology. 

Mr.  Lawton  attended  Worcester  College  for 
the  Blind,  the  first  school  he  ever  went  to,  and 
which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  12J.  Less  than 
four  years  afterwards,  he  matriculated  with 
seven  credits  and  then  entered  Keble  College, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Lawton  is  now  studying  for  the 
ministry  and  is  at  the  Theological  College 
(St.  Stephen’s  House),  Oxford. 
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TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY  TO  BLIND 

CHILDREN 

By  Dr.  R.  LISSAU 


a  MONG  the  many  subjects  taught 
i ^  at  a  school  for  the  blind,  none 

raises  so  many  interesting  prob- 
/  ^  lems  as  geography.  It  is  obvious 
m  that  it  has  to  be  taught  quite 

/  differently  from  the  way  it  is 

M  taught  in  an  ordinary  school, 

J^but  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  be  done  less  efficiently  and  successfully. 
I  hope  that  I  do  not  need  to  apologise  further 
for  dealing  again  here  with  the  subject  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  L.  Hardcastle  treated 
in  such  a  competent  and  thorough  way.* 
Mr.  Hardcastle  began  his  study  with  a  survey 
of  the  various  branches  of  geography,  and  asked 
how  the  facts  included  in  them  could  be  com¬ 
municated  to  blind  children.  I  shall  start  from 
a  few  psychological  facts,  and  hope  thus  to  lead 
to  results  not  very  different  from  those  of  Mr. 
Hardcastle’s  treatise,  though  perhaps  more 
far-reaching. 

We  obviously  remember  those  facts  and  events 
best  which  we  have  either  repeatedly  experienced 
or  which  have  impressed  our  emotions  deeply  ; 
so  the  teacher  has  to  rely  on  repetition  or  emo¬ 
tional  impression,  if  he  wants  his  pupils  really 
to  remember  certain  facts.  Instruction  in  arith¬ 
metic,  for  instance,  is  based  on  continuous 
repetition  ;  the  teacher  of  geography  has  to 
touch  the  feelings  of  his  pupils.  This  means 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  put  isolated  facts  before 
pupils,  but  to  present  these  facts  so  that  they 
have  a  personal  significance  to  them.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  child  takes  notice  of  certain 
facts,  but  he  must  incorporate  them  in  his 
individual  conception  of  the  world.  A  new 
geographical  fact  must  mean  an  enrichment  not 
only  of  the  intellect  of  the  child,  but  also  of  his 
soul  and  his  will  power.  This  applies  to  all 
children  as  well  as  to  the  blind. 

It  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  conclude  from 
this  that  the  teacher  of  the  blind  has  to  appeal 
exclusively  to  the  hearing  of  the  blind  child  ; 
though  he  may  by  so  doing  reach  the  hearts  of 
his  pupils,  impressions  that  are  not  based  firmly 
on  their  sense  of  touch  are  hardly  likely  to 
continue  in  their  memories.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  teacher  wants  to  give  his  pupils  a  lasting 
impression,  he  has  to  strike  a  balance  between 
employing  the  sense  of  touch  and  appealing 
to  the  pupil  through  his  hearing. 

*  In  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  1935/7 


Though  we  must  realise  that  the  experience 
of  a  blind  pupil  cannot  be  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  of  sighted  children,  they  can  be  of  the  same 
value  ;  obviously  he  cannot  form  the  same 
conception  of  a  landscape  as  does  the  boy  with 
sight,  and  his  geographical  notions  will  not  be 
less  different  than  all  his  other  conceptions.  But 
the  relative  value  of  a  geographical  conception, 
as,  say,  “  Ireland,”  “  volcano,”  “  tropics  ” 
can  be  the  same  for  the  blind  as  for  the  sighted 
person  ;  in  other  words,  they  may  live  within 
their  total  conception  of  the  world  with  the  same 
reality,  the  same  concreteness,  and  the  same 
amount  of  personal  experience. 

To  pass  on  knowledge  merely  for  its  own  sake 
will  hardly  bring  good  results.  It  is  here  that  I 
differ  from  Mr.  Hardcastle.  He  says  :  ”...  I 
am  better  off  for  knowing  recognised  facts, 
whether  I  can  appreciate  them  or  not.  So  I 
feel  it  is  with  the  blind.  Although  they  may  not 
be  able  to  appreciate  certain  facts  they  are  at 
least  able  to  enter  into  conversation  about  them 
if  they  have  some  knowledge  (if  only  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge)  of  the  subject. ”f  Apart  from 
the  question  whether  it  is  a  genuine  aim  of 
education  to  furnish  one’s  pupils  with  knowledge 
in  order  to  enable  them  later  to  enter  into  a 
discussion,  one  thing  seems  to  me  certain ; 
that  they  will  have  forgotten  the  facts  before 
the  first  occasion  arises  to  make  use  of  them, 
unless  these  facts  had  made  a  strong  personal 
appeal  to  them.  The  teaching  of  isolated  facts 
is  in  the  long  run  sheer  waste  of  time  (unless  one 
can  continuously  repeat  them)  ;  what  we  have 
to  strive  for  is  to  enrich  the  personal  experience 
of  the  pupils. 

The  instruction  in  geography  at  an  ordinary 
school  has  four  different  aspects.  It  com¬ 
municates  a  certain  amount  of  data  (position 
and  size  of  Copenhagen,  the  railways  of  Scotland, 
the  mineral  resources  of  France,  etc.),  it  describes 
the  different  types  of  landscapes  and  regions 
(steppe,  polar  sea,  tropic  forest,  Dolomites, 
etc.),  and  provides  some  practical  knowledge 
(map  reading,  orientation  in  the  open  ar). 
But  out  of  this  material  the  teacher  tries  to 
build  up  a  picture  of  the  whole  earth  according 
to  its  regions,  a  picture  which  contains  in  itself 
the  natural  facts  as  well  as  the  achievements  of 
human  civilisation  in  transforming  and  organis¬ 
ing  these  facts. 

In  the  school  for  the  blind  we  can  leave  out 
f  "  Teacher  of  the  Blind,"  June  1936,  p.  235 
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all  that  comes  under  the  heading  “  practical 
knowledge  ”  (orientation  in  the  open  air,  map 
reading),  as  the  blind  pupils  will  never  be  able 
to  use  it.  The  regional  picture  of  the  earth  can 
be  given  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ordinary 
school  as  long  as  we  have  first  acquired  the 
necessary  basis  for  it.  So  our  problem  is  limited 
to  the  question  :  How  can  the  hard  facts  which 
are  essential  to  geography  (but  only  the  essen¬ 
tials),  and  the  more  complicated  conceptions 
of  landscape  and  region  become  living  realities 
for  blind  children  ? 

To  enliven  his  instruction  the  teacher  of 
geography  in  a  school  for  sighted  children 
•has  four  different  means  at  his  disposal :  (i) 
Photographs,  paintings,  sketches  ;  (ii)  maps  ; 
(iii)  statistical  diagrams,  a  method  now  very 
popular,  which  possesses  great  advantage  parti¬ 
cularly  for  economic  geography,  etc.,  and  (iv) 
reading  or  telling  of  stories.  Cases  (i)  and  (iii) 
serve  no  purpose  in  the  school  for  the  blind, 
cases  (ii)  and  (iv),  though  of  considerable  value, 
cannot  be  used  without  adaptation. 

The  use  of  maps  in  the  ordinary  school  is 
based  on  the  pupil’s  experience  of  them  as 
definite  pictures  of  reality.  They  know  some 
parts  of  the  country  or  their  native  town, 
and  find  them  symbolised  on  the  map  ;  from  the 
understanding  of  the  relation  between  a  well- 
known  district  and  the  respective  part  of  the 
map,  they  are  able  to  arrive  at  conceptions  of 
other  districts  by  studying  the  map.  No  such 
relation  exists  for  the  blind  pupil.  He  is  given 
an  embossed  sheet  of  paper  and  told  that  the 
lines,  dots,  and  elevation  stand  for  some  facts. 
Neither  these  facts  nor  the  relation  between 
them  and  their  symbols  form  part  of  his  experi¬ 
ence.  The  use  of  a  map  in  the  school  for  the 
blind  is  therefore  illusory  unless  the  pupils 
gain  by  other  means  knowledge  of  the  facts 
the  map  reproduces,  and  unless  they  fully 
understand  the  relation  between  reality  and 
reproduction  on  the  map. 

There  exist  some  geographical  facts  of  which 
the  blind  child  is  also  fully  aware  :  the  positions 
of  the  objects  in  his  classroom,  the  position  of 
his  classroom  within  the  school  building,  and 
the  position  of  the  school  building  within  the 
garden  of  the  school  (or  whatever  the  surround¬ 
ings  may  be) .  It  is  from  these  facts  that  we  have 
to  start.  We  get  the  children  (of  about  10  years 
of  age)  to  tell  us  what  things  there  are  in  their 
classroom,  how  many  chairs,  doors,  windows, 
etc.,  where  all  these  things  are,  and  their  position 
in  relation  to  each  other.  Then  we  measure 
the  distances  between  them  ;  and  now  that  the 
children  feel  they^  know  everything  about  their 
classroom,  we  suggest  that  there  might  be 
other  people  too,  who  would  like  to  know  the 
classroom,  but  who  for  one  reason  or  another 


are  unable  to  do  so  ;  perhaps  their  parents. 
And  so  we  make  a  small  model  of  the  classroom 
to  show  it  to  them.  A  very  simple,  though 
hardly  adequate  means  for  such  a  small  scale 
model,  is  the  Taylor  board.  It  would  be  better, 
if  the  teacher  could  prepare  for  each  pupil  a 
handy  wooden  board  of  the  right  proportions, 
to  represent  the  classroom,  and  a  great  number 
of  much  smaller  boards  or  cubes  of  various 
sizes  to  represent  all  the  objects  in  the  room. 
It  will  be  the  children’s  task  to  fix,  with  the  help 
of  the  supervising  teacher,  the  small  boards 
or  cubes  in  their  appropriate  places  on  the  model. 
Then  we  play  with  our  finished  models  till  the 
children  really  understand  that  wherever  they 
stand  in  the  classroom,  there  is  a  point  on  their 
small  models  representing  it,  and  that  this  point 
can  be  found  by  their  fingers. 

But  soon,  before  playing  with  these  models 
becomes  boring,  we  first  present  the  children 
with  a  ready-made  model  of  the  school,  and  later 
with  a  model  of  the  school  and  the  garden 
together.  The  plan  of  the  school  should  consist 
of,  say,  three  boards  (representing  ground  floor, 
first  floor,  and  second  floor  respectively)  ;  these 
boards  could  be  fixed  on  four  supports  so  that 
they  lie  one  above  the  other.  They  may  thus 
be  removed  from  this  supporting  skeleton  for 
closer  investigation.  Each  board  should  only 
show  the  walls  with  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  storey  it  is  to  represent.  The  children 
must  find  their  way  on  this  map  from  their 
dormitory  to  their  classroom.  If  we  only 
leave  them  time  enough  to  study  the  model 
thoroughly  they  will  find  there  a  lot  of 
interesting  things  :  here  something  does  not 
agree  with  their  memories  (perhaps  a  corridor 
has  been  rebuilt  since  the  model  has  been  made) , 
there  they  detect  a  corner  of  the  house  which 
they  had  never  noticed  before,  and  they  will 
certainly  be  most  interested  in  all  parts  of  the 
house  that  happen  to  be  out  of  bounds.  The 
model  of  the  garden  may  be  used  in  a  similar 
way.  But  whereas  in  the  first  model  it  was  only 
the  relative  positions  of  the  objects  which 
mattered,  now  the  children  can  learn  to  read 
from  a  good  model  also  something  about  the 
nature  of  what  is  represented.  They  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  paths  and  fields  and  flower 
beds,  between  groups  of  bushes  and  groups  of 
trees,  provided  that  we  are  able  to  use  a  really 
good  model. 

Even  when  the  children  have  learnt  so  to 
realise  the  relation  between  reality  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  map,  they  will  profit  very 
little  indeed  by  the  use  of  the  maps  normally 
used  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The  value  of 
these  maps  cannot  in  the  slightest  be  compared 
with  the  maps  used  in  ordinary  schools.  A  map 
with  its  different  colours,  lines,  and  inscriptions 
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can  be  for  the  clever  boy  with  sight  a  source  of 
great  delight ;  he  can  train  himself  to  discover 
innumerable  interesting  facts  from  it.  The 
blind  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  will  only  be  bored 
by  his  embossed  maps  ;  for,  whereas  his  friend 


with  sight  finds  out  interesting  facts  about  the 
nature  of  geographical  data,  he  can  only  study 
their  local  relations  towards  each  other,  probably 
the  dullest  aspect  of  geography. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


PHYSIOTHERAPY  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  WAR 

CASUALTIES 

By  Mrs.  F.  CHAPLIN -HALL,  O.B.E. 


DURING  the  past  month,  important 
movements  have  taken  place  with  a 
view  to  securing  more  active  recognition 
of  modern  methods  of  physical  medicine 
in  the  treatment  of  officers  and  men,  and  leading 
medical  exponents  have  recently  called  attention 
to  the  very  special  need  for  such  treatments 
being  utilised  to  a  much  fuller  extent.  Prominent 
amongst  them  have  been  Sir  Morton  Smart, 
Lord  Horder,  Dr.  L.  D.  Bailey,  Dr.  G.  Murray 
Levick,  Dr.  Annandale  Troup  and  Dr.  Bauwens, 
all  of  whom  have  stressed  in  correspondence, 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  The  Times,  the 
pressing  need  of  physiotherapeutic  treatment 
being  made  available  for  the  troops. 

Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  has  also  called  attention 
in  the  Press  to  the  valuable  service  rendered  by 
these  experts  in  physical  medicine,  urging  that 
such  treatment  should  be  promptly  used  to 
relieve  pain  and  reduce  disability.  In  addition, 
he  made  reference  to  the  blind  massage  personnel 
available  in  this  country  at  the  present  time, 
organised  jointly  through  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the 
Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs. 
That  they  are  ready  to  contribute  able  service 
in  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  is  no  matter 
of  mushroom  growth — their  ability  was  tried 
out  and  proved  beyond  any  doubt  during  the 
1914-18  war,  and  their  psychological  value  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  war  casualties 
was  freely  admitted  by  Sir  Robert  Jones,  the 
famous  orthopaedic  surgeon  (for  many  years 
President  of  the  Association  of  Certificated  Blind 
Masseurs),  as  the  result  of  his  personal  experience 
of  their  work  in  some  of  the  hospitals  coming 
under  his  control.  There  is  very  good  reason  to 
hope  that  as  soon  as  adequate  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  include  to  a  still  greater 
degree  this  valuable  form  of  treatment  for  the 
wounded,  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  will  be 
employed  in  considerable  numbers  in  this 
national  work,  for  which  they  are  so  ably  fitted. 

Coming  to  the  present  day,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  excellent  work  being  carried  out 
in  the  field  of  physiotherapy  by  the  blind 
Chartered  Masseurs  and  Masseuses  working  at 
the  Eichholz  Clinic  and  Institute  of  Massage 
and  Physiotherapy  by  the  Blind.  This  Clinic 
was  opened  some  six  years  ago  as  a  memorial  to 


the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz  (Chief  Medical 
Inspector  to  the  Board  of  Education).  It  is 
controlled  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  has  a  strong  Medical  Advisory 
Board,  composed  of  eminent  surgeons  and 
physicians,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Humphry 
Rolleston.  It  is  a  notable  example  of  the  value 
to  be  derived  from  physical  treatments,  when 
carried  out  under  restful  conditions  and  artistic 
surroundings  calculated  to  induce  relaxation. 
This  Clinic  would  prove  to  be  a  valuable  centre 
for  the  treatment  of  injured  or  disabled  officers 
who  require  such  during  convalescence,  and  also 
for  officers  who  have  returned  to  duty,  but  who 
still  require  some  form  of  physical  treatment 
whilst  continuing  their  professional  duties. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  Morton  Smart  has  laid  down 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  it  only  became 
evident  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  of  1914-18 
that  in  the  field  of  physical  medicine  lay  a  great 
opportunity  of  helping  wounded  soldiers  to 
become  more  quickly  restored  to  efficiency  in 
duty,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  so  far  as 
present-day  requirements  are  concerned,  the 
fullest  use  will  be  made  quickly  of  the  facilities 
available  for  such  treatment. 

Further  efforts  are  being  made  by  St. 
Dunstan’s,  in  co-operation  with  the  Association 
of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs,  to  try  to  afford 
blinded  soldier  masseurs  and  blind  civilian 
masseurs  and  masseuses  a  greater  opportunity 
of  rendering  the  war  service  for  which  they  are 
so  suited.*  In  the  nation’s  interest,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place 
between  these  two  bodies,  an  intensive  campaign 
will  shortly  be  launched,  whereby  large  numbers 
of  Emergency  Medical  Service  Hospitals  will  be 
approached,  with  a  view  to  securing  employment 
for  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses. 

*  In  this  connection,  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  on  June  25th, 
asked  the  Minister  of  Health  a  question  in  Parliament, 
and  received  the  answer  as  set  out  below  : — 

Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser  asked  the  Minister  of 
Health  whether  he  will  state  that  the  Emergency- 
Medical  Service  is  prepared  to  approve  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons,  who  are  qualified  in  Massage 
and/or  Medical  Electricity  under  the  same  conditions 
as  sighted  members  of  this  profession  ? 

Miss  Horsbrugh  :  Yes,  sir.  I  hope  that  many 
blind  persons  who  are  qualified  and  suitable  for 
this  work  will  be  found  employment  in  the  Hospitals. 
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A  CRUSADE  FOR  BLIND  YOUTH 

CONCENTRATION  on  the  vital  war  problems  of  to-day  should  not  banish  the 
problems  of  to-morrow.  The  planning  of  the  future  is  indeed  a  present  necessity, 
and  many  of  our  leading  thinkers  are  peering  through  the  smoke  of  battle  towards 
the  horizons  beyond.  The  leaders  of  the  blind  should  do  likewise.  Time  and  thought 
must  be  spared  from  the  consideration  of  the  multitude  of  daily  problems,  so 
important  in  their  immediacy,  so  petty  in  their  impact,  for  consideration  of  the 
wide  ulterior  issues. 

We  do  not  criticise  the  present  structure  of  Blind  Welfare  by  admitting  that  it  can  be  improved. 
Some  obvious  defects  are  almost  entirely  due  to  what  has  been  described  as  “  the  domineering  menial, 
Money.”  But  others  are  abstract,  due  to  an  attitude  of  mind,  and  we  think  that  one  of  these  is  the' 
barrier  that  seems  at  times  to  arise  between  Blind  Welfare  and  the  Blind  themselves. 

As  all  our  readers  know,  Blind  Welfare  to-day  is  an  amalgam  of  public  services,  rendered  by  force 
of  law,  and  private  services,  rendered  by  force  of  sympathy,  or,  in  other  words,  of  statutory  assistance 
and  voluntary  assistance.  The  mainspring  of  the  one  is  “  duty,”  of  the  other,  “  charity.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  “  duty  ”  and  ”  charity,”  as  words,  have  been  much  misused.  Both  were  badly  smirched 
in  the  Victorian  era,  when  stern  parents  invoked  “  duty  ”  as  the  god  of  thrashing,  and  potentates  wore 
“  charity  as  a  mantle  of  superiority,  and  the  smirch  has  clung  and  spread  so  that  “  duty,”  at  its 
worst,  becomes  heartlessly  mechanical  and  “  charity,”  at  its  worst,  becomes  insufferable  patronage. 
Suppose,  then,  we  eliminate  all  tendencies  towards  the  worst  by  substituting  “  obligation  ”  for  “  duty  ” 
and  “  love  ”  for  “  charity.”  Does  not  such  a  substitution  immediately  reveal  defects,  not  wide¬ 
spread,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  existent,  in  the  relationship  between  the  Blind  and  Blind  Welfare 
to-day  ?  There  is  a  suggestion  in  the  word  “  obligation  ”  which  is  absent  from  the  word  “  duty,”  and 
all  State  service  to  the  blind  should  convey  this  suggestion,  that  it  binds  together  the  sighted  and  the 
sightless  in  the  bond  of  a  common  humanity.  Similarly,  but  much  more  so,  “  love  ”  annihilates 
unpleasantness  in  “  charity  ”  and  transforms  voluntaryism  into  a  brotherhood  free  from  all  trace  of 
beadledom. 

The  small  worms  which  gnaw  at  the  structure  of  social  service  to-day  are  Bureaucracy  and 
Business.  State  service  to  the  blind  must  rise  far  above  a  dotted  line  ;  voluntary  service  to  the  blind 
must  never  sink  to  a  business.  And  the  people  to  raise  the  one  and  sustain  the  other  are  the  blind 
themselves,  especially  progressive  Blind  Youth.  It  is  they  who  have  the  vision  to  shape  the  things 
to  come.  It  is  they  who  can  discern  and  execute  their  part  of  the  “  obligation  ;  it  is  they  who  can 
help  voluntaryism  to  shed  the  last  remnant  of  its  slough  of  aloofness  by  becoming  more  and  more  a 
part  of  it.  There  should  be  a  constant  flow  of  the  Blind  into  Blind  Welfare,  but  they  must  regard 
it  not  simply  as  a  career  but  as  a  crusade.  Only  the  blind  themselves  can  understand 
intimately  the  impeding  consciousness  of  blindness.  Only  they  can  adequately  be  tutors  in 
tact  to  those  who,  full  of  good  will,  are  constantly  lured  by  their  sight  into  solecisms 
of  clumsy  condolence.  Much  of  such  clumsiness  is  due  to  nervousness  and  is  pardonable  ;  sympathy 
has  a  strange  way  of  becoming  mumblingly  incoherent.  But  some  is  due  to  sheer  stupidity,  and 
then  it  is  often  a  kind  of  suave  cruelty  that  places  its  shoe  gently  on  the  corns,  and  presses.  Sighted 
officials  of  voluntary  institutions  may  believe  that  they  are  immune  from  such  idiosyncrasies  of  conduct, 
but  it  is  unwise  to  bank  on  long  experience  ;  the  experience  may  have  been  on  wrong  lines.  It  is 
probably  true  that  sight  tends  to  create  a  superiority  complex  while  blindness  tends  to  create  an 
inferiority  complex.  The  exhibition  of  such  complexes  may  vary,  but  whatever  the  form  may  be,  it  is 
antithetical  and  unsympathetic. 

This  innate  barrier  to  mutual  understanding  is  bolstered  by  Bureaucracy  and  Business,  by  the  State 
official  who  regards  the  blind  as  “  cases,”  by  the  Institution  official  who  regards  his  work  as  a  "  job.” 
It  must  be  broken  down,  and  we  think  its  demolition  can  be  lasting  if  there  is  a  steady  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  the  young  and  altruistic  Blind  into  the  structure  of  Blind  Welfare.  Their  elan  alone  should  be 
able  to  rub  the  rust  from  those  once  respected  words,  “  duty  ”  and  “  charity.”  The  Editor. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE-VI. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


THE  expression  Approved  So¬ 
ciety  does  not  appear  in 
Government  documents  earlier 
than  1909-10,  the  time  during 
which  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  schemes  were  first  being 
prepared.  Although  legislation 
had  been  enacted  defining  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  Trade  Unions,  Friendly 
Societies  and  industrial  provident  organisations, 
the  term  Approved  Society  was  never  applied  to 
them  prior  to  the  dates  mentioned  above.  The 
liberty  now  enjoyed  by  these  independent 
voluntary  organisations  had  been  hardly  won, 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  orthodox  politician  looked  upon  these 
agencies  as  being  somewhat  suspect.  When 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  decided  to  introduce  the 
Insurance  Act,  the  term  Approved  Society  was 
obviously  the  most  appropriate  designation  that 
could  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
status  to  those  organisations  whose  immediate 
business  was  so  important  and  so  far-reaching  as 
to  be  the  administrative  medium  acting  for  the 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  vast  mass 
of  insured  persons  on  the  other. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  scheme  insured 
persons  are  grouped  in  Approved  Societies. 
These  are  self-governing  bodies  of  insured  persons 
who  join  together,  generally  on  the  ground  of 
some  common  bond  of  interest,  such  as  area 
of  residence,  type  of  occupation,  corporate  social 
enterprise,  religious  denomination  or  Trade 
Union  or  Friendly  Society  membership.  The 
framing  of  the  scheme  on  this  basis  of  organisa¬ 
tion  closely  associated  it  with  the  long-estab¬ 
lished  traditions  of  corporate  thrift  and  mutual 
assistance  as  exemplified  in  the  Friendly  Society 
movement.  It  is  permissible  for  an  insured 
person  to  join  any  approved  Society  which  is 
willing  to  accept  him,  and  he  has  in  general  a 
right,  on  giving  due  notice,  to  transfer  from  one 
society  to  another.  An  Approved  Society  has 
the  right,  under  its  rules,  to  refuse  admission 
to  any  person,  whose  previous  health  record  has 
been  unsatisfactory.  Persons  must  not  be 
refused  admission  solely  on  the  ground  of  age. 

Approved  Societies  may  be  broadly  classified 
into  those  originating  from  Friendly  Societies, 
those  instituted  by  industrial  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  those  connected  with  Trade  Unions, 
those  established  for  the  benefit  of  persons  in 
the  service  of  particular  employers,  and  various 
types  of  small  societies.  The  size  of  Approved 
Societies  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  those 
established  by  the  big  insurance  companies  with 


several  million  members,  to  small  local  societies 
with  less  than  a  hundred  members.  Several 
Friendly  Societies  whose  membership  is  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country  have  constitu¬ 
ent  branches  and  operate  through  these  units. 

Certain  conditions  must  be  satisfied  before  a 
society  can  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Health,  or  in  the  case  of  societies  operating  in 
more  than  one  country,  by  the  Joint  Insurance 
Committee.  Such  a  society  must  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  profit,  and  its  affairs  must  be  under 
the  control  of  its  members  or  their  delegates  ; 
it  must  give  such  security  as  the  Minister 
requires  against  the  misappropriation  of  Health 
Insurance  funds,  and  it  must  frame  rules  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Minister,  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  the  manner  of  paying  benefits,  the 
behaviour  of  its  members  during  sickness,  etc. 
Regulations  provide  for  the  manner  in  which  an 
Approved  Society  or  branch  may  transfer  its 
engagements  to  another,  and  thereupon  cease 
to  function,  or  amalgamate  with  another  society 
or  branch. 

The  principal  functions  of  an  Approved 
Society  are  to  issue  and  collect  the  contribution 
cards  of  its  members,  to  keep  records  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  paid  in  respect  of  them,  to  carry  out 
the  arrangements  for  notifying  and  collecting 
arrears  of  contributions,  and  to  administer, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  cash  and 
additional  benefits  of  the  scheme.  Disputes 
between  an  Approved  Society  and  any  of  its 
members  are  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
Society’s  rules,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Minister  in  fcertain  circumstances. 

Approved  Societies  are  required  to  keep 
records  and  accounts  relating  to  National  Health 
Insurance  in  a  prescribed  form,  and  to  submit 
them  to  State  audit  from  time  to  time. 

The  function  and  constitution  of  Insurance 
Committees  have  been  described  in  association 
with  the  administration  of  medical  benefit, 
which  is  their  main  concern  under  the  scheme. 

Two  other  bodies  exist  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  additional  benefits,  known  as 
the  Dental  Benefit  Council  and  the  Ophthalmic 
Benefit  Approved  Committee.  Their  functions 
are  to  secure  a  satisfactory  service  from  dentists 
and  opticians,  and  to  exercise  general  supervision 
over  the  administration  of  dental  and  ophthalmic 
benefits.  They  mainly  comprise  representatives 
of  Approved  Societies  and  the  practitioners 
concerned. 

The  funds  necessary  to  maintain  the  National 
Health  Insurance  scheme  are  derived  from  three 
sources,  namely,  insured  persons,  their  em- 
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ployers,  and  the  National  Exchequer.  The 
funds  derived  from  insured  persons  and  em¬ 
ployers,  i.e.,  the  weekly  contributions,  provide 
six-sevenths  of  the  benefits  and  the  cost  of  their 
administration  in  the  case  of  men,  and  four-fifths 
in  the  case  of  women.  The  remaining  one- 
seventh  and  one-fifth  respectively  is  the  amount 
that  is  contributed  to  the  scheme  by  the  State. 

The  basic  medium  through  which  the  income 
of  the  scheme  is  collected  and  applied  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  benefits  of  the  Act  is  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Fund.  There  is  a  separate 
Fund  for  each  country  or  national  area  con¬ 
cerned.  Into  this  Fund,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister,  flows  the  money  for 
Health  Insurance  received  from  the  sale  of 
Insurance  stamps  through  the  Post  Office,  and 
from  this  Fund  is  paid  the  money  required  to 
meet  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  and  the  cost 
of  administering  them.  A  separate  account  in 
the  Fund  is  kept  on  behalf  of  each  Approved 
Society,  which  is  credited  in  this  account  with 
the  value  of  the  stamps  on  the  contribution 
cards  of  its  members  sent  to  the  central  depart¬ 
ment  each  half-year.  There  are  also  credited 
to  each  society’s  account  the  grants  from  the 
National  Exchequer  which,  as  previously  ex¬ 
plained,  represent  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
amount  expended  in  the  payment  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  benefits  under  the  Act.  As  and  when 
a  Society  needs  money  to  meet  this  expenditure, 
it  applies  to  the  Central  Department,  which  pays 
to  the  Society  the  required  sums  out  of  the 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  its  account  in 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Fund.  With 
regard  to  the  cost  of  medical  benefit  administered 
through  the  Insurance  Committees,  the  necessary 
disbursements  are  made  direct  to  those  Com¬ 
mittees  by  the  Central  Department,  which 
debits  the  accounts  of  Approved  Societies 
accordingly  in  respect  of  the  amount  so  dis¬ 
bursed  in  relation  to  the  members  of  each 
Society.  Sums  standing  to  the  credit  of  an 
Approved  Society  which  are  not  required  to 
meet  its  current  liabilities  are  invested.  Other 
operations  in  the  financial  administration  of  the 
scheme  are  effected  through  certain  funds 
emanating  from  and  ancillary  to  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Fund.  These  are  primarily 
designed  to  provide  against  contingencies  that 
might  otherwise  adversely  affect  the  financial 
stability  of  individual  Approved  Societies. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  one  financial 
arrangement  which  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  scheme.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
same  rate  of  contribution  is  payable  regardless 
of  the  age  of  the  insured  person  at  the  time  he 
first  enters  the  scheme.  This  rate  is  actuarially 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  benefits  for  persons 
entering  insurance  at  the  age  of  16,  but  not  for 
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those  who  are  admitted  later  in  life.  For  such 
persons  therefore  an  Approved  Society  must  be 
given  additional  resources.  This  is  effected  by 
granting  the  Society  a  credit,  in  the  first  instance 
by  book-entry  only,  of  what  is  called  a  “  reserve 
value,”  representing  a  capital  sum  based  on  age 
at  entry  into  insurance.  A  small  deduction  is 
made  from  each  contribution  credited  to  the 
Society  to  form  a  sinking  fund  by  means  of  which 
these  book-entry  credits  are  gradually  converted 
into  liquid  assets. 

Administrative  expenses  of  Approved  Societies 
are  limited  by  regulation  to  an  amount  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  membership.  The  assets  and 
liabilities  of  every  Approved  Society  are  subject 
to  a  quinquennial  valuation.  If  a  surplus  is 
disclosed  at  this  period,  that  proportion  of  it 
which  is  certified  by  the  valuer  as  disposable, 
may  be  utilised  for  the  provision  of  additional 
benefits,  subject  always  to  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

In  the  next  article  we  propose  to  deal  briefly 
with  some  special  classes,  e.g.,  excepted  employ¬ 
ments,  men  of  the  forces,  mercantile  marine, 
married  women  and  juvenile  contributors. 


‘RAINBOW  MAKER” 

Tribute  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Taylor,  the  Deaf-Blind 
Editor  of  “The  Braille  Rainbow.” 

We’ve  a  wonderful  “  Rainbow-maker 
Who  chooses,  with  loving  care, 

A  beautiful  range  of  colours, 

And  paints  us  a  picture  rare  ; 

From  out  of  the  clouds  of  sorrow 
There  shines,  0  so  fair  and  bright, 

A  beautiful  rainbow  setting, 

A  symbol  of  hope  and  light. 

Those  wonderful  rainbow  colours 
She  blends  with  stick  tender  pride, 

With  wisdom  and  understanding, 

And  love  as  her  constant  guide  / 

With  skill  and  untiring  patience 
She  works  each  cheerful  hue, 

And  all  who  behold  her  efforts 
Find  courage  and  hope  anew. 

0  long  may  our  “  Rainbow-maker  ” 

Her  beautiful  colours  blend, 

And  long  may  she  walk  with  others, 

And  a  helping  hand  extend 
T 0  all  who  are  sad  and  lonely 
A  s  onward  they  slowly  wend  ; 

0  God,  bless  our  “  Rainbow-maker,” 

Our  comrade,  and  loyal  friend. 

Elsie  E.  Hall 

(Deaf-blind). 
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EVACUATION  FROM  THE  COAST 


THE  scene  was  a  seaside  town  ; 

the  time  July,  1940.  The  party 
consisted  of  some  forty  people, 
half  of  them  blind.  A  home 
teacher  and  a  voluntary  helper 
were  in  charge  and  the  rest  were 
sighted  relations  and  friends. 
What  a  work  it  had  been  per¬ 
suading  the  blind  to  uproot  themselves  and 
getting  them  their  free  railway  vouchers  and 
billeting  allowances  and  how  indefatigably  the 
home  teacher  had  toiled!  But  the  cause  was 
good.  The  town  clerk  who  arranged  the  exodus, 
proved  supremely  patient  and  considerate  and 
finally,  with  the  help  of  A.R.P.  cars,  every¬ 
one,  braced  for  departure,  was  assembled  at 
the  station,  suit  case  in  hand  and  red  identity 
label  effectively  displayed. 

There  had,  of  course,  been  tragic  scenes  and 
tearful  goodbyes,  but  now  the  inevitable  was 
bravely  faced,  though  the  journey  was  indeed 
to  the  unknown  and  the  old  and  infirm 
felt  naturally  it  was  a  final  farewell  to  their 
homes. 

Thanks  to  the  town  clerk,  ’buses  were  in 
readiness  for  the  cross-London  journey.  The 
first  set-back  occurred  at  the  second  London 
terminus.  The  party  were  now  told  to  leave  by 
a  train  three  hours  later  than  that  previously 
arranged.  A  three  hours’  delay  spelt  ruin  for 
the  trek.  Nothing  daunted  the  home  teacher 
bearded  the  station  master  and  active  kindliness 
again  prevailed.  A  special  coach  for  Burminster, 
the  destination,  was  hitched  on  to  the  original 
train  and  soon  the  party  was  again  in  cheerful 
motion.  En  route,  when  all  the  other  passen¬ 
gers  had  to  change,  the  special  coach  was  just 
shunted  to  a  siding  and  coupled  later  to  the 
right  train. 

At  a  later  stage  a  single  track  was  reached 
and,  alas,  no  train  for  Burminster  was  leaving 
at  the  right  moment.  Once  more  the  station 
master  was  full  of  resource.  As  if  by  magic 
a  guard  and  engine  were  assembled  and  with 
their  aid  the  blind  party  steamed  triumphantly 
into  Burminster  not  much  behind  the  hour 
scheduled.  This  was  lucky  as  two  buses  had 
been  chartered  to  convey  the  exiles  to  their 
village  homes.  For  the  billets,  so  it  transpired, 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burminster 
not  in  the  town  itself.  A  local  official  welcomed 
the  refugees  on  Burminster  station  and  in  the 
three  villages,  visited  in  turn,  were  the  billeting 


officers  ready  and  willing  to  take  over  the  weary 
travellers  and  pilot  them  to  their  new  homes. 
At  one  village  hall,  where  a  halt  was  called, 
came  the  surprise  and  welcome  of  a  sit-down 
tea.  At  long  last  the  official  aforementioned 
conveyed  the  exhausted  home  teacher  to  her 
own  lodging,  but  it  was  close  on  8  p.m.  before 
she  could  take  off  her  hat. 

Of  course,  not  every  first  resting  place  was  a 
success.  An  amiable  deaf-blind  young  man 
had  to  be  shifted  as  Ijis  facial  contortions 
frightened  the  baby  and  one  impossible  billet, 
by  the  very  discord  and  unhappiness  it  provoked, 
just  served  to  stress  the  general  good  will. 

So  finally  these  town  dwellers  were  as  safe  as 
could  be  from  invasion — in  a  rural  district 
that  really  did  seem  miles  from  anywhere  worth 
bombing.  There  was  something  heartening 
about  the  words  in  which  the  home  teacher 
summed  up  her  impressions  when  she  came  back 
to  her  own  county  :  “  One  and  all  seemed  bent 
on  drawing  our  people  into  the  heart  of  their 
family  life.  Miss  Black  was  soon  ‘  Auntie,’ 
eighty  year-old  Mrs.  Stubbs  became  ‘  Grannie  ’ 
and  the  last  glimpse  I  had  of  that  old  soldier 
Bissett  was  leaning  over  a  fence  talking  to  a 
cowherd  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  farm  had  been 
his  habitat  for  half  his  life.” 

Twice  Told. 


Blind  Man’s  Baseball. — A  modified  form  of 
baseball,  America’s  national  sport,  may  be 
introduced  to  blind  organisations  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Two  teams  in  which  every  man  was  totally 
blind  gave  the  game  its  first  test  recently  in 
Minneapolis  and  it  was  a  success.  The  game  is 
played  by  ear.  The  “ball”  is  a  steel  ring 
four  inches  in  diameter  strung  on, a  cable  100 
feet  long.  In  the  pitcher’s  box  the  hurler 
“  pitches  ”  the  ring,  sending  it  shooting  down 
the  cable  towards  the  batter.  The  noise  of 
the  ring  on  the  cable  times  the  batter’s  swing. 
When  the  swing  is  properly  timed  the  bat 
connects  and  the  ring  whizzes  back  down  the 
cable. 

The  batter  grabs  a  leather  strap  strung  on 
another  cable,  which  guides  him  round  the 
bases  and  attempts  to  beat  out  the  throw. 
The  fielders  must  listen  for  the  sound  of  the  ring 
as  it  goes  by  them  and  make  their  catches 
accordingly. 
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STOICS  OR  SMILERS? 

A  Young  Blind  Man’s  Point  of  View. 


UNITY  of  feeling  is  largely  advocated 
amongst  us  in  these  times,  and  apart 
from  our  object  in  this  war  being  a 
unanimous  desire  for  victory  and  a 
happier  outcome  for  all,  there  must  be  many 
different  views  concerning  how  we  ought  to  bear 
ourselves  in  meeting  the  troubles  and  trials 
which  are  likely  to  beset  us  in  the  course  of  it 
all.  The  campaign  for  “  smiles  ”  must  give  rise 
to  one  of  these,  for  an  unfailing  tendency  of 
lyric  writers  to  couple  “  troubles  ”  with 
“  bubbles  ”  in  popular  songs  can  hardly  do  other 
than  strike  discord  with  common  sense.  How 
many,  many  times  do  the  wireless,  newspapers 
and  periodicals  cajole,  recommend  and  almost 
convince  us  that  to  smile  in  the  face  of  events 
will  see  the  solving  of  our  worries.  This  admir¬ 
able  philosophy,  with  its  undoubted  psycho¬ 
logical  value,  has  done  much  to  ease  the 
tension  but  is  it  not,  after  all,  avoiding  the 
truth — providing  an  easier  way  out  than  to 
take  calm,  calculating  possession  of  the  facts 
and  meet  them  face  to  face  ?  When  closely 


observed,  the  “Smile,  smile,  smile”  policy  bears 
strong  resemblance  to  the  muddle-through 
methods  so  often  employed  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions.  “  Ignorance  is  bliss  ”  may  be  encourag¬ 
ingly  true  but  sudden  enlightenment  has  a 
demoralising  effect  on  the  unhappy  ignoramus, 
and  would  quickly  turn  the  much  recommended 
smile  to  an  expression  of  bewilderment.  Then 
the  smilers  would  have  to  retrace  their  steps 
and  view  their  circumstances  from  a  new 
angle. 

This  war  has  been  and  may  well  continue  to 
be  a  war  of  surprises,  perhaps  better  to  be  met 
with  a  quiet  firmness  that  is  unshaken  in  its 
determination  to  achieve  its  object.  Perhaps 
the  slogan  “  Smile  your  troubles  away  ”  could 
be  changed  to  “  Take  it  on  the  chin  and  grin. 
And  so,  to  revert  to  the  heading  of  these 
thoughts  :  ought  we  to  be  a  nation  of  stoics  or 
smilers  ?  “  Strike  the  happy  medium  ”  may 

be  the  best  answer,  for  a  smile  is  enjoyed  the 
better  after  a  period  of  seriousness. 

Clarence  Hutchinson. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS  FOR 

THE  BLIND 


THE  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  on  Friday,  July 
19th,  1940,  at  257/8,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London,  W.i,  when  the  following 
officers  were  re-elected  : — Mr.  A.  C.  V.  Thomas 
(Nottingham),  Chairman ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Martin 
(Cardiff),  Vice-Chairman  ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Haines, 
A.C.A.  (London  Association  for  the  Blind), 
Hon.  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  (Tottenham 
Court  Road),  Hon.  Secretary. 

In  presenting  the  Report  of  the  General 
Executive  for  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1940, 
the  Chairman  made  reference  to  the  negotiations 
which  were  being  carried  out  by  the  Association 
with  the  Ministry  of  Supply,  as  a  result  of  which 
it  was  hoped  that  contracts  for  commodities 
required  by  the  Government  would  be  entered 
into  by  the  Association  on  behalf  of  Workshops 
throughout  the  country. 

He  said  that  it  was  regretted  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  had  been  made  for  holding  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  at  Bristol  had  had  to  be 
cancelled. 


A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held 
later  in  the  day,  when  the  following  important 
business  was  dealt  with  : — 

The  Standing  Committee  recommended  the 
purchase  of  foreign  willows  where  such  could  be 
obtained,  because  of  the  general  tendency  of 
English  Willow  Growers  to  increase  their  prices 
unduly.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  prepared  to 
omit  from  the  Home  Trade  Register  Institutions 
for  the  Blind  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
controlled  goods. 

The  Timber  Control  were  doing  everything 
they  could  to  see  that  Institutions  received  their 
proper  supplies  of  wood  for  brush  stocks,  etc. 

Further  developments  had  taken  place  with 
the  Ministry  of  Supply,  and  Undertakings  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Fair  Wages 
Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
signed  by  participating  Institutions. 

The  possibility  of  gaining  assistance  from 
Export  Groups  had  also  been  considered,  but 
it  was,  felt  that  as  far  as  the  Brush  Export 
Group  was  concerned,  there  was  very  little 
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prospect  of  Institutions  receiving  any  benefit. 
Inquiries  were  being  conducted  with  regard 
to  the  Hosiery  and  Knit-wear  Export  Group, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  some  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  would  be  made  whereby  Institutions 
who  were  prepared  to  make  for  export,  might 
have  opportunities  of  doing  so. 

A  return  had  been  prepared  for  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  as  a  result  of  an  interview  officers 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  had  had 
with  the  Ministry  to  see  if  better  use  could  be 
made  by  the  Government  Departments  of  blind 
labour  available.  The  return  showed  that  quite 
a  large  number  of  blind  people  were  still  un¬ 
employed,  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
need  for  influence  being  brought  to  bear  with 
the  Ministry  of  Supply  with  a  view  to  finding 
employment  for  this  labour. 

To  assist  Institutions  in  purchasing  materials, 
it  was  agreed  to  draw  up  a  list  of  firms  able  to 
supply  Institutions  with  their  various  commodi¬ 
ties,  this  list  to  be  circulated  to  all  members  of 
the  Association. 

The  new  wool  rationing  period  commenced 
on  July  1st,  1940.  The  Association  had  been 
able  to  procure  a  ration  of  100  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  but  the  Rationing  Committee 
regretted  that  for  the  current  period  they  had 
to  reduce  this  ration  to  75  per  cent. 

Two  contracts  had  been  entered  into  for  the 
supply  of  raw  materials — one  for  Coir  Yarn  for 
the  six  months  period  which  commenced  on 
July  1st,  1940,  and  one  for  Knitting  Yarn  for 
the  six  months  period  which  commenced  on 
June  1st,  1940. 

The  co-operation  of  Blind  Institutions  was 
asked  in  assisting  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  prepare  a  register  of  war  workers  to 
deal  with  war-blinded  civilians,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  as  far  as  Blind  Welfare  Services 
covering  training  and  employment  were  con¬ 
cerned,  these  would  be  provided  by  the  local 
Institutions  where  necessary. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Thomas  James  Rice,  of  Swindon,  aged  63. 
For  17  years  he  was  secretary  of  Swindon 
Swimming  Club,  and  was  also  on  the  committee 
of  the  Wiltshire  Swimming  Association.  Four¬ 
teen  years  ago  he  lost  his  sight  and  since  then 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  blind  welfare. 
He  was  a  past  Chairman  of  the  Swindon  branch 
of  the  Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind. 


Mrs.  Ellen  Eliza  Dent,  who,  blind  for  16  years, 
was  an  energetic  worker  for  the  Huntingdonshire 
Blind  Aid  Society. 

Mrs.  Florence  Cracknell,  of  Leytonstone, 
aged  51,  the  well-known  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Roosters  Blind  Social  Club.  She  acted  as 
catering  secretary  for  six  years  prior  to  becoming 
Secretary,  worked  strenuously  to  help  the  blind 
in  their  own  homes,  visited  the  sick  and  helpless 
blind  in  various  Institutions,  and  rendered 
splendid  service  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  blind. 

Lancelot  Ashford,  blind  organist  at  Rushmere 
(Suffolk)  Parish  Church  for  45  years. 

Albert  R.  Brand,  noted  ornithologist  of 
Cornell  University  and  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  known  and  admired  by  all 
users  of  Talking  Books  as  the  recorder  of  the 
two  American  Talking  Books,  “  Wild  Birds  and 
Their  Songs  ”  and  “  Birds  of  the  North  Woods.” 

Martin  A.  Roberts,  Chief  Assistant  Librarian 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Director  of  the 
Project  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind  of  that 
Library.  He  had  a  sincere  interest  in  providing 
literature  of  a  high  quality  to  blind  people,  and 
in  this  direction  was  in  cordial  relationship  with 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


OORRESPONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  Civilian  Blind 

Sir, — There  is  nothing  so  distasteful  in  Blind 
Welfare  as  the  feuds  and  jealousies  which  pass 
from  time  to  time  like  dark  clouds  over  its 
work. 

To  those  outside  it  seems  inconceivable  that 
work  which  should  demand  the  full  co-operation 
of  all  the  interested  parties  should  be  constantly 
poisoned  by  suspicions  and  recriminations.  In 
these  days  when  the  Struggle  for  existence  by 
charitable  bodies  is  intense  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  fierce  competition  and  how  tenaciously 
each  Voluntary  Society  strives  to  maintain  its 
precarious  hold  upon  the  public  interest. 

But  must  we  be  subjected  to  such  a  display 
of  bad  taste  as  is  manifested  in  the  latest 
contribution  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  versus  St.  Dunstan’s  controversy  in 
The  New  Beacon  of  15th  July  ? 

Whatever  are  the  rights  of  the  case  no  good 
can  come  of  such  a  display  of  ill  feeling.  The 
impression  left  upon  the  impartial  mind  is  very 
painful. 

If  these  two  great  institutions  cannot  come 
to  terms  at  least  let  the  dispute  be  kept  on  a 
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level  which  will  not  discredit  Blind  Welfare  in 
the  eyes  of  the  outside  world.  Both  these 
bodies  are  Charities — can  we  not  ask  them  to 
remember  that  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  ? 

Yours,  etc. 

J.  A.  D.  Cochrane-Barnett, 
Southern  Regional  Association  Chairman. 

for  the  Blind. 

(The  correspondence  to  which  Captain  Cochrane- 
Barnett  refers  is  not  in  any  sense  a  “  National  Institute 
versus  St.  Dunstan’s  controversy,”  and  we  fail  to 
understand  how  anyone  could  regard  it  in  that  light. 
Captain  Cochrane-Barnett  must  know  that  if  there  is 
any  difference  of  view  between  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the 
National  Institute  on  the  most  effective  and  most 


economical  method  of  providing  for  war  casualties,  the 
matter  has  been  handled  with  the  utmost  “  correct¬ 
ness.”  The  correspondence  under  criticism  has  been 
between  Sir  Ian  Fraser  and  Mr.  Ben  Purse.  It  originated 
in  a  statement  made  to  the  public  press  by  the  Chairman 
of  St.  Dunstan’s  with  regard  to  the  civilian  blind.  The 
statement  in  question  was  strongly  criticised  by  Mr. 
Purse  as  contrary  to  fact.  We  completely  share 
Captain  Cochrane-Barnett’s  dislike  of  feuds  and  public 
controversy.  No  one  connected  with  the  Institute  has 
made  any  statement  in  the  public  press  with  regard  to 
St.  Dunstan’s.  Mr.  Purse  is  an  official  of  the  National 
Institute,  but  his  independence  of  view,  his  wide 
knowledge  and  his  connection  with  affairs  in  the  blind 
world  are  known  to  everyone.  The  New  Beacon, 
which  is  an  organ  of  the  whole  blind  world,  would  not 
be  fulfilling  its  function  if  it  attempted  to  muzzle  Mr. 
Purse  or  any  other  sincere  and  knowledgeable  critic. 
— Editor.) 


REVLE  WS 
REPORT  S 


Home 

The  Pilgrim  Trust. — The  Ninth  Annual  Report 
records  how,  ten  years  ago,  three  men  met  in 
London  at  the  bidding  of  Edward  Harkness,  an 
American  benefactor  who  wanted  to  show  his 
affection  for  Britain  by  a  munificent  gift  of 
two  million  pounds.  The  three  were  Lord 
Macmillan,  Sir  James  Irvine  and  John  Buchan 
(later  Lord  Tweedsmuir),  the  founders  with  him 
of  the  Pilgrim  Trust.  Edward  Harkness  and 
John  Buchan  died  early  in  the  present  year,  and 
the  opening  pages  of  the  Report  pay  tribute 
to  their  memory.  The  rest  of  the  Report 
describes  the  work  done  during  the  year  to 
further  social  service,  to  preserve  national 
treasures,  and  to  keep  alive  in  war-time  things 
that  are  “  lovely  and  of  good  report."  Workers 
for  the  blind  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Trust  for  its  grant  of  £500  made  during  the 
year,  enabling  Talking  Book  records  of  John 
Buchan’s  “  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  Lowes  Dickinson’s 
“  Greek  View  of  Life,"  Landor’s  “  Imaginary 
Conversations "  and  Cairns’  “  Riddle  of  the 
World  ’’  to  be  produced. 

Devon  County  Association  for  the  Blind. — The 
Association  now  deals  with  over  two  thousand 
persons,  including  those  in  Exeter  and  Plymouth, 
and  those  whose  sight  is  threatened  and  who  are 
being  kept  under  observation.  Appreciation 
is  expressed  of  the  work  of  the  six  home  teachers, 
all  of  whom  have  attended  First  Aid  and  A.R.P. 
lectures,  and  one  of  whom  is  Warden  for  the 
blind  in  her  district.  Local  Girl  Guides  have 
shown  their  interest  in  the  blind  in  a  charming 


and  original  way  by  presenting  a  Honiton  man 
with  the  first  Guide  dog  in  the  county,  and  by 
contributing  to  its  support.  A  tribute  is  paid 
to  the  South  Western  Secretary  of  the  National 
Institute  and  to  his  staff  for  their  work  in 
keeping  donations  from  voluntary  funds  at  so 
high  a  level  in  so  difficult  a  time. 

Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh.— 
On  a  long  tree-bordered  road,  stretching  away 
into  illimitable  distance,  a  small  resolute  baby, 
his  sturdy  back  showing  that  concentration  of 
purpose  characteristic  of  those  to  whom  walking 
is  still  a  hazardous  adventure,  is  making  his  way 
towards  the  sunlight.  The  picture,  which  forms 
the  cover  of  the  Report,  is  evidently  intended  to 
symbolise  the  work  of  the  Royal  Blind  School 
in  its  care  of  the  blind  from  babyhood  info  full 
manhood. 

Owing  to  the  war  the  Junior  School  has  been 
accommodated  since  October  at  Bemersyde  ; 
the  Seniors  are  now  back  at  Craigmillar,  where 
adequate  air-raid  shelters  have  been  completed. 
In  the  Industrial  Department  protection  has 
also  been  provided,  and  the  blind  workers  are 
all  carrying  on.  The  wages  of  male  workers  have 
now  risen  to  54s.  per  week  and  that  of  women 
to  38s.  6d.  A  contract  for  the  delivery  of 
blind-made  goods  in  place  of  delivery  in  the 
workshop’s  own  vans  has  proved  a  considerable 
economy. 

Oldham  Institution  for  the  Blind. — The  Report 
opens  on  a  cheerful  note  by  saying  that  since 
the  war  the  Institution’s  workshops  have  been 
extremely  busy,  and  the  profit  and  loss  accounts 
show  a  loss  that  has  fallen  from  over  £1,000 
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to  £60.  Advance  buying  of  materials  at  rela¬ 
tively  low  prices,  and  the  better  trade  of  war¬ 
time  have  combined  to  give  this  result.  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  transfer  of  the  Workshops  to  the 
Local  Authority  continue,  but  as  yet  nothing 
definite  has  been  arranged. 

North  London  Homes. — Since  these  Homes 
were  opened  just  over  sixty  years  ago,  more  than 
a  thousand  blind  men  and  women  have  passed 
through  them.  To-day  there  are  116  in  residence 
in  London,  and  52  women  at  the  Westcliff 
Branch.  The  average  age  for  admission  in  the 
past  year  has  been  83,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  hospital  block  has  made  the  care  of  more 
bed-ridden  and  elderly  patients  possible.  A  long 
list  of  concerts,  tea-parties  and  entertainments 
show  how  much  is  done  to  brighten  the  lives 
of  the  residents,  and  a  pleasant  item  of  news 
tells  of  an  entertainment  given  on  Christmas 
Day  by  the  Auxiliary  Fire  Service  and  the  male 
staff.  A  cheerful  photograph  shows  the  Fire 
Service  “  standing  by.” 

Empire 

South  African  Library  for  the  Blind. — As  in 

other  years,  this  Report  has  managed  once 
again  to  tell  a  personal  story  instead  of  merely 
giving  statistics.  Facts,  statistics,  balance  sheet 
and  list  of  subscribers  are  all  there,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  override  human  interest. 
Because  the  Library  is  comparatively  small,  it 
is  possible  to  tell  the  reader  something  of 
individuals,  of  Philip  Schutte  who  has  taken  his 
Law  Finals,  and  of  his  sister  Betty  whose  hobby 
is  collecting  scented  plants,  of  a  man  who  collects 
records  of  songs  by  choir  boys,  and  of  the  absent- 
minded  reader  who  packed  a  valuable  ring  in 
her  Braille  book.  The  Report  pays  a  generous 
tribute  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  expresses  appreciation  of  the  National 
Braille  Times,  which  is  “  in  great  demand.” 

Foreign 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
New  York. — This  Report  is  brief,  but  within  its 
few  pages  it  is  a  record  of  great  activity.  A 
Conference  has  been  held  in  New  York,  when 
more  than  500  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  present  ;  a  generous  private  gift 
is  making  possible  research  in  glaucoma ; 
careful  uniform  records  on  causation  of  blindness 
are  being  compiled  from  many  sources  ;  venereal 
disease  is  being  combated  ;  15  new  sight-saving 
classes  have  been  opened,  so  that  there  are  to-day 
over  600  of  these  classes  in  being.  The  Society 
carries  on  a  “  continual  campaign  of  public 
information  by  means  of  radio,  films,  exhibitions 
and  pamphlets.”  The  Report  is,  as  always, 
beautifully  printed  and  produced. 
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ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  ^actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

Dance  :  5.  d. 

18.137  David,  Sanford  and  Mysels.  The  Sing¬ 

ing  Hills,  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  o  6 

18.138  Lazzaro,  Eldo  di.  The  Woodpecker 

Song,  Song  Fox- Trot .  .  ..  ..  06 

18.139  Monaco,  J.  Too  Romantic,  Song  Fox- 

Trot  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..06 

18.140  Pola,  E.,  and  Stellar,  V.  When  Our 

Dreams  Grow  Old,  Song-Waltz  ..  o  6 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note — All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Books  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra,  or 
in  Stiff  Covers  at  gd.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Braille  Pandas  :  s.  d. 

18,148-18,149  No.  24.  Will  America  Fight  ? 

by  John  Walters.’  2  Vols.  .  .  net  o  6 

18.150  No.  25.  The  Village  on  the  Hill,  by 

John  Maarten.  1  Vol.  .  .  net  o  6 

Miscellaneous  : 

18,205  Home  Occupations  Supplement  to 

“  Progress,”  1939-40.  E.ij..  ..  16 

18,147  Mediterranean  War  Area  Map.  Pam¬ 
phlet.  E.  2  . .  . .  .  .  net  o  1 

18,192  Summer  Annual,  1940.  E. 26  . .  net  o  6 

18.151  War-time  Economy  Recipes.  Pamphlet. 

Pocket  size.  E.  8  .  .  . .  ..09 

Natural  History  : 

16,944-16,948  World  Natural  History,  by  E.  G. 

Boulenger.  5  Vols.  F. 309  .  .  .  .  63 

Political  : 

18,013-18,015  Hitler  Speaks,  by  Hermann 

Rauschning.  3  Vols.  F. 206..  ..  70 

18,023-18,026  Failure  of  a  Mission,  by  the  Rt. 

Hon.  Sir  Nevile  Henderson.  4  Vols. 

F. 228  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  5  9 

Travel  : 

1 6, 759- 1 6, 76 1  Land  of  the  White  Parasol  and 
the  Million  Elephants,  by  Sidney  J. 
Legendre.  Special  Intermediate  size. 

Printed  from  American  Plates.  3 
Vols.  F. 248  .  .  . .  . .  ..80 

History  : 

I4.343_I4’353  World  History  :  The  Growth  of 
Western  Civilisation,  by  R.  Flenley 
and  W.  N.  Weech.  11  Vols.  F. 814..  7  3 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4.39°'3  Napoleon,  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  4  Vols. 

Limited  Edition. 
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APPARATUS. 


WATCHES. 

Revised  Price  List,  July,  1940. 

All  previous  Lists  cancelled. 

N.I.B.  Watches —  £  s.  d. 

Gentleman’s  Silver  Pocket  Watch  . .  336 

,,  Nickel  Pocket  Watch  ..  220 

Lady’s  Gold  Wristlet  Watch,  with  leather 

strap  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  4  14  o 

Repeater  Watches — 

Gentleman’s  Silver  Minute  Repeater  Watch  6  16  6 

„  „  Quarter  ,,  ,,  506 

The  Chromium  and  the  Silver  Wristlet  Watches, 
the  Ingersoll  Alarum  and  the  English  Eight  Day  Move¬ 
ment  Clocks  are  no  longer  available. 

N.B. - — The  above  prices  are  subject  to  alteration  without 
notice. 


BRAILLE  PAPER. 

Revised  Prices. 

From  August  xst  the  revised  prices  of  Braille  paper 
supplied  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  be 
No.  1  Manilla  . .  . .  5d.  per  lb. 

No.  2  . .  . .  4d- 

No.  4  ....  5d.  ,, 

Market  prices  of  paper  have  risen  very  considerably 
and  the  supply  of  paper  of  all  kinds  is  very  acute,  but  the 
Institute  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  maintain 
adequate  stocks.  The  standard  of  the  various  qualities 
has  also  been  maintained  ;  the  changes  in  colours  have 
no  material  effect  on  the  substance  of  the  paper. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Classics  :  Vols. 

Ovid — Metamorphoses.  Ed.  by  F.  J.  Miller  .  .  6 

Law  : 

Nathan,  J.  A.  Equity  through  the  Cases  .  .  10 

Miscellaneous  : 

Dodd,  Martha.  My  Years  in  Germany  .  .  5 

Hall,  H.  Fielding.  Soul  of  a  People  . .  .  .  4 

Strang,  F.  Town  and  Country  in  Southern 
France  . .  .  .  .  .  ...  .  .  . .  3 

Vowles,  H.  M.  The  Ukraine  and  its  People  .  .  2 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Marchant,  Sir  C.  The  Bible  is  True  .  .  .  .  3 

Smith,  Philip.  Students’  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  A.D.  30-1380  .  .  . .  . .  15 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.l. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Brandon,  J.  G.  Death  in  Downing  Street  .  .  4 

Canning,  Victor.  Fountain  Inn  .  .  .  .  4 

Delafield,  E.  M.  Love  Has  No  Resurrection  .  .  3 

Dell,  Ethel  M.  Top  of  the  World  . .  .  .  5 

Eton,  Robert.  Bus  Leaves  for  the  Village  .  .  4 

Frome,  David.  Arsenic  in  Richmond  .  .  .  .  3 

Gibbs,  Phillip.  Broken  Pledges  .  .  .  .  4 

Gould,  Nat.  Magpie  Jacket  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Grierson,  E.  W.  Tales  of  the  Covenanters  .  .  3 

Hanna,  Evelyn.  Blackberry  Winter  .  .  .  .  8 

*  Jackson,  G.  Gibbard.  Eleven  Sea  Yarns  . .  2 

♦McGraw,  H.  P.  Boon  Companions  .  .  . .  3 

Mills,  Arthur.  Brighton  Alibi  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Mitchell,  Gladys.  Devil  at  Saxon  Wall  .  .  4 

Morrison,  Emmeline.  Last  of  the  Lovells  . .  4 

Priestley,  J.  B.  Let  the  People  Sing  .  .  .  .  5 

'♦Riding,  Laura.  Lives  of  Wives  . .  .  .  3 


Vols. 

Wheatley,  Dennis.  Eunoch  of  Stamboul  .  .  5 

♦Wheatley,  Dennis.  Scarlet  Imposter  .  .  .  .  7 

Wilson,  Romer.  Greenlow  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Miscellaneous  : 

fBernadot,  M.  V.,  r.c.  From  Holy  Communion 


to  the  Blessed  Trinity  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  2 

Chapman,  Olive  Murray.  Across  Lapland  with 
Sledge  and  Reindeer  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  3 

f  Jarrett,  Very  Rev.  Bede.  The  Holy  Ghost,  with 
Conscience  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  1 

France  Talks  with  Hitler  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

♦Lucas,  E.  V.  Six  Essays  .  .  . .  .  .  1 

McDougall,  Wm.  Riddle  of  Life  .  .  .  .  5 

JMcNabb,  Vincent,  r.c.  Joy  in  Believing  .  .  3 

Maugham,  Somerset.  France  at  War  . .  . .  1 

♦Scholes,  Percy  A.  Columbia  History  of  Music 

Through  Ear  and  Eye — Part  V  .  .  .  .  2 

♦Seton-Watson,  R.  From  Munich  to  Danzig  ..  3 

♦Sitwell,  Osbert.  Escape  with  Me  . .  .  .  4 

Grade  I  : 

Benson,  E.  F.  Thorley  Weir  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Grade  III  : 

Wylie,  I.  A.  R.  Prelude  to  Richard  . .  . .  4 

German  : 


♦Stockton,  C.  E.  (Compiler).  Graded  German 
Passages  (for  the  Middle  and  Upper  Forms)  .  .  1 

*  Machine-transcribed, 
f  Gifts  from  Guild  of  St.  Cecilia. 


FURTHER  POSTAL  CONCESSION. 

The  recent  postal  concession  wdiich  allowed  Articles 
for  the  Blind  to  be  sent  by  inland  post  up  to  a  limit  of 
15  lbs.  for  2|d.,  instead  of  the  previous  limit  of  11  lbs. 
for  2d.,  has  now  been  extended  to  cover  Imperial  and 
Foreign  parcel  post,  with  the  exception  of  postage  to 
Eire.  This  further  concession  applies  to  Talking 
Books  only  when  they  are  despatched  from  one 
registered  blind  agency  to  another. 


BRAILLE  POSTAL  CENSORSHIP 

Northern  Ireland  and  Eire  have  since  July  15th 
been  added  to  the  countries  in  which  the  Braille 
censorship  is  enforced.  Persons  wishing  to  send  em¬ 
bossed  publications  or  letters  in  Braille  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  send  them  to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i, 
marking  the  package  “  Censorship  ”  and  enclosing 
a  stamped  wrapper  bearing  the  name  and  address  to 
which  the  communication  is  to  be  forwarded.  The 
Institute  will,  after  examination,  despatch  the  package 
in  this  wrapper. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

31st  July,  1940. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  .  .  2 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 
Mi  Grinstead  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  " — ' 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  • — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  .  .  4 

One  application  under  consideration 
Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  .  .  . .  1 

HENSHAW  S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mary  Ann  Scott  Home,  Harehill,  Macclesfield  7 
Thomas  Briggs  Lomas  Home,  Glensanda,  Rhyl  2 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

Those  interested  in  blind  welfare  work  who  aspire 
to  secure  appointments  are  invited  to  apply  as  under 
for  particulars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  in  quali¬ 
fying  them  to  obtain  the  requisite  Diploma.  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o,  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harbome,  Birmingham, 
17.  (Enclose  stamp.) 


Sighted  Female  Home  Teacher  (Certificated)  required 
by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  30, 
Tonman  Street,  Manchester,  3.  Salary  /156  per  annum. 
The  successful  Candidate  will  be  required  to  undergo 
a  Medical  Examination  as  to  physical  fitness  for  the 
work.  Applications  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
experience,  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent 
Testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary. 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  : 

Training  course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months'  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates 
must  be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be 
expected  to  take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examin¬ 
ation  after  completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must 
be  not  less  than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14, 
Howick  Place,  S.W.i. 


The  Hastings  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind 

requires  a  full-time  Lady  Home  Teacher  (sighted)  for 
beginning  October.  Commencing  salary  /156  p.a. 
Apply  with  full  particulars  as  to  age  and  experience 
to  Secretary,  3,  St.  Helen’s  Park  Road,  Hastings. 


CLEVELAND  AND  SOUTH  DURHAM  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  positions  of  Home 
Visitor /Teachers,  female,  single,  sighted,  not  over 
40  years  of  age.  Successful  candidates  will  be  expected 
to  reside  in  the  area  to  which  appointed.  Salary 
/156  per  annum,  if  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Certificate,  plus  travelling  expenses  and  War  Bonus. 

Application  forms  are  obtainable  from  the  under¬ 
signed. 

ERIC  KING, 

Secretary-Superintendent. 

Middlesbrough. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ONE  HOME  TEACHER  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  post. 
Candidates  must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of 
Teachers,  be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area  and  will 
be  required  to  pass  a  medical  examination  with  a  view 
to  inclusion  in  the  Superannuation  Scheme.  Com¬ 
mencing  Salary  /156  per  annum  rising  to  /200. 

Applications  stating  age,  whether  blind  or  sighted, 
experience  in  Blind  Welfare  and  any  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  accompanied  by  three  copies  of  recent  testi¬ 
monials,  endorsed  “  Home  Teacher,”  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  31st  August,  1940. 
R.  J.  SMITH, 

Secretary,  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 
in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  Sutherland  Memor¬ 
ial  Hall,  Jesmond  Rd.,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 


Situation  required  by  Partially  Sighted  Lady.— 

Experienced  in  hand-weaving,  or  anything  connected 
with  weaving,  electric  winder  and  plain  machining. — 
J.  W.,  c/o.  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  1. 


By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins  ”  of  the  Blind 

World 

No.  24. — Will  America  Fight  ?  by  John  Walters.  2  vols. 
is.  net  the  set. 

An  authoritative  revelation  of  what  the  American 
people  are  thinking,  doing  and  saying  about  the  War, 
by  the  New  York  correspondent  of  a  London  daily, 
an  Englishman  who  has  lived  for  four  years  in  the 
United  States. 

No.  25.  The  Village  on  the  Hill,  by  John  Maarten. 

1  vol.  6d.  net. 

The  true  story  of  the  effect  on  the  little  village  of 
Lindenkopf  of  the  impact  between  the  Nazi  state  and 
the  Evangelical  Church.  This  moving  record  of  the 
fortitude  of  Christian  men  in  the  face  of  persecution 
is  of  burning  topical  interest. 

No.  26. — Fancy  Dress  Ball,  by  J.  Jefferson  Farjeon. 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

A  reckless  riot  of  adventure.  When  Henry  Brown 
saved  up  his  scanty  wages  to  purchase  a  ticket  for 
the  Chelsea  Arts  Ball,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  mad 
tangle  of  plot  or  of  the  charming  romance  in  which 
he  would  be  involved. 

No.  27. — The  Common  Sense  of  War  and  Peace  :  World 
Revolution  or  War  Unending,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  1  vol. 
6d.  net. 

Mr.  Wells’s  job  is  to  think.  Here  he  thinks  about 
the  war — why  we  are  fighting,  what  will  happen 
when  it  is  over,  what  practical  aims  we  should  set 
ourselves.  You  may  not  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
but  you,  too,  will  be  forced  to  think. 
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VIA  MACHIN 

By  F.  W.  PRESTO N-J ARMAN. 

IT  was  Mother  who  introduced  the  idea. 

You  see,  we  lived  in  France  for  many  years  and,  there,  Mother  loved  to  stroll  round 
and  pass  the  time  of  day  with  French  people  of  all  sorts. 

But  as  women  go,  and  certainly  by  comparison  with  Daddy,  Mother  is  sparing 
with  words  ;  so,  perhaps,  it  was  only  natural  that  among  the  cheery  little  French  symbols 
that  crept  into  her  English  conversation  was  machin. 

It  sounds  no  worse  than  any  one  of  the  several  members  of  the  English  family  of 
thingumybob,  thingumyjig,  what’ s-his-name ,  and  what-d’you-call-it ,  and  French  thrift  allows  it 
to  represent  all  of  them.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  memory’s  little  sins, 
both  inconvenient  and  otherwise.  Mother  adopted  it  wholeheartedly. 

As  for  Daddy,  he  was  not  hostile,  but  at  first  he  was  not  enthusiastic  towards  machin. 
His  time  was  to  come. 

Perhaps  eventually  it  dawned  upon  Daddy  that  Mother’s  skill  and  tenacity  in  the 
employment  of  machin  was  contributing  usefully  to  the  smoothing  out  of  some  of  the  inevitable 
wrinkles  in  our  daily  round.  Spoilsports  of  all  kinds,  mosquitos,  dentists’  tools,  French  beer, 
and  our  own  as  well  as  other  people’s  foibles  and  follies,  all  became  machins,  and  all  less 
accursed  thereby.  Machin  had  a  pruning  effect  ;  it  removed  the  rough  edge,  the  superficial 
grime,  and  gave  soothing  relief  from  the  strain  of  not  a  few  of  life’s  little  woes.  Machin,  in 
fact,  became  the  family  panacea. 

Well,  the  day  arrived  when  we  had  to  forsake  our  haunts  in  France  and  return  to  England. 
But  we  did  not  and  could  not  forsake  machin,  and  perhaps  it  was  Daddy’s  experience  that 
was  especially  instructive  as  well  as  peculiar. 

His  sight,  which  had  been  poor  for  many  years,  became  appreciably  poorer  in  France. 
So,  in  order  that  he  might  cope  with  its  greater  weight,  he  had  to  think  more  about  his 
handicap  and,  to  those  in  his  close  confidence,  sometimes  to  talk  more  about  it. 

Yet,  in  France,  this  increased  amount  of  thought  and  discussion  was  largely  carried  out  on 
easy-going  lines.  There  everybody  knew  us ;  and  our  ordinary  groove  was  but  a  slowly  varying  one. 
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In  the  early  days  of  our  return  to  England, 
however,  the  position  was  reversed  :  we  knew 
few  people  in  any  one  place,  and  our  groove  had 
to  be  shaped. 

Daddy,  then,  was  faced  with  conditions  that 
were  novel  in  a  double  sense  to  him.  Even  the 
ordinary  detail  of  shopping  and  getting  about 
presented  curiously  different  features  to  which 
he  had  to  adjust  himself.  Not  least  important 
he  found  it  essential  to  frame  terse  statements 
to  provide  speedy  and  adequate  explanations  by 
him  in  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Willy-nilly, 
more  vigorous  and  more  frequent  thought 
concerning  the  incidence  of  his  handicap  was 
required  of  him. 

“  But,”  said  Daddy,  “  how  can  I  be  for  ever 
thinking  of  ‘  my  handicap,’  ‘  my  affliction,’  ‘  my 
dimness,’  or  ‘  my  poor  old  peepers  ’  ?  ”  In  the 
fullness  of  the  family  creed  he  then  went  on  to 
declare  with  equal  personal  conviction  that  if 
an  enemy  cannot  be  vanquished  or  turned  into 
a  positive  friend,  he  can  at  least  be  kept  within 
bounds  in  one’s  own  mind.  Thenceforth,  he 
added,  he  would  think  of  his  handicap  as  “  Old 
Machin.”  Furthermore,  since  he  felt  that 
women  had  their  own  personal  reasons  for 
valuing  sight  even  more  highly  than  men  do,  he 
would,  to  Mother  and  me,  likewise  speak  of  his 
handicap.  In  this  way  an  easier  means  might 
be  found  of  serenely  discussing  the  relevant 
problems  ;  and  if  our  feelings  were  saved,  so 
would  his  be  also. 

In  short,  not  only  did  the  handicap  become 
“  Old  Machin,”  but  as  such  we  still  know  it. 

Of  course,  Daddy  is  aware  that  he  may  be 
accused  of  running  away  from  reality.  Yet,  in 
this  war  time,  he  might  very  well  be  at  a  special 
advantage  were  he  to  suggest  that  the  person 
who,  in  the  face  of  superior  odds,  prudently 
takes  any  available  cover  is  not  necessarily  a 
mere  escapist.  But,  after  all,  is  to  face  reality 
just  a  question  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade  ?  Not 
in  Britain  it  seems. 

For,  as  Daddy  has  reminded  Mother  to  her 
infinite  satisfaction,  although  machin  itself  was 
French-born,  her  idea  touching  its  extended  use 
was  quite  in  the  British  tradition. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars,  we  are  told,  the 
great  Napoleon  was  largely  known  in  these 
islands  as  “  Old  Boney.”  Between  1914  and 
1918,  the  British  soldier  as  often  as  not  referred 
to  the  enemy  as  “  Jerry.”  In  1940  he  does  the 
same.  Likewise,  and  now  he  is  joined  by  the 
plain  Briton  in  the  street,  he  talks  not  so  much 
of  the  “  Chief  Malignant  Disturber  ”  or  some 
such,  but  rather  of  “  Old  Hitler.” 

If  final  results  are  any  guide,  a  further  glance 
back  at  history  does  little  to  suggest  that  this 
light-hearted  form  of  under-statement  points  to 
a  lack  of  realism.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 


good  grounds  for  supposing  that  while  this  very 
form  of  under-statement  neither  belittles  nor 
magnifies  the  enemy’s  strength,  its  good- 
humoured  subtlety  does  help  to  restrain  undue 
emotion,  which  might  well  be  fostered  by  fierce 
over-statement.  And  fair  reason,  the  less 
harassed,  may  thus  be  the  more  free  for  the 
main  purpose  in  hand. 

The  truth  is  that  merely  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade  can  rarely  if  ever  bring  genuine  satisfaction 
to  anybody.  At  best  it  is  but  a  one-sided 
proceeding  with  a  negative  rather  than  a 
positive  bias.  Where,  in  fact,  reality  is  faced, 
and  no  beauty  or  delight  is  revealed  or  felt, 
then,  surely,  one  should  neglect  no  means  to 
bring  about  amelioration.  When,  too,  a 
nuisance  cannot  be  suppressed,  it  is  indeed  bad 
luck  if  at  least  some  trifling  effort  cannot  be 
made  to  mitigate  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  Daddy  is  prepared  to  agree 
that  in  one  way  or  another  the  visual  handicap, 
whatever  its  degree,  can  scarcely  be  anything 
else  but  a  nuisance— at  any  rate  to  all  sufferers 
not  born  totally  blind. 

It  is  in  mitigation,  then,  and  for  his  heart’s 
content,  that  Daddy  elects  to  proceed  via  machin. 

From  time  to  time  Daddy  speculates  as  to 
whether  something  could  issue  from  our  machin 
idea,  our  toning-down — or  should  it  be  toning- 
up  ? — process  that  might  usefully  be  applied  in 
a  wider  circle  than  our  own. 

So  far  as  the  physically-blind  are  concerned, 
for  instance,  he  is  given  to  wonder  whether  it 
would  be  in  their  better  interests  if,  hereafter, 
less  emphasis  were  placed  on  the  terms  “  blind  ” 
and  “  blindness.” 

In  the  past,  when  there  were  good  reasons 
why  work  on  behalf  of  the  physically-blind  was 
generally  done  in  the  name  of  pity,  there  had 
doubtless  to  be  full  emphasis  on  the  terms 
mentioned.  Probably  there  had  to  be  over¬ 
statement  rather  than  under-statement. 

However,  if  after  this  war  all  are  to  enjoy  the 
better  life  of  which  there  is  now  so  much  talk, 
then,  presumably,  the  present  stage  of  work  on 
behalf  of  the  physically-blind  in  the  name  of 
intelligent  mercy  would  pass  to  one  of  like 
activity  in  the  simple  name  and  cause  of  fair 
play.  ‘  Then,  too,  the  day  could  arrive  of 
comparative  under-statement,  perhaps  to  prove 
a  more  vitally  effective  factor  than  stress. 

To  be  sure,  if  this  present  war  teaches  us 
anything  at  all,  it  certainly  does  teach  us  that 
mental  blindness  is  far  less  desirable,  because  it 
is  far  more  dangerous  and  frustrating  than 
physical  blindness  alone  ever  ordinarily  could  be. 
Yet,  while  for  the  errors  of  the  mentally-blind 
the  nations  pay  crushing  toll,  the  mentally- 
blind  themselves  for  the  most  part  go  un¬ 
labelled,  unbranded. 
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Daddy  feels  that  henceforth  it  should  be 
increasingly  possible  to  regard  “  blind  ”  and 
“  blindness  ”  as  comprehensive  terms.  Terms, 
in  fact,  that  convey  too  much  precisely  to 
describe  the  physically-blind  and  their  handi¬ 
cap  ;  and,  in  the  same  respect,  fail  to  dis¬ 
courage  fallacious  and  out-of-date  ideas. 

Ideal  new  terms,  when  standing  alone,  would 
somehow  manage  to  insist  that  only  the  faculty 


HOME 

The  Blind  Persons’  Own  Fund. — In  response  to 
requests  from  readers  of  embossed  periodicals, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  opened 
a  special  fund  for  the  assistance  of  civilians 
blinded  as  a  result  of  enemy  action.  This  fund, 
subscribed  entirely  by  blind  men  and  women, 
and  known  as  the  Blind  Persons’  Own  Fund,  will 
be  reserved  for  giving  the  blinded  civilian  such 
forms  of  help  as  may  come  outside  the  scope  of 
normal  relief  funds.  The  goodwill  that  it 
expresses,  of  the  blind  for  the  blind,  must  in 
itself,  and  quite  apart  from  its  value  in  terms  of 
money,  be  of  encouragement  to  those  whose  sight 
is  lost  in  the  present  war. 

The  Blind  Help  the  Sailors. — The  luncheon 
given  by  Lord  Nuffield  to  250  representatives 
of  all  British  Sea  Services  at  the  Empire 
Restaurant,  Victoria,  on  London’s  “  Anchor 
Day,”  10th  September,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  British  Sailors’  Society,  was  a  very  happy 
and  stimulating  function  despite — or  perhaps 
partly  because  of — the  fact  that  the  luncheon 
was  ushered  in  by  an  air  raid  warning.  Its 
special  interest  to  readers  of  this  journal  lies  in 
the  fact  that  “  Anchor  Day  ”  was  this  year 
organised  by  the  staff  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  directed  by  Captain  S. 
Wadey.  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
who  spoke  at  the  luncheon,  said  that  the  blind 
and  those  connected  with  their  welfare  were 
proud  to  be  of  service  to  the  sailors  of  Britain, 
and  that  the  blind  workers  of  this  country  were 
eager  on  every  possible  occasion  to  take  their 
part  in  the  national  effort.  The  blind  need  no 
incentive  in  this  direction,  but  they  would  have 
been  enthralled  by  the  words  of  the  Right  Hon. 

A.  V.  Alexander,  M.P.,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  when  he  spoke  of  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  men  of  the  Navy  and  the  Merchant 
Service,  of  the  submarine  and  mine-sweeping 
crews  and  of  the  fishermen  who  dare  the  perils 
of  the  war  as  they  have  ever  dared  the  perils  of 
the  sea. 


of  sight  was  affected — that  one  faculty  and  no 
other.  At  all  events,  any  new  terms  selected 
would  need  to  have  a  pruning  effect,  after  the 
style  of  machin. 

Would  not  the  very  announcement  of  a 
progressive  change  in  terms  quicken  an 
enlightening  interest  among  the  .general 
public,  and  have  a  stimulating  influence  all 
round  ? 


NEWS 

Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Hoylake. — 

The  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  at  its  last  meeting,  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  repairs,  alterations  and  furnishing  of 
“  The  Hoes,”  the  house  acquired  at  Hoylake 
which  is  to  be  established  as  a  Holiday  Home 
for  the  Deaf-Blind,  but  unfortunately  permits 
cannot  be  obtained  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  building  materials. 

Birmingham  Boys  Leaving  Worcester  College. — 
The  45  boys  who  were  evacuated  from  the 
Birmingham  School  for  the  Blind  to  Worcester 
College  at  the  beginning  of  war  are  now  leaving 
the  College  as  other  accommodation  has  been 
secured.  Apparently  their  year  at  the  College 
has  been  a  very  happy  episode  from  all  points 
of  view. 

A  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Damaged  in  Air  Raid. — An  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  a  South  Wales  town  has  suffered 
considerable  damage  in  an  air  raid.  Most  of  the 
main  upper  portions  of  the  building  are  no 
longer  fit  for  use.  One  bomb  directly  hit  the 
building,  while  two  others  fell  outside.  Every¬ 
thing  possible  is  being  done  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  workers. 

Allotments  for  Dundee  Blind. — -The  parks 
superintendent  at  Dundee  has  been  authorised 
to  acquire  ground  to  meet  the  request  by  blind 
workers  at  the  Dundee  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  for  allotments  to  help  the  war  effort. 

Blind  Man  Saves  Two  in  London  Shelter. — - 
A  blind  man,  an  invalid,  and  an  elderly  woman 
were  in  a  London  Anderson  shelter  when  a  bomb 
fell  in  the  next  garden  .  The  blind  man  held  up 
the  twisted  metal  so  that  it  could  not  injure 
those  who  were  with  him. 

Donations  to  Spitfire  Funds  from  the  Blind. — 
The  first  donation  to  Southampton’s  Spitfire 
Fund  was  made  by  members  of  a  knitting  circle, 
all  of  whom  are  blind  women.  The  idea  was 
entirely  their  own,  and  a  young  blind  woman 
presented  the  money  to  the  Mayor  at  a  function 
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arranged  for  handing  over  knitted  garments  for 
the  Jellicoe  Sailors’  Rest. 

A  donation  to  the  Tottenham  Spitfire  Fund 
from  a  blind  widow  was  a  gold  wedding  ring. 
No  name  or  address  was  given. 

Other  gifts  to  Spitfire  Funds  come  from  a 
blind  girl  at  Droylsden,  and  from  “  Two  Blind 
Persons  ”  at  Uxbridge  who  say  :  “  It  is  not 
much  but  every  little  helps,  and  we  would  like 
to  do  what  we  can  for  our  gallant  airmen.” 

The  Blind  Clarinetist  of  Hastings. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Hastings  Observer  says  :  ‘‘In 
one  of  the  bays  of  the  Carlisle  Parade  Car  Park 
we  are  kept  highly  entertained  during  airraids 
by  the  efforts  made  in  community  singing, 
which  are  enhanced  by  a  certain  ‘  nippy  ’  and  a 
blind  clarinetist,  both  of  whom  deserve  public 
recognition  of  the  really  valuable  services  they 
render  to  a  public  which  must  needs  be  otherwise 
wondering  what  is  going  on  aloft.” 

A  Saying  of  Sankey’s. — The  centenary  of 
Ira  D.  Sankey  reminds  a  correspondent  in  the 
Methodist  Recorder  that  in  later  years  Sankey 
lost  his  sight.  “  When  asked  on  one  occasion 
whether  religion  was  as  precious  to  him  now 
as  when  thousands  hung  upon  his  lips,  he  replied, 
‘It  is  more  so  ;  for  then  there  were  many 
distractions,  but  now  God  and  I  are  alone  most 
of  the  time.’  ” 

PERSONALIA 

The  following  are  new  Members  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  which  was  re-appointed  on  25th  July: — 

Group  A.— Aid.  D.  P.  Charlesworth  (in 
place  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Scholefield),  elected  by  the 
Northern  Counties  Association.  Councillor  Mrs. 
K.  E.  Brittain  (in  place  of  the  late  Aid.  G.  M. 
Green),  elected  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Association. 

Group  B. — Dr.  H.  C.  Jennings  (in  place  of 
the  late  Dr.  J.  Tate),  elected  by  the  County 
Councils  Association.  Councillor  D.  J.  Fisher 
(in  place  of  the  late  Councillor  W.  Owen), 
elected  by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Cor¬ 
porations. 

Group  C. — Mr.  Edmund  Toft  (in  place  of 
Mr.  W.  G.  T.  Pemberton),  elected  by  St. 
Dunstan’s. 

Group  E. — Mr.  E.  Clement  Davies,  K.C., 
M.P.  (in  place  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy, 
K.C.,  P.C.),  National  Member. 

The  following  Honorary  Officers  were  re¬ 
appointed  :  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
V.C.,  Chairman  ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes-Buller, 
Vice-Chairman ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  and  Mr. 
H.  W.  B.  Schroder,  Hon.  Treasurers ;  Mr. 
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A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  Hon.  Sub-Treasurer  ;  Rev. 
Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  Hon.  Chief  Chaplain ; 
Right  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  Hon.  Adviser  on 
Propaganda  ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes-Buller,  Hon. 
Estates  Adviser. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Margaret  Brand,  of  Johnston  Hall, 
Haverfordwest,  who  has  been  blind  from  birth, 
has  become  engaged  to  Mr.  Oswald  Neil  Ellis, 
an  accountant  in  Haverfordwest.  Miss  Brand, 
who  is  now  25,  obtained  her  B.A.  at  Oxford 
with  honours  when  she  was  19,  and  in  1938 
was  awarded  her  Mus.  Bac.  degree.  She  is 
assistant  organist  at  St.  Catherine’s  Church, 
Milford  Haven. 

*  *  * 

The  marriage  of  Alec  Templeton,  the  famous 

blind  British  pianist,  is  reported  from  America. 
His  bride  is  a  former  concert  singer,  Miss 

Juliette  Vaiani,  and  the  Yorkshire-born  singer, 
Richard  Bonelli,  gave  her  away.  More  than 
100  persons  connected  with  music,  radio  and 
films  attended  the  wedding.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Templeton  intend  to  reside  in  Chicago. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of : — 

The  Rev.  E.  G.  Radcliff,  of  North  Adelaide, 
who  was  killed  in  a  motor  accident.  He  was 
a  blind  man,  and  an  enthusiastic  chess-player, 
and  through  the  kindness  of  his  mother  we  are 
able  to  quote  from  The  Australian  Chess  Review 
the  following  editorial  note:  (E.  G.,who  played 
by  touch,  using  a  special  board  and  men,  was  a 
winner  in  one  of  the  Steiner  “  simuls.”  He 
delighted  chiefly  in  correspondence  play,  and 
was  a  keen  member  of  the  Correspondence  Chess 
League.  The  Editor  met  him  only  as  an  oppon¬ 
ent  in  a  “  simul  ”  ;  E.  G.  was  playing  with 
obvious  concentration  and  keenness,  running 
his  fingers  over  the  pieces  with  almost  feverish 
anxiety,  but  he  at  last  spoilt  a  dead  level  game 
with  a  palpable  slip.  When  the  winning  move 
was  made,  he  disguised  his  disappointment  with 
a  smile,  and  made  no  excuse,  commenting  only 
on  “  the  enjoyable  game.”) 

Harry  Augustus  Bailey,  J.P.,  of  Brighton,  aged 
81.  He  performed  a  vast  amount  of  public 
service,  and  as  a  philanthropist  was  closely 
associated  with  many  charitable  bodies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Barclay  Home  for  the  Blind.  In 
1924  he  presented  to  the  Home  a  wireless  set 
with  head  phones  and  a  loud  speaker,  and  this 
was  typical  of  his  many  thoughtful  and  generous 
gifts. 
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“HOW  I  OVERCAME  MY  BLINDNESS” 

This  series  of  articles  is  intended  to  show  how  the  many  difficulties  attendant  on  blindness  can  be  overcome 

in  following  various  occupations  and  professions. 

VII.— A  BLIND  TELEPHONIST  ON  WAR  SERVICE 

By  W.  MICHAEL  McGARRY. 


THE  fact  that  the  Air  Ministry  employs 
six  blind  telephonists  in  this,  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  man,  may 
well  inspire  other  employers  to  follow 
the  lead  of  an  organisation  world-renowned  for 
efficiency.  It  is  essential  in  this  struggle  that 
every  ounce  of  man-power  should  be  used,  and 
this  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  co-operation  of 
those  responsible  for  the  sightless  community. 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
telephony  is  not  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
vocational  training  for  the  blind,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  occupations  (unlike  basket,  mattress,  and 
boot  making)  that  they  can  perform  unaided. 
In  view  of  the  success  achieved  by  so  many  blind 
telephonists,  I  have  always  been  a  strong 
advocate  for  setting  up  a  school  for  the  training 
of  the  civilian  blind  in  what  the  G.P.O.  has 
described  as  a  highly-specialised  branch  of 
work  ;  this  has  been  done  at  St.  Dunstan’s 
with  marked  success. 

Keen  hearing,  sensitive  touch  and  a  retentive 
memory  are  invaluable  assets  to  the  operator, 
while  other  necessary  qualifications  are  a  fair 
standard  of  education  and  a  knowledge  of 
Standard  English  Braille.  With  every  day 
that  has  passed  since  my  sight  failed  I  have 
grown  in  my  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Braille 
and  in  gratitude  to  the  inventor  of  the  system, 
which  not  only  enables  me  to  read,  but  to  set 
down  my  own  thoughts. 

I  realised  immediately  that  if  I  was  to  become 
self-supporting  as  a  blind  man  I  must  at  once 
master  Braille,  and  I  did  so  within  three  months. 
After  learning  to  read  books,  I  learned  to  write, 
to  type,  to  use  shorthand,  to  play  cards,  to 
play  chess  and  to  follow  music  ;  even  when 
training  for  my  guide-dog  I  was  able,  with 
Braille,  to  read  the  maps  of  the  locality  I  was 
to  cover.  Step  by  step  I  retraced  my  path 
from  outer  darkness  to  the  land  of  smiles,  and 
achieved  my  ambition — the  ability  to  do  a  job 
of  work  and  become  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting. 

To  offset  such  activities  as  athletics,  boxing, 
wrestling,  football,  cricket  and  cycling  I  took 
up  others.  I  began  to  write  verse  and  articles, 
some  of  which  have  been  published  ;  I  took 
a  keen  interest  in  international  affairs,  social 
problems,  local  and  central  government, 


philosophy.  I  joined  a  debating  society,  and 
began  to  speak  at  public  meetings.  I  was  elected 
as  Secretary  of  a  local  Residents’  Association, 
a  job  which  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  my  free 
time.  We  have  achieved  some  outstanding- 
successes  in  disputes  with  Building  Societies, 
and  had  repairs  done  for  tenants  which  both  they, 
and  the  Council,  have  hitherto  failed  to  persuade 
landlords  to  undertake.  We  made  history  in 
the  district  by  obtaining  for  eight  tenants  33  per 
cent,  reductions  (£y  16s.  each  per  year)  and 
recovered  for  them  £100,  the  sum  they  had  been 
overcharged  during  two  previous  years. 

In  addition  to  my  duties  as  operator  I  have 
trained  over  one  hundred  airmen  in  telephony, 
and  a  blind  person  in  this  and  shorthand-typing. 
I  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
and  have  written  this  article  to  try  to  show  what 
other  blind  men  could  do,  given  the  opportunity. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  that  many  have 
been  jammed  into  trades  for  which  they  were 
unsuitable  ;  it  is  for  such  square  pegs  in  round 
holes  that  I  plead. 

The  equipment  of  the  blind  telephonist  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Braille  shorthand  machine,  an  ordinary 
typewriter,  Braille  watch  and  Braille  writing- 
frame  ;  this  last  is  used  for  the  compiling 
of  a  directory.  The  operator  works  entirely 
by  sound  and  touch,  running  his  fingers  over 
the  switchboard  to  see  who  is  calling,  at  the 
click  of  a  falling  indicator  or  the  buzz-buzz  of 
an  incoming  call.  While  he  repeats  the  number 
required,  he  jots  it  down  on  his  shorthand 
machine,  and  during  quiet  spells  or  at  the  end 
of  his  watch  transcribes  these  notes  into  type, 
so  that  a  check  may  be  kept  on  the  account 
rendered  by  the  G.P.O.  The  Braille  watch  is 
used  for  timing  calls. 

The  following  are  my  reasons  for  advocating 
telephony  as  a  form  of  employment  for  the 
blind : — 

(1)  It  is  one  of  the  few  occupations  they  can 
follow  unaided. 

(2)  It  is  suitable  for  the  employment  of 
both  sexes. 

(3)  The  training  period  is  shorter  than  that 
of  other  occupations  followed  by  the 
blind. 

(4)  The  blind  telephonist  can  command  the 
same  wages  as  the  sighted  operator. 
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(5)  At  the  present  time,  the  employment 
of  blind  operators  would  free  others 
for  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential. 

The  most  suitable  switchboard  is  that  known 
as  the  P.B.X.  (Public  Branch  Exchange)  10  plus 
50,  i.e.,  having  10  outside  lines  and  50  internal 
extensions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fix  any 
special  apparatus  to  the  switchboard,  and  many 
blind  operators  in  Government  and  commercial 
concerns  are  showing  themselves  as  capable  as 


their  sighted  colleagues,  and  passing  over 
300  calls  an  hour. 

Here  is  a  job  in  which  the  blind  can  excel. 
It  is  up  to  the  authorities  responsible  for  their 
welfare  to  provide  the  training  facilities,  and  to 
employers  to  give  them  jobs.  Milton  said: 
"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 
There  are  many,  like  myself,  who  prefer  neither 
to  stand,  sit  nor  wait,  and  would  choose  rather 
to  serve ! 


THE  CASE  OF  CALEB  DIPLOCK 


IF  an  earthquake  were  to  destroy  the 
office  files  this,  in  the  idiom  of  1066  and  All 
That,  would  be  a  Bad  Thing  ;  primarily  of 
course  because  much  valuable  information 
would  thereby  be  lost,  but  also  because,  hidden 
away  in  the  hies,  there  lies  the  raw  material  for 
so  many  good  novels. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Caleb  Diplock 
is  not  really  a  character  lifted  from  the  pages  of 
Dickens  or  George  Eliot ;  and  when  we  are  told 
that  litigation  in  connection  with  his  will  was 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Trollope  and  Winckworth 
the  illusion  is  complete.  The  details  of  the  story 
too  are  of  the  stuff  of  which  thrillers  are  made. 
The  facts  are  these  : — 

In  1936  Caleb  Diplock  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  over  half 
a  million.  He  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £200,000 
in  trust  for  hospitals  and  homes  for  disabled 
soldiers,  and  the  residue  of  his  estate  “  to  his 
executors  in  trust  for  such  charitable  institution 
or  institutions  or  other  charitable  or  benevolent 
object  or  objects  in  England  "  as  they  might  in 
their  discretion  select.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  the  phrase  “  charitable  or  benevolent 
object  ”  is  a  well-known  legal  trap,  and  bequests 
made  in  these  terms  have  been  declared  “  void 
for  vagueness,”  but  it  will  be  observed  also  from 
the  extract  given  above  that  this  dubious  phrase 
is  not  the  sole  instruction  to  the  executors. 

Naturally  many  charitable  organisations  put 
forward  their  claims,  and  in  due  course  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  hospitals  and 
other  charities  benefited  by  generous  sums, 
ranging  from  a  gift  of  £20,000  to  Guy’s  Hospital 
and  one  of  £8,000  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  down 
to  a  number  of  gifts  of  £1,000,  several  of  them  to 
societies  and  organisations  for  the  blind. 

In  October,  1939,  however,  the  Eastbourne 
firm  of  solicitors  which  had  acted  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Diplock’s  executors,  notified  all  the  organisa¬ 
tions  benefiting  from  the  residue  that  the  validity 
of  the  bequests  had  been  challenged  by  the  next- 
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of-kin,  and  that  all  sums  paid  by  the  executors 
should  be  returned.  This  notification  caused 
consternation.  Some  of  the  charities  had  put 
their  bequests  into  bricks  and  mortar,  others  had 
applied  them  to  sundry  purposes,  including  the 
making  good  of  annual  deficits.  The  facts  were 
soon  involved  in  a  fascinating  tangle  of  legal 
arguments,  going  far  beyond  the  question 
whether  the  bequests  were  valid.  The  one  thing 
that  seemed  to  be  clear  was  that,  even  if  sums 
could  not  be  recovered  from  the  charities,  the 
unfortunate  executors  were  responsible  to  the 
next-of-kin,  if  the  testator’s  directions  with 
regard  to  the  residue  were  void.  To  swing  back 
from  the  legal  issues  involved  to  the  story-book 
atmosphere,  it  should  be  added  that  the  next-of- 
kin  challenger,  Mr.  John  Henry  Diplock,  came, 
as  all  story-book  claimants  do,  from  Australia  ; 
even  his  address  (Semaphore,  Australia)  has  a 
Boy’s  Own  Paper- y  sound. 

The  interested  charities  were  naturally  con¬ 
cerned,  not  with  the  romantic  aspects  of  the 
case,  but  with  their  legal  position  and  the  duties 
they  had  to  discharge  to  their  own  beneficiaries. 
On  the  initiative  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  a  number  of  charities  met  at  the  office 
of  the  National  Council  of  Social  Service  to 
consider  joint  action,  and  found  that  certain  of 
the  interested  parties  had  already  agreed  to  act 
together. 

The  opinion  of  Counsel  was  taken.  He  was 
not  wholly  encouraging.  He  thought  that  the 
bequests  were  void  for  uncertainty,  but  questions 
arose,  first,  whether  the  recipients  had  spent  the 
money  or  converted  it  into  property  of  a 
different  nature,  and  whether  they  had  taken 
the  money  “  with  knowledge  or  notice  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  bequest  so  as  to  involve  them 
in  the  breach  of  trust  and  make  them  construc¬ 
tive  trustees.”  He  did  not  think  that  it  could 
be  the  law  that  a  beneficiary  receiving  a  bequest 
is  “  put  on  enquiry  as  to  the  law  affecting  the 
will  under  which  the  bequest  is  given.  There  is 
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nothing  on  the  face  of  the  words  used  to  signify 
to  a  layman  that  the  bequest  is  invalid.”  The 
opinion  on  this  latter  point  is  important  to  all 
charities.  Nothing  in  this  context  could  be  more 
awkward  than  that  the  charities  should  be 
involved  in  breaches  of  trust  in  the  event  of  a 
trustee  accepting  an  invalid  direction. 

Counsel  went  on  to  deal  with  the  question 
whether  the  mistake  was  one  of  law  or  of  fact, 
the  general  rule  being  that  money  paid  under  a 
mistake  of  law  cannot  be  recovered.  He 
thought  that  it  had  been  a  mistake  of  fact, 
though  he  admitted  doubt  on  the  point.  If  that 
were  found,  it  appeared  that  an  action  for 
recovery  would  succeed,  though  there  would 
again  be  the  question  whether  the  money  could 
be  recovered,  if  it  could  not  be  followed  into  the 
hands  of  the  recipient.  This,  too,  is  of  practical 
importance  to  charities  because,  if  that  opinion 
had  been  substantiated,  it  would  appear  that  the 
charities  which  could  prove  that  they  had  spent 
the  money  would  be  in  a  stronger  position  than 
those  which  could  not.  He  recommended, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  an  agreement  to 
have  a  test  action  in  which  at  least  one  of  the 
charities  which  had  spent  the  money  would  be 
joined  with  others  which  had  not. 

The  case  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  in 
July  of  this  year,  and  the  learned  Judge  said 
that  in  his  opinion  the  testator  had  shown 
clearly  his  desire  that  his  residue  should  be 
distributed  among  institutions,  hospitals  and  the 
like  for  their  benefit,  and  held  as  valid  the  clause 
in  the  will  under  which  the  executors  distributed 
the  money  to  the  various  charitable  organisa¬ 
tions.  It  was  a  decision  that  was  naturally 
welcome  to  the  charities  concerned,  though  a 
rather  surprising  judgment  in  view  of  the  opinion 
of  counsel. 

A  quotation  from  the  judgment  given  may 
be  of  interest  :  ‘‘I  think  in  this  case  on  my 
construction  of  this  particular  will  that  the 
testator  had  every  intention  to  benefit  charities 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  and  that  the 
residue  should  be  distributed  among  Institutions 
and  Hospitals  and  the  like  for  the  benefit  of 
those  particular  Institutions,  and  when  the 
word  ‘  or  ’  was  inserted  the  Testator  did  not  in 
my  judgment  intend  so  to  extend  the  scope  of 
his  bounty  as  to  bring  within  the  ambit  of  the 
powers  of  the  executors  objects  which  are  not 
charitable  because  the  over-riding  intention  is 
only  those  objects  which  are  charitable.  The 
gift  of  the  residue  is  not  an  invalid  gift  and  does 
not  fail  but  does  operate  as  a  good  charitable 

gift-”  •  1  . 

And  so — unless  there  is  an  appeal  against  the 
Court’s  ruling— the  story  ends  ?  No,  not  quite  ; 
for  in  order  that  truth  might  live  up  to  its 
reputation  of  being  stranger  than  fiction,  one 


more  picturesque  touch  was  needed,  and 
supplied.  The  man  who  lived  in  Semaphore, 
South  Australia,  and  set  the  whole  business 
rolling,  will  never  know  the  outcome  of  the 
dispute  ;  for  he  died  in  Melbourne  a  week  before 
the  case  was  settled. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Braille  Mathematics  Code 

Sir, — In  the  June  number  of  The  New 
Beacon  (which  has  only  just  come  to  my  notice) 
Mr.  Lochhead,  referring  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
International  Braille  Code  of  Mathematics,  asks 
a  question  and  himself  supplies  the  answer,  thus  : 
“  Did  these  mathematicians  feel  it  with  their 
fingers  ?  Probably  not.” 

Of  the  thirteen  delegates  forming  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  (which  began  its  work  ten 
years  ago)  and  who  then  represented  ten 
different  countries,  eleven  were  blind.  Of  these, 
four,  to  my  knowledge,  were  engaged  in  teaching, 
and  probably  some  of  the  others  were. 

The  International  Code  is  definitely  a 
finger-readers’  production. 

Yours,  etc. 

H.  L.  Stafford, 

Holmhurst,  Malvern.  Colonel. 


Blind  Man’s  Baseball. — A  modified  form  of 
baseball,  America’s  national  sport,  may  be 
introduced  to  blind  organisations  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Two  teams  in  which  every  man  was  totally 
blind  gave  the  game  its  first  test  recently  in 
Minneapolis  and  it  was  a  success.  The  game  is 
played  by  ear.  The  “  ball  ”  is  a  steel  ring 
four  inches  in  diameter  strung  on  a  cable  100 
feet  long.  In  the  pitcher’s  box  the  hurler 
“pitches”  the  ring,  sending  it  shooting  down 
the  cable  towards  the  batter.  The  noise  of 
the  ring  on  the  cable  times  the  batter’s  swing. 
When  the  swing  is  properly  timed  the  bat 
connects  and  the  ring  whizzes  back  down  the 
cable. 

The  batter  grabs  a  leather  strap  strung  on 
another  cable,  which  guides  him  round  the 
bases  and  attempts  to  beat  out  the  throw. 
The  fielders  must  listen  for  the  sound  of  the 
ring  as  it  goes  by  them  and  make  their  catches 
accordingly. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Successful  Blind  Allotment  Gardener. — A 

totally  blind  piano  tuner,  Mr.  J.  W.  Sharp,  of 
Link  Avenue,  Urmston,  Manchester,  has  cul¬ 
tivated  such  a  line  allotment  that  he  has  been 
awarded  the  Minister  of  Agriculture’s  “  Dig  for 
Victory  ”  diploma. 

Nottingham  also  has  a  totally  blind  expert 
gardener  in  Mr.  Walter  Parkes,  of  Wareham 
Close,  Cinderhill,  who  is  cultivating,  with 
remarkable  success,  one  of  the  Corporation’s 
war  allotments  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife. 
He  does  most  of  the  heavy  spadework  and  his 
wife  assists  by  sowing  the  seeds  and  setting  the 
plants. 

A  Young  Blind  Missioner. — Cyril  Lockwood, 
aged  16,  blind  from  birth,  is  known  by  a  large 
number  of  Bosto'n  people,  for  he  takes  a  leading 
part  in  many  religious  services.  He  is  studying 
for  the  ministry,  but  meanwhile  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  services  at  the  Salem  Baptist  Church, 
the  Boston  Brotherhood,  the  P.S.A.  and  the 
Railway  Mission,  and  his  hearers  have  remarked 
upon  his  knowledge  and  insight.  As  a  token 
of  appreciation,  he  has  been  presented  with  a 
Braille  watch  by  the  Railway  Mission.  The 
present  state  of  the  world  has  made  him  even 
more  determined  to  succeed  in  his  studies,  so 
that,  as  he  says,  he  can  help  those  around  him 
even  though  he  is  dependent  on  them.  He  lives 
with  his  parents  at  4,  Locomotive  Street, 
Boston. 

The  Ideal  Husband. — Mr.  Robert  Reed,  of 
Brighton,  45  years  old  and  blind,  did  not  approve 
of  the  window-cleaning.  So  he  sacked  the 
cleaner  and  decided  to  do  the  windows  and 
other  household  work  in  his  three-roomed 
flat.  Every  morning  he  polishes  the  windows, 
dusts  the  framework,  cleans  the  brass,  sweeps 
the  mats,  rubs  the  furniture.  And  his  flat  is 
the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  housewives.  His 
hobbies  are  dancing  and  radio,  and  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  dismantling  his  set  in  order  to  improve 
it. 

A  Blind  Mayor. — A  blind  man  who  has 
served  as  mayor  of  Lancaster,  Kansas,  U.S.A., 
for  two  terms  will  probably  be  drafted  for 
a  third  term,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  will  have 
no  opposition.  He  is  56-year-old  Herman  Lang, 
who  has  been  blind  since  1900.  He  runs  a  small 
dairy  farm,  milking  and  caring  for  five  cows 
himself.  He  is  an  expert  carpenter  and  mechanic 
and  operated  a  garage  in  Kansas  for  seven  years. 

Ordinand  and  Campanologist. — Mr.  J.  Shep- 
heard-Walwyn,  a  student  of  Wells  Theological 
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College  who  has  been  blind  since  the  age  of  13, 
has  qualified  for  a  certificate  at  the  General 
Ordination  Examination  of  the  Central  Advisory 
Council  of  Training  for  the  Ministry.  His 
hobby  is  very  appropriate  ;  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
and  competent  campanologist. 

Blind  Man  Builds  “  Eskimo  ”  Shelters. — 

Shelters  that  look  like  Eskimos’  igloos  are  to 
be  seen  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire.  They  are  the  idea  of  a  blind  man.  He 
makes  them,  with  the  sole  help  of  a  boy  of  14, 
who  acts  as  builder’s  labourer.  The  blind  man 
is  very  shy  about  his  identity.  He  lives  at  the 
village  of  Saunderton,  he  lost  his  sight  in  the 
last  war,  was  for  some  time  at  St.  Dunstan’s, 
and  went  back  to  his  original  trade  as  a  builder 
as  soon  as  he  was  able. 

He  makes  his  shelters  by  stacking  empty 
packing  cases  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  covering 
them  with  earth,  beaten  flat,  and  covering 
everything  with  a  stiff  mix  of  concrete.  When 
the  concrete  is  set,  the  packing  cases  are  with¬ 
drawn  and  used  again.  A  shelter  to  hold  20 
people  costs  £io. 

When  asked  why  he  chose  the  mushroom 
shape,  the  reply  was  :  “  If  you  cut  an  egg  in 
half  and  put  it  broad  side  down,  it  resists  more 
pressure  than  it  would  in  any  other  shape.” 

Blind  Chief  of  Fire-Fighting  Unit. — Although 
blind,  Mr.  W.  Grant,  of  Gloucester  Avenue, 
Levenshulme,  Manchester,  has  been  chosen  as 
chairman  of  the  avenue’s  own  fire-fighting  unit. 
He  directs  demonstrations,  and  in  an  air  raid 
would  take  an  active  part  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Grant,  blind  from  birth,  has  had  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  stirrup  pump,  and  has 
attended  A.R.P.  and  first-aid  lectures.  He 
helped  to  form  a  fire-fighting  unit  for  the 
avenue  two  months  ago,  and  the  unit  now  has 
24  keen  workers.  Mr.  Grant  is  also  “  digging 
for  victory,”  and  has  produced  enough  vegetables 
for  his  family  for  three  months. 

He  said  to  the  Daily  Despatch  :  ‘‘I  like  to 
feel  I  am  doing  my  share.  I  feel  capable  of 
doing  the  work  with  the  aid  of  the  other  workers, 
and  the  neighbours  seem  to  have  confidence  in 
me.  In  a  total  black-out  I  would,  of  course, 
be  able  to  get  about  better  than  people  who 
can  see.  I  should  hate  anyone  to  tell  me  that 
my  place  was  in  a  shelter.  I  shall  certainly  take 
shelter  while  a  raid  is  on — but  afterwards  I  will 
be  one  of  the  first  on  the  scene  to  help.” 

Blind  Man  Builds  Motor  Launch. — Mr.  Lindsey 
G.  Williamson,  of  Toronto,  blind  for  many 
years  and  placement  director  for  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  just 
completed  a  14-foot  motor  launch,  equipped 
with  a  two  horse-power  engine  that  he  also 
helped  to  build. 
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WAR  CONDITIONS  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL 

AREAS 

VOLUNTARY  societies  for  the  blind  in  certain  areas,  which  can  be  described  as 
“  evacuated  ”  areas,  are  faced  with  serious  problems.  In  these  areas,  which  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  military  zones  where  presumably  no  blind  persons  would 
be  allowed  to  remain  and  no  agency  for  the  blind  could  or  would  be  allowed  to 
function,  social  and  economic  life  has  completely  changed.  Numbers  of  residents, 
in  many  cases  the  bulk  of  the  population,  have  departed  elsewhere  ;  business  life  is 
confined  to  war  work  and  the  essential  public  services  ;  social  life  has  vanished. 
But  the  large  majority  of  blind  persons  who  reside  in  these  areas  have  preferred  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes — a  natural  preference  considering  the  difficulty  of  adaptation  to  strange 
surroundings  without  physical  sight — and  while  they  are  there  the  local  society  for  the  blind  must 
fulfil  its  obligations  to  them.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  voluntary  societies  in  these  areas  are  facing 
their  difficulties  effectively  and  stubbornly  but  daily  the  difficulties  grow.  And  unfortunately  they 
are  of  two  kinds  ;  there  are  the  administrative  difficulties  and  the  financial.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  local  society  towards  blind  people  of  an  evacuated  area  do  not  lessen,  as  the  local  authority  for 
whom  the  local  society  acts  as  agent  retains  responsibility  for  those  needing  help  who  were  evacuated 
to  other  areas  in  September,  1939,  while  skeleton  transport,  depleted  voluntary  service,  curfews 
and  constant  air  raid  alarms  make  administration  in  some  districts  difficult  in  the  extreme.  Yet 
cost  rises  week  by  week,  and  week  by  week  the  sources  of  income  dry  up.  Well-to-do  and  influential 
supporters  leave  the  district,  the  money-raising  social  function  becomes  a  mirage,  house-to-house 
collecting  is  transformed  into  a  survey  of  empty  homes,  postal  appeals  get  costlier  and  less  effective 
and  money-raising  “  stunts  ”  are  at  a  standstill. 

The  problem  of  the  new  special  areas  is,  however,  not  insoluble  because  there  is  now  complete 
local  and  regional  co-ordination  of  blind  welfare  in  this  country.  Effective  action  has  already  been 
taken  by  the  establishment  of  a  War  Conditions  Fund  in  aid  of  blind  welfare  in  the  affected  areas. 
Its  nucleus  has  been  provided  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  a  grant  of  £5,000,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  War  Emergency  Committees  of  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  will  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Government. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  fund  is  not  to  meet  expenditure  which  is  ordinarily 
met  by  grants  from  public  funds,  but  to  assist  agencies  for  the  blind  in  special  areas  which  have 
made  all  reasonable  efforts  to  obtain  an  adequate  income  from  voluntary  sources  but  are  unable 
to  raise  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  services  which  must  be  rendered. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  bodies  who  have  shown  in  the  past  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  will  quickly  recognize  the  serious  nature  of  the  problem  in  the  special  areas,  and  contribute 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  towards  the  fund  which  the  National  Institute  has  started  with  so  generous 
a  gesture. 

THE  DEAF-BLIND  AND  BRAILLE 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  National  Institute’s  Braille  periodicals  a  deaf-blind  reader  says  : 
“  What  we  deaf-blind  would  do  without  the  Braille  Mail  and  the  K-H  News-Letter ,  I  don’t  know  ! 
And  we  should  feel  lost  without  our  own  little  magazine,  the  Braille  Rainbow.”  It  might  be  salutary 
if  we  who  complain  of  the  noise  of  bombs  and  barrages  were  to  let  our  thoughts  dwell  on  not  only  a 
complete  silence  but  a  complete  blind  silence  in  these  days  and  nights  when  safety  may  depend  on 
quickness  of  sight  and  hearing.  And  to  be  cut  off,  in  such  circumstances,  from  the  onrush  of  news 
and  the  interchange  of  views  which  are  so  stimulating  to  the  nerves  and  enlivening  to  the  intelligence 
in  a  time  of  stress  is  a  condition  almost  unimaginable.  To  the  deaf-blind  the  Braille  Press  is  more 
than  a  conveyor  of  news  and  views  ;  it  is  a  friend  whose  regular  visits  must  be  continued  at  all 
costs. 

The  Editor. 


The  Publishers  much  regret  the  unavoidable  delay  in  publication  of 


this  month's  issue,  due  to  causes  beyond  their  control. 
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TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY  TO  BLIND 

CHILDREN 

By  Dr.  R.  LISSA  U 

(Continued  from  the  last  issue) 


a  S  long  as  in  schools  for  the  blind 
i A  maps  are  used  which  are  but  a  bad 

/%  imitation  of  the  printed  maps 

/  adapted  to  the  two-dimensional 

space  of  the  eye,  one  cannot 
/  reasonably  expect  one’s  blind 

M  pupils  to  study  them  with 

~A.  XL  pleasure. 

The  relief  map  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
Not  only  is  it  made  in  all  three  dimensions  (the 
space  which  is  natural  to  the  blind),  but  it  also 
expresses  the  same  variety  of  geographical 
objects  as  the  usual  map,  though  with  different 
means.  Mountains,  hills  and  rivers  are  repre¬ 
sented  adequately  on  every  relief  map  ;  we 
enlarge  its  scope  of  expression  by  marking  the 
towns  with  drawing  pins  of  different  sizes, 
the  political  borders  with  dotted  lines  consisting 
of  small  nails,  the  railway  lines  with  lines  of  wire 
which  connect  town  with  town  (or  pin  with  pin), 
etc.  Apart  from  the  inscriptions,  we  thus  get  a 
natural  and  adequate  counterpart  to  the  printed 
map  used  in  ordinary  schools. 

The  relief  maps  have,  however,  two  definite 
disadvantages.  Their  high  price  and  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  means  that  each  school 
can  possess  only  a  limited  stock  of  them  ;  and, 
secondly,  only  one  pupil  can  study  them  at  a 
time.  We  must,  therefore,  find  a  method  which 
achieves  the  same  result  as  the  use  of  relief 
maps,  but  is  less  costly,  and  will  include  the  use 
of  as  many  relief  maps  as  are  available  without 
occupying  too  much  time. 

We  can  achieve  all  that  we  need  if  we  make 
full  use  of  clay  modelling,  and  if  we  do  it  in  a 
methodical  and  systematic  way.  Our  first  task 
is  here  (supposing  we  have  to  deal  with  children 
of  10  years  of  age,  and  have  at  least  one  hour 
a  week  at  our  disposal)  to  introduce  all  the 
fundamental  notions  of  geography.  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  describing  here  how  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  “  mountain  ”  can  be  gained  by  a  blind 
child,  and  enriched  by  experience.  The  general 
method  is  to  put  for  every  lesson  a  certain  task 
before  the  children,  and  watch  how  each  of 
them  tries  to  carry  it  out  in  clay  ;  we  can  see 
how  far  their  conceptions  are  accurate,  and  are 
thus  able  to  rectify  any  mistakes.  While  the 
pupils  work,  the  teacher,  too,  makes  a  model 
of  the  same  object  ;  but  he  constantly  looks 
at  the  children’s  work,  and  stimulates  them  by 


questions,  remarks,  and  criticism,  to  think 
over  again  a  certain  detail,  to  explain  what  they 
mean  by  a  particular  part  of  their  work,  etc. 
But  it  is  better  for  the  teacher  to  avoid  touching 
the  pupils’  models.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson, 
the  pupils  compare  what  they  have  done  and 
examine  the  model  made  by  the  teacher,  while 
he  speaks  about  the  good  and  bad  points  of  their 
models. 

Now,  let  us  go  back  to  our  first  lesson  where 
the  task  was  to  make  a  “  mountain.”  The  models 
produced  will  necessarily  be  rather  “  empty,” 
i.e.,  they  will  show  a  great  number  of  points 
which  do  not  represent  anything  in  particular, 
which  do  not  fulfil  any  definite  function,  and 
have  not  been  experienced  by  the  child  ;  their 
form  originated  from  chance,  carelessness,  or  the 
arbitrary  play  of  the  hands. 

In  the  following  lessons  we  shall,  therefore, 
go  into  more  detail,  speaking  in  turn  about  each 
of  the  various  kinds  of  mountains  (volcano, 
plateau,  etc.).  These  will  then  be  modelled 
in  clay.  Then  we  shall  speak  about  the  various 
consistencies  of  the  rocks  and  explain  how 
different  a  granite  mountain  looks  from  a  lime¬ 
stone  mountain.  The  next  step  will  be  to  get 
the  children  to  form  no  longer  isolated  hills, 
but  groups  of  them ;  chains  of  mountains, 
mountain  ridges  and  passes,  systems  of  a  main 
valley  with  tributary  valleys  and  glens,  tasks 
which  put  a  great  demand  on  the  children’s  power 
of  imagination.  Step  by  step  we  enlarge  the 
size  of  our  productions,  thus  training  the  minds 
of  the  children  to  form  conceptions  of  ever 
larger  geographical  units  and  systems.  At  last, 
we  present  the  children  with  models  which  the 
teacher  himself  has  made,  and  ask  them  to  solve 
certain  problems.  We  produce  for  instance  a 
model  of  the  Scottish  East  Coast  from  Berwick  - 
on-Tweed  to  Dundee,  mark  the  towns  of  Berwick, 
Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  and  let  the  children 
find  out  what  the  best  route  for  the  railway  line 
connecting  these  three  places  would  have  to  be  ; 
or  we  show  them  a  model  of  Snowdon  and  let 
them  find  out  from  which  place  the  Snowdon 
railway  would  most  conveniently  start,  and 
what  the  best  route  would  be.  Or  we  make  a 
clay  relief  map  of  the  St.  Gotthard  or  Semmering, 
discussing  all  the  possibilities  of  the  track  ; 
having  decided  on  the  best  route  we  shall  mark 
it  with  a  piece  of  wire,  bore  tunnels  and  make 
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bridges.  Starting  from  the  vague  notion  of 
“  mountain  ”  the  children  have  now  come  to 
understand  ever  more  complicated  geographical 
conceptions.  To  start  with  “  mountain  ”  is  only 
one  possible  way  among  many  others ;  an 
especially  good  way  is  also  to  start  with  “coast/’ 

In  this  way  we  gain  in  the  course  of  a  year 
not  only  a  store  of  geographical  conceptions, 
but  also  a  technique  by  which  we  can  reproduce 
in  clay  geographical  facts,  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  use  of  in  succeeding  years.  Suppose 
we  want  to  speak  about  France,  we  shall  deter¬ 
mine  our  method  according  to  whether  we  have 
a  genuine  relief  map  at  our  disposal  or  not,  and 
whether  we  want  our  pupils  to  be  active  during 
the  whole  period  or  merely  receptive.  For  the 
following  example,  I  assume  that  we  possess  a 
large  relief  map  of  France,  and  that  we  want  the 
children  to  work  with  their  hands  as  much  as 
possible.  About  a  week  before  we  begin  our  new 
subject,  we  hang  the  relief  map  on  the  wall  of 
the  classroom.  We  tell  our  pupils  only  that  next 
week  we  are  going  to  concern  ourselves  with 
France.  Very  soon  they  will  spend  some  of 
their  spare  time  fingering  the  new  object. 
They  will  recognise  the  English  South  Coast 
and  the  Straits  of  Dover  as  something  they  are 
already  well  acquainted  with.  Soon  they  will 
find  out  a  number  of  interesting  new  things  on 
the  map  (perhaps  the  plain  which  represents 
Lake  Leman  surrounded  by  many  high  moun¬ 
tains),  and  when,  a  week  later,  we  start,  the 
whole  class  will  have  already  gained  some 
knowledge,  and  want  to  ask  many  questions. 
In  the  first  lesson  we  only  take  stock  of  what  the 
children  have  already  found  out  for  themselves, 
and  link  the  facts  together. 

In  the  next  lesson  we  concern  ourselves  with 
the  Atlantic  coast  line  of  France.  Every  pupil 
gets  a  large  piece  of  clay  and  forms  it  into  a 
very  flat  quadrangle.  On  the  right  side  of 
their  quadrangles  the  pupils  now  form  the  coast 
line  by  adding  or  taking  away  a  bit  here  and 
there.  Then  we  do  the  same  with  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  shore,  and  after  that  we  put  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Jura  mountains  on  our  models, 
and  we  have  only  to  indicate  the  Belgian  border 
on  our  maps,  and  to  mark  the  Rhine,  to  get 
France’s  political  borders.  Naturally,  this  is 
only  a  rough  sketch  ;  but  it  has  precisely  this 
advantage,  that  it  shows  only  the  most  essential 
features,  and  that  the  child  himself  has  made  it. 
For  what  he  has  made  himself  he  remembers 
longest.  Another  advantage  of  these  models 
is  that  we  can  re-form  them  lesson  by  lesson. 
One  day  we  mark  on  our  models  the  principal 
towns  of  France  and  the  most  important  railway 
lines,  while  in  the  next  lesson  we  use  them  to 
show  the  climatic  regions.  Thus  we  have  a 


very  adaptable  material,  which  we  can  shape 
and  re-shape  according  to  our  needs  and  wishes. 
After  every  lesson  we  invite  the  children  to 
compare  their  sketches  with  the  technically 
correct  relief  map  on  the  wall.  We  ourselves 
use  it  only  when  we  have  already  covered  all 
that  we  wanted  the  children  to  learn,  and  are 
giving  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  last  weeks. 
The  children  know  by  now  how  to  find  their  way 
on  the  relief  map.  What  we  were  not  able  to 
afford  because  of  lack  of  time,  namely,  to  give 
every  pupil  an  opportunity  to  study  the  relief 
map  individually,  though  under  the  supervision 
and  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  we  can  do  now, 
during  our  last  lessons.  The  technically  correct 
relief  map  can  only  be  the  goal  to  which  a  careful 
preparation  must  lead  the  children.  In  case 
we  should  have  no  relief  map  at  our  disposal, 
we  must  depend  more  on  our  clay  sketches, 
and  if  the  class  should  be  unprepared  to  make 
them,  it  should  be  the  teacher’s  task  to  make  a 
really  good  and  adaptable  clay  model. 

Our  whole  method  of  instruction  depends 
largely  on  the  equipment  of  the  school ;  there¬ 
fore  a  wise  long-term  policy  as  to  buying  relief 
maps  or  having  them  manufactured,  is  essential. 
Every  school  ought  to  possess  a  model  of  the 
school  building  and  one  of  the  immediate 
surroundings  ;  these  can  be  manufactured  by  a 
skilful  teacher,  and  even  be  done  with  the  help 
of  a  group  of  older  pupils.  Then,  every  school 
should  try  to  acquire  at  least  a  large  relief  map 
of  the  British  Isles  and  one  of  Europe  ;  they 
should  be  capable  of  being  hung  on  the  wall  of 
a  classroom.  If  possible,  relief  maps  of  other 
Continents  and  countries  should  be  bought. 

Relief  maps  of  smaller  sizes  (say  one  square 
foot)  are  very  valuable  if  one  can  acquire  a 
sufficient  number  to  place  one  in  the  hands  of 
each  pupil  in  a  class.  Though  I  have  never 
personally  used  the  maps  issued  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  have  only  looked 
at  them,  I  think  that  the  embossed  papier 
mache  map  of  England  and  Wales  is  excellent 
and  as  valuable  as  any  relief  map  of  the 
same  size.  The  series  of  9d.  maps  belong  to 
the  adaptations  of  the  maps  used  by  sighted 
people,  about  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
while  the  new  series  seems  to  be  a  compromise, 
though  a  very  good  one. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more  and  the  better 
the  maps  we  possess  the  less  we  have  to  rely  on 
modelling.  But  I  should  never  give  it  up  nor 
neglect  it,  as  the  pupil  who  works  actively  with 
his  hands  will  gain  most  from  the  instruction  ; 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  give  up  the 
preparatory  year  in  which  all  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  geography  should  be  worked  out. 

(To  be  concluded ) 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE- VI I. 

By  BEN  PURSE 

( 


K  S  indicated  in  the  last  article* 
A  certain  types  of  employment 

/  are  entitled  to  receive  exemp- 

/  ^  tion  from  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Acts.  Where,  how- 
/  ever,  such  certificates  of  exemp- 

M  tion  are  granted  to  an  employer 

*^^or  a  number  of  employers,  the 
conditions  obtaining  must  not  be  less  favourable 
than  could  be  secured  by  such  employed  persons 
under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Acts,  that 
is  to  say,  sickness  benefit  and  medical  services, 
together  with  all  other  benefits  conferred  must 
be  equal  in  scope  and  character  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  that  are  ordinarily  available  for  State- 
insured  persons.  These  exemptions  include 
salaried  employments  in  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
or  of  a  local  or  public  authority,  or  of  a  railway 
or  other  statutory  company.  The  Act  also 
enables  an  individual  employed  in  any  insurable 
occupation  who  has  a  private  income  of  £26  a 
year  or  more,  or  is  ordinarily  and  mainly 
dependent  on  another  person,  or  on  some  non¬ 
insurable  occupation,  to  apply  to  the  Minister, 
if  he  so  desires,  for  exemption  from  compulsory 
insurance.  Where  such  exemption  is  granted, 
the  person  is  excused  from  paying  Health 
Insurance  contributions,  but  his  employer  is 
still  required  to  pay  the  employer’s  share.  The 
only  health  insurance  benefit  which  an  exempt 
person  is  eligible  to  receive  is  medical  benefit, 
and  this  concession  does  not  apply  to  Northern 
Ireland. 

Deposit  contributors  are  those  insured 
persons  who  for  various  reasons  do  not  join 
an  Approved  Society.  An  insured  person 
who  fails  to  join  a  society  within  a  limited  time 
after  entering  insurance  becomes  a  deposit 
contributor  and  his  insurance  is  administered  by 
the  Central  Department  through  the  medium 
of  the  Deposit  Contributors  Fund.  As  such  a 
contributor  his  right  to  the  benefits  of  the 
scheme  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  contributions 
standing  to  his  individual  credit  in  the  fund,  but 
he  may  at  any  time  transfer  to  an  Approved 
Society  which  is  willing  to  accept  him.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  Central  Department  to  en¬ 
courage  deposit  contributors  to  join  Approved 
Societies.  The  Deposit  Contributors  Insurance 
section  is  intended  for  insured  persons  who  are 
unable  to  gain  admission  to  an  Approved 
Society  because  of  the  state  of  their  health. 
This  section  is  administered  by  the  Central 
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Department,  and  persons  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  of  it,  as  distinct  from  other  deposit  con¬ 
tributors,  are  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  (without  any  Additional  Benefits) 
under  the  same  conditions  as  members  of 
Approved  Societies,  i.e.,  as  participants  in  a 
common  benefit  fund. 

Men  serving  in  the  Navy,  Army  or  Air  Force 
are  insured  only  for  the  purpose  of  maternity 
benefit,  since  they  receive  medical  care  and 
maintenance  during  sickness  as  a  condition 
of  their  service.  The  rate  of  contribution  is  3d. 
per  week,  all  of  which  is  paid  out  of  State  funds. 
Men  who  are  members  of  Approved  Societies  at 
the  time  of  joining  the  Forces  continue  their 
membership,  and  the  Societies  receive  credit 
for  their  contributions  during  service  through 
the  Central  Department,  no  contribution  cards 
being  required  for  this  class.  If  a  man  is  not  a 
member  of  an  Approved  Society  his  insurance 
during  service  is  administered  by  the  Central 
Department  through  a  special  fund,  and  this 
arrangement  continues  after  his  discharge  from 
the  Forces  if  he  cannot  then  obtain  admission 
to  an  Approved  Society  by  reason  of  impaired 
health.  Insurance  and  contributions  while 
serving  in  the  Forces  count  towards  full  in¬ 
surance  benefits  on  discharge. 

Insured  persons  employed  on  ships  registered, 
owned  or  managed  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  according  to  whether 
they  are  employed  on  ships  trading  within  a 
limited  area  round  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  on  foreign-going  ships  voyaging 
beyond  those  limits.  The  first  group  is  subject 
to  substantially  the  same  conditions  as  ordinary 
employed  contributors.  For  those  employed 
on  foreign-going  ships  (for  whose  medical  care 
the  employer  is  responsible  while  they  are  on 
board  ship),  the  rates  of  contribution  are  6|d. 
per  week  for  men  and  6d.  for  women,  of  which 
the  employer  pays  2d.  in  each  case.  No  stamp 
cards  are  used,  but  contributions  are  collected 
by  means  of  a  lump-sum  payment  by  the  ship¬ 
owner  at  the  termination  of  each  voyage. 
The  Central  Department  allocates  credit  for 
such  payments  to  the  appropriate  Approved 
Societies. 

Insured  women  whose  employment  terminates 
on  or  shortly  after  marriage  cease  to  be  entitled 
to  the  ordinary  benefits  and  in  lieu  thereof  are 
given  special  benefits  for  a  limited  period  after 
marriage. 
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The  category  of  juvenile  contributors  covers 
boys  and  girls  who  are  employed  between  the 
age  of  leaving  school  and  16  years.  The  rate 
of  contribution  for  all  these  juveniles  is  4d.  per 
week  shared  equally  between  employer  and 
worker.  For  juveniles  employed  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  on  foreign-going  ships  the  rate  is 
2d.  per  week,  of  which  employer  and  worker 
each  pays  id.  The  only  benefit  to  which  a 
juvenile  contributor  is  entitled  is  medical 
benefit,  and  the  right  to  this  begins  as  soon  as 
he  enters  employment,  and  continues,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  contributions  paid,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  half-year  (June  30th  or  December 
31st)  in  which  he  reaches  the  age  of  16J  years. 
If  he  becomes  a  fully  insured  person  on  or  after 
reaching  age  16,  title  to  medical  benefit  remains 
unbroken.  Juvenile  contributors  are  eligible 
to  become  members  of  Approved  Societies,  and 
those  who  do  so  and  continue  their  membership 
on  becoming  fully  insured,  can  count  the  period 
of  juvenile  membership  towards  the  period 
required  to  qualify  for  such  additional  benefits 
as  are  provided  by  the  particular  society 
concerned.  Contributions  paid  by  juveniles  do 
not  count  towards  satisfying  the  qualifying 
conditions  for  cash  benefits  payable  in  respect 
of  insurance  after  the  age  of  16,  nor  does  a 
period  of  employment  as  a  juvenile  count  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  voluntary  insurance. 

In  the  next  article  it  is  intended  to  give 
details  regarding  the  scope  and  provisions  of 
the  contributory  pensions  scheme. 

REVLEWS 

REPORTS 

Home 

Royal  Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 

Those  who  read  the  Reports  of  this  Institution 
will  regret  that  owing  to  war  economies  “  photo¬ 
graphs  are  entirely  banned,”  as  in  other  years 
the  photographs  that  illustrated  the  Report 
were  always  well  chosen. 

Among  the  encouraging  facts  recorded  are 
the  following  : — 

Sales  have  exceeded  those  of  the  previous 
year  by  over  £3,000,  and  the  increased  trade 
has  made  it  possible  to  keep  most  of  the  blind 
workers  fully  employed  throughout  the  year. 

For  the  first  time  since  systematic  registration 
began,  the  number  on  the  register  does  not 
show  any  increase. 

The  Appeals  Department  is  able  to  report 
an  exceptionally  good  year,  in  spite  of  rival 
claims  on  the  generous  public. 


Blind  gardeners,  helped  by  the  Allotments 
Association  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  are 
growing  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables,  no  less 
than  70  blind  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  taking  part  in  this  important  work. 

The  risk  of  air-raids  are  being  faced  with 
courage.  “  There  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
me,”  was  the  cheerful  assurance  of  a  crippled 
and  blind  woman,  living  alone,  “  I  know  just 
what  I  am  going  to  do  if  an  air-raid  comes  in 
the  night,  and  I  shall  be  all  right.” 

St.  John’s  Guild  of  the  Blind. — Owing  to  war 
difficulties  and  consequent  lack  of  funds  it  was 
feared  last  autumn  that  the  St.  Raphael’s  Guest 
House  might  have  to  close  down  “  for  the 
duration,”  but  it  is  good  to  learn  from  the 
Annual  Report  that  a  special  newspaper  appeal 
averted  the  calamity,  and  helped  the  Home 
to  pay  off  its  debts  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Though  the  London  Branch  of  the  Guild  has 
temporarily  closed  down,  owing  to  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  many  of  its  members,  the  other  Branches 
go  on  with  their  useful  work,  and  have  extended 
a  friendly  welcome  to  blind  people  coming  into 
reception  areas.  The  Librarian  is  kept  busy 
supplying  books  in  Braille,  and  the  quarterly 
Braille  magazine  forms  a  useful  link  to  unite 
scattered  members. 

Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institute  for  the 

Blind. — Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  Government 
contracts  have  brought  additional  employment 
to  the  workshops,  though  the  advantages  of  this 
have  been  somewhat  offset  by  heavy  increases 
in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  especially  in  the 
Brush  Department,  where  increases  of  a  hundred 
per  cent,  were  common,  and  came  into  operation 
immediately. 

It  is  good  to  learn  that  the  collecting  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
“  has  proved  once  more  of  excellent  help  to 
the  general  funds,”  and  that  the  net  results 
show  an  increase  upon  the  previous  year,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times. 

Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the 

Blind. — -With  the  war  the  blind  population 
suddenly  increased  from  under  600  to  nearly  goo, 
owing  to  the  numbers  evacuated  from  dangerous 
areas.  Visitors  who  came  with  inadequate 
clothing,  Jewish  evacuees  who  had  to  be  catered 
for  specially,  and  persons  needing  medical  care 
all  added  to  the  responsibilities  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  blind  welfare.  At  the  time  of 
writing  the  Report,  about  175  of  the  evacuees 
were  still  in  the  area,  the  remainder  having 
returned  to  London  “  nearly  all  on  account  of 
anxiety  about  their  homes  and  possessions.” 
A  domino  match  between  two  county  blind 

teams,  the  arrival  of  the  first  guide-dog  in  the 
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area  and  a  limited  number  of  social  amenities 
in  spite  of  war  restrictions  and  the  black-out  are 
reported. 

Royal  Sheffield  Institution. — The  outstanding 
event  of  the  past  year  was  the  official  opening, 
by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  of  new  buildings, 
designed  for  the  extension  of  the  Institution’s 
social  and  religious  activities.  Unfortunately 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war  it  was  necessary 
to  discontinue  the  Sunday  services,  handicraft 
class  and  social  gatherings,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
these  may  begin  again  without  too  long  a  delay. 
The  activities  of  the  school  have  included 
School  Sports,  “  digging  for  victory  ”  by 
enthusiastic  boy  gardeners,  a  hobbies  class  and 
participation  in  the  Braille  Reading  Competition 
at  the  Manchester  Branch  of  the  National 
Library.  That  two  present  and  three  former 
pupils  were  prizewinners  in  the  competition 
must  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  school. 

Barclay  School,  Brighton. — The  war  has 
brought  changes,  including  the  merging  of  the 
school  for  the  time  being  with  that  of  Elm 
Court,  evacuated  from  London  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  with  30  pupils.  The  combined 
schools  have  been  divided  into  six  classes,  three 
for  the  blind,  two  for  the  partially  sighted  and 
one  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Among  the 
out-of-school  activities  of  the  year  have  been 
the  presentation  of  a  scene  from  “  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  ”  by  the  Dramatic  Club  (a 
delightful  photograph  of  Bottom  and  the 
fairies  is  included  in  the  Report),  an  invitation 
to  Glyndebourne  where  the  winning  team  of 
pipes  at  the  Brighton  Musical  Festival  played 
for  country  dancing,  growing  vegetables  for 
school  use  and  knitting  for  the  Navy  League. 
The  Report  is  charmingly  illustrated. 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 
This  Institution  has,  including  its  School, 
Training  Department,  Workshops,  Home 
workers,  and  unemployable  blind,  over  1,900 
persons  in  its  care,  and  the  fact  that  Birmingham 
is  a  vulnerable  area  laid  a  heavy  burden 
upon  those  responsible  for  this  large  number 
of  people. 

The  children  in  the  Kindergarten  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Wolverley,  the  senior  girls  to  Tenbury 
and  the  senior  boys  to  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind.  The  main  institution  at  Carpenter  Road 
has  been  temporarily  closed,  and  trainees  are 
being  accommodated  at  the  Harborne  Kinder¬ 
garten.  An  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  Workshop 
is  reported,  and  the  average  gross  profit  on  all 
Departments  has  risen  from  22.7  per  cent,  to 
24.2  per  cent.  Lighting  restrictions  and  the 
severe  winter  are  held  responsible  for  a  small 
fall  in  the  sales  at  the  Retail  Shop. 

Berks  County  Blind  Society. — This  Report, 
like  some  others  that  deal  with  comparatively 


small  numbers,  is  characterised  by  a  pleasant 
family  note,  and  leaves  the  reader  with  the 
impression  that  the  <300  blind  in  the  county  are 
cared  for  as  individuals,  needing  not  only 
financial  help  but  those  less  tangible  benefits 
that  belong  to  friendship  and  make  life  pleasant 
and  interesting.  The  Maidenhead  blind  who  had 
tea  with  Sir  Walford  Davies  as  their  host, 
followed  by  community  singing  under  his 
direction,  might  well  be  envied  their  experience. 
Those  sent  by  the  Society  to  the  N.I.B.  Holiday 
Home  at  St.  Leonard’s  “still  talk  about  the 
wonderful  time  they  had  there  ”  ;  one  hopes 
they  can  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Home  in  happier  times. 

Foreign 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. — The 

x938-39  Report  is  specially  happy  in  its  photo¬ 
grapher,  whose  pictures  of  blind  boys  swimming, 
blind  women  in  the  bowling  alley,  blind  babies 
in  the  nursery  school,  all  give  the  reader  a  vivid 
insight  into  the  many  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Report  is  divided  into  sections,  one 
dealing  with  placement,  another  with  home 
teaching,  another  with  general  welfare,  and  so 
forth.  Each  section  gives  general  details  of  the 
service  concerned,  and  illustrates  them  with 
a  concrete  example — the  Story  of  Michael,  or 
the  Story  of  Jimmie.  Among  the  recreational 
activities  for  women  and  girls  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  modelling,  while  domestic 
science,  home  nursing,  current  affairs  and 
dancing  all  have  their  part  to  play. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 


Church  Anthems : 

s. 

d. 

18,118 

Goss.  O  Saviour  of  the  World,  F.S. 

0 

6 

18.119 

18.120 

Marchant,  S.  Judge  Eternal,  F.S.  .  . 
Wesley,  S.  S.  Blessed  be  the  God  and 

0 

6 

Piano : 

Father  (Easter),  F.S. 

1 

0 

18,058 

Beethoven.  11  Bagatelles,  Op.  119 

i 

6 

18,117 

Chaminade.  Air  de  Ballet,  Op.  30  . . 

0 

6 

18,127 

18,061 

Dorn,  E.  Break  of  Morn 

Ewing,  Montague.  At  the  Panda’s 

0 

6 

18,072 

Party 

Gade.  Five  Christmas  Pieces  for  Child¬ 

0 

6 

ren,  Op.  36 

1 

0 

18,062 

18,073 

Javaloyes,  A.  El  Abanico,  March  . . 
Mendelssohn.  Six  Christmas  Pieces, 

0 

6 

Op.  72 

1  • 

6 
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18.063 

Starke,  H.  With  Sword  and  Lance, 

s. 

d. 

•  - 

March 

0 

6 

18,121 

Wachs,  P.  Balancelle,  Mazurka  de 
Salon  .  . 

0 

6 

Dance : 

18,128 

Finck,  H.  In  the  Shadows,  Dance  .  . 

0 

6 

18,164 

Hallifax,  H.  Tiggerty-Boo,  Marching 
Song 

0 

6 

18,165 

Harline,  L.  When  You  Wish  Upon  a 
Star,  Song  Fox- Trot 

0 

6 

18,166 

Hoffman,  Kent  and  Kurtz.  Apple 
Blossoms  and  Chapel  Bells,  Song  Fox- 
Trot 

0 

6 

18,167 

Wynn,  V.,  and  Henderson,  G.  My 
English  Island  Home,  Song  Fox- 
Trot 

0 

6 

Piano-Accordion : 

18,123 

Adams,  Stephen.  The  Holy  City  (arr. 
by  Hansen) 

0 

6 

18,122 

Richards,  Al.  (arr.  by).  Over-Over- 
Overtures  (Selection  of  11  Famous 
Overtures) 

1 

0 

Songs : 

18,069 

Adams,  Stephen.  The  Star  of  Beth¬ 
lehem.  F  :  C — F1 

0 

6 

18,060 

Clay,  F.  I’ll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby. 

A  flat :  E — A1 

0 

6 

18,070 

Cowen.  The  Promise  of  Life.  E  flat  : 
C— E1 . 

0 

6 

18,125 

Lambert,  F.  She  is  Far  from  the  Land. 

A  flat  :  C— E1 

0 

6 

18,126 

Molloy,  J.  L.  The  Kerry  Dance.  E  flat: 
C— F1  . 

0 

6 

18,071 

Molloy,  J.  L.  Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song. 

F  :  Bx  natural — D1 

0 

6 

18,124 

Tosti.  Good-bye.  A  flat  :  E- — A1 

0 

6 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Books  are  available 
in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra,  or  in 
Stiff  Covers  at  9 d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Autobiography :  s.  d. 

18,027  Heaven  Lies  About  Us,  by  Howard 

Spring.  1  Vol.  -F.44  .  .  . .  46 

Braille  Pandas : 

18,196-18,198  No.  26.  Fancy  Dress  Ball,  by 

J.  Jefferson  Farjeon.  3  Vols.  net  o  6 
18,206  No.  27.  The  Common  Sense  of  War 
and  Peace  :  World  Revolution  or 
War  Unending,  by  H.  G.  Wells. 

1  Vol.  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  net  o  6 

Foreign  Languages — French : 

16,996-16,998  French  Course  for  Schools,  A, 

Part  III,  by  Herbert  F.  Collins.  3  Vols. 

F.181  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  63 

Foreign  Languages — German  : 

16,999-17,000  Punktchen  und  Anton.  2  Vols. 

.Fin . 5  9 

Miscellaneous : 

18,017  Supplementary  List  of  Talking  Books 
for  the  Blind.  March,  1940. 
Pamphlet.  E. 7  .  .  .  .  net  o  3 

Travel  and  Topography : 

18,018-18,021  London  Scene,  by  H.  J.  Mas- 

singham.  4  Vols.  R. 242  . .  . .  63 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4,394-8  The  Dark  Invader,  by  Capt.  von 
Rintelen.  5  Vols.  Limited  Edition. 


APPARATUS. 

WATCHES. 

A  small  stock  of  Silver  Pocket  Watches  is  now 
available,  price  ^3  3s.  6d.  each.  This  is  probably  the 
last  consignment  we  shall  receive  for  some  considerable 
time,  as  they  are  manufactured  in  Switzerland. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography:  Vols. 

De  Valera,  by  Sean  O’Faolain  .  .  . .  2 

History : 

Lodge,  E.  C.,  and  Thornton,  G.  A.  (Ed.  by). 
English  Constitutional  Documents  . .  .  .  10 

Miscellaneous : 

Raymond,  Ernest.  In  the  Steps  of  St.  Francis  5 

Poetry  and  Drama : 

Rudyard  Kipling’s  Verse  . .  .  .  . .  10 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Andrews,  C.  F.  The  True  India  .  .  .  .  2 

Barton,  Sir  W.  India’s  North-West  Frontier  .  .  4 

Sayers,  Dorothy.  Begin  Here  .  .  .  .  . .  2 

Theology  and  Religion : 

Moberley,  R.  C.  Ministerial  Priesthood  .  .  6 

Tixeront,  J.  Holy  Orders  and  Ordination  . .  4 

TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 


Committee : 

Fiction :  Records 

Bromfield,  Louis.  The  Rains  Came  .  .  30 

Carr,  John  Dickson.  The  Waxworks  Murder  10 

Non-fiction : 

Buchan,  John.  Sir  Walter  Scott  .  .  .  .  18 

Keynes,  J.  M.  How  to  Pay  for  the  War  .  .  4 

Landor,  W.  S.  Imaginary  Conversations 
(Selected)  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . •  1 1 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  circulated  by  the  Talking  Book 
Library : — 

Fiction :  Records 

Allen,  H.  Action  at  Acquila  . .  . .  19 

Connor,  Ralph.  The  Sky  Pilot  .  .  .  .  8 

Ferber,  Edna.  Cimarron  .  .  .  .  .  .  20 

Forester,  C.  S.  Captain  Hornblower  .  .  14 

Glasgow,  Ellen.  Vein  of  Iron  .  .  . .  24 

Roberts,  Kenneth.  North-West  Passage  .  .  21 

Non-Fiction : 

Harding,  Bertita.  Phantom  Crown  .  .  24 

Murray,  Gilbert.  Religio  Grammatici  .  .  2 

St.  Exupery,  A.  de.  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars  12 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

31st  August,  1940. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  . .  2 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  . .  3 

One  application  under  consideration 
Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  .  .  .  .  — 

HENSHAW  S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mary  Ann  Scott  Home,  Harehill,  Macclesfield  7 
Thomas  Briggs  Lomas  Home,  Glensanda,  Rhyl  2 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

Those  interested  in  blind  welfare  work  who  aspire 
to  secure  appointments  are  invited  to  apply  as  under 
for  particulars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  in  quali¬ 
fying  them  to  obtain  the  requisite  Diploma.  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o,  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham, 
17.  (Enclose  stamp.) 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  : 

Training  course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates 
must  be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be 
expected  to  take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examin¬ 
ation  after  completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must 
be  not  less  than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14, 
Howick  Place,  S.W.i. 


Two  Lady  Home  Teachers,  certificated  and  experi¬ 
enced,  desire  posts  under  the  same  authority.  Able 
to  drive  car.  H.R.,  c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


North  Beds.  Society  for  the  Blind  require  female 
Home  Teacher/ Visitor,  Certificated  or  with  a  view 
to  becoming  certificated.  Salary  /156  per  annum. 
Apply  immediately  stating  age,  experience  and  quali¬ 
fications  to  Secretary,  43,  St.  Cuthberts,  Bedford. 


ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Home  Teacher. — Applications  are  invited  from 
certificated  sighted  or  partially-sighted  Home  Teachers 
for  a  vacancy  in  the  City  of  Nottingham.  Commencing 
salary  /156  per  annum.  Applications  stating  age, 
qualifications  and  experience,  and  enclosing  copies 
of  testimonials  should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned. 

A.  C.  V.  Thomas, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 


SUNDERLAND  AND  DURHAM  COUNTY 
INCORPORATED  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
FEMALE  HOME  TEACHER,  fully  sighted.  Can¬ 
didates  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teaching  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  preferred.  The  successful 
candidate  must  be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area 
administered  by  the  Institution,  and  undertake  to 
contribute  to  a  superannuation  scheme. 

Salary  payable,  certificated  /156  per  annum,  non- 
certificated  /104  per  annum  with  travelling  expenses. 

Applications  in  own  hand-writing,  stating  age, 
experience,  together  with  three  references,  must  reach 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  1st  October,  1940. 

HUGH  C.  MILLER, 

Secretary  and  Manager. 
12,  Borough  Road,  Sunderland, 
nth  September,  1940. 
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Situation  required  by  Partially  Sighted  Lady. — 

Experienced  in  hand-weaving,  or  anything  connected 
with  weaving,  electric  winder  and  plain  machining.' — 
J.  W.,  c/o.  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.i. 


By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins  ”  of  the  Blind 

World 

No.  26. — Fancy  Dress  Ball,  by  J.  Jefferson  Farjeon. 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

A  reckless  riot  of  adventure.  When  Henry  Brown 
saved  up  his  scanty  wages  to  purchase  a  ticket  for 
the  Chelsea  Arts  Ball,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  mad 
tangle  of  plot  or  of  the  charming  romance  in  which 
he  would  be  involved. 

No.  27. — The  Common  Sense  of  War  and  Peace  :  World 
Revolution  or  War  Unending,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  1  vol. 

6d.  net. 

Mr.  Wells’s  job  is  to  think.  Here  he  thinks  about 
the  war — why  we  are  fighting,  what  will  happen 
when  it  is  over,  what  practical  aims  we  should  set 
ourselves.  You  may  not  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
but  you,  too,  will  be  forced  to  think. 

No.  28. — The  Tunnellers  of  Holzminden,  by  H.  G. 
Durnford.  2  vols.  is.  net  the  set. 

This,  the  greatest  romance  of  escape  of  the  1914-18 
War,  is  again  topical  in  interest.  There  are  again 
prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  and  some,  let  us  hope, 
may  emulate  the  daring  and  ingenuity  of  successful 
escape  here  so  lavishly  displayed. 

No.  29. — The  Flying  Visit,  by  Peter  Fleming.  1  vol. 
6d.  net. 

Hitler  decides  to  fly  over  London  ;  his  plane  is 
destroyed  ;  he  descends  on  England  by  parachute  ; 
he  cannot  speak  English  ;  he  has  no  money  ;  he  is 
clothed  as  a  Field-Marshal.  Read  on  from  here  .  .  . 
and  laugh. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 

Street,  London,  W.  1. 
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DEO  GRATIAS,  FOR  YOU,  BRAVE 

PEOPLE ! 

By  JOHN  NOLAN ,  St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 

THE  measureless  pulse  of  the  Atlantic  is  forever  beating  on  the  strand  of  the 
desolate  inshore.  It  throbs  with  the  moving  hills  of  rollers  that,  mayhap, 
have  journeyed  nigh  half  across  the  world  with  no  intervening  land  to  bar 
their  silent,  majestic  way,  or  to  fleck  their  glittering  green  or  glowering  hues 
with  foam,  to  explode  with  long-drawn,  travelling  roar  in  shimmering  spray 
and  hissing,  snowy  spume  upon  the  emptiness  of  the  vast  beach. 

Since  sea  was  sea  and  land  was  land,  the  ocean  has  rolled  its  ranks  of 
attacking  waters  thereon  only  to  be  breasted  and  broken  and  sent  out  in  retreat.  Even  though 
they  began  their  course  and  growth  and  strength  from  the  Americas,  or,  with  some  southing- 
in  their  coming,  from  the  farthest  Africa,  or,  with  northing,  from  the  Pole,  their  invading 
might  is  shattered.  Heedless  of  the  perpetual  reverse,  they  never  cease  their  roaring  assault  ; 
for  the  lessening  of  their  rush  and  sound  in  the  summer  calm,  or  the  increase  of  both  in  the 
winter  gale,  are  nought  but  minor  variations  in  the  might  of  their  movement  and  tone.  In 
this  living  element  of  great  waters  we  have  our  closest  conception  of  the  eternal. 

Half  a  mile  inland,  behind  the  shelter  of  the  yellow  and  “  bent  "-clad  sandhills,  which  in 
many  shapings  have  been  piled  to  a  hundred  feet  by  the  ages  of  storming  winds  and  seas, 
there  crouches  a  house,  natively  characteristic  in  its  dazzling  whitewash  and  deep  thatch  on 
its  long,  sharp-pitched  roof  that  covers  its  one  storey.  Squat,  square,  potless  chimneys  in  the 
centre  and  at  each  gable  give  it  a  primitively  ecclesiastical,  prayerful  appearance.  Since  its 
building  in  the  far  past,  it  has  never  known  a  moment’s  silence  free  of  the  voice  of  the  sea. 

In  the  big-hearth’d  kitchen  there  is  a  radio  set  on  the  wide  sill  of  one  of  the  windows.  Four 
times  each  day,  beginning  with  the.  B.B.C.’s  first  morning  broadcast  at  seven  o’clock,  again  at 
one,  at  six  and  at  nine,  the  aged  master  of  the  house,  still  physically  sound  were  it  not  for 
his  blindness,  turns  it  on  with  a  'Sacred  intent.  His  patriotism  is  sublimely  sincere,  for  he 
blessed  the  choice  of  his  two  fine  sons  as  flying  fighters  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  of  his  four 
daughters,  who  are  nursing  in  the  hospitals  of  a  London  that  has  known  no  twenty-four  hour 
freedom  for  many  days  from  the  shattering  or  burning  death  so  evilly  rained  upon  her.  Really 
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sacred  is  his  intent,  for  the  father  soul  of  him 
goes  out  to  his  boys  and  girls  ;  it  will  be  rejoicing 
and  sorrowing  with  every  other  truly  parental 
heart  at  the  enduring  courage  and  the  surely 
great  suffering. 

Because  of  the  blindness  that  age  has  brought 
upon  him,  he  can  no  longer  be  of  the  same 
robust  service  about  the  farm  lands  or  along  the 
shore  as  heretofore.  He  is  a  help  in  the  house 
in  minding  his  grandchildren  ;  children  of  the 
one  son  remaining  to  him  to  carry  on  the  farm. 

In  response  to  his  yearning  entreaty  to  be  of 
telling  service  in  this  great  crisis  when  all 
worthy  folk  give  to  the  limit  of  their  courage, 
Heaven  set  him  a  task  that  he  could  do  better 
in  the  absolute  seclusion  of  his  darkness  than 
in  the  days  of  his  full  faculties.  Daily  he  retires 
to  his  calling  in  the  long  hours  between  the  one 
and  six  o’clock  broadcasts. 

When  the  weather  permits  he  will  go  to  the 
loneliness  of  the  sandhills  or  the  strand,  guiding 
himself  thither  with  that  sense  other  than  eye¬ 
sight.  The  rabbits  of  the  sandhills  no  longer  run 
to  burrow  at  his  comings,  and  the  sea  fowl  do 
not  screech  away  in  flight.  In  such  august 
places,  with  no  eccentricities  of  posture  or  voice, 
he  will  quietly  pray  and  plead  for  the  help  of 
God  for  his  own  dear  brave  ones,  and  for  all 
those  who  are  so  justly  striving  and  cruelly 
enduring  in  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  or  their 
homes,  so  that  coming  generations  of  the 
assaulted  nations  may  believe  in  God  and  serve 
Him  in  accordance  with  the  Inspired  Word — and 
to  believe  in  themselves  and  to  govern  them¬ 
selves. 

He  feels  that  the  souls  of  all  unspoiled  peoples 
must  actuate  and  respond  as  those  of  his 
children  or  that  of  himself.  And,  in  awed 
humility  before  his  Maker,  he  knows  that  he  is 
right. 

And  when  the  weather  will  not  allow  of  the 
solitude  of  the  sandhills  or  shore,  he  will  go  to 
his  bedroom  at  the  west  gable  of  the  house. 

It  is  on  this  fine  afternoon  near  the  end  of 
September  that  I  reverently  listen  to  his 
receding  steps,  as  he  makes  his  slow  way  along 
the  track  across  the  treeless,  salty  fields  to  the 
solitude  of  the  sandhills.  It  is  only  the  solitude 
bereft  of  human  witness  which  he  desires  for  his 
soul-consoling  pleading  and  communing  with 
God. 

And  those  of  us  of  God-serving  desire  who, 
because  of  distance,  debarring  affliction  or 
enforced  neutrality,  are  not  permitted  to  strive 
or  suffer  or  sacrifice,  let  us  at  least  kneel  to  pray 
and  watch  with  grateful  hearts  ;  for  never  along 
the  time  of  the  world  was  a  hero-nation’s  head 
more  bloody  yet  more  unbowed  in  virtuous 
cause.  There  was  never  a  more  holy  resolve  to 
bravely  war  and  labour  and  bear.  And  let  us 


pray  that,  as  the  angels  battled  the  Evil  One 
and  his  hosts  from  their  Heaven  home,  so  too 
will  you  from  your  England  and  from  the  lands 
that  are  lost  until  you  come.  As  the  martyrs 
have  died  for  their  dear  and  sacred  beliefs,  so 
you  are  fighting,  enduring  and  dying  for  yours. 

There  has  never  been  a  vaster  or  more  infernal 
design  by  barbarian,  or  heretic  or  fanatic,  to 
pain  and  burn  a  nation  of  people  at  the  stake  ; 
and  that  stake  upon  their  very  hearths — all  the 
people,  the  babes  that  are  nigh  come  and  have 
just  come,  the  children  in  their  innocence  and 
growth.  And  you,  too,  noble  adults,  in  your 
health  and  sickness,  you  are  taking  the  torture 
without  flinching  or  whimpering.  You  renounce 
not  a  word  of  your  loved  doctrine.  You  only 
cry  Hail !  to  your  God  and  to  His  Commands. 
And  in  the  innermost  soul  of  everyone  of  you, 
you  know  that  the  defence  of  your  Homeland 
and  Empire,  and  of  all  the  countries  who  love 
and  honour  as  you  do,  is  His  Will. 

Those  of  us  afar  from  the  hallowed  spot  of 
your  strivings  and  sufferings,  humtly  fall  to  our 
knees  among  the  awed  congregation  of  demo¬ 
cracies  in  the  nave  and  aisles  and  transepts  of 
your  revered  fane  to  watch  and  pray  for  the 
singmg  of  the  “  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra 
Pax,  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis!”  in  the  sublime 
service  proceeding  within  the  sanctuary  of 
venerable  England. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Blind  Telephonists. 

Sir, — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  in  the  September  New  Beacon  on 
“  A  Blind  Telephonist  p>n  War  Service.”  I 
have  often  thought  how  suitable  telephone 
work  could  be  for  blind  people  and  wondered 
why  there  w'ere  not  more  of  them  in  it. 

As  one  who  has  been  for  many  years  in  close 
touch  with  the  “  dim  ”  world  I  know  the 
scarcity  of  trades  for  these  of  goed  education 
who  want  something  with  more  mental  bite  in  it 
than  making  baskets  or  machine  knitting. 
Surely  telephony  is  the  very  thing. 

I  hope  Mr.  McGarry’s  advice  will  be  taken 
advantage  of  without  delay  and  the  necessary 
training  got  under  way.  Now  is  the  time,  as 
he  says,  when  blind  telephonists  could  release 
sighted  operators  for  other  war  work  and  thus 
could  genuinely  feel  that  they  were  serving 
their  country,  which  I  know  they  all  want  to  do 
as  much  as  anyone  else. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  G.  Chalmers. 

Rowing  Coach,  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind, 
London. 
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HOME  NEWS 


Lord  Nuffield’s  Gift  to  Aid  War-Blinded.— 

Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  has  sent 
the  following  letter  to  the  Press :  “  Lord 

Nuffield,  who  has  always  been  a  most  generous 
friend  of  the  blind,  has  just  sent  me  a  cheque 
for  £10,000  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  used 
to  help  those  who  become  blind  or  their 
dependants. 

“  Serious  injuries  to  the  eyes  must  occur 
daily  in  the  bombed  areas,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  many  instances  they  will  lead  to  permanent 
blindness.  May  I  beg  you  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
of  which  I  am  Chairman,  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  societies  for  the  blind  and  the  respon¬ 
sible  local  authorities  throughout  the  country, 
has  a  plan  laid  down  for  assisting  blind  civilians 
in  all  possible  ways  ? 

“  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  if  your  readers 
will  let  me  have  at  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.i,  particulars  of  any  men,  women  or  children 
whose  sight  has  been  injured  during  the  air 
raids,  so  that  they  can  immediately  be  brought 
within  the  scheme  of  assistance.” 

Prime  Minister’s  Speech  for  the  Blind. — Mr. 

Winston  Churchill’s  stirring  speech  broadcast  on 
the  14th  July  has  now  been  recorded  on  two 
records  under  the  title  The  War  oflhe  Unknown 
Warriors.  Mr.  Alexander  Duckham  has  gener¬ 
ously  presented  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  with  ten  copies  of  these  records.  Three 
are  going  to  the  Institute’s  Homes  and  seven 
will  be  circulated  by  the  Talking  Book  Library. 
Members  of  the  Library  who  wish  to  hear  these 
records  can  borrow  them  in  addition  to  any  other 
books  they  may  have,  by  notifying  the 
Secretary-Librarian . 

A  Poster  of  Patriotic  Purpose. — The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  issued  a  small  poster 
bearing  the  following  quotation  from  the  Prime 
Minister’s  speech  of  nth  September,  1940 : 
“  Every  man — and  woman— will  therefore  pre¬ 
pare  himself  to  do  his  duty,  whatever  it  may  be, 
with  special  pride  and  care  ...  It  is  with  devout 
but  sure  confidence  that  I  say  ‘  Let  Gcd  Defend 
the  Right.’  ”  The  message  is  attractively 
printed  beneath  an  heraldic  lion  in  red,  and 
copies  can  be  obtained  by  societies  for  the  blind 
at  id.  each,  plus  postage,  and  by  the  general 
public  at  3d.  each,  post  free.  The  same  wording 
and  design  is  available  in  postcard  form  at  |d. 
each,  plus  postage  (price  to  the  general  public, 
8  for  is.). 


This  poster  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  which  the 
purpose  is  to  convey  to  the  public  the  idea  that 
the  blind  are  playing  their  full  part  in  the  life 
of  the  community  at  the  present  time. 

A  London  Institution  for  the  Blind  Bombed 
Twice. — One  of  the  institutions  for  the  Blind  to 
suffer  as  a  result  of  enemy  action  is  the  In¬ 
corporated  Association  for  Promoting  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  London,  W.i.  One  of  its 
buildings  was  recently  badly  damaged  by  blast 
from  a  bomb  of  heavy  calibre,  and  a  few  days 
later  further  damage  was  caused  by  fire  from  a 
salvo  of  incendiary  bombs. 

The  timely  work  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade 
prevented  what  might  have  been  a  much  more 
serious  loss. 

These  two  attacks  on  the  building  occurred  at 
night,  and  fortunately  there  were  no  casualties. 
Work  in  certain  departments  has  been  suspended 
temporarily,  but  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  blind  to  resume  their  work  elsewhere  as 
scon  as  possible. 

The  Blind  Bombed  in  Sussex  Town. — Last 
month  a  bomb  dropped  on  the  home  of  blind 
Londoners  at  a  Sussex  coast  town. 

Temporary  quarters  were  found  for  them  in 
the  local  Masonic  Hall,  after  they  had  been 
rescued  by  the  staff  under  the  Matron  and 
A.R.P.  workers. 

One  bomb  had  exploded  as  it  hit  the  roof  of 
the  house  and  it  penetrated  to  the  first  floor. 
Beams  crashed  on  to  the  beds  in  a  dormitory, 
and  ceilings  and  brickwork  wrecked  workrooms 
and  living  quarters. 

One  of  those  working  until  the  last  person 
had  been  released  was  19-year-old  Marjorie,  the 
“  baby  ”  of  the  blind  evacuees.  Yesterday  she 
was  in  bed  with  an  injured  ankle,  waited  on  by 
those  she  had  helped  to  rescue.  Another  blind 
woman  had  a  broken  wrist. 

“  Hitler’ll  never  get  us  that  way,”  said  one 
of  them. 

Care  of  War-blinded  Civilians  in  Scotland. — 

Proposals  for  clcse  co-operation  between  the 
voluntary  organisations  for  blind  welfare  and  the 
emergency  hospitals  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Fraser,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health 
for  Scotland,  to  a  deputation  received  in 
Edinburgh  on  Thursday,  12th  September,  from 
the  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  the  Scottish  Home  Teachers’ 
Association,  and  the  Scottish  branch  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
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The  deputation  put  forward  proposals  for 
collaboration  with  the  Department  and  Scottish 
local  authorities  in  the  education,  employment, 
home  teaching  and  general  after-care  of  civilians 
blinded  as  a  result  of  the  War. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  deputation  should 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Department  a 
detailed  scheme  of  welfare  services  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  voluntary  agencies  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Scottish  local  authorities. 

St.  Dunstan’s  to  take  Blinded  Professional 
Firemen. — The  facilities  of  St.  Dunstan’s  for  the 
care  of  blinded  members  of  the  fighting  services 
have  been  extended  to  any  permanent  whole¬ 
time  members  of  regular  fire  brigades,  i.e., 
professional  firemen,  who  may  be  blinded  as  a 
result  of  enemy  action.  This  will  enable  blinded 
firemen  on  the  termination  of  their  hospital 
treatment  to  avail  themselves,  if  they  so  desire, 
of  the  facilities  provided  by  St.  Dunstan’s, 
instead  of  the  corresponding  facilities  provided 
by  the  local  authorities  and  voluntary  agencies 
for  the  blind. 

Belfast  Blind  Persons  and  Bonuses. — At  a 

meeting  of  Belfast  Corporation  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee  the  following  resolution,  passed 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
August  20th  and  sent  back  by  the  Council  for 
reconsideration,  was  proposed  by  Alderman 
Midgley  and  seconded  by  Councillor  Hopkins  : 
“  That  grants  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
in  respect  of  unemployment  and  dependants’ 
allowances  since  September  3rd,  1939,  be 
treated  as  war  bonuses  and  disregarded  during 
the  present  emergency  when  assessing  the  incomes 
of  blind  persons  employed  in  the  Workshops  for 
the  Industrious  Blind,  and  that  the  conditions 
governing  the  assessment  of  incomes  be  varied 
accordingly,  this  variation  to  take  effect  from 
August  23rd,  1940.”  The  motion  was  defeated 
ty  four  votes  to  three. 

Evacuation  of  Blind  Children  to  Canada. — In 

the  New  Beacon,  15th  July,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  had 
offered  to  receive  blind  children  from  England 
and  care  for  them  during  the  war.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Heggie,  of  the  Montreal 
Associaticn,  said  that  the  offer  was  being  placed 
before  the  Canadian  Federal  Government,  and 
a  further  communication  from  Mr.  Heggie  states 
that  the  Federal  Government  sees  no  reason 
why,  if  the  scheme  is  proceeded  with,  blind 
children  should  not  be  accorded  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  other  children,  subject  to 
there  being  definite  assurance  on  the  part  of 
some  responsible  organisation  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  and  care  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
In  replying  to  this  letter,  the  Secretary-General  of 


the  National  Institute  said  that  it  seemed  to 
remove  any  fear  of  disqualification  on  the  ground 
of  blindness  and  that  he  was  sending  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Shakespeare’s  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  hope  that  it  will  agree  that  Schools 
for  the  Blind  may  now  be  told  that  any  scheme 
for  the  evacuation  of  blind  children  to  Canada 
will  receive  approval.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  the  evacuation  of  children  overseas 
has  ceased. 

Blind  Persons’  Allowances  in  Fifeshire.- — Fife 
County  Council  at  a  meeting  in  Cupar  unanim¬ 
ously  accepted  a  motion  to  remit  to  the  Public 
Assistance  Committee  to  consider  the  desirability 
or  otherwise  of  amending  the  compassionate 
allowance  scheme  for  blind  persons  so  as  to 
provide  that  in  cases  where  an  allowance  paid 
by  the  Assistance  Board  to  any  member  of  a 
household  wa‘  increased  for  any  special  reason, 
no  deduction  should  be  made  in  respect  of  that 
increase  in  the  compassionate  allowance  paid  to 
another  member  of  the  same  household. 

Scheme  of  Medical  Treatment  for  Blind 
People. — The  Northumberland  County  Council 
have  decided  to  introduce  a  scheme  whereby 
indigent  blind  persons  and  their  dependants  may 
obtain  medical  treatment.  Under  this,  medical 
practitioners  who  are  willing  to  attend  blind 
persons  not  eligible  for  treatment  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Acts,  and  unable  to 
pay  the  fees  of  private  practitioners,  are  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  quarter  for  all  short¬ 
term  cases,  every  case  attended  for  any  portion 
of  a  quarter  being  counted  as  chargeable  for  the 
whole  quarter.  Chronic  cases  needing  more  than 
six  months’  continuous  treatment  are  to  be  paid 
for  at  a  maximum  annual  fee  of  20s.,  and 
medicines  are  to  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  9d. 
per  bottle.  Special  drugs,  preparations  and 
dressings  supplied  by  the  doctor  will  be  dealt 
with  specially  by  the  Council.  A  mileage 
allowance  is  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  persons  living 
over  two  miles  from  the  doctor’s  surgery. 

The  scheme  applies  to  all  indigent  blind 
persons  and  their  sighted  dependants,  including 
the  sighted  dependants  of  a  blind  person  who  is 
eligible  for  treatment  under  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Acts.  The  cost  cannot  at  present  be 
accurately  estimated,  but  it  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  £200  a  year. 

Warrington  Spitfire  Fund. — The  Warrington, 
Widnes  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  closed 
their  Spitfire  Fund  on  the  21st  September, 
having  been  open  one  month.  The  magnificent 
srim  of  £14. 12s.  6d.  has  been  collected  throughout 
the  area  from  the  unemployable  blind  people, 
along  with  the  workers  and  the  staff  on  the 
Society’s  premises, 
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Incidentally  Warrington  is  well  on  its  way 
towards  the  raising  of  money  to  purchase  its 
second  Spitfire. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  approached  the 
blind  of  the  Warrington  and  Widnes  area,  the 
works  and  the  staff,  to  ascertain  if  they  would 
care  to  subscribe  towards  this  worthy  effort  of 
the  town,  and  needless  to  say  the  results  have 
far  exceeded  expectations.  The  blind  people  of 
the  Warrington  and  Widnes  area  feel  that  they 
are  among  the  first  in  helping  to  purchase  a 
Spitfire  in  defence  of  their  country. 

New  Training  Headquarters  for  Guide  Dogs. — - 

Britain’s  guide  dogs  for  the  blind  are  being 
transferred  to  new  training  headquarters,  where 
a  big  expansion  scheme  is  being  put  into  effect. 
The  new  quarters  are  at  Leamington  Spa,  where 
there  is  six  times  as  much  ground  as  at  the  old 
Home.  In  the  past  only  Alsatian  dogs  have 
been  used.  But  now  border  collies  and  golden 
retrievers  are  being  tried,  and  the  experiment 
has  been  highly  successful. 

Miss  Lilian  M.  Shrimpton,  Secretary  of  the 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association,  says  : 

“  Captain  N.  Liakhoff,our  head  instructor,  has 
now  evolved  a  speedier  method  of  teaching  blind 
people  to  use  the  dogs.  This  takes  10  to  14  days 
instead  of  three  weeks.  But  it  will  still  take 
three  months  to  train  the  dogs.  It  costs  £60 
to  complete  the  joint  training,  but  the  blind 
people  only  contribute  what  they  can  afford.” 

Proficiency  Certificate  for  War  Workers. — 

The  first  Braille  course,  held  at  the  National 
Institute,  for  War  Workers  for  the  Blind  is 
almost  completed.  Many  of  the  new  students 
are  taking  proficiency  tests  in  order  to  gain  a 
a  Certificate.  This  Certificate  is  for  Braille, 
Moon,  and  the  Deaf-Blind  Alphabet,  and  the 
National  Institute  hopes  that  local  societies 
running  courses  in  these  subjects  will  likewise 
award  the  Certificate  to  proficient  students. 
Voluntary  helpers  and  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  staff  are  prepared  to  correct  and 
assess  the  results  of  the  tests  given  in  different 
areas  at  the  request  of  local  societies. 

A  Sad  Loss.— Workers  for  the  blind  every¬ 
where  will  wish  to  offer  their  deepest  sympathies 
to  Mr.  S.  Jackson,  Secretary  and  Manager  of 
the  Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Following  the  bombing  of  the 
Institution’s  premises,  Mr.  Jackson  has  had 
a  great  personal  loss — the  death  of  his  wife  as 
the  result  of  a  motor  car  accident.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  were  struck  from  behind  by  a  car 
which  mounted  the  pavement,  and  Miss  Culli- 
more,  the  Supervisor  of  the  Knitting  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  was  walking  with  them,  received 
serious  leg  injuries. 


Stage  Star  in  Blind  Film. — A  new  film,  the 
seventh  in  a  series  issued  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  will  soon  be  released.  It 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Michael  Redgrave,  the 
stage  and  film  star,  and  shows  the  after-care  and 
opportunities  available  to  those  who  lose  their 
sight,  whether  in  childhood  or  old  age. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — - 

Miss  Ethel  Ruth  Boon  at  a  nursing  home  in 
Wimbledon  after  a  serious  illness.  For  twenty- 
three  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Music  Department  at  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  retiring  in  1939.  She  received 
her  musical  training  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
confidence,  one  of  the  greatest  aims  of  the 
College,  in  her  found  an  apt  pupil.  Grit  and  a 
marvellous  determination  in  overcoming  her 
handicap  won  for  her  respect  and  admiration 
from  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

R.  L.  Robins,  of  Swindon,  after  an  accident  in 
the  black-out.  President  of  the  Swindon 
Branch  of  the  Wiltshire  County  Association 
for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,  he  was  one  of  the  best 
known  workers  for  the  blind.  Blindness  came 
to  him  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  he  overcame  it 
and  rendered  long  and  loyal  service  to  his 
sightless  fellows.  Owing  to  his  efforts  there 
came  into  being  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Local  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Association,  and  for 
many  years  he  made  a  point  of  getting  into 
touch  personally  with  all  who  became  blind  so 
that  he  might  be  in  a  better  position  to  ease 
their  burden. 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  aged  85.  An  internationally  known 
ophthalmologist,  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  foundation  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  1908  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
in  1929,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  policies.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology,  and  was  President  of  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  for  40  years. 

When  Dr.  Park  Lewis  was  chosen  to  receive 
the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  in  1928,  the  follow¬ 
ing  comment  was  made  by  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
General  Director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  : — 

No  other  man  in  America  has  done  more  toward 
eradication  of  the  principal  causes  of  blindness  and 
toward  the  saving  of  sight  than  Dr.  Park  Lewis  by 
his  combined  social  and  medical  contributions  to  the 
movement.  The  great  significance  of  Dr.  Lewis’s 
preventive  work  is  unknown  to  the  general  public. 
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That  is  so  because  the  prevention  of  eye  diseases  and 
accidents  which  lead  to  blindness  does  not  appear 
outwardly  as  dramatic  as  the  idea  of  “  curing  ”  some 
ill.  However,  a  large  part  of  the  steady  progress 
toward  lessening  blindness  in  the  United  States  is  due 
to  his  constant  efforts.  Dr.  Lewis  was  chairman  of 
the  first  committee  on  prevention  of  blindness  in  the 
American  Medical  Association.  More  valuable  than 
his  practice  as  one  of  the  leading  ophthalmologists  in 
the  country  have  been  his  social  contributions  to  our 
cause. 

William  Stanley  Hitchins,  at  his  residence, 
Ashcroft  Tower,  Burnham,  Bucks,  aged  70.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  London  Association  for  the  Blind  in  1918, 
becoming  its  Vice-Chairman  in  1929,  Chairman 
in  1932  and  President  one  year  later.  He  was 
also  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  and  his  other  chari¬ 
table  activities  included  the  Chairmanship  for 
several  years  of  the  Kensington  Branch  of  the 
Navy  League. 

Mr.  Hitchins  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  admitted  a  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court 


in  1898,  obtaining  a  second  place  in  First  Class 
Honours  and  being  awarded  the  Clement’s  Inn 
Prize.  Two  years  later  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Capron  &  Co.,  solicitors,  which 
was  founded  in  1786  and  has  had  unbroken 
residence  and  continuity  at  7,  Savile  Place 
since  1810.  Among  various  appointments  held, 
Mr.  Hitchins  was  Clerk  to  the  Justices  for  the 
Hanover  Square  Division  of  the  County  of 
London  and  High  Constable  to  this  Division  for 
the  purposes  of  licensing.  He  was  also  a  Director 
of  Peter  Robinson,  Ltd.,  and  of  the  British  Law 
Insurance  Company,  being  appointed  a  Life 
Director  in  1918.  During  the  last  war  he  was  an 
Honorary  Platoon  Commander  of  the  City  of 
London  National  Guard  and  a  Member  of  the 
Special  Constabulary,  being  appointed  a  Sub- 
Inspector  in  1923  after  receiving  the  Long 
Service  Medal.  He  was  also  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Solicitors’  War  Memorial  Fund. 

A  Memorial  Service  was  held  at  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Notting  Hill,  London,  on  September  4th. 


TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY  TO  BLIND 

CHILDREN 

By  Dr.  R.  LISSA  U 
(< Concluded ) 


WE  have  already  said  that 

the  two  means  which  the 
teacher  of  geography  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  can  use 
are  maps  and  the  reading  or 
telling  of  stories.  We  have 
now  to  investigate  this 
second  means  more  closely. 
Though  one  must  admit  that  almost  any  story 
about  a  foreign  country  will  have  some  didactic 
effect,  we  must  economise  because  of  lack  of 
time.  We  should  only  use  such  stories  that 
have  a  close  relation  to  those  geographical  facts 
with  which  the  children  are  either  acquainted,  or 
are  going  to  be  acquainted,  and  to  adapt  these 
stories  so  that  they  deal  with  things  which  the 
blind  pupil  can  appreciate.  If  we  do  not  do 
this,  we  waste  our  time  on  stories  which  please 
the  children  very  much  during  the  lesson,  but 
which  leave  no  traces  within  their  memories. 

While  it  should  be  the  work  of  the  individual 
teacher  to  decide  what  facts  he  thinks  relevant 
enough  to  devote  more  time  to  them,  we  can 
make  here  a  few  more  general  suggestions  as  to 
the  adaptation  of  these  stories.  We  must 
further  realise  clearly  that  though  the  story  in 
itself  is  usually  too  vague  to  form  the  basis  of 
geographical  instruction,  we  can  never  (even 


with  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  best  relief 
maps)  do  without  oral  instruction  in  the  form 
of  short  stories  or  sketches  which  appeal  to  the 
emotions  of  the  children.  We  must  strike  a 
balance  between  the  telling  of  stories  which, 
alone,  would  mean  for  the  children  mere  vague 
dreaming,  and  the  working  on  relief  maps,  etc., 
which  alone,  would  eventually  become  boring. 
To  balance  these  two  extremes  will  be  the 
supreme  task  of  the  teacher. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  thing  when 
telling  stories  is  that  one  should  use  to  the  full 
what  I  call  the  medium  of  man.  Blind  children 
will  hardly  be  able  to  feel  strong  emotions  about 
geographical  facts  in  themselves.  But  if  we 
describe  how  the  same  facts  influence  man  and 
his  life,  the  children  will  be  able  to  feel  with  him. 
Suppose  we  are  teaching  London  children  about 
Scotland.  We  give  them  all  the  facts  and  data 
that  are  necessary,  and  get  them  to  make  clay 
models  and  study  maps.  But  all  this  knowledge 
will  have  only  a  very  limited  meaning  for  them, 
unless  they  come  to  understand  how  different 
the  life  of  a  child  in,  say,  Aberdeenshire,  is  from 
their  own  lives,  and  that  it  is  the  geographical 
realities  which  bring  this  difference  about. 
Further,  it  is  no  use  spending  time  in  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  difference  between  limestone 
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country  and  granite  country,  unless  we  show 
at  the  same  time  the  difference  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  water  caused  by  the  geological  variations, 
and  the  two  kinds  of  vegetation  caused  by  the 
different  distribution  of  water  ;  how  the  two 
kinds  of  vegetation,  in  their  turn,  determine 
different  kinds  of  agriculture,  different  forms  of 
pasture,  of  human  settlements,  in  short  of  all 
human  activities  in  the  respective  areas. 

The  second  point  one  should  be  aware  of  when 
telling  geographical  stories  to  blind  children  I 
call  the  factor  of  movement.  People  with  sight 
will  always  be  inclined  to  summarise  their 
impressions  of  a  landscape  in  a  picture,  as  it 
were  :  they  will  describe  the  view  from  a  hill, 
they  will  round  up  their  experiences  in  a  simile, 
and  so  on.  Here  the  blind  child  can  scarcely 
follow.  We  must  present  him  not  with  one 
grand  picture,  but  with  detail  after  detail ; 
we  may  therefore  couch  our  narration  in  the 
description  of  a  journey,  for  example.  Another 
way  is  to  describe  a  landscape  not  as  it  presents 
itself  to-day,  but  as  the  result  of  geological 
development  and  human  cultivation.  For  it  is 
much  easier  for  a  blind  child  to  realise  a  process 
in  time,  and  its  consequences,  than  a  sum  of 
static  data. 

As  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  find  many  stories 
presented  in  this  way  which  are  at  the  same 
time  related  to  the  geographical  facts  which 
the  teacher  thinks  necessary,  we  have  frequently 
to  adapt  stories  or  concoct  them  ourselves.  I 
shall  add  such  a  description  though  it  will  not 
be  adequate  because  of  the  limitation  of  space. 
I  shall  deliberately  choose  a  region  which  most 
of  my  readers  probably  do  not  know,  as  they 
thus  will  be  able  to  judge  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  way  of  presentation. 
I  shall  try  to  describe  the  stretch  of  country 
which  is  situated  between  the  Alps  in  the  south 
and  the  Danube  in  the  north  ;  it  is  widest  in 
the  west  and  narrows  towards  the  east  ;  the 
towns  of  Munich  and  Linz  are  situated  in  it. 
I  shall  omit  all  references  to  map  reading  and 
only  give  some  hints  about  the  oral  description. 

We  describe  first  how  in  the  Ice  Age  the 
glaciers  of  the  Alps  pushed  on  towards  the  plain 
in  the  north,  and  brought  with  them  rocks, 
pebbles,  and  sand  from  the  mountains  ;  how 
later  the  glaciers  withdrew  but  the  plain 
remained  covered  with  barren  rocks  ;  how  the 
melting  waters  of  the  glaciers  came  down, 
often  following  the  traces  of  the  old  glaciers, 
and  dug  their  course  into  the  plain,  thereby 
forming  it  ;  how  the  glaciers  had  formed  basins 
and  stone  barriers,  which  created  now  lakes, 
now  swamps  and  fens.  Turning  to  historic 
times  we  tell  how  colonists  from  the  west, 
in  search  of  new  land,  settled  here,  and  through 
centuries  of  hard  work,  cultivated  the  stony 


soil  on  which  formerly  only  pines  had  grown 
And  then  we  tell  of  a  hot  summer  day  on  which 
we  stroll  along  one  of  the  roads  which  stretch 
from  east  to  west  ;  on  both  sides  it  is  fringed 
with  trees.  But  soon  we  turn  to  a  bypath 
which  leads  us  along  between  fields  full  of  corn, 
clover,  and  potatoes  ;  we  rarely  meet  people 
on  the  path,  but  many  are  busy  on  the  fields 
(description  of  their  work)  ;  occasionally  we 
meet  a  lonely  farm  house  built  of  the  stones  with 
which  the  soil  abounds,  but  most  people  prefer 
to  group  their  houses  in  small  villages,  where 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  water.  Now,  we  come 
to  a  river,  and  must  turn  back  to  the  main  road, 
because  there  we  find  a  bridge.  It  is  a  rather 
long  bridge,  though  the  river  itself  is  narrow, 
running  through  the  middle  of  a  large  bed  full 
of  stones  on  both  sides  ;  but  from  the  many 
stones,  the  length  of  the  bridge,  and  the  loamy 
banks,  covered  with  willows,  we  can  easily 
imagine  how  much  it  may  swell  in  the  spring  or 
after  great  rains.  On  the  other  bank  of  the  river 
the  road  goes  slowly  uphill  till  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  small  wood.  How  pleasant  a  rest  would  be 
in  its  cool  shade  ;  but  unfortunately,  there  is  no 
drinking  water  there,  to  satisfy  our  thirst.  So 
we  go  on  to  the  next  village  ;  there  we  must  find 
what  we  need.  In  half  an  hour  we  have  arrived. 
There  are  small  gardens  in  front  of  the  large, 
handsome  houses,  old  trees,  all  that  seems  to 
indicate  age  and  prosperity.  We  enter  one  of  the 
first  houses  ;  in  the  middle  of  a  wide,  square 
courtyard  we  find  the  well,  and  though  its  sub¬ 
soil  water  does  not  taste  very  nice,  it  quenches 
our  burning  thirst. 

We  may  summarise  the  contents  of  this  essay 
as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  blind  child  possesses  only  a  very  small 
number  of  conceptions  which  could  be  used  for 
the  teaching  of  geography.  We  have  therefore 
first  to  work  out  with  him  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  geography  ; 

(2)  Only  relief  maps,  or  maps  which  are  made 
like  relief  maps,  are  adequate  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  have  to  be  used  carefully. 

(3)  The  blind  child  is  able  fully  to  understand 
the  peculiar  character  of  a  geographical  region. 
But  we  must 

(a)  Try  to  understand  the  landscape  from 
its  geological  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  ; 

(b)  Build  a  living  unity  out  of  many 
details,  and 

(c)  Always  make  man  and  his  life  the 
centre  of  interest. 

(4)  We  must  always  try  to  enlarge  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  pupils  by  stressing  the  relevant 
facts  and  by  intensive  work  on  clay  models  and 
relief  maps.  At  the  same  time  we  must  appeal 
to  their  emotion  and  powers  of  imagination. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Badges  for  Blind  Comforts  Workers.— Four 
members  of  the  Hucknall  (Notts)  Blind  Social 
Centre  are  to  be  presented  with  badges  by  the 
W.V.S.  in  recognition  of  the  remarkable  efforts 
they  are  making  for  the  comforts  scheme  for 
local  service  men. 

They  are  Mrs.  Grantham,  of  Orchard  Street, 
who  has  knitted  no  fewer  than  61  pairs  of 
socks  ;  Miss  Gladys  Arledge,  who  has  knitted 
socks  and  pullovers ;  Mrs.  Bandy  and  Miss 
Osborne,  who  have  knitted  scarves. 

The  Centre  has  been  so  active  in  the  cause 
of  serving  men  that  more  than  100  pairs  of 
socks  have  been  given,  in  addition  to  pullovers, 
etc.  The  wool  is  supplied  by  the  Free  Parcels 
Fund  and  from  other  sources,  and  the  com¬ 
pleted  goods  are  beautifully  made. 

Worcester  College  Chess  Players  in  County 
Championship  Team  . — Worcestershire  has  been 
placed  fifth  in  the  Counties  and  District  Corre¬ 
spondence  Chess  Championship,  1940,  in  which 
26  Counties  took  part,  and  included  in  the  team 
of  20  were  five  players  now  or  previously  at 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind.  These  were 
R.  W.  Bonham,  who  acted  as  Conductor  for 
Worcestershire,  T.  H.  Tylor,  H.  W.  Gamble, 
P.  W.  R.  Summerson,  and  J.  O.  Jenkins. 

Blind  Managing  Director  of  New  Business. — 

Mr.  George  R.  Morley,  who  is  blind,  is  the  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  a  new  business  venture,  G.  R. 
Morley  Drapery  (1940),  Ltd.,  of  404,  Holloway 
Road,  N.7,  which  was  inaugurated  last  month 
at  a  luncheon  held  at  Beale’s  Restaurant, 
Holborn.  The  new  firm  supplies  drapery, 
furniture,  etc.,  on  the  hire-purchase  system. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Morley  has  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  political  and  social  life 
of  North  Islington.  To  the  Islington  Gazette  he 
said  :  “I  am  proud  to  have  started  this  business 
in  the  great  borough  of  Islington.  The  difficulties 
I  have  had  to  surmount  have  been  what  Jack 
Warner  would  call  a  ‘  real  meal,’  but  as  regards 
the  business  I  am  confident  that  I  will  definitely 
attain  success  by  carrying  out  my  principles  of 
quality  and  price.” 

Blind  Girl’s  Musical  Successes.— Miss  Kathleen 
Jones,  a  twenty-years-old  blind  Weston-super- 
Mare  girl,  has  gained  successes  in  recent  musical 
examinations.  She  has  passed  examination  for 
the  A.T.C.L.  and  L.T.C.L.  with  distinction  in 
harmony,  rudiments  and  theory. 

Miss  Jones  has  been  blind  since  she  was  six 
weeks  old.  When  she  became  fourteen  years  of 
age  she  went  to  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
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Henleaze,  Bristol.  She  soon  mastered  Braille 
and  began  her  study  of  music  which  has  become 
one  of  her  major  interests.  In  addition  to 
playing  the  piano,  she  plays  the  three-manual 
organ  and  she  hopes,  in  the  future,  to  make  music 
teaching  her  profession. 

A  Remarkable  Knitting  Feat. — Since  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  Miss  Ellen  Ollier,  60  years  old, 
has  knitted  10  woollen  blankets  for  the  troops 
and  25  woollen  scarves  despite  the  fact  that  she 
is  bedridden  and  can  only  use  one  arm.  In  each 
whole  blanket  there  are  approximately  150,000 
stitches.  Miss  Ollier  is  a  native  of  Crewe,  living  in 
the  Stacksteads  district.  She  is  very  medest 
about  her  remarkable  achievement  and  gives 
much  of  the  credit  to  the  Rossendale  Society  for 
Visiting  and  Instructing  the  Blind,  who  supply 
her  with  wool. 

Worcester  Examination  Results. — Worcester 
College  School  Certificate  results,  July 
Examination,  are:  Hans  Cohn,  pass,  2  credits; 
Peter  Edwards,  pass ;  William  Stafford,  pass, 
6  credits  ;  Ian  Thomas,  pass,  5  credits ;  A. 
Lander,  pass  ;  J.  W.  Sealby,  pass. 

Diploma  in  Elocution. — Mr.  E.  Lewis  Jones, 
M.A.,  A.R.C.O.,  blind  lecturer  in  voice  pro¬ 
duction  at  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  was 
successful  at  a  recent  examination  in  London  in 
obtaining  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  Elocution. 

A  Voluntary  Blind  “  Raid  Listener.” — A  self- 
appointed  blind  “  warden  ” — Mr.  Edward 
Wright,  32,  Foxland  Avenue — has  a  niche  in 
Swinton’s  A.R.P.  organisation,  though  it  is  an 
unofficial  one. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  is  47,  usually  remains  out 
until  2  a.m.  or  3  a.m.  listening  for  the  menacing 
hum  of  enemy  planes,  which,  he  says,  he  can 
readily  recognise.  Whether  or  not  the  sirens 
have  sounded,  he  warns  the  residents  in  the 
avenue  when  he  thinks  danger  is  near.  When 
he  thinks  it  is  all  clear  he  gives  them  the  tip. 

His  services  are  greatly  appreciated  by 
neighbours. 

Mr.  Wright  has  “  dug  for  victory  ”  with 
conspicuous  success.  His  garden  contains  a 
splendid  crop  of  vegetables. 

In  addition  to  erecting  his  own  air  raid  shelter, 
he  has  installed  electric  light  and  heating  in  it. 

A  Young  Blind  Poet.— The  poems  of  James 
Bell,  19  years  old,  of  Newbiggin,  who  has  been 
blind  from  birth,  are  the  subject  of  a  half¬ 
column  article  in  the  Morpeth  Herald.  He  is  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  but  is  temporarily  at  home.  “  James 
Bell,”  says  the  writer,”  is  blind,  but  he  can  see 
better  than  most,  for  his  imagination  gives  him 
sight — imagination  coupled  with  a  catholic 
taste  in  literature,  for  he  reads  widely  in  Braille.” 
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BLIND  WELFARE  IN  THE  NEW  AGE 


ONE  need  not  be  a  deep  thinker  to  recognise  that  the  present  days  of 
disruption  are  the  end  of  an  age.  Whether  the  new  age  will  be  better  or 
i  worse  no  one  knows,  but  we  do  know  that  there  can  be  no  return  to  the 
I  normal  current  of  pre-1939  life,  and  men  and  women  of  goodwill  must  strive 
"  now  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  age  for  which  they  hope.  This  by  no  means 
implies  that  nothing  of  the  pre-war  world  will  live  in  the  post-war  world  ; 
such  an  implication  would  mean  the  destruction  of  civilization.  It  may 
indeed  be  claimed  that  the  more  we  hold  fast  in  the  days  to  come  to  the  things  which  were 
good  in  the  days  gone  by,  the  more  solid  and  sound  will  be  the  structure  of  the  future.  But 
in  the  present  days  when  all  society  and  every  social  condition  is  in  a  fluid  state,  good  ships 
cannot  merely  ride  at  anchor  ;  they  must  trim  their  sails  and  tack  betimes  for  the  rough 
passage,  to  prove  their  sea-worthiness  for  the  voyage  beyond. 

To  come  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  what  of  the  good  ship  Blind  Welfare  ?  Has 
she  overlappings  and  redundancies  and  extravagances  to  trim?  Is  her  pilotage  in  sure 
hands  ?  Is  her  course  laid  down  ? 

To  take  the  last  point  first,  the  course  of  Blind  Welfare  during  recent  years  has  been 
towards  co-operation  in  collecting  funds  and  co-ordination  of  services.  The  first  stage,  the 
Unification  of  Collections,  secured  economy  in  money-raising  efforts  and  expenditure  ;  the 
second  stage,  the  Co-ordination  Scheme,  secured  efficiency  in  control  and  administration  of 
service  ;  both  stages  have  established  and  cemented  harmonious  relationships.  But  though 
much  has  been  done,  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  future  course  of 
Blind  Welfare  must  be  towards  complete  unification  and  complete  co-ordination. 

How  soon  the  port  can  be  reached,  given  calm  waters,  depends  partly  on  the  wisdom 
and  skill  of  the  pilots  but  mainly,  perhaps,  on  whether  or  not  they  are  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  new  age  of  our  hopes.  The  well-known  weekly  review  Time  and  Tide  evokes  the  new 
world  in  a  sentence  :  “  A  world  of  kindness,  equality,  justice,  simplicity  and  fellowship,”  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  these  are  the  essential  qualities  of  the  ideal  scheme  of  Blind  Welfare 
as  of  all  other  schemes  for  assisting  the  handicapped  and  relieving  the  distressed.  It  would 
serve  no  purpose  to  search  for  the  absence  of  such  qualities  in  past  history,  but  assuredly  the 
absence  of  them  will  not  be  permitted  by  the  architects  of  the  new  age. 

Finally,  what  of  overlappings  and  redundancies  and  extravagances  ?  The  cutting  away 
of  such  excrescences  must  be  ruthless  and  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Those  responsible  for 
them  may  not  be  conscious  of  their  existence  ;  they  may  not,  indeed,  be  due  to  persons  but 
to  systems.  It  is  apparent  to-day  that  much  good  social  work  in  recent  years  has  been 
tyrannised  by  rigid  systems  which  have  evaded  their  planners.  Planned  to  suit  circumstances, 
they  have  controlled  circumstances  and  forced  them  into  their  moulds,  and  personalities  have 
become  merely  the  tools  of  bureaucracies.  No  one  knows  better  than  those  connected  with 
charitable  institutions  that  the  moment  bureaucracy  comes  through  the  door,  benevolence 
flies  out  of  the  window.  The  very  essence  of  benevolent  leadership — in  the  new  age  all 
leadership  must  be  benevolent — is  personality,  with  its  living  soul,  its  flexible  mind,  its  warm 
emotions,  the  master  and  not  the  servant  of  the  system.  Without  outstanding  personality 
there  can  be  no  effective  administration  of  any  system  which  is  created  to  serve. 

To  give  the  blind  maximum  help  at  minimum  expense  ;  to  ensure  that  the  help  given 
is  human  in  nature  and  scope  and  not  the  circumscribed  creature  of  a  mechanical  aid  ;  to 
establish  perfect  understanding  between  all  bodies  working  for  the  blind  and  between  those 
bodies  and  the  blind  themselves  ;  to  maintain  and  interpret  with  the  utmost  fidelity  the 
goodwill  of  those  with  sight  towards  those  without  sight — such  should  be  the  objects  of  Blind 
Welfare  in  the  new  age.  The  Editor. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE- VIII. 

By  BEN  PURSE 


SUFFICIENT  time  has  elapsed  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  contributory  pensions  scheme. 
The  large  number  of  people  who 
will  ultimately  be  beneficiaries  under 
the  Act  constitutes  an  important 
item  of  social  insurance  which, 
together  with  unemployment  pro¬ 
visions  and  the  more  recent  arrangements  for 
supplementing  Old  Age  Pensions,  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  the  greatest  of  its  kind  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  This  inclusive  legislation  has  all 
been  brought  into  being  within  a  period  of 
32  years,  and  for  the  most  part  at  a  time  when 
the  economic  situation  has  frequently  given 
cause  for  much  anxiety.  It  is  a  testimonial 
therefore  to  the  financial  stability  of  the  country, 
more  especially  so  in  that  some  of  these  im¬ 
portant  changes  have  been  effected  recently  and 
at  a  time  of  national  crisis. 

The  scheme  of  contributory  pensions  in  Great 
Britain  has  its  origin  in  the  Widows’,  Orphans’ 
and  Old  Age  Contributory  Pensions  Act,  1925, 
which  came  into  operation  in  January,  1926. 
The  Act  only  applies  to  Great  Britain,  but 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  have 
similar  statutes  and  have  made  reciprocal 
arrangements  with  Great  Britain.  There  have 
been  amendments  of  the  scheme  since  1925, 
and  the  present  law  is  consolidated  under  the 
Widows’,  Orphans’  and  Old  Age  Contributory 
Pensions  Act,  1936,  and  the  Widows’,  Orphans’ 
and  Old  Age  Contributory  Pensions  (Voluntary 
Contributors)  Act,  1937. 

The  scheme  applies  compulsorily  to  the 
employed  population  as  a  whole.  Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  pensions  at  age  65  for  insured  men 
and  women,  and  the  wives  of  insured  men  who 
have  already  qualified  for  their  own  pension, 
and  pensions  and  allowances  for  the  widows 
and  dependent  children  of  insured  persons.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  the  Act  of  1925,  and  in  the  light  of  sub¬ 
sequent  legislation  these  arrangements  have 
been  amended  and  will  be  dealt  with  specifically 
later.  As  a  matter  of  historical  and  statistical 
importance,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
chronological  order.  The  pensions  provided  are 
not  designed  to  afford  complete  maintenance, 
but  rather  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
thrift J^of  the  workers  in  making  provision 
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against  the  loss  of  earning  power  in  old  age  or 
the  premature  death  of  the  breadwinner.  They 
are  payable,  subject  to  the  prescribed  condi¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  means  or  nationality,  and 
pensioners  who  remove  to  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire  continue  to  be  in  receipt  of 
them. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  insurance 
under  the  Contributory  Pensions  Acts  is  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  employed  persons  aged  16  or 
over  who  are  insured  under  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act.  Persons  in  excepted  employ¬ 
ment  are  insured  for  pensions  to  the  extent  to 
which  equivalent  provision  for  widows’,  orphans’ 
and  old  age  pensions  is  not  made  under  the 
terms  of  their  employment.  Men  who  hold 
exemption  certificates  from  National  Health 
Insurance  are  compulsorily  insured  for  widows’ 
and  orphans’  pensions,  but  not  for  old  age 
pensions. 

As  will  be  shown  in  a  later  article,  the  scheme 
provides  considerably  wider  facilities  for 
voluntary  insurance  than  the  arrangements 
under  National  Health  Insurance. 

Contributions  under  the  pensions  scheme  for 
employed  contributors  are  payable  jointly  with 
those  for  health  insurance,  and  what  has  already 
been  said  about  the  latter  applies  equally  to 
pensions  contributions,  although  for  persons  in 
excepted  employments  pensions  contributions 
are  paid  in  half-yearly  lump  sums  by  the 
employers  instead  of  by  affixing  stamps  to 
cards. 

The  ordinary  rates  of  contribution  in  1926 
were  nd.  a  week  for  men,  of  which  the  employer 
and  the  worker  each  paid  one-half,  and  5|d.  a 
week  for  women,  of  which  the  employer  paid 
2|d.  and  the  worker  3d.  Again  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  standard  rates  of  contri¬ 
bution  have  been  varied  in  consequence  of  more 
recent  legislation.  . 

A  widow’s  pension  of  10s.  a  week  is  payable 
to  the  widow  of  an  insured  man,  with  additional 
allowances  for  children  under  14,  or  under  16 
if  still  at  school.  The  term  “  children  ”  includes 
illegitimate  children  living  with  the  father  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  certain  adopted 
children.  The  pension,  apart  from  any  children’s 
allowances,  ceases  if  the  widow  remarries. 

Title  to  a  widow’s  pension  always  depends 
on  the  insurance  of  her  deceased  husband. 
The  qualifying  conditions  are  that  the  husband 
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must  have  been  insured  at  the  date  of  his 
death,  and  that  104  weeks  must  have  elapsed 
and  104  contributions  have  been  paid  since  his 
entry  into  insurance.  There  is  a  further  con¬ 
dition  that  if  the  husband  has  been  insured  for 
four  years  or  more  at  the  date  of  death,  or  of 
attaining  age  65,  whichever  happens  first,  he 
must  have  had  a  yearly  average  of  at  least 
26  contributions  for  the  preceding  three  con¬ 
tribution  years.  Weeks  of  proved  sickness  or 
genuine  unemployment  count  as  contributions 
for  this  purpose.  A  period  of  ten  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  insurance  standing  to  the  credit  of  a 
man  aged  60  at  death  also  establishes  the  claim 
of  the  widow  and  her  dependent  children. 
A  widow  is  disqualified  from  receiving  a  pension 

(1)  while  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  his  wife, 

(2)  while  an  inmate  of  any  poor  law  institution 
except  while  under  medical  treatment  following 
admission  to  the  institution  for  that  purpose, 
or  (3)  while  undergoing  imprisonment  without 
the  alternative  of  a  fine. 


Orphans’  pensions  are  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d. 
a  week  for  children  under  the  age  of  14  (or  16  if 
still  at  school),  both  of  whose  parents  are  dead. 
This  pension  can  be  awarded  on  the  insurance 
of  either  parent,  and  is  payable  to  the  person 
who  has  charge  of  the  child.  The  qualifying 
conditions  are  the  same  as  for  widows’  pensions, 
being  related  to  the  insurance  of  the  father  or 
mother  as  the  case  may  be. 

As  the  conditions  governing  the  claim  to  a 
contributory  old  age  pension  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  modified  since  the  passing  of  the 
1925  Act,  it  would  only  lead  to  confusion  to  go 
into  details,  and  we  therefore  simply  propose  to 
say  here  that  the  age  of  65  specified  under  that 
Act  has  been  varied  in  the  case  of  women,  and 
other  qualifying  conditions  stipulated  in  respect 
of  men.  This  subject  will  receive  closer  atten¬ 
tion  when  we  reach  the  period  under  which 
more  recent  legislation  has  been  enacted. 

The  next  article  will  deal  in  detail  with  the 
scheme  of  voluntary  insurance. 


CYCLING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Dr.  LEO  FUCHS 

Formerly  Assistant-Director  of  the  Blindeninstitut  “  Hohe  Warte,  Vienna. 


IT  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  cycling  is  one  of  the  physical . 
exercises  in  which  the  blind  can  take 
part.  It  can  be  done  in  two  different 
ways  ;  either  on  a  tandem  or  on  an  ordinary 
bicycle.  In  the  first  case  the  blind  man  can 
naturally  only  sit  on  the  rear  seat,  where  he 
does  his  share  of  the  pedalling  and  gives  the 
traffic  signals,  while  his  sighted  companion 
actually  steers  the  machine.  In  the  second 
case  the  blind  man  and  his  companion  ride 
abreast,  each  with  a  hand  on  the  handle  bar 
of  the  other’s  machine.  In  this  manner  a 
reliable  combination  is  achieved,  which  enables 
the  blind  partner  to  follow  quickly  and  con¬ 
fidently  every  movement  of  his  companion,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  he  does  when  walking 
with  a  guide.  There  is  inevitably  in  both  cases 
a  complete  dependence  of  the  blind  partner  on 
the  sighted,  but  some  degree  of  dependence 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  the  blind  in  any 
sport.  But  in  the  case  of  cycling,  the  full  joy 
of  that  particular  means  of  locomotion  can  be 
savoured  by  the  blind  cyclist. 

The  regular  movement  of  the  pedals  appeals 
to  the  love  of  rhythm  usually  characteristic  of 


the  blind,  while  physical  agility,  presence  of 
mind  and  self-confidence  are  greatly  stimulated, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  beneficial  effects. 

In  cases  where  a  companion  is  always  avail¬ 
able,  and  in  those  where  a  companion  is  in¬ 
dispensable,  the  bicycle  or  tandem  is  also  of 
great  practical  value  to  those  of  the  blind  who, 
in  the  practice  of  their  calling,  have  to  under¬ 
take  a  large  number  of  short  journeys,  as  for 
instance  a  piano  tuner  in  country  places  or  in 
the  outlying  districts  of  big  cities.  Even  in 
cases  where  the  bus  stop  or  railway  station  is 
fairly  distant  from  the  house,  the  bicycle  offers 
a  welcome  opportunity  for  daily  exercise  to 
blind  people  who  spend  all  day  shut  up  in  work¬ 
shop  or  factory. 

To  many  of  the  blind,  recollections  of  trips  or 
protracted  tours  undertaken  with  their  friends, 
which  have  combined  exceptional  economy 
with  a  rich  experience,  find  a  place  among  their 
most  cherished  memories. 

As  a  means  of  locomotion,  the  bicycle,  on 
account  of  its  moderate  speed  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  its  surroundings,  affords 
to  the  blind  on  these  occasions  the  possibility  of 
detailed  observation  of  what  goes  on  around 
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them  in  street  and.  countryside,  similar  to  that 
which  they  have  while  walking  or  rowing.  In 
all  other  vehicles  they  are  almost  shut  off  from 
the  outside  world,  which,  particularly  on  long 
journeys  and  when  they  travel  alone,  has  a 
very  disquieting  effect. 

While  all  these  advantages  indicate  cycling  to 
be  worthy  of  special  attention  in  the  general 
physical  and  practical  vocational  training  of  the 
blind,  it  is  to  my  mind  a  particularly  opportune 
moment  at  which  to  call  attention  to  this 
particular  form  of  sport.  Cycling  comes  easily 
not  Only  to  those  of  the  blind  who  are  physically 
active  and  partially  trained,  but  it  can  also  be 
readily  mastered  by  anyone  who  has  cycled 
before  losing  his  sight.  For  this  only  a  very 
short  period  of  schooling  is  necessary. 

As  we  must  now  reckon  with  the  possibility 
of  further  war-blinded  men,  it  is  important  to 
consider  by  how  much  the  essential  psychic 
transposition  of  those  blinded  by  war  or 
accident  will  be  facilitated,  if  in  their  schooling 
to  new  life  and  vocation  a  means  is  found  to 
connect  as  closely  as  possible  the  new  life  with 
the  old. 

In  England,  where  cycling  is  so  popular,  it 
should  certainly  be  remembered  in  relation  to 
this  vital  problem. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  C.  E.  Adams  has  been  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  London  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
succession  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  Stanley 

Hitchins.  Mr.  C.  A.  Hindley  has  been 
appointed  Vice-Chairman. 

*  *  *■ 

M.  Scapini,  who  was  blinded  in  the  Great  War 
and  as  a  Deputy  became  known  as  the  spokesman 
for  French  ex-soldiers,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  French  Government  at  Vichy  to  discuss  with 
the  German  authorities  questions  on  prisoners  of 
war.  During  his  mission  he  will  have  the  rank 
and  prerogatives  of  an  Ambassador. 

*  *  * 

t  1  , 

Both  blind  from  birth,  Mr.  Ernest  Taylor, 
of  Hyde,  and  Miss  Dora  Phillips,  of  Whalley 
Range,  were  married  last  month  at  St.  Anne’s 
Church,  Denton.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  piano  tuner 
and  teacher,  and  a  skilful  musician.  He  was  at 
one  time  organist  at  St.  George’s  Church, 
Manchester,  St.  Peter’s,  Stretford,  St.  Mark’s, 
City  Road,  and  at  Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  His  bride  was  employed  as  a  knitter 
at  one  of  Henshaw’s  workshops. 
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Home 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. — Paper  short¬ 
age  and  the  need  for  economy  have  reduced  this 
Report  in  size,  but  it  is  certainly  not  k  ss  attractive 
than  usual  in  appearance,  and  the  picture  on  the 
cover,  showing  sensitive  hands  reading  a  Braille 
book,  is  particularly  pleasing.  Seven  beauti¬ 
fully  produced  full-page  photographs  under  the 
title  of  “  Seven  Ages  of  Blindness  ”  show  the 
life  of  a  blind  person  in  the  Institute’s  care.  We 
see  the  baby  in  the  Sunshine  Homes,  boys  and 
girls  at  work  and  play  at  Worcester  and  Chorley- 
woe  d  Colleges,  blind  adults  in  the  Massage 
Clinic,  the  office  and  the  book-transcribing 
department,  and  finally  a  placid  old  deaf-blind 
lady  of  93  knitting  and  listening  to  the  wireless 
with  the  help  of  an  aural  aid.  On  the  pages 
opp^  site  each  photograph  is  given  a  brief  outline 
of  the  many  activities  of  the  Institute. 

Readers  of  The  New  Beacon  are  already 
familiar  with  me  st  of  these  activities,  but  a  few 
excerpts  from  the  Report,  giving  details  of 
recent  developments,  may  be  of  interest : — 

Court  Grange  Special  School.- — Here  during  the 
year  a  Pets’  House  has  been  started,  and  is  prov¬ 
ing  of  great  delight  to  the  children,  while  it  gives 
them  valuable  first-hand  experience  of  animals. 

School  Journey  Centre. — This  was  placed  at 
the  dispc  sal  of  the  London  County  Council  when 
war  broke  out,  and  was  used  for  a  considerable 
time  by  Linden  Ledge  School  for  Blind  Boys. 
Now  owing  to  the  German  occupation  of 
Northern  France  and  dangers  of  invasion,  it  is  no 
longer  suitable,  and  the  boys  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  elsewhere. 

Worcester  College.—  Here  he  spitality  was  given 
to  45  boys  evacuated  from  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution,  and  the  experiment  proved  a  very 
happy  one. 

Students’  Library. — This  mest  important 
branch  of  the  Institute’s  work  has  continued 
undisturbed  by  war,  and  voluntary  writers  have 
added  700  volumes  to  the  Library.  The 
Department  gives  Braille  instruction  to  vol¬ 
unteers  who  have  enrolled  on  the  National 
Institute’s  Register  of  War  Workers,  and  the 
Library  officials  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
important  task  by  the  Government  of  the 
censorship  of  all  Braille  letters  and  periodicals* 

Massage  Services. — Qualified  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses  were  among  the  first  volunteers 
for  national  service  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
while  every  student  at  the  Institute’s  Massage 
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School  elected  to  remain  in  training  in  London. 
"  The  spirit  of  masseurs  and  students  alike  has 
been  beyond  praise.” 

Braille  Books  and  Periodicals. — One  of  the 
events  of  the  year  has  been  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  issue  at  sixpence  per  volume  of 
books  of  the  “  Penguin  Special  ”  type  ;  in  their 
Braille  dress  they  are  known  as  “  Pandas,”  and 
they  include  such  up-to-date  commentaries  of 
our  present  condition  as  J.  M.  Keynes’s  “  How 
to  Pay  for  the  War  ”  and  Harold  Nicolson’s 
“  Why  We  Are  At  War.”  In  addition,  the 
Institute  repre  duces  in  Braille  the  monthly 
“  World  Digest,”  which  is  also  issued  in  Panda 
format. 

Talking  Books. — Plere  the  war  has  created 
difficulties  in  production  and  circulation,  but  has 
much  increased  the  need  for  Talking  Books — - 
“  the  ideal  consolation  for  blind  evacuees  and 
refugees  and  other  blind  people  isolated  from 
social  recreations." 

Holiday  and  Residential  Homes. — All  the 
Institute’s  Homes  were  maintained  during  the 
year,  and  two  new  Homes  opened,  one  at 
Scarborough  and  another  (for  the  deaf-blind)  at 
Harrogate.  A  quotation  from  a  letter  of  a 
deaf-blind  resident  at  the  Harrogate  Home  is 
perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  place  that  the 
Home  fills  in  the  affections  of  those  who  live 
there  :  “  We  lead  as  normal  a  life  as  anyone 
else.  We  knit  for  the  troops,  read  or  write 
Braille,  chat  on  our  fingers,  romp  with  the  staff.” 

The  Institute’s  Report  is  submitted  in  draft 
to  all  members  of  its  Council  for  their  comments 
and  criticisms.  This  is  what  a  blind  member 
of  the  Council  wrote  :  "I  want  readers  of  the 
Report  who  have  their  sight  to  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  the  work  of  the  National  Institute 
robs  blindness  of  half  its  sting.” 

Manchester  and  District  Club  for  the  Blind. — - 
This  is  a  modestly  produced  little  four-leaved 
Report,  not  even  boasting  a  cover,  but  it  has 
an  air  of  gaiety  and  is  far  more  interesting  than 
many  more  impressive  documents  ;  the  officers 
of  the  Club  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
ingenuity  and  resource.  A  Sports  Day,  with 
“  a  stronger  team  than  ever,”  wrested  the 
shield  from  Leeds  on  a  day  of  glorious  weather, 
and  although  for  the  other  open-air  fixtures  of 
the  season  the  weather  is  described  as  having 
been  “  fretful  ”  it  would  evidently  take  more 
than  a  little  rain  to  damp  the  spirits  of  so 
cheerful  a  Club.  A  full  winter  programme  was 
rudely  disturbed  by  Hitler,  but  in  spite  of  set¬ 
backs  the  Club  has  managed  to  continue  many 
of  its  activities.  “  ‘  Carry  on  ’  must  be  our 
motto  for  1940  .  .  .  dark  times  may  be  ahead, 
but  if  we  stand  together  we  shall  find  a  way 
out.”  These  are  brave  words  with  which  to  end 
a  Report. 


Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind? 
Nottingham. — A  rather  interesting  innovation 
which  marks  this  Report  is  the  insertion  of  two 
pages  entitled  “  In — and  about — the  Institu¬ 
tion.”  It  consists  of  a  dozen  and  a  half  short 
paragraphs  and  sentences  setting  forth,  often  in 
a  very  few  words,  salient  facts  relating  to  the 
year’s  work.  Here  are  a  few  examples  : — 

“  The  cleanliness  of  Nottingham  streets  is  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  the  efficient  service 
given  by  blind-made  brushes.”.  .  .  “Notwith¬ 
standing  the  increase  in  the  ccst  of  provisions, 
the  Committee  continue  to  provide  dinners  for 
blind  workers  at  a  ccst  of  6d.  each.”.  .  .  . 
“  On  the  staff  of  the  Institution  is  a  blind 
shorthand-typist  capable  of  a  shorthand  speed 
of  120-140  words  per  minute.” 

These  are  the  kinds  of  facts  that  the  ordinary 
reader  wants  to  learn  and  that  he  will  read  when 
a  more  detailed  Report  may  leave  him  cold. 

Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. — A  hundred  years  ago  a  little  group 
of  deaf  and  dumb  men  and  women  gathered 
Sunday  after  Sunday  for  worship  in  a  room  in 
the  city,  and  another  little  group  of  kindly  men 
and  women  gave  shelter  to  a  number  of  deaf 
and  dumb  boys  and  girls  and  taught  them 
trades.  From  these  modest  beginnings,  one 
concentrating  on  the  spiritual  and  the  other 
on  the  physical  well-being  of  the  deaf,  sprang 
the  Association  which  this  year  celebrates  its 
centenary.  To-day  the  Royal  Association  cares 
for  more  than  six  thousand  deaf  and  blind-deaf 
men  and  women  in  London  and  some  of  the 
home  counties,  and  still  holds  to  its  first  prin¬ 
ciples — that  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  deaf  must  rest  on  spiritual  foundations. 
Services,  clubs,  home-visiting,  work-seeking  and 
the  care  of  the  deaf  in  Homes  are  all  carried  on 
under  the  guiding  principle  that  those  whom 
the  Association  helps  must,  above  all,  be  helped 
to  become  “  loyal  citizens  of  that  Kingdom 
whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,  whose  Ruler 
and  King  is  God.” 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

The  Report  is  a  particularly  interesting  one  and 
contains  much  information  on  the  work  done  by 
this  very  active  Association.  Unfortunately,  the 
war  has  been  responsible  for  curtailing  some  of 
its  most  valuable  enterprises,  and  though  this  is 
inevitable  it  is  none  the  less  disappointing.  The 
Medical  Sub-Committee  has  been  specially 
handicapped,  as  its  research  into  causation  of 
blindness,  based  on  classification  of  a  large 
number  of  certificates,  has  been  temporarily  held 
up,  and  work  on  its  film  dealing  with  Prevention 
of  Blindness  in  Industry  has  also  had  to  be 
suspended  for  the  time  being. 

The  Association  has  given  much  thought  to 
the  knotty  problems  presented  by  evacuation, 
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and  a  table  is  published  showing  that  the  number 
of  blind  persons  evacuated  in  the  later  part  of 
1939  amounted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
register,  and  by  mid- January  of  this  year  nearly 
66  per  cent,  of  those  sent  away  had  returned 
to  their  own  homes.  The  Report  states  that 
detailed  information  on  the  whole  subject  of 
evacuation  has  been  collated,  to  be  available 
“  if  and  when  necessary  ”  ;  no  doubt,  in  view 
of  recent  happenings  in  and  round  Liverpool, 
that  information  has  now  been  found  of  service. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Liverpool. — The 
Report  contains  an  interesting  account  of  its 
evacuation  scheme,  by  which  arrangements  were 
made  for  children  from  Hardman  Street  and 
Wavertree  to  be  transferred  to  Rhyl.  For¬ 
tunately  September  and  October  of  last  year 
were  splendidly  fine,  and  the  sea  and  sand  were 
a  joy  to  the  children.  Two  additional  houses 
were  taken  for  girl  trainees  and  senior  boys,  and 
the  autumn  term  proved  a  happy  time.  Though 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  children  whose 
parents  wished  it  to  return  home  for  Christmas — 
and  50  per  cent,  took  advantage  of  the  plan — • 
only  one  failed  to  come  back  when  the  new  term 
began.  Many  new  friends  have  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  school  in  its  new  surroundings, 
and  altogether  the  experiment  seems  to  have 
been  a  most  successful  one.  The  Report  is 
delightfully  illustrated. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. — The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  College  still  stands  at  450  in  spite  of 
war-time  difficulties,  and  most  of  the  main 
activities  have  been  kept  going,  including  the 
examinations  for  school  teachers,  home  teachers, 
and  craft  teachers.  The  fact  that  restricted 
travelling  and  higher  rail  fares  have  made 
meetings  of  college  members  difficult  and  in  some 
cases  impossible  has  added  to  the  importance 
of  the  college  periodical  “  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,”  which  now,  in  its  gay  blue  cover,  is 
almost  the  only  link  to  bind  a  widely  scattered 
membership.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  monthly 
issue  of  the  magazine  has  been  suspended  in 
favour  of  a  bi-monthly  publication,  just  at  a 
time  when  the  printed  word  is  of  special  value. 

Empire. 

Athlone  School  and  Workshops  for  the  Blind. — 

The  School  has  had  a  major  disaster  to  face  in 
the  past  year,  in  the  form  of  a  serious  fire  which 
completely  destroyed  one  of  its  largest  buildings  ; 
but  happily  owing  to  the  coolness  of  the  staff 
and  the  discipline  of  the  children  there  was  no 
loss  of  life.  The  structure  was  fortunately 
covered  by  insurance,  but  there  was  a  heavy 
loss  in  equipment,  material  and  completed 
basket -ware.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the 
Chairman’s  Report  that  new  buildings  on  a  new 
site  are  already  being  erected  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  blind  children  ;  they  will  comprise 
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school,  hostels,  dining  halls,  vocational  depart¬ 
ments,  library  and  recreation  rooms,  and  an 
assembly  hall. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  school  is  given, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  children  lead  happy  and 
busy  lives.  Some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls 
under  the  direction  of  the  Vice-Principal  help 
in  the  primary  department  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  (‘‘The  little  children  like  their  new 
teachers  ”),  while  another  senior  girl  holds  a 
week-day  play  class  for  the  babies.  The  older 
pupils  listen-in  each  evening  to  selected  items 
of  the  Cape  Town  wireless,  and  others  profit  by 
the  Broadcasts  to  schools.  Boys  from  the 
Diocesan  College,  Rondebosch,  visit  the  school 
once  a  week  to  give  coaching  in  games. 

Calcutta  Blind  School. — The  number  of  effi¬ 
cient  schools  for  the  blind  in  India  is  pitifully 
inadequate  to  cope  with  its  great  numbers  of 
blind  children  ;  among  the  few,  however,  the 
Calcutta  Blind  School  is  one  of  the  most  notable. 
It  was  founded  nearly  50  years  ago  by  Mr.  Lai 
Bihari  Shah,  whose  son,  Mr.  A.  K.  Shah,  is  to-day 
its  highly  respected  Principal,  and  whose  grand¬ 
son,  Mr.  Amal  Shah,  is  even  now  studying 
methods  of  blind  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  Report  records  that  during  the  year  about 
100  children  have  been  on  the  school  roll,  and 
although  the  first  concern  is  to  give  them 
primary  education,  three  of  the  pupils  (one  a 
girl)  matriculated  in  the  First  Division.  Forty 
pupils  have  been  given  instruction  in  basketry 
and  music,  and  one  of  the  latter  received  the 
Challenge  Trophy  at  an  All-Bengal  Music 
Conference.  Gardening,  scouting,  hiking,  visits 
to  Museums  and  places  of  interest,  a  debating 
Society  and  indoor  games  have  all  had  their 
place  in  out-of-school  activities. 

Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Institution. — It  is  en¬ 
couraging  in  war  time  to  read  a  Report  whose 
opening  paragraphs  record  maintenance  and 
even  extension,  and  describe  1939  as  a  “  year 
of  record  help  to  the  adult  blind  throughout  New 
South  Wales.” 

Among  outstanding  events  of  the  year  have 
been  the  extension  of  the  Home  for  Blind 
Women,  the  provision  of  a  silver  Sports  Cup  in 
memory  of  the  late  President,  Mr.  Consett 
Stephen,  and — a  most  interesting  development — 
the  regular  allocation  of  part  of  a  Broadcasting 
Station’s  programme  to  blind  speakers,  vocalists 
and  instrumentalists.  This  innovation  has 
proved  most  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of 
publicity,  and  has  awakened  the  general  public 
to  the  potentialities  of  the  trained  and  educated 
blind.  The  highest  record  total  sales,  reaching 
nearly  £22,700,  and  a  note  that  all  departments 
of  the  Institution  have  been  fully  employed,  are 
further  evidences  of  a  highly  successful  year’s 
work. 
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DELETIONS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE’S 

LIST  OF  BRAILLE  BOOKS 


•  Copies  still  available  should  be  ordered  at  once 


FROM  time  to  time  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  finds  it  necessary  to  examine  its  catalogue 
of  Braille  books  with  a  view  to  deleting  from  it  those  titles  which  are  no  longer  in  demand. 

Such  a  survey  has  just  been  completed,  and  the  Institute  has  decided  to  withdraw  from 
publication  the  books  named  below.  Most  of  these  books  have  been  popular  in  theii  day, 
several  are  still  valuable  as  literature,  but  all  are  books  which,  from  a  sales  point  of  view,  are  now 


obsolete  or  obsolescent.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  Institute  still  has  limited  stocks  of  the  majority  of  the  titles  which  are  to  be  deleted,  these 
are  indicated  in  the  following  list  by  the  inclusion  of  the  price  per  volume  ;  _  if  no  price  is  given  there 
is  no  stock.  To  permit  libraries  or  other  customers  to  obtain  copies,  stocks  will  be  held  until  December 
31st,  1940.  Orders,  which  must  be  for  complete  works  only,  should  be  sent  at  once  as,  in  most  cases, 
there  is  only  a  small  number  of  copies  of  each  work  available.  After  December  31st,  1940,  all  books 
in  this  list  will  be  definitely  out  of  print  as  the  plates  are  forthwith  being  disposed  of  as  scrap  metal. 
Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 


London,  W.i. 

Blind  residents  and  libraries  or  institutions 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 


for  the  blind  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 


Per  Vol. 

Alphabets,  Braille  Instruction  Books,  etc. :  s.  d. 

3,499  Selected  Readings  in  Grade  2  for  Adults  — 

Anthologies : 

Times  Broadsheets.  30  Vols. 

(can  be  bought  in  separate  volumes) . 

105,  108,  in-113,  115.  n6  ..  ..  ..  26 

106,  107,  114,  118-120,  123-127  ..  ..29 

no,  121,  122  .  .  . .  .  •  •  •  3  0 

1 17,  128,  2,298-303  . — 


822-3 

2718-26 

4389-91 


Princess  Mary’s  Gift  Book.  2  Vols.  — 
Book  of  Verses  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

9  Vols.  . .  .  .  .  •  •  •  — 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature. 

3  Vols.  . .  ....  ..86 

10757-66  Pageant  of  English  Prose,  Leonard. 

10  Vols . 89 

Biography  and  Autobiography : 

41  Margaret  Ogilvy,  Barrie  .  .  .  .  96 

3611-12,  3699,  4196-98  Heroes  of  Science. 

6  Vols.  . .  .  •  •  •  •  •  — 

Sketch  of  Philip  II,  Motley  . .  .  .  13 

Memories  and  Opinions,  Barry. 

3  Vols. 

Swinburne,  Nicolson.  2  Vols. 

Adventure,  Seely.  4  Vols.  .  . 

11431-36  Romance  of  George  Villiers,  Gibbs. 

6  Vols. 

Seen  in  Passing,  Gribble. 

Unknown  Warriors,  I/uard 
Life  of  Gladstone,  Morley.  27  Vols. 

Educational : 

1186-91  Story  of  the  World,  Synge 

Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry, 
Lachlan  and  Fletcher.  2  Vols.  .  . 
Children’s  Heroes  Series. 

Joan  of  Arc.  2  Vols. 

Columbus.  2  Vols. 

Captain  Cook.  2  Vols.  .  .  •  •  4 

Oliver  Cromwell.  2  Vols.  .  .  5 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  2  Vols.  .  .  4 

General  Gordon.  2  Vols.  .  .  •  •  4 

Abraham  Lincoln.  2  Vols. 


5109 

8197-9 

8937-8 

11326-9 


11960-3 

12195-6 

3300—26 


1273-4 


4  Vols. 
2  Vols. 


4909-10 

5029-30 

4809-10 

5027-8 

4813-14 

4823-4 

4911-12 


6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 


3 

6 


o 

o 

o 


6  Vols.  8  3 


4  3 


6 

3 

9 

6 


4899-4900  David  Livingstone.  2  Vols. 


Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 


4897-8 

Napoleon.  2  Vols. 

4  6 

4815-16 

Nelson.  2  Vols. 

— 

4821-2 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  2  Vols. 

— 

4817-18 

Lord  Roberts.  2  Vols. 

4  9 

4811-12 

H.  M.  Stanley.  2  Vols. 

New  World  English  Course. 

4  6 

4859-60 

Book  I.  2  Vols. 

5  3 

4861-2 

Book  II.  2  Vols. 

5  6 

4863-4 

Book  III.  2  Vols.  .. 

6  0 

4865-6 

Book  IV.  2  Vols. 

Stories  Re-told  for  Boys  and  Girls.. 
Jackson. 

6  3 

5127-9 

Barnaby  Rudge.  3  Vols. 

— 

5095-7 

David  Copperfield.  3  Vols. 

• — 

5151-3 

Dombey  and  Son.  3  Vols. 

4  6 

5400-3 

Hereward  the  Wake.  4  Vols. 

5  0 

5424-7 

Kenilworth.  4  Vols. 

5  3 

4867-8 

Lord  Clive.  2  Vols. 

4  0 

5455-8 

Peveril  of  the  Peak.  4  Vols. 

5  0 

5428-31 

The  Talisman.  4  Vols. 

4  9 

5081-4 

The  Tower  of  London.  4  Vols. 

5  0 

5508-11 

Waverley.  4  Vols. 

5  0 

2603-7 

Heroes  of  Modern  Europe,  Birken¬ 

head.  5  Vols. 

7  3 

779-83 

Elementary  Algebra,  Smith.  5  Vols. 

8  0 

784 

Answers  to  above 

— 

2741-2 

Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral 

Calculus,  Love.  2  Vols. 

— 

1235-8 

Conic  Sections,  Smith.  4  Vols.  .  . 

9  9 

1239 

Diagrams  to  above 

4  6 

2942-4 

Elementary  Dynamics,  Ashford. 

8  9 

3  Vols. 

2352-4 

Solid  Geometry,  Smith.  3  Vols.  . . 

— 

1256-7 

Elementary  Hydrostatics,  Greaves. 

2  Vols. 

9  0 

2414 

Diagrams  to  above 

3  0 

1261-3 

Mechanics,  Eggar.  3  Vols. 

8  9 

1242 

Diagrams  to  above  . . 

6  0 

794 

Table  of  Decima  Deciples  . . 

1  0 

793 

Table  of  Five-figure  Logarithms  .  . 

-  6 

Essays, 

Belles  Lettres,  etc. : 

89-90 

Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  Ruskin.  2  Vols. 

9  9 
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3573 

Gems  from  Balzac  .  . 

. — 

7691-2 

3653-4 

Bacon’s  Essays  —  Abbreviated. 

7693-5 

2  Vols. 

— . 

7704-6 

4098-9 

Adventures  in  Contentment,  Grayson. 
2  Vols. 

7719-21 

4497-8 

534° 

The  Friendly  Road,  Grayson.  2  Vols. 
Essays  Speculative  and  Political, 

— 

7838-40 

Balfour 

9  9 

7925-30 

6097-8 

Cloud  and  Silver,  Lucas.  2  Vols.  .  . 

6827-33 

Sidewalk  Studies,  Dobson.  7  Vols. 

2  9 

7830-34 

750^-5 

Light  Articles  Only,  Herbert.  4  Vols. 

2  9 

8463-6 

Outspoken  Essays,  Inge.  4  Vols.  .  . 

7931-3 

9988-9 

Shallow  End,  Hay.  2  Vols. 

8  9 

8030-5 

10056-8 

Saki’s  Bowl,  Blatchford.  3  Vols.  .  . 

6  3 

8036-7 

10067-S 

Conversation  with  an  Angel,  etc., 

8038-40 

Belloc.  2  Vols . 

8  9 

8102-5 

10785 

Points  of  View,  Various  Writers 

9  0 

10786 

More  Points  of  View,  Various  Writers 

9  0 

8209-1 1 

1 1 198-200 

Out  of  the  East,  Hearn.  3  Vols.  .  . 

5  0 

8469-70 

H33o-3 

A  Literary  Pilgrim  in  England, 

8525-7 

Thomas.  4  Vols. 

5  0 

8703-11 

12290 

Fiction : 

Ourselves,  Nevinson 

2  6 

8754-7 

8941-3 

130 

What  Men  Live  By,  etc.,  Tolstoy  .  . 

— 

8960 

169 

The  Handsome  Quaker,  Tynan 

9  3 

9507-9 

210-12 

Many  Cargoes,  Jacobs.  3  Vols. 

8  6 

9510-n 

2248-9 

The  Fourth  Plague,  Wallace.  2  Vols. 

— 

2295-6 

The  Human  Boy,  Philpotts.  2  Vols. 

5  3 

9630-3 

2494 

In  the  Fog,  Davis 

— 

9638-42 

2619 

Mansoor,  Stacpoole  . . 

2  9 

9747-9 

3204 

Rounding  Up  the  Raider,  Batten  .  . 

2  9 

3532-5 

The  Deemster,  Caine.  5  Vols. 

8  6 

9753-5 

3655 

The  Black  Pearl  Stakes,  Douglas  . . 

1  6 

9756-7 

3660-1 

The  Long  Trick,  Bartimeus.  2  Vols. 

— • 

9793-6 

3945-6 

The  Great  Portrait  Mystery,  Freeman. 

9822-7 

2  Vols. 

6  0 

9829-31 

4211 

The  Mad  English,  Coke 

— 

9832-4 

4388 

Competition  in  the  Castlebar,  Roberts 

1  3 

4567-9 

From  Now  On,  Packard.  3  vols.  . . 

9  3 

9866-70 

4^25 

The  Strikebreaker,  Hutchinson 

1  9 

10116-21 

4872-3 

The  Cardinal’s  Snuffbox,  Harland. 

10162-6 

2  Vols. 

— 

10212-15 

5187-9 

The  Rajah’s  People,  Wylie.  3  Vols. 

6  6 

10275-7 

5312-14 

The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne,  Locke. 

3  Vols. 

10285-8 

5317-18 

5523-4 

The  Tinted  Venus,  Anstey.  2  Vols. 
An  Awfully  Big  Adventure,  Bar¬ 

8  9 

10374-6 

5568-9 

timeus.  2  Vols. 

Tongues  of  Conscience,  Hichens. 

9  6 

10411-13 

2  Vols. 

8  9 

10496-8 

6287-9 

Dead  Man’s  Rock,  Quiller-Couch. 

3  Vols. 

8  9 

10536-7 

6302-4 

Black  Magic,  Bowen.  3  Vols. 

— 

10538-42 

6308-9 

Skeleton  Key,  Capes.  2  Vols. 

— 

1 0598-ox 

6698-703 

Changing  Winds,  Ervine.  6  Vols. 

— 

6965 

6969-75 

Set  a  Maid  to  Catch  a  Maid,  Vachell 
Tomaso’s  Fortune,  etc.,  Merriman. 

— ■ 

10621-3 

7  Vols. 

— 

10624-7 

7004-10 

Quinney’s  Adventures,  Vachell. 

10706-10 

7  Vols . 

— 

10773-7 

7087-8 

Red  Lacquer  Case,  Wentworth. 

2  Vols. 

9  9 

10781-4 

7231-7 

Frank  Fairleigh,  Smedley.  7  Vols. 

— 

10857-60 

7249-52 

Dead  Secret,  Collins.  4  Vols. 

9  3 

10899-904 

7506—8 

By  the  Gods  Beloved,  Orczy.  3  Vols. 

— • 

1 1039-41 

758i 

The  Venetian  Glass  Nephew,  Wylie 

9  9 

11045-7 

7616-18 

Cloud  Cuckoo  Land,  Mitchison. 

11048-53 

3  Vols. 

8  9 

1 1054-7 

7626-8 

Sanctuary,  Hardy.  3  Vols. 

9  0 

11070-73 

4421-2 

The  Terrible  Island,  Grimshaw. 

2  Vols. 

9  9 

11085-8 

7653-4 

The  Red  House  Mystery,  Milne. 

1 1 1 1 7-9 

2  Vols. 

— ■ 

11131-3 

Per  Vol. 

s.  d. 

The  Stolen  Budget,  Fletcher.  2  Vols.  — 
The  Great  Valley,  Johnstone.  3  Vols.  — 
Tom  Fool,  Jesse.  3  Vols...  . .  8  9 

Introduction  to  Sally,  “  Elizabeth.” 

3  Vols.  . .  . .  . .  ..89 

Deductions  of  Colonel  Gore,  Brock. 

3  Vols.  . .  . .  . .  ..86 

Knights  of  the  Cross,  Sienkiewitz. 

6  Vols.  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  — - 

Challenge  to  Sirius,  Kaye-Smith. 

5  Vols.  . .  . .  . .  ..86 

Dancing  Floor,  Buchan.  3  Vols.  . .  — 

Flandy  Andy,  Lover.  6  Vols.  . .  — 

If  I  Were  King,  McCarthy.  2  Vols.  6  o 
The  Farthing  Spinster,  Dodd.  3  Vols.  8  6 

Colonel  Gore’s  Second  Case,  Brock. 

4  Vols.  . .  . .  .  .  ..86 

The  Gallant  Lover,  Cooper.  3  Vols.  6  3 

Moonraker,  Jesse.  2  Vols.  . .  46 

The  Right  Stuff,  Hay.  3  Vols.  . .  49 

Thelma,  Corelli.  9  Vols.  . .  ..56 

Eliza  for  Common,  Douglas.  4  Vols.  — 
When  a  Man’s  Single,  Barrie.  3  Vols.  5  3 

The  Danvers  Jewels,  Cholmondeley  9  6 

Havoc,  Oppenheim.  3  Vols.  . .  — 

Instrument  of  Destiny,  Beresford. 

2  Vols.  . .  . .  .  .  . .  — 

Greenery  Street,  Mackail.  4  Vols.  . .  5  9 

Thirteen  Stories,  Graham.  5  Vols.  .  . 

My  Lady  of  the  Moor,  Oxenham. 

3  Vols . — 

The  Viaduct  Murders,  Knox.  3  Vols.  ■ — - 

Crusade,  Byrne.  2  Vols.  .  .  5  3 

A  Welsh  Singer,  Raine.  4  Vols.  . .  60 

Ovington’s  Bank,  Weyman.  6  Vols.  ■ — - 

2  L  O,  Masterman.  3  Vols.  . .  — 

Island  of  Captain  Sparrow,  Wright. 

3  Vols . 53 

House  of  Fear,  Service.  5  Vols.  .  .  — 

Iron  Woman,  Deland.  6  Vols.  . .  59 

Rebel  Generation,  Kuller.  5  Vols.  . .  59 

Red  Rust,  Cannon.  4  Vols.  . .  5  6 

Blind  Corner,  Yates.  3  Vols.  .  .  — 

Joseph  and  His  Brethren,  Freeman. 

4  Vols.  . .  . .  . .  ..86 

Good-natured  Lady,  Buckrose. 

3  Vols . 59 

The  Substitute  Millionaire,  Footner. 

3  Vols.  . .  . .  . .  ..60 

Black  Sheep,  Ayres.  3  Vols.  .  .  63 

Mystery  at  Geneva,  Macaulay. 

2  Vols.  . .  .  .  . .  ..56 

Barabbas,  Corelli.  5  Vols.  . .  60 

The  Inconsistent  Villains,  Ellis. 

4  Vols.  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  — 

The  Gorgeous  Borgia,  McCarthy. 

3  Vols . 56 

The  Purple  Robe,  Hocking.  4  Vols.  5  9 

Queen  Dick,  Sheppard.  5  Vols.  . .  8  6 

Lake  of  Wine,  Capes.  5  Vols.  . .  59 

Three  Black  Pennies,  Hergesheimer. 

4  Vols . 59 

Ancestor  Jericho,  Locke.  4  Vols.  . .  56 

The  Bondman,  Caine.  6  Vols.  .  .  56 

Secret  of  the  Creek,  Bridges.  3  Vols.  — 
Wynnegate  Sahib,  Sutherland.  3  Vols.  5  3 

Rookwood,  Ainsworth.  6  Vols.  .  .  60 

Chip  and  the  Block,  Delafie Id.  4  Vols.  5  3 

Sun  in  Splendour,  Burke.  4  Vols.  . .  60 

Sentinel  of  the  Desert,  Gregory. 

4  Vols . 53 

Jeremy,  Walpole.  3  Vols.  . .  63 

Town  of  Tombarel,  Locke.  3  Vols. . .  6  6 
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Per 


1 1 195-7 
11212-14 

11321-25 

1 1347-9 
1 H37-9  ' 

1 1500-2  ’ 
U539-42 
H543-6 


11601-3 

11726-9 

H775-8 

12923-5 


John  Christopher,  Rolland.  3  Vols 
World’s  Desire,  Lang  and  Haggard 
3  Vols. 

White  Ladies  of  Worcester,  Barclay 

5  Vols. 

Heartbeat,  Aumonier.  3  Vols. 
Witness  for  the  Defence,  Mason 
3  Vols. 

Imperial  Treasure,  Gielgud.  3  Vols. 
Letty  Lynton,  Lowndes.  4  Vols. 
Father,  “  Elizabeth.”  4  Vols. 
11598-600  Mystery  in  the  Channel,  Crofts. 

3  Vols. 

Pacific  Gold,  Stacpoole.  3  Vols. 

Mr.  Blettsworthy  on  Rampole  Island, 
Wells.  4  Vols. 

The  Case  oi  Bevan  Yorke,  Maxwell. 

4  Vols. 

The  Subterranean  Club,  Geoghegan. 

3  Vols. 

Fiction,  etc.,  Juvenile : 

396  Baby,  Jenny  and  Jim,  Wilson 

401  Stories  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  Marshall 

2646-50  Selections  from  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Lane-Poole.  5  Vols. 

Tales  of  Troy  and  Greece,  Lang. 

6  Vols.  .  .  .  .  . .  -  .  . 

The  Nightingale.  2  Vols.  .  . 

Nephew  Jack,  Fenn.  4  Vols. 

The  Camp  of  the  Otters,  Harborough. 

2  Vols. 

The  Children’s  Hour,  Mee.  5  Vols. 
A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name,  Reed. 

3  Vols, 

Frida  of  Long  Dyke  Farm,  Lane. 

2  Vols. 

Gilbert  the  Page,  Kyle.  2  Vols.  .  . 
Heroes  in  Friendship,  Mathews. 

3  Vols. 

Joanna  of  Little  Meadow,  Plunkett. 
2  Vols. 

Lost  in  London,  Strang.  2  Vols.  .  . 
Martin  of  Old  London,  Strang. 
2  Vols. 

Matthew  and  the  Miller,  Bradby. 
2  Vols. 

10829  Nick  and  Diccon,  Baker 

10830  Red  Roof  Farm,  Leslie 

409  Three  Christmas  Trees,  Ewing 

410  Two  Little  Crusoes,  Boyse 

4572-3  The  Would-be-Goods,  Nesbit.  2  Vols. 

Foreign  Languages — French  : 


2755-60 

4280-1 

5351-4 

10364-5 

10414-18 

6451-3 

10814-5 

10816-7 
1 08 1 8-  20 

10823-4 

10825-6 
75 1 3-4 

406-7 


2319 

13022-3 

History : 

3608 

5481 

11389 


St.  Mathieu,  Cha.pitre  XII  . . 

French  Made  Easy,  Hartog.  2  Vols. 


Navy-under-the-Sea,  Bartimeus 
History  of  Rome,  Creighton 
Britain  and  the  Modern  World, 
Toynbee 

11685  Our  Debt  to  the  Past,  Bevan 
11687  The  Law  of  the  Land,  Jenks 

13121  Danubian  Clues  to  European  Peace, 

Seton-Watson 

Literary  Criticism : 

4780  Judgment  in  Literature,  Worsfield  .. 

6609-20  Hours  in  a  Library,  Stephen.  12  Vols. 
6708-9  Landmarks  in  French  Literature, 

Strachey.  2  Vols. 

Maps : 

745  Underground  Railways 

Massage  and  Medical : 

2901,  2989,  3090,  3203  Human  Physiology, 
Johnstone.  4  Vols. 


Vol. 

Per 

Vol. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

6 

3 

3741 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Chest 

— 

9 

3887 

War  Injuries  of  the  Nerves,  Souttar 

1 

9 

6 

0 

Miscellaneous : 

809 

Gardening  Notes,  Stainsby 

7067 

Some  Insurance  Problems,  Purse  .  . 

1 

3 

5 

9 

11604-5 

Year  Book  and  Directory  of  Agencies 

for  the  Blind.  2  Vols.  . . 

Music  Literature : 

5 

6 

2685 

Musician’s  Pilgrimage,  Fuller-Maitlard 

9 

9 

6 

0 

2861 

Making  of  Musicians,  Trotter 

6 

3 

3261-2 

Art  of  Teaching  as  Applied  to  Music, 

Warriner.  2  Vols. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

2124-6 

Musical  Studies,  Newman.  3  Vols. 

5 

9 

5094 

Musical  Theory  and  Knowledge,  Lee 

13269 

Registration  of  Foreign  Organ  Music, 

5 

0 

L.  S.  . . 

— 

9 

7629-30 

Scope  of  Music,  Buck.  2  Vols.  .  . 

4 

9 

6 

0 

12730 

Posthumous  Papers  of  Charles  Hilton 

Stewart  .  .  .  . 

4 

3 

5 

6 

4090-5 

Studies  in  Modern  Music,  Hadow. 

6  Vols. 

9 

9 

Natural  History : 

3796-7 

Tommy  Smith’s  Other  Animals, 

Selous.  2  Vols. 

8 

0 

4236 

Spirit  of  the  Wood,  St.  Mars 

1 

3' 

, 

9915-6 

Bambi,  Salten.  2  Vols. 

5 

0 

Philosophy 

,  etc. : 

I 

0 

8348 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Harrison 

5 

6 

9 

6 

Poetry  and  Drama : 

838 

Deportmental  Ditties,  Graham 

5 

6 

6 

0 

848 

Poems  of  Consolation,  Bell 

5 

3 

2473 

Canned  Classics,  Graham 

5 

6 

5399 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Long¬ 

9 

6 

fellow  .  .  . .  . .  ’  ... 

4107 

The  Explorer,  Maugham 

8 

9 

6 

0 

Religious  and  Devotional : 

4 

6 

663 

History  of  the  English  Bible,  Brown 

9 

9 

938 

Wayfaring  Hymns,  Warner 

6 

0 

983 

Book  of  Prayers 

1 

3 

989 

Conversation,  Cory 

1 

3 

4 

6 

990-1 

Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament, 

4 

9 

Kirkpatrick.  2  Vols. 

5 

0 

992 

First  Principles  of  the  Doctrine  of 

6 

0 

Christ,  Dow 

1003 

Justification,  Collett 

5 

9 

1004 

Key  Words  of  the  Bible,  Pierson  .  . 

5 

0 

1008 

Palestine  and  the  Bible 

5 

6 

1010-2 

Scripture  of  Truth,  Collett.  3  Vols. 

I 

3 

1016 

Thoughts  for  Christmas,  Wilberforce 

1 

9 

5 

9 

1018 

Treasury  of  Devotion,  Carter 

8 

0 

9 

9 

1044 

Psalms  for  all  Seasons 

New  Testament,  Revised  Version,  Old 

[Large)  Edition. 

1049 

St.  Matthew 

1050 

St.  Mark 

1 

3 

1052 

St.  Luke 

5 

3 

i°54 

St.  John 

1058 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

5 

0 

2 

6 

1061 

Roman  s-Phih'ppians 

6 

9 

1063 

Colossi  ans- Jude 

7 

0 

3 

0 

1064 

Revelation 

2 

9 

2 

6 

2852 

Supreme  Sacrifice,  McCaig 

3614-26 

Scripture  Portions.  13  Vols. 

8 

6 

9 

9 

8807 

Paganism  and  Christianity,  Thomas 

6 

6 

8 

6 

12780 

The  Way  to  God 

2 

3 

15002 

Church,  Community  and  State 

I 

9 

6 

3 

984 

Coming  of  the  Lord,  Trench 

1 1 210— 1 

The  Changed  Ones,  Whitfield.  2  Vols. 

2 

9 

2 

3 

12x21 

A  Few  Thoughts  on  Deafness 

I 

0 

1005 

Looking  for  the  Blessed  Hope 

2 

0 

Science : 

1231-2 

Modern  Chemistry,  Ramsay.  2  Vols. 
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1233-4 

Coming  of  Evolution,  Judd.  2  Vols. 

• — • 

1258 

Life  in  the  Sea,  Johnstone 

— 

1267-9 

Groundwork  of  Psychology,  Stout. 

3  Vols. 

— 

3126-7 

Fairyland  of  Science,  Buckley. 

2  Vols. 

9  3 

3174-6 

Science  from  an  Easy  Chair, 

Lankester.  3  Vols. 

— 

4078 

Progress  of  Science,  Huxley 

6  0 

4979-84 

Story  of  the  Heavens,  Ball.  6  Vols. 

9  9 

4999-5001 

Secrets  ol  Earth  and  Sea,  Lankester. 

3  Vols. 

— 

4298 

Dynamo-electric  Machinery,  Ashford 

9  9 

Per  Vol. 

s.  d. 

1250-1  An  Introduction  to  Geology,  Marr. 

2  Vols.  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

1252-4  Heat,  Glazebrook.  3  Vols...  ..  8  6 

Travel  and  Topography: 

1 57-9  Cruise  ol  the  Cachelot,  Bullen.  3  Vols.  9  9 

6092-4  Wanderings  in  South  America, 

Waterton.  3  Vols.  . .  . .  — 

8349-5°  Adventures  with  the  Bible  in  Brazil, 

Glass.  2  Vols.  . .  . .  . .  — 

Vocational : 

5793  Home  Visiting  and  Teaching,  Purse  — 

13086-7  Handbook  for  Home  Teachers,  2  Vols.  ■ — 


THE  BLIND  ORGANIST’S  OPPORTUNITY 

Qualified  Men  Should  Register  Immediately. 


IT  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  the  blind  organist  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  stepping  into  the  breach 
to  take  the  place  of  his  seeing  colleague 
who  is  being  called  up  for  National  Service. 

To  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  in  this  direction, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  wishes  once 
again  to  draw  attention  to  the  existence,  at  its 
Headquarters,  of  the  Blind  Organists’  Bureau, 
established  with  the  idea  of  rendering  every 
assistance  to  applicants  and  to  support  their 
candidature. 

A  Register  of  qualified  men  has  been  com¬ 
piled  which  wrill  enable  the  Institute  to  reply 
promptly  to  enquiries  made  by  Church 
authorities  requiring  Organists,  and  also  to 


advise  candidates  when  suitable  vacancies  arise. 

Any  organist  not  in  a  post  and  who  has  not 
yet  registered  is  asked  to  send  in  his  name  and 
address,  when  a  form  will  be  sent  to  obtain  the 
necessary  particulars  in  order  that  they  can  be 
filed  for  ready  reference. 

An  appeal  to  the  Churches  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Press  to  the  effect  that  the 
National  Institute  is  in  a  position  to  recommend 
blind  organists  for  any  vacancies  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  therefore  up  to  every  qualified 
organist  seeking  a  post,  or  those  wishing  to  better 
their  position,  to  register  without  delay  and 
thereby  take  their  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
fulfilling  the  promise  made  by  the  Institute  on 
their  behalf. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

Dance :  s.  d. 

18182  Dowell,  S.  Playmates,  Song  Fox-Trot  o  6 

18183  Morgan,  Cunningham,  and  Schuster. 

You  Gorgeous  Dancing  Doll,  Song 
Fox-Trot  . .  . .  . .  ■ .  06 

18184  Reid,  B.,  and  Hartley,  F.  Out  of  the 

Blue,  Marching  Song  . .  . .  06 

18185  Watson,  M.,  and  Denby,  J.  Don’t  Ever 

Pass  Me  By,  Song-  Waltz  . .  . .  06 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are. 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. — All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are 
in  Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed. 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Books  are 


available  in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  6d.  net  per  volume 

extra,  or  in  Stiff  Covers  at  gd.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  vol. 

Braille  Pandas :  s.  d. 

18219-18220  No.  28.  The  Tunnellers  of  Holz- 

minden,  by  H.  G.  Durnford.  2  vols.  net  o  6 

18230  No.  29.  The  Flying  Visit,  by  Peter 

Fleming.  1  vol.  . .  . .  . .  net  o  6 

Fiction : 

18033-18039  How  Green  was  my  Valley,  by 

Richard  Llewellyn.  7  vols.  F413  ..  6  o 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4399-4404  Cause  for  Alarm,  by  E.  Ambler.  6  vols. 
Limited  Edition. 

Moon  Catalogue.  Revised  to  January,  1940.  Embossed 
Edition.  Price  6d. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography :  Vols. 

Sobieski,  by  J.  B.  Morton  . .  . .  . .  5 

History : 

Johnson,  A.  H.  Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  7 

Miscellaneous : 

Curie,  J.  H.  Travels  and  Men  . .  . .  . .  3 

Political  Science : 

Angell,  Sir  Norman.  The  Great  Illusion — and 
Now  . .  . .  . .  .  •  .  •  •  •  4 
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Vols. 

Pigou,  A.  C.  Political  Economy  of  War  .  .  2 

S!:eed,  Wickham.  Our  War  Aims  .  .  .  .  2 

Theology  and  Religions : 

Brunner,  E.  Divine  Imperative  .  .  .  .  12 

Sayers,  D.  Begin  Here  . .  .  .  .  .  •  •  2 


Spence,  H.  D.  M.  History  of  the  English  Church  4 

TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  circulated  by  the  Talking  Book 


Library  : — 

Fiction :  Records 

Brand,  M.  The  Iron  Trail  . .  . .  .  .  13 

Coatsworth,  E.  Here  I  Stay  . .  . .  .  .  1 1 

Du  Maurier,  D.  Rebecca  . .  . .  .  .  29 

Grey,  Z.  Nevada  ..  ..  ..  ••  17 

Hergesheimer,  J.  The  Bright  Shawl  .  .  8 

Sheean,  V.  A  Day  of  Battle  .  .  .  .  . .  14 

Non-Fiction; 


Murray,  Sir  John.  The  Ocean  . .  . .  10 

Churchill,  Rt.  Hon.  Winston.  The  War  of  the 
Unknown  Warriors  (recording  of  speech 
broadcast  on  July  14th,  1940)  .  .  .  .  2 

Recorded  by  H.M.V.  at  78  r.p.m.  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Duckham  to  the  Talking 
Book  Library  : 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  1. 


Fiction ;  ADDITIONS.  Vols. 

Adams,  Herbert.  The  Perfect  Round  .  .  3 

Allingham,  M.  Fashion  in  Shrouds  . .  .  .  5 

Beeding,  Francis.  Ten  Holy  Horrors  . .  .  .  5 

Bowen,  Elizabeth.  Death  of  the  Heart  .  .  6 

Buck,  Dorothy.  Pomegranate  Seed  . .  .  .  4 

Burton,  Miles.  Death  of  Mr.  Gantley  . .  4 

Cannan,  J.  Princes  in  the  Land  . .  . .  3 

Cannan,  J.  They  rang  up  the  Police  ..  ..  3 

Cheyney,  Peter.  Poison  Ivy  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Christie,  Agatha.  Ten  Little  Niggers  . .  .  .  3 

Christie,  Agatha.  Murder  is  Easy  .  .  .  .  3 

Deeping,  Warwick.  Bertrand  of  Brittany  .  .  5 

de  la  Roche,  Mazo.  Sacred  Bullock  and  Other 
Stories  of  Animals  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  3 

Duffield,  Anne.  Karen’s  Memory  .  .  .  .  4 

Frome,  David.  By-Pass  Murder  .  .  .  .  3 

Gibbons,  Stella.  Nightingale  Wood  . .  .  .  6 

Grey,  Zane.  Robber’s  Roost  .  .  . .  .  .  4 

Hepple,  Anne.  Susan  takes  a  Hand  .  .  .  .  4 

Hepple,  Anne.  Sweet  Ladies  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Jacob,  Naomi.  Four  Generations  (Part  III  of 
Gollantz  Saga)  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  5 

Lane,  Jane.  Prelude  to  Kingship  .  .  .  .  7 

Loder,  Vernon.  Shop  Window  Murders  .  .  3 

Martin,  Charles  M.  Arizona  Sheriff  . .  .  .  3 

Oliver,  Jane.  Not  Peace  but  a  Sword  . .  .  .  7 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.  Sir  Adam  Disappeared  .  .  4 

Pakington,  H.  Roving  Eye  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Rhode,  John.  House  on  Tollard  Ridge  .  .  4 

Robins,  Denise.  Since  We  Love  .  .  .  .  3 

Starr,  Leonora.  Hear  the  Bugle  .  .  .  .  4 

Stewart,  J.  Livingstone.  Laughing  Buddha  .  .  5 

T'Serstevens,  A.  Distant  Princess  .  .  .  .  3 

Vachell,  H.  A.  Phoebe’s  Guest  House  .  .  4 

Vachell,  H.  A.  Quinneys  for  Quality  . .  .  .  3 

Wallace,  Doreen.  Handful  of  Silver  .  .  .  .  7 

Wallace,  Doreen.  Time  of  Wild  Roses  .  .  6 

Wallace,  Kathleen.  Their  Chimneys  into  Spires  3 
Young,  F.  Brett.  Cotswold  Honey  .  .  . .  1 

Miscellaneous : 

Angell,  Norman.  Peace  with  the  Dictators  .  .  5 

Black,  Sister  Catherine  (“  Blackie  ”).  King’s 
Nurse — Beggar’s  Nurse  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

♦Boulenger,  E.  G.  World  Natural  History  .  .  5 


Vols. 

Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  Neville.'  Struggle  for 
Peace  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  . .  . .  6 

Foot,  Stephen.  Life  began  Yesterday  .  .  .  .  2 

Fortescue,  Lady.  Sunset  House.  More  Perfume 
from  Provence  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Fortescue,  Lady.  “  There’s  Rosemary  .  .  . 
there’s  Rue  ” 

Gibbons,  John.  I  wanted  to  Travel 
Hedin,  Sven.  Wandering  Lake 
♦Henderson,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Nevile.  Failure  of 
a  Mission.  Berlin,  1937-39 
Hinkson,  Pamela  (Told  by).  Seventy  Years 
Young 

Jorgensen,  Johannes.  Don  Bosco  (E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial) 

Lyndon,  Barre.  They  came  by  Night 
Mathews,  Basil.  Through  Tragedy  to  Triumph 
Maugham,  Somerset.  France  at  War  .  . 

Nicolson,  Harold.  Diplomacy 
Nichols,  Beverley.  Green  grows  the  City 
Priestley,  J.  B.  Johnson  over  Jordan  . . 
♦Rauschning,  H.  Hitler  Speaks 
Quiller-Couch,  A.  T.  (chosen  by).  Oxford  Book 
of  Victorian  Verse 
Richards,  G.  C.  Cicero 

Roughley,  T.  C.  Wonders  of  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef 

Rutherford,  Samuel  (1660-1661).  (Selected  by 
E.  Lister.)  Selected  Letters  of  “  Loveliness 
of  Christ  ” 

Shairp,  Principal.  Burns  (E.  W.  Austin  Mem¬ 
orial) 

Shaw,  Mabel.  God’s  Candlelights 
Smith,  J.  Taylor.  Everybody’s  Bishop 
Spender,  Stephen.  Selected  Poems  .  .  .  .  1 

Strong,  Patience.  Paths  of  Peace  with  Wings  of 

the  Morning  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Tichy,  Herbert.  Tibetan  Adventure  .  .  .  .  3 

Yutang,  Lin.  Importance  of  Living  .  .  . .  8 

♦War  Time  Economy  Recipes  .  .  . .  . .  1 

Weigall,  A.  E.  P.  Short  History  of  Ancient 

Egypt . 4 

Juvenile : 

Colville,  Mary.  Plain  Jane  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Cumming,  Primrose.  Ben  :  The  Story  of  a  Cart¬ 
horse  . »  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Marlowe,  Mabel.  Trouble  in  the  Upper  Third  3 

Moon : 

Carey,  Rosa  N.  Queenie’s  Whim  . .  .  .  1 1 

Fisher,  H.  A.  L.  Napoleon  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Keyes,  F.  P.  Christian  Marlowe's  Daughter  .  .  ix 

Esperanto : 

Dickens,  Charles.  La  Vivo  de  nia  Sinjoro  Jesuo  1 
*  Machine-transcribed. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

30th  September,  1940. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  .  .  2 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  . ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  .  .  3 

One  application  under  consideration 
Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  . .  — 

HENSHAW  S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mary  Ann  Scott  Home,  Harehill,  Macclesfield  4 
Thomas  Briggs  Lomas  Home,  Glensanda,  Rhyl  — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

Those  interested  in  blind  welfare  work  who  aspire 
to  secure  appointments  are  invited  to  apply  as  under 
for  particulars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  in  quali¬ 
fying  them  to  obtain  the  requisite  Diploma.  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o,  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harbome,  Birmingham, 
17.  (Enclose  stamp.) 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  HOME  TEACHERS  :  Those 
awarded  the  Diploma  prior  to  1932,  and  who  desire  a 
Refresher  Course  in  Braille,  are  invited  to  apply  to 
II.  N.  Vickerstaff  (as  above)  for  particulars.  (Stamp 
for  reply.) 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  : 

Training  course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates 
must  be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be 
expected  to  take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examina¬ 
tion  after  completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must  be 
not  less  than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14, 
Howick  Place,  S.W.i. 


SOUTHAMPTON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home 
Teacher.  Candidates  must  be  certificated,  fully  sighted 
and  single.  Salary  ^156  per  annum,  plus  a  War  Bonus 
of  ^13  per  annum.  Apply  stating  age,  qualifications 
and  experience  together  with  copies  of  testimonials  to 
the  Acting  Secretary,  Room  144,  Civic  Centre, 
Southampton. 

WARRINGTON,  WIDNES  AND  DISTRICT 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female 
Sighted  Home  Teacher  in  the  Lancashire  County  Area. 
Applicants  should  be  in  possession  of  the  Home 
Teacher’s  Certificate.  Salary  £156  per  annum,  plus 
War  Bonus  of  6  per  cent,  and  Travelling  Expenses. 
Applications  stating  age  and  experience  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Nov¬ 
ember  30th.  Alfred  E.  Ledger, 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

4,  Museum  Street,  Warrington. 


LINDSEY  (LINCOLNSHIRE)  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home  Teacher 
on  the  staff  of  the  Lindsey  County  Council.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  candidates  holding  the  Home  Teachers’ 
Certificate.  Salary  ^156  per  annum. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  provide  a 
car  and  will  receive  travelling  allowance,  based  on 
mileage,  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  scale  for  the 
time  being  in  operation. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned  and  should  be  returned,  together  with 
copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,  by  not  later  than 
1 8th  November,  1940. 

Eric  W.  Scorer, 

Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

Oauntj;  Offices,  Lincoln. 


'  BEACON 


Lady  Companion  required  by  elderly  lady  (blind). 
Preference  given  to  applicant  with  knowledge  of  blind 
people.  No  housework.  Salary  20s.  weekly.  Apply 
to  Miss  Day,  Lome  House,  Rochester. 


By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins  ”  of  the  Blind 

World 

No.  28. — The  Tunnellers  of  Holzminden,  by  H.  G. 
Durnford.  2  vols.  is.  net  the  set. 

This,  the  greatest  romance  of  escape  of  the  1914-18 
War,  is  again  topical  in  interest.  There  are  again 
prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  and  some,  let  us  hope, 
may  emulate  the  daring  and  ingenuity  of  successful 
escape  here  so  lavishly  displayed. 

No.  29. — The  Flying  Visit,  by  Peter  Fleming.  1  vol. 
6d.  net. 

Hitler  decides  to  fly  over  London  ;  his  plane  is 
destroyed  ;  he  descends  on  England  by  parachute  ; 
he  cannot  speak  English  ;  he  has  no  money  ;  he  is 
clothed  as  a  Field-Marshal.  Read  on  from  here  .  .  . 
and  laugh. 

No.  30. — Fifth  Column,  by  John  Langdon-Davies.  1  vol. 
6d.  net. 

A  journalist  of  world-wide  experience  deals  with 
the  facts  of  the  Fifth  Column  phenomenon,  and  tells 
us  how  to  prepare  so  that  we  need  not  fear  Hitler's 
favourite  weapon. 

No.  31. — Macmillan  War  Pamphlets  Nos.  1  to  6.  2  vols. 
is.  net  the  set. 

Excellent  booklets  on  topics  of  the  hour  by  well- 
known  authorities,  comprising  “  Let  There  be 
Liberty,”  by  A.  P.  Herbert  ;  “  War  with  Honour,” 
by  A.  A.  Milne  ;  ‘‘Nordic  Twilight,”  by  E.  M.  Forster; 
“  The  Crooked  Cross,”  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester  ”; 
“  Nazi  and  Nazarene,”  by  Ronald  Knox,  and  When 
I  Remember,”  by  J.  R.  Clynes. 
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“HOW  I  OVERCAME  MY  BLINDNESS” 

This  series  of  articles  is  intended  to  show  how  the  many  difficulties  attendant  on  blindness  can  be  overcome 

in  following  various  occupations  and  professions. 

VIII.— A  BRAILLE  COPYIST 

By  C.  H. 

AVING  come,  to  the  end  of  a  particularly  interesting  book,  I  leaned  back 
in  my  chair  with  a  finger  still  on  the  words  “  The  End.”  I  had  enjoyed 
every  word  of  the  book,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  wander  back  over  incidents  in 
the  story.  It  is  strange  how  one  thought  leads  to  other  and  different 
thoughts,  for  I  found  myself  thinking  of  the  Braille  characters  on  which  my 
finger  lay.  Without  this  marvellous  medium  through  which  the  written 
word  can  be  conveyed  to  the  blind  I  could  not  have  read  the  book.  Then 
my  thoughts  turned  to  the  quite  recent  past  when  I  was  being  taught  to  read  Braille,  and  then 
they  ran  still  further  to  the  time  when  I  first  awoke  to  the  realisation  that  I  was  blind. 
That  was  on  a  hospital  bed  after  four  weeks’  illness  that  remain  even  now  an  almost 
complete  blank.  The  fact  that  I  was  blind  was  broken  quite  gently  to  me  by  the  hospital 
staff,  with  an  assurance  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  I  would  see  again.  Needless 
to  say,  these  hopes  were  not  realised,  though  they  helped  me  considerably  at  the  time  to  pull 
through  what  must  have  been  a  serious  illness.  Three  weeks  later  I  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  and  forgot  all  in  my  desire  to  be  home  again  with  my  wife.  Her  delight  was  equal  to 
my  own,  for  we  had  been  married  only  five  weeks  before  my  illness. 

Then  followed  an  unhappy  period  of  renewed  acquaintance  with  dear  old  familiar  articles  in 
my  home.  Unhappy  because  of  the  untold  agonies  I  felt  when  having  to  recognise  a  thing  by 
touch.  It  brought  home  to  me  with  reality  the  suddenness  of  my  affliction  after  twenty- three 
years  of  vigorously  healthy  life  in  which  I  had  perfect  sight.  Each  time  I  met  an  old  friend  my 
heart  ached  for  the  sight  of  his  face.  Each  time  a  newspaper  came  to  my  hand  I  would  unwit¬ 
tingly  raise  it  to  my  eyes  to  read.  Those  weeks  bear  no  thinking  oT,  and  all  this  time  my  wife 
and  I  mentioned  little  to  each  other  of  our  rapidly  diminishing  savings.  I  could  no  longer  work 
at  my  old  job,  already  we  were  making  arrangements  to  live  somewhere  where  the  rent  would 
be  less.  The  time  had  come  for  something  to  be  done.  We  could  not  carry  on  with  no  income. 
So  after  a  visit  to  a  London  eye  specialist  which  ended  all  hopes  of  recovering  my  sight,  I 
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obtained  the  address  of  the  local  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare  centre.  Very  reluctantly  I  asked  for 
their  help,  with  the  thought  that  I  was  asking 
for  charity  uppermost  in  my  mind.  How  little 
I  need  have  worried. 

The  response  was  immediate.  Credentials 
were  obtained  from  the  hospital,  and  a  visit  to 
a  local  eye  specialist  was  necessary,  but  this  was 
done  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Then  I 
received  a  letter  to  say  that  a  Home  Teacher 
would  be  calling  upon  me.  A  “  Home  Teacher 
I  had  no  idea  in  what  shape  this  strange  indi¬ 
vidual  would  appear.  Whether  it  would  be  man 
or  woman,  sighted  or  blind,  and  what  would  be 
expected  of  myself  was  a  matter  for  speculation 
alone.  I  visualised  being  taught  to  read  great 
cumbersome  books  with  large  raised  letters 
which  would  need  both  hands  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  energy  to  read.  This  perhaps  would 
be  followed  by  instructions  on  making  wicker 
chairs  or  large  clothes  baskets.  Yes,  my 
ignorance  concerning  the  functions  of  a  Home 
Teacher  was  something  to  be  marvelled  at. 

However,  true  to  the  letter,  the  Home  Teacher 
arrived.  It  was  a  woman.  Then  began  my 
enlightenment.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  her 
entering  the  house  most  of  my  previous  impres¬ 
sions  had  been  dispelled.  Here  was  no  ogre  from 
some  depressing,  darker  side  of  life,  ready  to 
exact  heavy  penalties  in  sweat  from  me  as  I 
struggled  to  learn,  but  a  soft-spoken,  un¬ 
assuming  young  woman  who  immediately  put 
me  at  my  ease.  In  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world,  and  indeed  it  had  the  air  of  a  friendly 
chat,  she  made  a  few  necessary  inquiries.  My 
circumstances,  previous  occupation  and  educa¬ 
tion  were  discussed  amongst  other  things,  and 
with  every  minute  went  a  load  from  my  mind. 
She  assured  me  that  financial  help  was  certain, 
and  left  with  a  promise  to  return  on  that  day 
week  to  give  me  my  first  lesson  in  Braille.  This 
she  did,  and  to  such  effect  that  before  the  second 
lesson  I  could  read  short  passages  of  uncon¬ 
tracted  Braille.  To  go  further,  within  a  year  of 
that  first  lesson  I  had  been  accepted  as  a  Braille 
copyist  by  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Let  no  one  think  I  mention  these  facts  for  my 
own  glory.  I  do  so  in  appreciation  of  the  tireless 
efforts  and  patience  of  the  Home  Teacher. 
Braille,  to  say  the  least,  is  complicated  ;  but 
she  had  a  knack  of  making  it  appear  so  simple, 
and  by  this  means  made  it  easier  to  learn.  Her 
visits  were  regular  as  the  clock,  and  always  she 
would  arrive  fresh  and  full  of  energy  in  spite  of 
her  calls  on  various  other  pupils  during  the  day. 
With  a  kindly  efficiency  she  would  settle  down  to 
the  task  of  helping  me  along  the  uneven  path 
towards  Braille  perfection. 


After  Braille  I  was  taught  to  make  a  number 
of  light  saleable  articles  by  way  of  a  hobby,  and 
by  means  of  some  little  exploitation  on  my  own 
account  these  became  a  useful  if  uncertain 
supplement  to  my  income.  Credit  due  again  to 
the  Home  Teacher,  who,  versatile  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  would  teach  me  some  fresh  piece  of 
handicraft  when  I  had  need  of  something  new 
to  attract  prospective  customers.  Whether  I 
have  exhausted  the  selling  possibilities  of  the 
things  I  have  learned  to  make  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  proceeds  of  these  sales 
have  helped  considerably  to  uphold  the  level  of 
life  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed. 

Handicraft  cannot  be  mentioned  without  also 
mentioning  my  particular  Blind  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  It  was  they  who  supplied  the 
tools  necessary  to  make  these  articles,  and  the 
materials  for  instruction.  It  was  they,  too,  who 
considered  and  eventually  granted  my  request 
for  a  typewriter,  a  thing  I  had  longed  to  possess 
so  that  I  could  write  English  as  I  had  always 
known  it.  Then  there  is  wireless,  that  blessing 
of  blessings  to  the  blind,  and  with  which  I  was 
equipped  with  all  speed.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  a  relay  service  in  the  district,  and 
very  quickly  I  had  radio  installed.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  “  relay  ”  is  everything  that  can  be 
asked  of  wireless,  but  I  am  optimistic  enough 
to  hope  that  I  shall  one  day  possess  a  receiving 
set  and  have  the  broadcasting  stations  of  a 
continent  at  my  finger  tips. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  way  my  Associa¬ 
tion  has  helped  me  to  make  light  of  an  affliction 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  unbearable, 
and  there  are  many  more  blind  people  in  their 
care  who  no  less  appreciate  the  Association’s 
work.  From  the  Secretary,  a  genius  for  working 
miracles  with  sometimes  all  too  small  funds,  to 
the  Home  Teachers  and  the  office  staff,  they  are 
ceaselessly  at  work.  The  existence  of  this  and 
kindred  bodies  of  blind  workers  throughout  the 
country  is  all  too  little  known.  Call  themselves 
Welfares,  Associations,  Institutes,  or  what  they 
will,  greater  publicity  should  be  given  to  their 
activities — activities  of  which  I,  for  one,  was 
glad  to  learn. 


Work  of  the  Braille  Missionary  Union. — It  is 

easy  to  realise  how  the  work  of  this  Society, 
which  provides  Braille  Scriptures  and  evangelical 
literature  for  mission  workers  in  foreign  lands, 
must  be  hampered  in  war-time  conditions. 
In  view  of  this,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
over  1,000  Braille  volumes  were  bound  and 
despatched  in  1939,  parcels  being  sent  to  32 
foreign  destinations,  and  24  languages  being 
represented. 
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The  Blind  and  the  Air  Raids. — Interesting 
items  of  information  concerning  the  blind  and 
air  raids  are  as  follows  : — 

Last  month,  seventy  blind  men  and  women  in 
an  institution  at  a  South-West  town  were  being 
led  back  from  their  shelter  when  one  bomb  hit 
a  shelter  and  another  the  bedrooms  to  which 
they  were  being  taken.  Only  two  men  were  in¬ 
jured,  both  by  flying  glass,  and  there  was  no 
panic.  One  of  the  photographs  of  the  damage 
done  shows  amongst  the  debris  of  a  wrecked  room 
in  the  Home  a  radio  set,  a  large  Braille  volume  and 
a  Braille  “  Panda.” 

An  Anderson  shelter  was  completely  covered 
by  the  debris  of  a  wrecked  house  in  London,  and 
had  to  be  dug  out  in  a  current  of  escaping  gas. 
Inside  the  shelter  was  a  blind  woman,  quietly 
awaiting  rescue. 

Blind  home  workers  in  the  South  Eastern 
Counties  are  carrying  on  in  extremely  difficult 
conditions.  Some  of  those  under  the  charge  of 
the  National  Institute  have  lost  their  homes 
entirely,  one  has  been  killed  and  many  have 
been  forced  to  move.  But  their  spirit  is  shown 
by  the  remark  of  one  of  them  evacuated  by  the 
authorities  from  Rye :  “  We  hope  to  return  at  the 
end  of  this  month  ;  I  can’t  let  my  connection  go, 
even  if  Hitler  does  want  the  South-East  Coast.” 

The  Rev.  Stanley  Morgan,  Congregational 
Minister  at  Greenhithe,  Kent,  has.  been  conduc¬ 
ting  services  in  a  disused  chalk  tunnel  for  a 
congregation  of  nearly  200  men,  women  and 
children.  His  accompanist  is  Ben  Buxton,  a 
master-hand  with  the  piano-accordeon,  who  was 
a  boy  in  Mr.  Morgan’s  Sunday  School  and  a 
wonderful  organist.  Ben  Buxton  is  blind. 

Forty  blind  Germans  who  were  staying  at  a 
nursing  home  in  the  Home  Counties  had  to  be 
evacuated  because  of  a  time  bomb  in  the  garden. 

Talking  Books  Recording  Plant  Destroyed. — - 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St. 
Dunstan’s  co-operative  efforts  for  the  production 
of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind  suffered  a  severe 
blow  during  a  recent  air  raid  over  London.  The 
Library,  which  is  housed  at  Great  Portland 
Street,  has,  happily,  escaped,  but  the  studio 
and  production  unit  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s 
Park,  has  been  totally  wrecked  by  a  direct  hit 
from  an  H.E.  bomb  of  considerable  calibre. 
The  whole  of  the  elaborate  and  delicate  recording 
plant  was  destroyed. 

As  a  result,  production  work  of  Talking  Books 
will  be  temporarily  suspended.  The  1,300-odd 


blind  reader-listeners,  however,  will  not  suffer, 
because  the  Library  service  at  the  National 
Institute  is  not  affected  and  new  titles  may  be 
obtained  through  the  mutual  exchange  of 
recordings  between  the  British  Talking  Books 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  loss  of  the  recording  plant  at  St,  Dunstan’s 
however,  is  a  serious  one.  It  was  the  only  plant 
of  its  kind  in  this  country  and  can  only  be 
replaced  at  considerable  cost.  Though  in  some 
respects  the  equipment  is  similar  to  that  used 
in  commercial  recording,  it  differs  by  reason  of 
the  special  and  exclusive  devices  which  have 
been  introduced  from  experience  in  this  class 
of  work.  Among  the  features  are  the  reading 
rooms,  especially  equipped  for  acoustic  effects. 

Cost  of  Repairing  Bombed  Workshop. — Mr. 

H.  D.  O’Neill,  Chairman  of  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
reports  that  as  a  result  of  enemy  action  some 
of  their  premises  are  useless  until  at  least  £2,000 
has  been  spent.  Even  that  sum  will  only  patch 
the  place  up,  but  will  enable  the  Association’s 
blind  employees  to  return  to  work  on  the 
numerous  Government  contracts  on  which  they 
are  engaged. 

Change  of  Address. — From  1st  November  the 
address  of  the  East  Sussex  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  165  High  Street,  Lewes.  Telephone  as 
hitherto  :  Lewes  426. 

The  premises  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society  having  been  demolished  by  enemy 
action,  the  Society  has  transferred  its  office  to 
3  Vandon  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

Blind  Evacuee’s  Spitfire  Fund  Gift. — A  con¬ 
tribution  of  £5,  nearly  £2  of  which  was  in 
pennies,  has  been  made  to  the  Mayor  of 
Worthing’s  Spitfire  Fund  by  the  blind  evacuees 
staying  at  the  Worthing  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  Workshops  Fire. — Early  this  month  fire 
broke  out  at  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
Cornwallis  Street,  Liverpool,  as  the  workers  were 
arriving.  There  was  no  alarm,  and  the  fire 
brigade  extinguished  the  fire  in  about  an  hour. 

An  Original  Bequest. — A  radiogram  and 
records  and  another  radio  set  were  left  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Purnell,  of  Elgin  Crescent,  Notting  Hill. 

Blind  Woman’s  Claim  to  Pension. — Mr. 

Gallacher  (Com.,  West  Fife)  asked  the  Secretary 
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for  Scotland,  in  the  Commons  last  month  whether 
he  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Robina  Dewar,  of 
Seventeenth  Street,  Bowhill,  was  deprived  of  a 
blind  person’s  pension,  previously  granted  her, 
on  the  appeal  of  the  Pensions  Officer  against  the 
Pensions  Sub-Committee  on  the  grounds  that  she 
is  not  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any 
work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential,  and  whether 
as  a  private  doctor  certifies  her  as  incapable  of 
work  through  blindness,  and  although  she  has 
had  an  operation  on  her  eyes  she  registers  no 
improvement,  he  would  cause  the  claim  to  be  re¬ 
investigated. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  a  written  reply,  said  an  appeal 
by  the  Pension  Officer  against  the  decision  of  the 
local  Pension  Committee  allowing  Mrs.  Dewar  a 
blind  pension  was  forwarded  to  his  department 
on  1 8th  July.  Mrs.  Dewar  had  been  examined 
by  an  experienced  ophthalmic  surgeon  and 
certified  not  blind. 

“  After  careful  consideration  of  this  surgeon’s 
report  and  consultation  with  my  medical 
advisers  I  saw  no  reason  to  take  exception  to  the 
conclusion  reached  in  the  report.  Accordingly, 
I  had  no  alternative  but  to  sustain  the  Pension 
Officer’s  appeal  and  refuse  the  pension.  Unless 
and  until  a  new  claim  is  made  I  regret  that  no 
further  action  can  be  taken  in  the  matter.” 

Blind  Visitor’s  Mistake. — “  A  visitor  is  in  the 
room,  but  I  take  the  responsibility,”  Charlotte 
Fuelling,  Hassocks,  told  a  constable  who  at 
11.30  p.m.  saw  light  coming  through  an  un¬ 
screened  window.  The  visitor  was  blind,  and 
had  turned  on  by  mistake  the  electric  light,  a 
night  light  being  generally  used.  Fined  £1  and 
is.  4d.  costs. 

L.P.T.B.  Concession  Tickets  for  the  Blind. — 

Blind  persons  holding  concession  tickets  enabling 


them  to  travel  on  trolleybuses,  trams  or  buses 
belonging  to  the  London  Passenger  Transport 
Board  are  notified  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
make  these  tickets  valid  for  a  further  period, 
up  to  December  31st,  1941-  It  Is  n°t  necessary, 
therefore,  for  holders  to  make  application  for 
renewal  this  year,  but  anyone  who  has  a  ticket 
that  has  become  defaced  or  illegible  should 
return  it  at  once  to  the  Commercial  Officer, 
London  Passenger  Transport  Board,  Hillingdon 
Station,  Middlesex,  when  it  will  be  replaced 
free  of  charge. 

The  Melodious  Cow.— Music  plays  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  life  of  the  blind  children  at 
Court  Grange.  The  other  day,  while  some  of 
the  older  children  were  helping  the  local  farmer 
to  gather  in  his  cider  apple  crop,  a  cow  gave  a 
long  “  moo  ”  of  contentment  while  it  was  being 
milked.  “  That  was  E  flat,  wasn’t  it,  Trevor?” 
remarked  Bob,  and  Trevor  agreed. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a  very  firm  rule  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  that  no  boys  were  to 
imitate  the  siren  :  it  was  far  too  realistic  ! 

Hot  Stop-Press  News.— Amongst  the  news¬ 
paper  cuttings  relative  to  the  blind  received 
by  the  Editor  of  this  journal  was  one  from  a 
well-known  Lancashire  evening  paper  bearing 
the  rapid  compressed  news  heading  :  ”  Bride 

of  17  Left  Poet  Husband  After  Honeymoon.” 
Wondering  whether  it  was  the  bride  or  the  poet 
who  would  prove  to  be  blind  and  fearing  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  parties  to  this  connubial 
tragedy,  so  typical  of  these  days  of  easy  divorce, 
might  be  a  personal  friend  of  his,  the  Editor 
read  anxiously  on.  But  he  was  soon  relieved. 
Neither  bride  nor  poet  was  blind,  but  the  poet 
became  blind  later  on  in  life,  and  his  name  was 
John  Milton. 


A  HOME  OF  RECOVERY 


C 


APTAIN  SIR  BEACHCROFT  TOWSE, 
V.C.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  has  generously  placed  his 
beautiful  riverside  home  “  Long  Meadow,” 
Goring-on-Thames,  at  the  disposal  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  to  be  used  as  a  “home  of  recovery  and 
rehabilitation”  for  civilians  blinded  by  hostile 
action.  There  could  be  no  better  spot  for  the 
Institute’s  purpose,  for  here,  in  a  house  imbued 
with  the  quiet  beauty  and  peace  of  the  English 
countryside,  set  in  the  loveliness  of  a  garden  of 
the  meadowlands  sloping  to  where  “  sweet 
Thames  runs  softly,”  will  be  found  every  en¬ 
couragement  and  help  to  recovery,  not  alas  !  of 


sight,  but  of  health  and  confidence  to  face  the 
future. 

Before  the  blinded  arrive  at  “  Long  Meadow,” 
the  hospitals  will  have  done  all  that  can  be  done 
to  heal  their  physical  wounds.  Here  the 
hospital  will  be  forgotten,  and  minds  and  bodies 
will  be  brought  back  to  renewed  health  and 
vigour.  The  staff  of  the  house  will  include  men 
and  women  educated  as  blind  persons  from  child¬ 
hood  who  will  impart  to  the  newly  blinded  not 
only  the  elements  of  blind  technique  but  also 
the  confident  outlook  of  the  fully  trained  blind 
person. 

“Long  Meadow”  is  a  place  of  many  amenities, 
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but  even  more  valuable  to  its  new  guests  will  be 
the  influence  of  Sir  Beachcroft  himself,  for  he  is 
staying  on  at  “  Long  Meadow  ’  and  will 
serve  as  a  constant  inspiration  to  blinded 
men  and  women  alike  on  how  to  “  carry  on. 
It  will  be  a  service  after  his  own  heart,  for  since 
1899,  when  he  lost  his  sight  in  the  Boer  War,  no 
one  has  more  devotedly  and  more  successfully 
striven  for  the  welfare  of  his  blind  fellows.  He 
was  a  veteran  in  the  last  war,  when  he  did  so 
much  for  blinded  soldiers,  but  a  score  of  years 
later  finds  him  still  at  his  post  ready  in  this  to¬ 
talitarian  war  to  guide  blinded  civilians  —  men, 
women  and  children  —  at  the  beginning  of  their 


dark  journey  and  to  direct  them  towards 

Victory  over  Blindness. 

*  *  * 

As  another  war  measure,  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  has  been  given  the  use  of 
a  cottage  at  Bigbury-on-Sea,  near  Plymouth, 
where  blind  people  from  bombed  areas  and  theii 
families  will  be  sent  for  a  rest.  The  cottage  was 
given  to  the  Institute  by  Mrs.  Dence  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  with  her  late  husband,  presented 
to  the  Institute  “  Court  Grange,”  Abbots- 
kerswell,  subsequently  opened  as  a  Special  School 
for  the  Blind. 

For  a  similar  purpose,  the  National  Institute 
is  anxious  to  acquire  other  cottages  or  houses 
in  suitable  environment  somewhat  nearerLondon. 


A  NEW  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
about  to  open  a  new  Home  for  elderly 
blind  men  and  women  and  for 
married  couples  one  of  whom  is  blind. 
The  house  is  at  Ventnor,  and  is  the 
generous  bequest  to  the  Institute  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Fisher,  who  lived  there  with  her  brother, 
Mr.  Moyes,  until  her  death,  at  the  age  of  86,  in 
1937-  When  Mr.  Moyes  died,  three  years  later, 
the  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Institute. 

It  is  stone-built,  dating  from  the  eighties,  and 
stands  in  its  own  well-planted  garden,  near 
pleasant  public  grounds  not  far  from  the  sea. 
Mrs.  Fisher  desired  that  it  might  be  used  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  it  stood,  and  presented  not 
only  the  furniture  of  her  home,  but  also  a  gene¬ 
rous  endowment,  enabling  the  Home  to  be  qsed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 


It  was  Mrs.  Fisher’s  wish  that  the  house 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Institute  on  her 
brother’s  death  in  running  order  ;  and  her  wish 
has  been  carried  out  with  complete  devotion 
by  the  housekeeper  who  had  been  many  years 
in  their  service ;  polished  furniture,  shining 
cutlery  and  china,  spotless  linen  and  blankets 
—all  were  in  perfect  order. 

Arno  (the  house  is  named  after  Mr.  Robert 
Noble,  who  was  Mrs.  Fisher’s  uncle)  will  not  be  a 
conventional  institution.  It  should  rather,  in  a 
troubled  age  (if  the  National  Institute  succeeds 
in  its  purpose)  prove  a  pleasant  backwater 
where  a  little  group  of  elderly  blind  people  may 
find  peace  in  their  advancing  years— that  peace 
which  clings  about  the  walls  of  a  well-ordered 
home. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Braille  Roman  Catholic  Magazine  in  U.S.A  — 

The  Braille  edition  of  the  Catholic  Digest, 
believed  to  be  the  first  Roman  Catholic  magazine 
to  be  regularly  reproduced  for  the  blind,  was 
started  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  1,000  copies  of  the  September  issue. 

U.S.A.  Blind  Students  Need  Gaelic  Textbooks. 
—The  Irish  Minister  for  External  Affairs  has 
forwarded  a  communication  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Neary, 
Secretary,  Irish  Association  for  the  Blind,  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Legation  in 
Washington  is  anxious  to  have  particulars  of  a 
number  of  the  Association  s  Gaelic  publications 
in  Braille. 


There  are  a  number  of  blind  students  in  the 
United  States  who  are  _  studying  the  Irish 
language  through  the  Gaelic  Braille  system,  and 
as  the  Association  are  anxious  to  facilitate  them, 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  supply  Gaelic 
textbooks  free  of  charge.  The  works  in  which 
the  Irish  Minister  is  interested  are  :  “  Seanchus,” 
by  An  Fear  Mor  ;  “  Seanchus  na  Sgeiche,”  by 
An  Reachtarach  ;  and  the  school  series,  “  An 
Gilin  ”  to  “  An  Blath,”  by  Seamus  O.  Duirinne. 
The  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  in  the  present 
exceptional  circumstances,  is  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  making  arrangements  for 
the  transmission  of  the  publications  to  the  U.S.A . 
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Needles  Fund  for  British  Talking  Book 
Readers. — In  Talking  Book  Topics  issued  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Irwin  writes  :  “  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you 
who  responded  to  the  suggestion  in  the  last  issue 
of  Topics  that  the  Talking  Book  readers  in 
America  contribute  toward  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  phonograph  needles  to  be  sent  to 
Talking  Book  readers  in  Great  Britain  ;  300,000 
needles  have  already  gone  forward,  and  addi¬ 
tional  shipments  will  be  made  as  funds  come  in. 
I  am  sure  that  your  generosity  will  be  deeply 
appreciated  by  the  blind  people  of  Great  Britain 


To  the  Editor. 

Appeal  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Sir, — May  I  once  again  appeal  to  your 
readers  to  help  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers 
League  to  send  gifts  to  those  of  its  members 
who  are  lonely  and  in  poor  circumstances? 

The  joy  of  giving  is  a  very  real  joy  when 
one  knows  that  one’s  gift  has  brought  to  others 
a  pleasure  and  belief  in  the  goodness  of  human 
nature.  We  know  quite  confidently  that  such 
is  the  case  with  every  gift  and  every  personal 
message  of  greeting  which  we  are  enabled, 
through  the  generosity  of  our  good  friends, 
to  send  to  our  members  at  Christmas-tide. 
For  many  of  them,  living  a  life  of  terrible 
solitude,  this  gift  and  friendly  greeting  is  in 
very  truth  a  heartening  hand-clasp,  bringing 
light  and  warmth  into  their  dark  and  silent 
world. 

Personal  service  is  also  greatly  needed,  such 
as  writing  to,  or  visiting  lonely  members. 

All  donations,  or  offers  of  service,  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged,  and  should  be  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  Johnson,  40,  Green 
Road,  Hall  Green,  Birmingham,  28. 

Yours,  etc., 

L.  Johnson. 

To  the  Editor. 

To  Esperantists. 

Sir, — The  British  Association  of  Blind  Espe¬ 
rantists’  Fifth  Annual  Report  was  sent  early  last 
August  to  all  readers  whom  it  might  interest. 
We  hope  to  bring  out  another  early  in  the  New 
Year,  but  before  doing  so  we  earnestly  ask  all 
who  would  like  to  have  it  to  write  to  me  a  note 
giving  their  present  address  and  any  suggestions 
for  its  contents. 

Although  Esperanto  is  banned  in  all  countries 
under  Nazi  rule  or  influence,  we  may  be  fairly 


who  are  passing  through  such  a  trying  ordeal. 
Let  me  share  with  you  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  England  whose 
name  I  shall  not  mention,  as  I  did  not  receive 
his  permission  to  do  so.  He  says  :  ‘  I  was 

delighted  and  rather  touched  to  see  in  Talking 
Book  Topics  your  proposal  to  present  us  with 
a  number  of  Talking  Book  needles.  That  is  a 
most  generous  suggestion  which  will  not  enable 
us  to  win  the  war  but  it  will  help  to  keep  up  our 
spirits  while  we  are  getting  a  grip  on  Hitler.  If 
only  we  could  stick  them  all  into  him  at  once.’  ” 


INDUCE 

certain  from  our  experience  after  the  last  war 
that  our  circle  of  friends  abroad  deplore  their 
isolation  and  will  remain  true  to  their  ideal  of 
international  amity  and  co-operation.  If  we  can 
keep  the  language  green  amongst  ourselves  until 
peace  comes  they  will  joyfully  respond  to  any 
overtures  of  renewed  friendship  that  we  may 
make,  and  together  we  shall  take  a  share  in 
making  the  new  peace  real  and  lasting. 

Yours,  etc. 

W.  P.  Merrick. 

Penso,  Shepperton. 

To  the  Editor. 

Miss  Ruth  Boon. 

Sir, — The  Chairman  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  Old 
Pupils’  Association  has  drawn  my  attention  to 
the  very  sympathetic  obituary  note  on  Miss 
Ruth  Boon  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
October.  We  of  Swiss  Cottage  who  knew  Miss 
Boon  well  endorse  your  references  to  her 
character  and  abilities,  and  should  like  to  think 
that  our  own  School  did  something  towards  the 
developing  of  her  independence  and  self- 
reliance.  She  was  a  pupil  at  Swiss  Cottage  from 
the  age  of  10  to  22  and  was  already  a  proficient 
musician  before  she  went  to  the  Normal  College. 
She  took  an  interested  and  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  Old  Pupils’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  served  for  a  considerable  time  on  its 
Committee.  Her  death  is  deeply  regretted  by 
all  members  of  the  Association. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  M.  Ritchie, 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

The  Royal  London  Society  for 

Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind. 
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WAR  WORK  OF  THE  BLIND 

Hands  that  ‘  See  ’  and  Toil 

The  following  vivid  fen-picture  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 


WITH  the  great  majority  of  minds  and 
hands  bending  to  the  task  in  a  civilian 
capacity  toward  national  victory  in  the 
great  battle  now  raging,  the  position 
most  unenviable  is  that  of  those  perforce  by 
age  or  infirmity  to  be  passengers  in  the  fight. 
At  first  thought  it  might  be  readily  assumed 
that  our  blind  fellow  citizens  must  of  necessity 
be  found  in  this  category.  Happily  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  blind,  fighting  a  life¬ 
long  battle  with  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
physical  handicap,  are  making  a  magnificent 
contribution,  through  the  work  of  their  hands 
and  wills,  to  our  national  effort.  Greater 
London  alone  has  within  its  borders  13,500  blind 
citizens. 

Through  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is 
Patron,  sixteen  organisations  are  helped  to 
equip  the  blind  to  become  trained  producing 
units  in  our  national  commercial  fabric.  Some 
of  these  organisations  are  workshops  and  a 
recent  visit  to  them  gives  evidence  of  the 
immense  amount  of  actual  war  work  being 
carried  out  with  a  courage  and  feverish  intent 
which  would  be  hard  to  match  in  the  workshops 
of  the  sighted. 

Perhaps  we  give  too  little  thought,  when  we 
learn  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of  our  fight¬ 
ing  services,  to  the  vast  amount  of  domestic 
utensils  and  equipment  needed  to  meet  the 
expansion.  Here  in  London  two  of  the  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  are  working  to  capacity  on 
Army  and  Air  Force  contracts  for  mattresses, 
an  essential  factor  in  the  proper  comfort  pro¬ 
visions  of  our  fighting  men. 

Basket  work  one  associates  readily  as  a 
product  of  blind  people.  Basket  work  plays  an 
important  part  to-day  in  fighting  equipment. 
Panniers,  as  they  are  called  in  the  blind  work- 
shops,  are  being  produced  in  many  shapes  and 
sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  Red  Cross  and  medical 
services,  hospitals,  A.R.P.  and  for  many  uses 
in  the  Services  transport.  The  making  of  many 
of  these  baskets  to  intricate  specification  would 
appear  a  formidable  task  even  to  the  sighted, 
but  the  strength  of  hand  and  wrist,  the 
meticulous  care  in  measurement  by  means  of  a 
studded  rule  and  the  pride  of  craftmanship 
displayed  by  the  blind  worker  is  truly  amazing. 
The  long  strips  of  cane  or  willow  are  woven  by 


these  skilful  hands  into  place  and  pattern 
with  the  precision  of  machines. 

The  swiftness  with  which  they  are  manipulated 
sets  up  a  whirr  in  the  workshops  something 
like  the  buzzing  of  angry  bees  and  the  onlooker 
must  stand  well  clear,  for  the  lash  of  a  twenty- 
foot  cane  being  worked  in  position  by  these 
powerful  hands  is  something  to  beware  of. 

Another  interesting  production  in  this  same 
workshop  is  that  of  massive  gun  mats.  Formed 
out  of  tough  canes,  the  weaving  of  these 
gigantic  mats  calls  for  great  physical  strength. 
Each  section  in  cane-work  weighs  forty  pounds, 
prior  to  being  further  bound  with  metal  fasten¬ 
ings.  One  blind  giant,  a  record  producer  of 
these  tough  objects,  had  no  time  to  talk.  When 
asked  how  his  hands  stood  up  to  this  tearing 
work,  he  replied  “  Like  steel  to  help  our  boys,” 
and  vouchsafed  nothing  further  to  questioning 
than  a  laconic  “  We  shall  win.”  After  the  cane 
mats  the  comparatively  light  work  upon 
thousands  of  bread  baskets  for  the  militia 
appears  like  a  recreation. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  this  workshop  for  the  blind  was  the 
section  employing  men  who  are  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  They  too  were  engaged  upon  the 
gun  mats,  but  there  the  only  sound  was  the 
creaking  of  the  tough  canes  as  they  were 
worked  into  these .  essential  products  to  help 
our  men  on  the  guns.  But  strength  was  there 
in  the  physique  of  these  handicapped  workers 
and  one  left  this  section  with  a  picture  in  the 
mind  of  the  mighty  Samson  of  old,  with  his 
powerful  arms  around  the  pillars  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Godless. 

Brushes,  too,  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  are 
essential  to  the  well-being,  both  of  the  fighting 
forces  and  the  G.H.Q.s  of  their  control,  and 
these  are  being  supplied  in  their  tens  of 
thousands  by  the  blind. 

Hard  by  our  River  Thames,  situated  in  an 
ancient  citadel  of  our  sea  power,  blind  workers 
are  turning  out  essential  products  for  our  Royal 
Navy  and  shipping  requirements.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  ships  fenders  of  varying  shapes  and 
sizes  of  rope  fabric.  They  weave  the  heavy 
rope,  which  to  the  untrained  eye  appears  so 
unwieldy,  into  shapes  and  forms  in  conformity 
with  the  contract  requirements.  The  workshop 
is  heavy  with  the  tang  of  tar  and  rope.  Close 
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by  lap  the  ripples  of  the  busy  Thames,  whilst 
on  its  tide  ride  proudly  all  the  ships  upon  their 
lawful  business.  Their  course  is  protected  by 
the  Royal  Navy,  but  these  blind  workers  tell 
us  that  they  too  “  see  ”  all  this  and  they  work 
with  energy  unstinted  in  doing  their  part  in  the 
service  of  our  sea  power. 

Yes,  our  blind  citizens  are  playing  their  part 
in  our  national  effort,  with  a  will  and  determina¬ 


tion  which  might  well  be  emulated  by  those 
with  the  gift  of  sight.  There  is  no  place  for 
or  thought  of  defeatism  amongst  our  blind 
workers.  To  see  them  at  their  tasks  is  to  possess 
a  new  realisation  that  out  of  their  physical 
darkness  they  have  a  fullness  of  spiritual  vision 
undeterred  by  the  multiplicity  of  distractions 
by  which  the  sighted  are  so  often  deceived. 
They  see  only  victory  over  the  force  of  evil. 


RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 


Blind  Bibliography. 

“  Books  about  the  Blind  ”  (published  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York)  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
first  attempt  to  provide  a  bibliographical  guide 
to  literature  concerning  the  blind.  The  task 
of  compilation  has  been  so  ably  carried  out  by 
Miss  Helga  Lende  that  anyone  engaged  in 
research  into  matters  relating  to  blind  welfare 
owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  a  brief  foreword,  she  outlines  the  scope  of 
the  work,  showing  how,  after  an  examination 
of  the  3,500  items  comprised  in  the  collection 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
2,700  were  finally  selected,  mainly  in  English, 
though  other  languages,  notably  French  and 
German,  were  also  included.  The  800  references 
rejected  were  “of  a  more  emotional  than 
factual  character.” 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  sections  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Education  of  the  blind. 

2.  Psychology  of  blindness. 

3.  Vocations  and  economic  adjustment. 

4.  Social  adjustment. 

5.  Literature  and  reading. 

6.  The  deaf-blind. 

7.  Biographies  and  autographies. 

In  most  cases,  the  sections  are  again  sub¬ 
divided.  For  example,  in  the  section  headed 
Psychology  of  Blindness  there  are  seven  sub¬ 
headings  :  General  and  Historical  Works, 
Sensory  Perception,  Breams,  Imagery,'  Memory, 
Mental  and  Personality  Tests,  Personality 
Problems  and  Emotional  Life. 

Each  of  the  2,700  items  selected  is  briefly 
treated.  In  the  case  of  books,  the  publisher, 
date  of  publication  and  number  of  pages  is  given, 
together  with  a  brief  indication  of  the  scope  of 
the  book.  Where  magazine  articles  are  dealt 
with  there  is  a  reference  to  the  periodical  from 
which  the  article  is  taken,  its  author,  its  length, 
and  again  a  brief  note  on  its  nature.  Papers  read 


at  Conferences,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  this  country,  are  also  included. 

The  bibliography  is,  as  its  name  makes  clear, 
one  of  “  Books  about  the  Blind  ”  and  it  does 
not,  therefore,  include  any  section  on  books  by 
blind  writers  unless  these  are  autobiographical 
or  deal  with  any  aspect  of  blindness. 

Just  as  there  is  a  certain  melancholy  pleasure 
in  looking  for  the  names  of  our  friends  in 
“  Who’s  Who  ”  (melancholy  because  so  seldom 
rewarded)  so,  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  the  reviewer 
turns  over  its  pages  in  a  rather  mean  attempt 
to  “  catch  out”  its  compiler.  The  present 
writer  chose  twelve  items  at  random  from  the 
catalogue  of  books  in  the  Library  of  the  National 
Institute,  and  Miss  Lende  came  through  the 
test  with  flying  colours  ;  only  one  was  missing. 

One  word  should  be  added  about  the  format 
of  the  book.  It  is  delightful  to  handle,  and 
beautifully  printed. 

A  School  Magazine. 

“  The  Pimpernel,”  the  school  magazine  (or, 
to  put  it  more  grandly,  “  the  official  organ  of 
the  Union  ”)  of  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind  is  evidence  of  the  vitality  and  energy 
of  the  College  in  many  fields.  In  addition  to 
its  record  of  school  successes  with  credits 
in  School  Certificate  examinations,  many  out- 
of-school  activities  are  described,  ranging  from 
a  General  Knowledge  Bee  between  Staff  and 
boys,  in  which  fortunately  the  Staff  were  the 
winners,  to  a  talk  on  the  cost  of  the  war  by  a 
member  of  the  Ministry  of  Information. 
Thoughtful  articles  on  the  Real  Causes  of  War 
and  the  Making  of  Peace,  two  very  attractive 
poems,  an  Oxford  Letter,  some  lighter  articles, 
including  one  of  Old  Masters  (Worcester,  not 
the  National  Gallery)  and  reports  of  the 
Dramatic  Society,  Scout  Troop,  Chess  Club  and 
College  Band  combine  to  make  up  a  magazine 
that  must  form  a  very  valuable  link  between 
present  boys  and  those  who  have  left  Worcester 
for  the  Universities,  or  to  take  up  training  for 
careers. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  AIRCRAFT 

DETECTION 

THE  loss  of  one  sense  tends  to  sharpen  the  other  senses  and  many  blind  people  undoubtedly 
possess  a  keener  and  more  alert  sense  of  hearing  than  the  normal  person  with  sight.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  sense  of  hearing  in  the  majority  of  blind  people  is  natural  y 
developed,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  above  normal.  The  error 
of  such  an  assumption  is  obvious  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  blind,  but  it  has  been  popularised 
in  the  Press  and  seems  to  have  been  adopted  when  tests  were  made,  during  and  since  the  last  War, 
to  ascertain  whether  blind  people  could  detect  more  readily  than  people  with  sight  the  approach  and 
presence  of  aircraft.  At  any  rate,  the  tests  were  not  successful  and  it  is  possible  that  the  mam  reason 

for  their  failure  may  have  been  this  erroneous  assumption. 

At  a  recent  Press  conference,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  referring  to  the  more  recent 
experiment,  stated  that  two  categories  of  blind  people  had.  been  tested  :  people  born  blind,  and  people 
who  had  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life.  But  these  two  categories  are  far  too  broad.  Many  persons 
born  blind  unfortunately  have  other  disabilities,  including  defective  hearing,,  and  others,  either  born 
blind  or  who  become  blind,  may  possess  acute  hearing,  but  not  the  mental  ability  nor  the  opportunity 
to  develop  it  on  useful  lines.  The  persons  who  underwent  the  test  may  have  been  perfectly  normal 
blind  people,  entirely  free  from  other  defects,  but  it  is  apparent  that  none  of  them  were  blind  people 
who  had  developed  their  sense  of  hearing  to  a  pitch  above  normal.  Yet  there  are  many  blind  people 
who  have  done  so,  and  it  is  they  who  should  have  been  selected  for  the  experiments. 

The  field  of  selection  is  very  wide.  Thousands  of  blind  people,  just  as  thousands  of  sighted  people, 
might  fail  to  reach  the  super-normal  standard  which  is  required.  It  is  possible  that  no  blind  person 
would  reach  as  high  a  standard  as  some  sighted  persons  gifted  with  a  natural  power  of  super-normal 
hearing,  but  it  is  distinctly  probable  that  amongst  the  blind  people  who  have  undergone  a  systematic 
course  of  ear  training,  such  as  musicians,  piano-tuners  and  telephone  operators,  might  be  some  whose 
powers  of  hearing  and  of  concentration  would  pre-eminently  fit  them  for  training  in  aircraft  detection. 

Any  experiments  made  without  the  preliminary  process  of  most  careful  selection  of  candidates, 
which  can  only  be  undertaken  by  those  in  daily  contact  with  the  blind,  cannot  be  considered  as 
conclusive.  The  experiments  already  made  may  have  arrived  at  the  correct,  conclusion,  but  niiti  it 
is  based  on  exhaustive  scientific  investigation  of  the  best  material  available,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 

such  with  assurance.  ,  , 

It  may  be  that  detection  by  instruments  has  now  eliminated  the  human  factor,  but  it  a  lurtner 

experiment  is  justifiable  we  trust  that  competent  authorities  on  the  blind  will  be  consulted  when 
selecting  the  persons  to  be  tested. 

SIGHT  A  HANDICAP 

For  ten  years  Roy  Kendrick,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  was  blind  and  as  “  The  Blind  Enter¬ 
tainer  ”  earned  his  living  on  the  stage,  the  lecture  platform  and  the  radio.  Three  years  ago  he  recovered 

his  sight.  .  ,  ,  , 

A  report  now  reaches  us  that  he  has  lost  his  value  as  an  entertainer,  he  has  no  experience 

qualify  for  another  job,  he  is  nervous  of  street  risks  he  could  not  see  before,  he  prefers  to  shave  without 
a  mirror  and  to  play  the  piano  with  his  eyes  closed.  In  brief,  he  has  found  sight  a  handicap. 

A  strange  and  perhaps  exaggerated  story,  but  it  serves  as  a  pointer  to  a  fact  which  the  newly 
blinded  would  do  well  to  consider.  Although  there  can  be  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight,  the 
very  greatness  of  the  loss  awakens  infinite  sympathy  which  smooths  the  paths  along  which  the  sightless 
essay  to  tread  The  blind  themselves  have  forced  their  way  into  dozens  of  professions  and  occupations 
bv  sheer  talent  and  industry,  but  they  will  be  the  first  to  recognise  that  by  their,  side.,  pushing  against 
the  barriers,  are  always  a  host  of  friends.  Roy  Kendrick,  blind,  had  only  to  raise  his  hand  to  hear  a 
friendly  voice  and  find  a  helping  arm  to  lead  him  across  the  street.  Roy  Kendrick,  sighted,  waits  on 
the  kerb,  nervous  of  the  traffic,  and  no  one  takes  heed,  all  pass  by. 

The  Editor. 
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TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  TO  BLIND 

CHILDREN 


A  Reply  to  Dr.  Lissau 

By  LEONARD  HARDCASTLE. 


1HAVE  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
Dr.  Lissau’s  articles  on  the  teaching  of 
geography  which  have  appeared  in  The 
New  Beacon.  Since  he  pays  a  tribute  to 
my  contribution  to  the  subject,  and  quotes 
certain  statements  made  by  me  from 
which  he  claims  to  differ,  I  feel  called  upon 
to  make  some  reply  and  endeavour  to  show 
that  there  is  more  misunderstanding  than  dis¬ 
agreement  between  us.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
I  should  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  his  contribu¬ 
tion  and  to  one  paragraph  in  particular,  which 
should  be  written  large  in  every  educational  text¬ 
book  concerning  the  blind.  I  shall  quote  it  in 
full  later. 

After  his  opening  paragraph  in  which  he 
refers  to  me,  Dr.  Lissau  states  a  most  important 
psychological  factor  that  “  we  obviously  remem¬ 
ber  those  facts  and  events  best  which  we  have 
either  experienced  repeatedly  or  which  have 
impressed  our  emotions  deeply.”  Agreed.  My 
mind  goes  back  to  those  Training  College  days 
when  the  Master  of  Method  hammered  it  into 
our  minds  that  “  Past  Experience  Teaches.” 
The  necessity  of  getting  the  children  to  do 
something  and  to  guard  against  the  teacher 
doing  all  the  talking  and  the  scholars  nothing 
was  continually  emphasised.  Applying  this 
to  the  teaching  of  geography,  Dr.  Lissau 
states  that  ‘‘it  is  not  enough  to  put  isolated 
facts  before  pupils  but  to  present  them  so  that 
they  have  a  personal  significance  to  them.  .  .  .” 
No  experienced  teacher  will  dispute  these 
statements.  They  apply  equally  to  sighted  as 
to  blind  children.  I  myself  had  said  some¬ 
thing  similar  in  1930  when  I  first  gave  a  paper 
on  this  subject. 

Now  follows  the  greatest  paragraph  in  the 
whole  series  of  articles,  and  which  has  ever  been 
written  upon  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 
It  is  equally  applicable  to  any  subject  and 
answers  all  the  controversy  about  what  the  blind 
can  and  cannot  appreciate.  In  the  past, 
numerous  articles  have  been  written  upon  this 
subject  but  not  yet  has  one  been  written  but 
what  some  blind  person  has  written  an  in¬ 
furiated  reply  saying  (in  effect)  that  though  they 
may  be  blind  they  are  not  mentally  defective  ! 
It  is  because  the  blind  speak  the  sighted  lan¬ 
guage  to  describe  their  experiences,  and  any 
student  of  elementary  psychology  knows  how 


conceptions  and  perceptions  are  formed  and 
received,  and  that  therefore  certain  conceptions 
which  are  usually  formed  through  the  eye  must 
be  different  from  those  perceived  by  touch  or 
any  other  sense.  Yet  these  different  con¬ 
ceptions  may  be  satisfying  to  both  persons.  I 
now  quote  the  paragraph  in  full  in  heavy  type, 
and  suggest  that  it  should  be  studied  carefully 
and  fully  digested  : 

“  Though  we  must  realise  that  the  experience 
of  a  blind  pupil  cannot  be  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  of  sighted  children,  they  can  be  of  the  same 
value ;  obviously  he  cannot  form  the  same 
conception  of  a  landscape  as  does  the  boy  with 
sight,  and  his  geographical  notions  will  not  be 
less  different  than  all  his  other  conceptions.  But 
the  relative  value  of  a  geographical  conception 
as,  say,  ‘  Ireland,’  ‘  volcano,’  ‘  tropics,’  can  be 
the  same  for  the  blind  as  the  sighted  person ;  in 
other  words,  they  may  live  within  their  total 
conception  of  the  world  with  the  same  con¬ 
creteness,  and  the  same  amount  of  personal 
experience.” 

Then  follows  Dr.  Lissau’s  criticism  of  my 
statement  “I  am  better  off  for  knowing  re¬ 
cognised  facts  whether  I  can  appreciate  them  or 
not.”  I  have  referred  back  to  the  article  in 
which  that  statement  was  made.  I  had 
described  a  landscape,  and  the  scarp  edge  at 
Royston,  mentioned  Boston  Stump,  Mt.  Blanc 
and  Mt.  Everest.  I  stated  that  the,  thrill  I 
experienced  at  seeing  the  scarp  edge  could  not 
be  shared  by  my  blind  colleagues,  except 
through  my  description,  that  the  actual  height 
of  Boston  Stump,  Mt.  Blanc  and  Mt.  Everest 
could  not  be  appreciated,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  the  blind  should  not  be  told  those 
figures.  If  they  forgot  them  but  remembered 
the  main  points — Boston  Stump  an  unusually 
high  church  tower,  Mt.  Blanc  the  highest 
mountain  in  Europe,  and  Everest  the  highest  in 
the  world.  I  would  not  even  bother  about 
Boston  Stump,  but  the  other  two  are  facts  worth 
remembering,  and  I  am  a  little  better  off  if  I 
remember  16,000  feet  for  Mt.  Blanc  and  5  miles 
for  Mt.  Everest. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  I  should  have 
given  examples  of  how  I  endeavour  to  bring 
geographical  land  forms  within  the  conceptions 
of  the  blind — the  scarp  edge  being  like  a  wedge 
of  cheese,  steep  at  one  end  and  a  gradual  slope 
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down  to  the  other,  the  folding  of  sheets  of 
braille  paper  to  represent  a  simple  folded 
mountain,  and  so  on.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
however,  I  had  been  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  as  to  whether  I  thought  the  blind 
would  have  the  same  conceptions  as  a  sighted 
person,  so  chat  I  perhaps  over-emphasised  the 
negative  aspect  at  the  expense  of  the  positive. 
Dr.  Lissau’s  paragraph  quoted  above  expresses 
my  views  most  accurately,  so  Dr.  Lissau,  you 
and  I  really  agree  on  this  point ! 

Then  follows  an  article  and  a-half  on  maps.  As 
I  intend  to  contribute  an  article  to  The  New 
Beacon  on  the  history  of  maps  for  the  blind 
in  this  country,  I  shall  only  reply  to  one  or  two 
observations  here  and  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Lissau’s  remarks  on  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  blind  in  learning 
to  appreciate  a  map.  This  he  sums  up  by 
saying  that  the  sighted  child  can  readily  adapt 
himself  to  map  reading,  because  he  can  associate 
some  part  of  a  district  which  he  knows  with  its 
corresponding  representation  on  a  map  and  so 
apply  it  to  other  parts  of  the  country  similarly 
represented.  Those  differently  represented  will 
represent  something  different.  But  for  the  blind 
“  no  such  relation  exists.  He  is  given  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  told  that  the  lines,  dots  and  elevations 
stand  for  some  facts.  Neither  these  facts  nor  the 
relation  between  them  and  their  symbols  form 
part  of  his  experience.  The  use  of  a  map  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  is  therefore  illusory  unless 
the  pupils  gain  by  other  means  knowledge  of  the 
facts  the  map  reproduces,  and  unless  they  fully 
understand  the  relation  between  reality  and 
reproduction  on  the  map.” 

Agreed  unanimously.  It  is  the  teacher’s  task 
to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  develop  that 
reality.  It  will  never  come  without  the  teacher’s 
assistance  in  the  first  place.  Residential  children 
offer  information  about  their  home  town  and 
district  and  we  refer  to  these  places  on  the  map. 
But  the  children  must  be  taught  how  to  find 
these  places  for  themselves,  and  I  have  found 
that  movement  from  point  to  point,  i.e.,  “  the 
Movement  Factor,”  gives  most  rapid  and 
satisfactory  results.  At  the  time  of  writing  those 
articles  this  was  a  new  doctrine  to  many,  and  I 
developed  it  in  every  detail  and  illustrated  it 
most  profusely.  This,  however,  does  not  carry 
the  inference  that  the  use  of  maps  for  the  blind 
is  merely  to  find  one  place  in  relation  to  another. 
The  maps  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  lesson.  Place  finding,  by 
itself,  is  an  excellent  test  for  revision  purposes, 
that  is  all.  Details  of  the  map  come  later. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Dr.  Lissau  likes  large-size 
maps  hung  around  the  walls  of  the  class-room. 
Large  relief  maps  are,  unfortunately,  expensive 
and  in  addition  would  require  special  adaptations 


which  are  a  further  expense.  The  N.I.B. 
produced  such  a  map  under  my  guidance,  and  it 
met  with  a  half-and-half  reception.  There  was 
a  fear  that  a  retrograde  step  was  being  made, 
i.e.,  one  map  for  the  class  and  not  one  for  each 
child.  The  idea  was  to  supplement  the  small 
maps.  The  larger  one  was  to  have  actual  names 
upon  it  so  that  the  map  itself  would  convey 
direct  and  definite  information.  The  smaller 
map,  i.e.,  the  new  England  and  Wales  map,  was 
unanimously  approved,  and  so  the  idea  of  large 
relief  maps  was  dropped. 

Both  Dr.  Lissau  and  Miss  Clara  Pratt  (of  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.)  refer  to  relief  maps 
made  by  blind  children  themselves.  Of  this 
branch  of  geography  teaching  I  have  had  no 
practical  experience.  There  were  no  facilities  at 
the  Leeds  school  for  such  work.  Clay  is  messy 
and  requires  a  room  with  plenty  of  floor  space 
and  reserved  for  modelling  in  all  its  branches. 
Substitutes,  such  as  plasticine,  are  prohibitively 
expensive.  Yet,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
making  of  these  maps  gives  the  scholars  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  they  would  learn  a  great  deal 
from  them. 

What  I  should  like  to  know  from  Dr.  Lissau 
and  Miss  Pratt  are  :  (1)  How  does  the  proportion 
of  time  allocated  to  geography  teaching  and  map 
making  stand  in  relation  to  all  the  other  subjects 
in  the  whole  of  the  school  curriculum,  including 
other  forms  of  handwork?  and  (2)  What  do  they 
expect  the  blind  to  gain  from  having  made  these 
maps? 

For,  as  the  educational  system  of  the  blind 
stands  in  this  country  to-day,  I  very  much 
doubt  if  there  would  be  sufficient  time  to  com¬ 
plete  a  relief  map  and  study  the  geography  of 
the  country  represented  and  so  cover  the  whole 
of  the  world.  Remember,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
elementary  school  only,  and  I  consider  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  a  whole  the  aim  of 
the  elementary  school.  Consequently,  I  do  not 
think  the  amount  of  gain  is  of  sufficient  value  in 
proportion  to  the  time  spent  upon  them,  for  the 
completed  map  cannot  have  the  same  relative 
value  to  the  blind  as  it  has  to  the  sighted.  Such 
is  my  opinion,  judging  by  the  conditions  in  this 
country  to-day.  If  conditions  are  different  in 
other  countries,  or  less  time  is  given  to  voca¬ 
tional  handwork  in  the  blind  schools  of  the 
future,  then  I  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
revise  my  opinion. 

I  am  glad  Dr.  Lissau  liked  the  old  papier- 
mache  map  of  England  and  Wales.  Whilst  his 
criticism  of  the  Boyle  maps  is  quite  healthy,  he 
overlooks  the  good  points.  The  re-issuing  of 
these  maps  with  initial  letters  and  guides  was  a 
great  step  forward  in  giving  the  blind  a  map 
from  which  they  could  obtain  information  for 
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themselves.  The  new  map  is  a  compromise  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  a  progressive  step  towards  a 
new  kind  of  map  altogether.  Although  coloured 
and  named  like  a  sighted  map,  this  was  worked 
out  quite  independently  for  the  partially 
sighted  ;  similarly,  the  blind  section  was  worked 
out  independently.  The  two  were  combined  as 
a  first  step  to  help  the  partially  sighted  and  so 
work  out  a  series  of  maps  for  all  types  of 
defective  sight. 

With  the  last  section  of  Dr.  Lissau’s  essay, 
i.e.,  an  outline  of  a  series  of  lessons  on  a  particular 
region,  I  am  in  entire  agreement.  It  is  my 
method  of  procedure  exactly.  Notice  how  he 
deals  with  the  structural  side,  i.e.,  glacier 


movements,  etc.  All  these  I  endeavour  to 
explain  in  my  lessons,  yet  I  know  that  the  blind 
“  cannot  appreciate  ”  these  things  as  I  do,  yet 
they  are  better  off  with  their  conceptions  of 
them  than  they  were  before. 

So,  it  is  only  on  the  relative  value  of  relief 
maps  that  I  differ  from  Dr.  Lissau,  and  no  doubt 
if  I  were  given  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  made  I  should  perhaps  agree  with 
him  wholeheartedly. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  readers  of  the 
paragraph  to  which  I  have  devoted  so  much 
attention,  and  which  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to 
use,  with  the  usual  acknowledgments,  on  future 
occasions. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE-IX. 

By  BEN  PURSE 


RECENT  legislation  governing  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Insurance  and  provi¬ 
sion  for  pensions  has  considerably 
increased  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  eligible  for  these  benefits, 
but  of  course  the  rate  of  contribu- 
.  tions  in  respect  of  certain 
categories  has  necessarily  been 
increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  contributors 
are  having  to  pay  more  because  the  standard 
benefits  not  only  have  more  general  application, 
but,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  designed  to  cover 
a  very  much  larger  number  of  beneficiaries. 

Anyone  who  has  been  in  an  employment 
subject  to  compulsory  national  health  and 
pensions  contributions  for  at  least  two  years  and 
ceases  to  be  so  employed,  may  then  become  a 
voluntary  contributor.  This  right  extends  to 
married  women  who  may  desire  to  continue  in 
insurance.  The  rates  of  contributions  under  the 
voluntary  scheme  are  the  same  as  those  for 
employed  persons,  namely,  is.  iod.  per  week  for 
men  and  is.  5d.  per  week  for  women.  If  the 
contributor’s  income  from  all  sources  exceeds 
£250  per  annum,  medical  benefit  is  not  provided, 
and  the  rates  of  contribution  are  is.  yd.  and 
is.  2d.  respectively.  Such  persons  are,  however, 
entitled  to  sickness  payments  at  the  rate  of  15s. 
and  12s.  a  week  respectively,  but  they  must 
make  their  own  arrangements  with  any  medical 
practitioner.  A  man  previously  insured  com¬ 
pulsorily  for  widows’  and  orphans’  pensions  only, 
can  ordinarily  become  a  voluntary  contributor 
for  those  pensions  alone  and  not  for  old  age 
pension.  All  such  persons  who  have  had  ten 
years’  continuous  insurance  prior  to  reaching  the 
age  of  55  need  not  affix  the  full  number  of  stamps 


in  each  subsequent  year,  but  full  information  on 
this  point  should  be  obtained  either  from  the 
approved  society  or  from  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Under  the  Widows’,  Orphans’  and  Old  Age 
Contributory  Pensions  (Voluntary  Contributors) 
Act,  1937,  voluntary  insurance  was  extended  to 
a  large  range  of  persons  not  covered  by  the  main 
scheme  and  not  qualified  to  become  voluntary 
contributors  by  virtue  of  previous  insurable 
employment.  This  extension  applies  to  persons 
working  on  their  own  account,  such  as  shop¬ 
keepers  and  individual  traders,  professional  and 
other  persons  with  moderate  incomes.  This 
special  scheme  came  into  operation  in  January, 
1938,  and  differs  in  many  ways  from  the  principal 
one.  To  be  eligible  an  applicant  must  be  under 
the  age  of  40,  his  total  income  at  the  time  of 
entering  into  the  scheme  must  not  be  more  than 
£400  a  year  in  the  case  of  men  or  £250  in  the  case 
of  women  (of  which  not  more  than  £200  and  £125 
respectively  may  be  unearned  income),  and  he 
must  have  been  continuously  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  ten  years  immediately 
before  the  date  of  application  for  admission  into 
the  scheme.  It  will  be  remembered  that  as  a 
special  concession  during  the  year  1938  persons 
were  admitted  up  to  the  age  of  55,  but  it  was 
made  clear  that  this  arrangement  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  one,  and  those  who  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  insurance  facilities  during  the 
specified  period  would  be  called  upon  either  to 
pay  increased  contributions  at  a  later  date  or 
alternatively  would  be  excluded  from  the  scheme 
owing  to  age  incidence.  For  entrants  from  1939 
onwards  the  rates  of  contribution  are  graduated 
on  a  scale  which  rises  according  to  age  at  entry. 
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Men  may  also  insure  under  this  scheme,  if  they 
so  wish,  for  widows’  and  orphans’  pensions  only, 
and  in  this  event  the  rate  of  contribution  is 
proportionately  less.  Those  insured  under  this 
scheme  are  known  as  “  special  voluntary  con¬ 
tributors,”  and  the  qualifying  conditions  for 
pensions  are  as  follows  :  {a)  for  widows  and 

orphans’  pensions,  104  weeks  of  insurance  and 
payment  of  104  contributions  ;  ( b )  for  old  age 
pensions,  ten  years’  insurance  immediately 
before  age  65  and  payment  of  260  contributions. 

Voluntary  contributors  make  their  payments 
by  stamping  cards  issued  by  and  returnable  to 
the  Central  Department.  Subject  to  special 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  year  of  entry 
into  voluntary  insurance,  a  contributor  who  has 
fewer  than  26  payments  to  his  credit  in  any 
contribution  year  ceases  to  be  insured  at  the  end 
of  the  following  contribution  year  unless  in  the 
meantime  he  pays  enough  contributions  to  bring 
the  total  for  each  of  those  two  years  up  to  26. 

A  voluntary  contributor  who  lapses  from 
insurance  through  the  payment  of  insufficient 
contributions  nevertheless  retains  for  a  time 
certain  modified  rights  to  pensions  at  reduced 
rates.  To  secure  pensions  at  the  full  rates  an 
average  of  at  least  50  contributions  per  year 
throughout  the  period  of  insurance  is  necessary. 

If  the  average  is  less  than  50  the  rates  of  pension 
are  subject  to  reduction  in  accordance  with  a 
graduated  scale.  In  certain  circumstances  weeks 
of  certified  incapacity  may  count  as  contributions 
paid. 

The  Contributory  Pensions  scheme  as  a  whofe 
is  administered  by  the  Central  Insurance 
Department  and  not  through  the  medium  of 
Approved  Societies,  which  are  concerned  only 
with  health  insurance.  Claims  for  pensions  and 
applications  for  admission  to  the  special  vol¬ 
untary  scheme  are  made  to  and  decided  by  the 
Department,  which  also  carries  out,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Post  Office,  the  arrangements 
for  the  payment  of  pensions.  Any  person 
aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the  Department  on  a 
pension  claim  or  application  to  become  a  special 
voluntary  contributor,  or  in  connection  with  the 
payment  of  a  pension  after  its  award,  has  a  right 
of  appeal  to  independent  referees  appointed  from 
the  legal  profession  by  the  Joint  Insurance 
Committee.  The  decisions  of  the  referees  are 
final.  In  Northern  Ireland  the  appeal  is  made 
to  an  umpire  appointed  by  the  Governor . 

A  pension  must  be  claimed  within  three 
months  after  the  claimant  becomes  entitled  to 
it  if  payment  is  to  be  secured  from  that  date. 
If  it  is  not  claimed  within  that  period,  payment 
begins  from  a  date  three  months  preceding  that 
on  which  the  claim  is  made. 

A  person  who  has  been  awarded  a  pension 
receives  from  the  Department  a  pension  order 
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book  containing  vouchers  each  of  the  value  of 
the  weekly  rate  of  pension,  which  can  be  cashed 
at  the  post  office.  This  order  book  normally 
contains  52  weekly  vouchers  and  is  renewed 
annually  on  submission  by  the  pensioner  of  a 
declaration  that  he  is  still  entitled  to  receive  the 
pension. 

In  deciding  pension  claims  based  on  the 
insurance  of  employed  persons  the  Central 
Department  obtains  the  necessary  records  of 
insurance  and  contributions  from  the  Approved 
Societies.  The  Department  also  has  arrange 
ments  for  obtaining  records  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  the  Department  responsible  for  popula¬ 
tion  records. 

The  final  article  of  this  series  will  deal  with  the 
financial  arrangements  for  giving  effect  to  the 
general  scheme  of  insurance,  and  will  record  the 
latest  available  statistics  in  respect  of  the  whole 
.  plan  of  State  insurance. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

An  Authority  on  Economics. — Dr.  E.  G. 

Dowdell,  M.A.,  who  is  a  blind  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  has  contributed  an  article  entitled 
“  The  Multiplier  ”  to  No.  IV  of  Oxford  Economic 
Papers. 

Blind  Missioner  to  Australian  Aborigines. — Mr. 

Harry  Foster,  a  blind  native  worker  of  the 
Aborigines  Inland  Mission  of  Australia,  has 
been  greatly  used  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
isolated  district  of  Victoria  River ,  about .  200 
miles  south-west  of  Katherine — the  Mission  s 
extreme  out-station.  Mr.  Foster  had  been 
brought  up  at  Victoria  River,  and  on  his  return 
deep  interest  was  manifest  in  his  life  story  and 
conversion. 

He  accompanied  Mr.  W.  A.  Long,  a  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  Mission,  and  Mr.  A.  Reid,  of 
Melbourne,  on  this  pioneering  trip.  They  visited 
cattle  stations  and  received  an  eager  welcome. 

A  Blind  American  Diver. — Bert  Cutting,  aged 
45,  is  blind.  But  he  earns  a  living  for  himself 
and  a  family  of  six  by  gathering  mussel  shells 
and  occasionally  low-grade  pearls  from  the 
Wabash  River  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

He  sells  the  shells  to  a  button  factory. 

Cutting  has  stayed  under  water  for  as  long 
as  six  hours  in  a  helmet  designed  for  shallow 

diving.  . 

Visibility  is  so  poor  on  the  river  bed  that 
normal  vision  is  of  little  benefit  to  divers. 
Cutting  walks  the  river  bed  as  he  would  a  large 
hall,  and  with  as  much  confidence. 
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Tribute  to  a  Great  Blind  Composer. — “  It  is  a 

good  policy  to  pay  tribute  to  great  artists  and 
composers  while  they  are  still  with  us,”  says 
Dr.  Rollo  F.  Maitland  in  arranging  a  Hollins 
programme  for  performance  on  the  great  organ 
in  the  Philadelphia  Wanamaker  store  on  the 
occasion  of  that  composer’s  75th  birthday.  “  His 
music,”  continues  Dr.  Maitland,  “  is  full  of  the 
joy,  optimism,  and  sunshine  of  his  own  nature  ; 
we  should  hear  more  of  it  in  these  days.” 

Eighty  Years  Old  Craftsman. — Amongst  the 
articles  on  sale  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  in  aid 
of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  Blind  were  wheel  barrows,  wool 
winders  and  money  boxes  made  by  Mr.  H.  Isaacs, 
who  is  deaf  and  blind  and  80  years  old. 

The  First  Blind  Chorister  at  York  Minster. — 

The  war,  undoubtedly,  has  given  to  Mr.  George 
Palmer,  who  was  recently  appointed  tenor  lay- 
clerk  at  York  Minster,  the  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
ving  that  a  blind  singer  can  hold  his  own  in  any 
of  the  finest  church  choirs  in  the  country. 

The  success  he  has  achieved  is  the  result  of 
diligent  study  and  a  firm  conviction  of  his  own 
abilities.  His  fine  voice  gained  for  him  one  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Scholar¬ 
ships,  enabling  him  to  take  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  St.  Nicolas  College,  Chislehurst,  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Sir  Sydney  Nicholson. 

Previous  to  his  present  appointment,  he  was 
one  of  two  blind  choristers  at  Brompton  Parish 
Church,  where  he  gained  much  valuable  and 
practical  experience  under  the  kindly  eye  of  the 
organist,  Dr.  C.  H.  Phillips. 

The  many  awards  which  he  won  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Musical  Festivals  in  London  and  the 
provinces  marked  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  singer  and  musician. 

At  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  where  he  received  his  early 
training,  he  took  his  piano-tuning  certificate, 
but  he  never  seriously  settled  down  as  a  tuner, 
for  his  heart  was  in  singing,  and  singing  he  de¬ 
termined  should  be  his  profession. 

Matriculated  Within  Twelve  Months. — Mr. 

Harold  J.  Jeans  has  just  succeeded  in  passing 
the  London  Matriculation  examination  in  all 
five  subjects,  French,  English,  Logic,  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Music.  A  former  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  he  was  prepared  for  this  exa¬ 
mination  by  Mr.  Roy  O.  Brown,  on  behalf  of  the 
Dalvey  Correspondence  College  for  the  Blind, 
in  English  and  Logic  ;  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Emblen,  of 
the  National  Institute,  in  Mathematics  ;  and  by 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  one  of  the  Institute’s  voluntary 
workers  who  learned  Braille  specially  for  the 
purpose,  in  French.  Mr.  Jeans  did  particularly 
well  to  prepare  successfully  for  this  examination 
within  12  months,  without  attending  regular 


classes  of  any  kind.  Moreover  he  sat  the 
examination  in  the  middle  of  the  London  “  Blitz¬ 
krieg”. 

Mr.  Jeans  is  at  present  employed  as  an  orga¬ 
nist,  but  he  hopes  to  train  for  the  massage  pro¬ 
fession. 

PERSONALIA 

The  Rev.  W.  Haydn  Morgan,  B.A.,  B.D., 
who  is  blind,  was  inducted  to  the  pastorate  of 
South  Creake  Congregational  Church  last  month 
by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lee  (Moderator  of  the  Eastern 
Province).  He  was  previously  pastor  of  the 

Tabernacle,  Llanvaches,  Wales. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  R.  Anthony,  owing  to  pressure  of 
work,  has  been  compelled  to  resign  from  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Worcester  College.  The 
Board  have  expressed  their  regret  that  one  of 
the  oldest  Governors  should  be  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  membership  and  their  sincere  thanks 
for  the  help  he  has  given  to  the  College  for  many 
years. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lamington,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E.,  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  Governor  of  the  College  for  so  long 
that  few  living  Norwoodians  would  be  able  to 
remember  a  time  when  he  was  not  a  Member  of 
the  Board.  All  entertained  the  greatest  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect  for  his  personality.  He  was  a 
good  judge  of  men  and  affairs  and  had  a  simple 
and  unassuming  kindness  and  gracious  courtesy 
that  made  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  privilege  to 
serve  under  him. 

Miss  Laura  Mabel  Cresswell,  of  Aberystwyth, 
aged  70.  Her  great  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Cardiganshire  Association  for  the  Blind  will  long 
be  remembered.  She  was  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association  for  a  considerable  period, 
and,  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  success  of 
the  Association’s  work.  Miss  Cresswell’s  acti¬ 
vities  in  this  direction  gained  her  popularity 
throughout  the  county,  and  on  her  retirement  as 
Secretary  she  was  made  an  Honorary  Visitor 
and  member  of  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Charles  Mansfield  Owen,  Dean  of  Ripon. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  education  and  did 
prominent  work  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 
In  1886  he  was  appointed  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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Miss  Cecily  Betts,  of  Brighton,  one  of  the 
happiest  and  best-loved  members  of  the  Brighton 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  She  was 
a  handicraft  worker  for  the  Society  for  the  past 
10  years  and  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  its 
social  circle.  She  had  recently  discovered  a 
talent  for  verse  writing,  and  her  first  poem, 
“  The  Light  that  Lightens  Brighton’s  Blind,” 
was  published  in  the  Brighton  Gazette. 


ANN01MMNTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

Dance  •  S.  Q. 

18237  '  Morgan,  Noel  and  Hart.  Lovely  Old 

Lady,  Song-Waltz  .  .  .  .  •  •  o  6 

18236  Noel,  A.,  and  Pelosi,  D.  Remember 

September,  Song  Fox-Trot  ■  ■  06 

18235  Parker,  R.,  and  Charles,  H.  Moonlight 

and  Mimosa,  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  06 

18238  Young,  R.  The  Mem’ry  of  a  Rose,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  06 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Per  vol. 

Braille  Pandas  :  s-  d- 

18262  No.  30.  Fifth  Column,  by  J.  Langdon- 

Davies  net  o  6 

18265-6  No  31.  Macmillan  War  Pamphlets, 

Nos.  1-6.  2  vols . net  o  6 

Fiction : 

18028-32  Wickford  Point,  by  John  P.  Mar- 

quand.  5  vols.  . .  -  •  •  •  69 

N.I.B.  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL,  1940. 

Seasonable  stories,  articles,  poems,  etc.  Price  6d.  net. 
Please  order  now. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4405-9  This  Business  of  Exploring,  by  R.  C.  Andrews. 
5  vols.  Limited  Edition. 

Moon  Christmas  Annual : 

The  distribution  of  this  Annual  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  same  way  as  last  year.  Copies  will  shortly  be 
sent  to  Societies,  who  will  be  able  to  pass  them  round 
to  Moon  readers  as  before. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 


STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 


Biography : 

Twelve  Against  the  Gods,  by  W.  Bolitho.  . . 

History : 

Grant,  A.  J.  History  of  Europe — 1491-1610 

Law : 


Brierly,  J.  L.  Law  of  Nations . 

Green,  G.  M.  Death  Duties  for  Students.  .  . 

Miscellaneous : 

Capek,  K.  Travels  in  the  North. 


Vols. 

6 

8 

3 

4 

2 


Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Caritt,  E.  F.  Morals  and  Politics. 
Coudenhowe-Kalergi,  R.  N.  Europe  Must 
Unite 

Science  • 

Hatfield,  H.  Stafford.  Inventions.  4  vols. 

Theology:  .  .  ^ 

Brelioth,  G.  Eucharistic  Faith  and  Practice. 
Know,  R.  A.  Belief  of  Catholics.  .  .  .  • 

APPARATUS. 


3 

2 


6 

3 


PRICE  LIST  OF  WATCHES. 

(  All  previous  Lists  cancelled) 

Stocks  limited. 

N.I.B.  Watches  :  £  s-  d- 

Gentleman’s  Silver  Pocket  Watch  . .  3  3d 

Lady’s  Gold  Wristlet  Watch,  with  leather 

strap  . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  4  *4  0 

Repeater  Watches ; 

Gentleman’s  Silver  Minute  Repeater 

Watch . 6  16  6 

Gentleman’s  Silver  Quarter  Repeater 

Watch . .  ••  5  0  d 

N.B. —  The  above  prices  are  subject  to  alteration 

without  notice. 

The  following  timepieces  are  no  longer  available  : 
Nickel  Pocket  Watch,  Chromium  Wristlet,  Ingersoll 
Alarum,  Cheap  Metal  Pocket  Watch,  Silver  Wristlet 
and  the  English  Eight  Day  Movement  Clock. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

31st  October,  1940. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  .  .  2 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 
Grinstead 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  .  .  3 

One  application  under  consideration 
Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  .  .  . .  — 

HENSHAW  S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Mary  Ann  Scott  Home,  Harehill,  Macclesfield  4 
Thomas  Briggs  Lomas  Home,  Glensanda,  Rhyl 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

Those  interested  in  blind  welfare  work  who  aspire 
to  secure  appointments  are  invited  to  apply  as  under 
for  particulars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  in  quali¬ 
fying  them  to  obtain  the  requisite  Diploma.  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o,  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harbome,  Birmingham, 
17.  (Enclose  stamp.)  _ 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  HOME  TEACHERS  :  Those 
awarded  the  Diploma  prior  to  I932-  and  who  desire  a 
Refresher  Course  in  Braille,  are  invited  to  apply  to 
H.  N.  Vickerstaff  (as  above)  for  particulars.  (Stamp 
for  reply.) 

A  SEASONABLE  GIFT. 

Send  your  blind  friend  a  copy  of  the  Braille  N.I.B. 
Christmas  Annual,  1940.  Price  6d.  net.  Order  now 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  1. 
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Sighted  Home  Teacher  required  for  Rural  Area. 

Salary  if  certificated  /156  per  annum  plus  6  per  cent. 
War  Bonus.  Must  contribute  to  Superannuation  Fund. 
Apply  by  letter,  stating  qualifications,  etc. ,  and  enclosing 
copies  of  testimonials,  to  The  Organising  Secretary, 
Chester  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Society,  13a,  Lower 
Bridge  Street,  Chester. 


Matrons  are  required  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  for  (1)  home  of  recovery  for  war  casual¬ 
ties  and  (2)  home  for  elderly  blind  people.  Applications 
giving  particulars  of  education,  experience,  age  and 
salary  required,  with  copies  of  references,  should  be 
sent  to  Secretary-General,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i. 


BRAILLE  CLASSES  FOR  WAR  WORKERS. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  hoping  to 
start  its  second  session  of  Braille  Classes  for  persons 
who  have  joined  its  Register  of  War  Workers.  Equip¬ 
ment  will  be  provided  and  certificates  of  proficiency 
given  on  completion  of  the  Course.  Classes  will  be 
held  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  2.30 
to  3.30,  and  on  Tuesdays  from  4  to  5.  For  further 
details  apply  to  Mrs.  Bendit,  c/o  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  : 

Training  course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  This  four  months’  course  includes 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind.  Candidates 
must  be  approved  by  the  Association  and  will  be 
expected  to  take  the  next  College  of  Teachers’  Examina¬ 
tion  after  completion  of  their  training  ;  they  must  be 
not  less  than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable  and 
details  of  grants  to  trainees,  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14, 
Howick  Place,  S.W.x. 


WARRINGTON,  WIDNES  AND  DISTRICT 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female 
Sighted  Home  Teacher  in  the  Lancashire  County  Area. 
Applicants  should  be  in  possession  of  the  Home 
Teacher’s  Certificate.  Salary  ^156  per  annum,  plus 
War  Bonus  of  6  per  cent,  and  Travelling  Expenses. 
Applications  stating  age  and  experience  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Nov¬ 
ember  30th.  Alfred  E.  Ledger, 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

4,  Museum  Street,  Warrington. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Training  Course  for  Prospective  Home  Teachers. 

The  Annual  Training  Course  organised  by  the  above 
Association  will  be  held  in  Leeds,  commencing  about 
the  beginning  of  March,  1941,  and  occupying  a  period 
of  four  weeks.  Approval  of  the  Association  must  be 
obtained  before  admittance  to  the  course,  and  can¬ 
didates  must  be  not  less  than  21  or  more  than  40  years 
of  age  on  the  date  of  the  1941  Examination,  which 
they  must  undertake  to  sit.  Subsistence  grants  and 
travelling  expenses  will  be  paid  on  behalf  of  approved 
candidates  residing  within  the  Association’s  area. 

Details  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind,  17,  Blenheim  Terrace,  Leeds,  2. 
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By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins  ”  of  the  Blind 
World 

No.  30. — Fifth  Column,  b,y  John  Langdon-Davies.  1  vol. 
6d.  net. 

A  journalist  of  world-wide  experience  deals  with 
the  facts  of  the  Fifth  Column  phenomenon,  and  tells 
us  how  to  prepare  so  that  we  need  not  fear  Hitler’s 
favourite  weapon. 

No.  31. — ■Macmillan  War  Pamphlets  Nos.  1  to  6.  2  vols. 
is.  net  the  set. 

Excellent  booklets  on  topics  of  the  hour  by  well- 
known  authorities,  comprising  “  Let  There  be 
Liberty,”  by  A.  P.  Herbert  ;  “  War  with  Honour,” 
by  A.  A.  Milne  ;  ‘‘Nordic  Twilight,”  by  E.  M.  Forster; 
“  The  Crooked  Cross,”  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester 
“  Nazi  and  Nazarene,”  by  Ronald  Knox,  and  “  When 
I  Remember,”  by  J.  R.  Clynes. 

No.  32. — Another  Little  Drink,  by  Peter  Cheyney.  3  vols. 

is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

This  first-class  detective  story  has  speed,  sparkling 
dialogue,  tense  climaxes,  and  impertinent  situations. 
It  is  up  to  date,  bang  in  the  black-out,  suave,  slick, 
and  if  you  like  it  you  will  promptly  parch  for  another 
little  drink  from  the  same  writer. 

No.  33. — Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs.  Nos.  18, 

27,  29,  31,  34  and  38.  2  vols.  is.  net  the  set. 

Comprising  “  National  Socialism  and  Christianity,” 
by  N.  Micklem  ;  “  The  Baltic,”  by  J.  Hampden 
Jackson  ;  “  The  Life  and  Growth  of  the  British 

Empire,”  by  J.  A.  Williamson  ;  “  Palestine,”  by 
James  Parkes ;  “  Russian  Foreign  Policy,”  by 

Barbara  Ward  ;  and  “  Britain’s  Blockade,”  by 
R.  W.  B.  Clarke. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1. 
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“HOW  I  OVERCAME  MY  BLINDNESS 

This  series  of  articles  is  intended  to  show  how  the  many  difficulties  attendant  on  blindness  can  be  overcome 

in  following  various  occupations  and  professions. 

IX.— A  CONDUCTOR  AND  PRODUCER 

By  “  TRITONE ’’ 

'HEN  blindness  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  overtook  me,  I  had  had  some 
years  of  experience  as  a  conductor  in  concert  hall  and  opera  house,  although 
primarily  I  am  a  composer.  I  had  done  a  certain  amount  of  theatrical 
production,  operatic  and  dramatic,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  stage 
setting  and  lighting.  I  had  been  blessed  from  my  earliest  years  with  an 
impressionable  and  retentive  memory,  a  good  deal  of  imagination  and  a 
vision  which  one  of  my  good  medical  friends  described  as  “  photographic,” 
by  which  he  meant  that  I  had  habitually  taken  in  every  detail  at  a  glance  and  remembered  it. 
This  applied  equally  to  books  and  music,  for  I  was  always  a  quick  student,  though  in  this  latter 
respect  I  believe  my  memory  is  largely  oral. 

Curiously  enough,  my  first  experience  of  conducting  performers  I  could  not  see  brought 
me  up  against  an  entirely  new  medium,  that  of  the  microphone.  The  technique  of  musical 
broadcasting  has  been  evolved  by  experiment,  the  method  of  “  trial  and  error  ”  in  the  face 
of  the  almost  uncanny  difficulties  presented  by  that  very  sensitive  and  at  times  demoniac 
contraption — the  microphone.  In  the  concert  hall  the  main  body  of  strings  sit  right  and  left 
of  the  conductor,  ’cellos  and  basses  in  front,  and  ranged  behind  on  the  rising  tiers  of  the 
orchestra,  wood-wind,  horns,  brass,  percussion,  and  behind  again  the  chorus.  In  the  opera 
house  a  different  arrangement  obtains  ;  most  frequently,  all  strings  on  the  left,  wind  and 
percussion  on  the  right  and  the  principals  and  chorus  naturally  on  the  stage. 

In  the  broadcasting  studio  the  arrangement  was  positively  topsy-turvy.  As  I  faced  my 
performers,  the  upper  strings  sat  in  a  line  along  the  entire  length  of  the  left  of  the  studio  ; 
violas,  ’cellos  and  basses  on  the  right  hand  ;  wind,  brass  and  percussion  occupied  the  centre 
from  front  to  back,  and  the  principals  and  chorus  sat  in  front  of  the  orchestra  on  my  left 
nearest  to  the  microphone.  Taking  the  arm  of  an  official  I  walked  round  the  studio 
familiarising  myself  with  this  novel  arrangement. 

Presently  the  orchestra  arrived  and  my  ear  began  to  pick  up  familiar  sounds  and  fix  the 
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direction  from  which  they  came.  Some  of  its 
members  were  known  to  me,  so  it  was  easy 
enough  in  my  mind’s  eye  to  picture  them  sitting 
there  as  I  had  so  often  seen  them.  Thus 
imagination  came  into  play  backed  up  by 
memory,  until  I  could  almost  persuade  myself 
that  the  scene  before  me  was  visible.  So  I 
started  my  first  rehearsal  in  the  dark,  holding 
always  on  to  that  mental  picture  of  this  new 
variant  of  a  once  familiar  scene.  So  success¬ 
fully,  apparently,  did  I  deceive  myself,  that  I 
deceived  others,  for  in  a  break  in  rehearsal,  men 
who  had  often  played  under  my  direction  told  me 
that  they  had  only  just  learned  that  I  had  lost 
my  sight  and  found  it  impossible  to  credit  this, 
since  I  had  looked  again  and  again  directly  at 
them  to  give  them  their  cues.  Although  I  was 
conducting  a  work  of  my  own  composition,  I 
had  not  seen  the  full  score  for  five  years  and  this 
was  its  first  performance.  But  I  had  always 
conducted  from  memory,  and  as  the  rehearsal 
progressed,  I  found  that  every  detail  came  back 
to  me,  not  from  the  written  page  but  from  the 
colour  and  sound  which  had  been  in  my  mind 
when  I  had  originally  written  down  the  notes 
of  the  full  score,  now  to  me  only  a  heavy  heap 
of  paper.  It  was  something  of  an  ordeal,  but 
I  found  everyone  even  more  than  usually  kind 
and  helpful.  The  English  orchestral  musician, 
apart  from  artistic  enthusiasm,  is  ever  a 
thorough  sportsman.  All  went  well,  and  if  I 
finished  up  somewhat  mentally  and  physically 
“  all  in,”  I  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
we  had  given  a  well-nigh  perfect  performance, 
and  that  experience  I  have  had  the  happiness 
of  repeating  a  good  many  times. 

How  was  it  done?  By  memory  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  said.  Experience  is,  after  all,  the 
memory  of  things  previously  accomplished  and 
the  profiting  thereby  ;  imagination  functioned 
in  my  dismissing  for  the  time  being  the  idea  that 
I  could  not  see,  until  I  had  so  persuaded  myself 
that  I  was  as  completely  confident  as  if  the 
scene  in  front  of  me  was  as  vivid  as  it  had  ever 
been  in  past  days. 

Now  as  to  dramatic  work.  The  lay-out  of  most 
theatres  has  a  common  denominator  ;  there  are 
slight  variants,  of  course,  and  here  again  I  was 
on  familiar  ground  once  I  had,  to  use  the  old 
stage  expression,  “  walked  it.”  Then  I  could 
return  to  my  stall  or  a  chair  immediately  in  front 
of  the  footlights  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and 
from  there  direct  my  rehearsal.  Theatrically 
speaking,  I  had  been  well  educated  and  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  never  going  near  the  stage 
and  my  cast  until  weeks  of  preliminary  work 
and  thought  had  fixed  in  my  mind  the  desired 
effects  and  how  to  attain  them.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  my  productions  were  cut  and  dried 


and  inelastic  ;  slight  alterations  there  might  be, 
but  that  was  all.  Once  again  memory  and 
imagination  stood  me  in  stead  ;  the  direction 
from  which  voices  reached  me  ;  the  mental 
picture  of  the  movements  and  groupings  of  my 
cast.  But  here  I  needed  help,  someone  to  sit 
by  me,  in  most  instances  my  wife  who  had  taken 
down  from  my  dictation  every  detail  of  what  I 
proposed  to  do,  who  had  discussed  it  with  me 
and  so  knew  my  mind,  and  could  watch  and 
report  to  me  any  failure  to  carry  out  what  had 
been  arranged.  This  was  only  necessary  at  early 
rehearsals,  position  and  movements  like  the 
words  were  soon  memorised  by  the  players. 
Lighting,  too,  ran  on  the  same  lines,  colour- 
memory,  like  sound-memory,  the  basis  on  which 
I  worked,  then  imagination  and  the  mental 
visualising  of  the  scene. 

Not  all  my  productions  were  on  the  stage,  so 
I  had  to  learn  new  tricks.  I  undertook  the 
producing  of  religious  drama  in  various  churches. 
Here  again  the  general  lay-out  was  fixed,  but 
had  to  be  adapted  to  architectural  exigencies. 
Generally  speaking,  these  plays,  mostly  Nati¬ 
vities  and  Moralities — notably  the  York 
Nativity  and  Everyman — were  performed  on  a 
low  platform  built  out  in  front  of  a  choir  screen, 
thus  forming  an  extension  of  the  choir  itself, 
nave  and  aisles  being  used  for  long  entrances 
and  processions,  while  others  were  made  from 
side  chapels  or  vestries  near  the  stage.  Once 
more  I  “  walked  it  ”  till  details  of  the  church 
were  memorised,  then  the  same  method,  a  seat 
somewhere  in  the  nave,  someone  to  be  my 
“  eyes,”  one  or  two  trusted  assistants  to  see  that 
west  end  or  other  long  entrances  were  started 
on  time,  and  so  the  production  took  shape. 
Groupings  previously  thought  out  might  have 
to  be  changed  a  little,  even  entrances  altered. 
What  was  possible  at  St.  Mary’s,  let  us  say, 
might  not  be  possible  at  St.  John’s.  St.  Bar¬ 
nabas’  had  electric  light ;  St.  Andrew’s  gas  ; 
and  poor  little  St.  Cyprian’s  only  hanging 
Aladdin  lamps. 

I  think  of  the  magnificently  terrifying  figure 
of  Death  in  Everyman  emerging  suddenly  from 
the  darkness  of  an  ancient  family  chapel  into  a 
chancel  lit  only  by  the  six  candles  on  the  altar, 
and  coming  slowly  down  on  to  the  lighted  stage 
to  accost  a  gorgeously  colourful  Everyman 
swaggering  gaily  up  the  long  nave  from  the  choir 
vestry  at  the  west  end.  I  never  saw  this  except 
in  my  mind’s  eye,  but  I  had  designed  the 
costumes  and  knew  the  effect  produced.  And 
so  from  my  prompt  corner  in  the  rector’s  stall, 
screened  off  by  heavy  curtains,  night  after  night 
experienced  the  same  thrill  at  their  encounter. 

Now  on  to  a  Pageant  which  is,  after  all,  a 
pastoral  play  on  the  grand  scale,  and  again 
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previous  remembered  experience  came  to  my  aid. 
Mv  stage  was  a  large  rough  meadow,  my  back¬ 
ground  the  sixty  foot  frontage  of  a  Norman  keep, 
familiarised  by  the  same  method  of  description 
and  walk-round.  Again  the  same  help  from 
instructed  assistants  and  my  trusted  watcher. 
Here  is  one  episode.  A  blast  of  a  trumpet  ;  a 
mustering  of  archers  and  men-at-arms  raised  for 
service  at  Cregy.  Their  young  leader  takes  leave 
of  his  lady  at  the  keep  door  and  mounts  his 
charger  ;  the  bow-men  and  spear-men  detach 
themselves  from  wives,  mothers,  and  sweet¬ 


hearts,  and  stand  in  orderly  array  across  the 
meadow.  An  inspection  ;  a  brief  address  ;  then 
off  they  march,  while  from  the  upper  windows 
of  the  keep,  ladies  in  their  tall  head-dresses  lean 
out  and  wave  their  silken  scarves  in  farewell. 

All  this  and  more  the  climax  to  days  of  quiet 
thought  in  a  quiet  room,  the  silence  broken  only 
bv  dictation  and  the  click  of  the  typewriter  A 
series  of  living  pictures  of  history  which  had 
first  formed  themselves  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  one 
who  could  never  see  them  except  there. 


HOME  NEWS 


The  Princesses’  Christmas  Stockings.— By  per¬ 
mission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  Princess  Margaret  have  accepted 
Christmas  stockings  to  collect  for.  the  blind 
These  stockings  form  the  medium  of  the  specia 
Christmas  appeal  made  by  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  on  behalf  of  London  s 
13,500  blind  people. 

Houses  of  Rest— The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has,  since  the  beginning  of  intensive  air 
raids  felt  the  need  of  making  provision  for  blind 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  evacuate  their  own 
homes  and,  in  particular,  are  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  existing  employment  or  business,  but 
who  do  require  periods  of  rest  from  the  mental 
and  physical  disturbance  caused  by  constant  air 
raids  and  alarming  incidents.  As  announced  m 
the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  one  house 
of  rest  has  been  established  at  Bigbury -on-Sea 
near  Plymouth,  but  it  appears  that  the  need  will 
be  much  greater  than  can  be  met  at  this  small 
house,  and  it  also  seems  desirable  that  accom¬ 
modation  of  this  special  kind  should  be 
provided  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  i  e 
National  Institute  is  therefore  looking  for  other 
houses  which  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  and 
it  is  hoped  that  one  at  least  of  them  will  be  m 
the  North  of  England. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  Institute  will 
now  be  glad  to  receive  applications  from  any 
registered  blind  people  who  wish  to  take  some 
weeks  of  rest.  The  fee  will  be  the  same  as  that 
charged  at  the  Institute’s  Convalescent  and 
Holiday  Home  at  St.  Leonards,  namely  £1  per 
week.  All  blind  guests  will  be  able  to  bring  with 
them  a  sighted  guide — wife,  husband,  daug  ter 
etc  — for  whom  the  same  fee,  £1  per  week,  will 
be  charged.  Normally,  arrangements  for  guests 
will  be  made  through  the  Local  Agencies  for  the 
Blind  and  if,  for  any  reason,  the  expense  con¬ 


stitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  needed  holiday , 
special  consideration  will  be  given. 

Applicants  Invited —The  attention  of  readers 
is  drawn  to  two  announcements  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  our  advertisement 
columns.  In  one,  the  Institute  seeks  the  services 
of  a  married  couple,  the  wife  sighted  and  the 
husband  blind,  to  take  charge  of  the  house  of 
rest  at  Bigbury-on-Sea.  It  should  be  a  pleasant 
occupation  for  a  couple  who  wish  to  get  away 
from  noise  and  disturbance  and  at  the  same 
time  do  a  useful  job  of  work  for  other  blind 

people. 

In  the  other  announcement,  the  Institute  re¬ 
quests  applications  from  blind  people,  paiti- 
cularlv  from  married  couples,  one  of  whom  is 
blind," for  residence  at  “  Arno,”  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight,  described  in  our  last  issue.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  house,  situated  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  garden  near  the  sea,  was  left  to  the  Institute 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Fisher  to  be  used  as  a  pleasant 
backwater  where  a  little  group  of  elderly  blind 
people  may  find  peace  in  their  .  advancing 
years.”  It  is  a  typical  home  of  retired  profes¬ 
sional  people,  and  it  is  therefore  pre-eminently 
suitable  for  elderly  blind  people  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  class,  who  should  find  there  congenial 
environment  and  companionship. 

Changes  of  Address. — Owing  to  the  office  °f 
the  Southampton  Association  for  the  Blind 
being  damaged  by  enemy  action,  the  Association 
has  removed  to  43,  The  Avenue,  Southampton. 
Mr.  J.  Hankin  is  Acting  Secretary.  Telephone 

number:  5569.  ,  „  ,  , 

The  present  address  of  Gardner  s  Trust  for 
the  Blind  is  50,  Victoria  Street,  Paignton,  South 
Devon. 

Blind  Boy’s  Education  Neglected. — At  Bargoed 
last  month  William  Varmin,  aged  59,  Gelligaer, 
was  summoned  by  the  Glamorgan  Education 
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Committee  for  neglecting  to  provide  efficient 
elementary  instruction  to  his  boy,  aged  10  years, 
who  is  blind. 

Mr.  Richard  John  prosecuted  for  the  Glamor¬ 
gan  County  Council  and  explained  that  on 
account  of  the  boy’s  blindness  he  was  not  fit 
to  receive  ordinary  elementary  education  at  an 
elementary  school.  His  application  was  that 
the  child  be  sent  to  an  institution  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Varmin,  who  appeared  for  her  husband, 
said  the  boy  suffered  from  fits. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Rowland  W.  Thomas,  said 
the  Bench  felt  it  would  be  better  for  the  boy  to 
be  sent  away  to  school  where  he  would  receive 
every  care  and  attention  and  reasonable 
education  for  the  sake  of  his  future. 

The  Bench  made  an  order  that  he  be  sent  to 
an  institution  for  the  blind. 

Blind  Help  the  Blind. — People  who  live  in 
Lindsey  may  see  blind  persons  wearing  small 
lapel  badges.  This  denotes  that  they  are 
voluntary  workers  who,  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  have  been  devoting  time  and  interest  to 
the  welfare  of  their  sightless  friends.  When  war 
broke  out  a  number  of  the  sighted  persons  who 
had  assisted  the  blind  in  many  ways  had  other 
urgent  calls  upon  their  time  and  some  of  the 
more  experienced  blind,  of  their  own  free  will, 
suggested  that  they  would  like  to  do  what  they 
could  to  help  by  visiting  other  blind  people, 
particularly  those  who  had  only  recently  lost 
their  sight.  The  suggestion  was  encouraged  and 
it  has  worked  well. 

£3,000  for  Partially  Blinded  Man. — Blinded  in 
one  eye  and  partially  in  the  other  through  caustic 
soda  squirting  into  his  face  while  he  was  working 
at  a  refrigerating  plant,  Henry  George  Dyer,  43, 
of  Boreham,  near  Chelmsford,  has  been  awarded 
£ 3,000  damages  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division. 
Mr.  Justice  Singleton  found  that  the  plant  was 
defective  at  the  time,  and  gave  judgment  against 
Dyer’s  employers,  Fordson  Estates,  Ltd.,  of 
Boreham.  Stay  of  execution,  pending  possible 
appeal,  was  granted. 

The  Blind  and  the  Black-out. — According  to 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the  Sheffield 
Branch  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind,  the 
black-out  has  made  things  easier  for  blind  people 
at  night. 

"  A  blind  person  walking  on  the  footpath  in 
ordinary  light  is  constantly  getting  out  of  the 
way  of  sighted  persons  to  avoid  bumping,”  he 
told  a  representative  of  the  Sheffield  Telegraph. 
“  Many  people  imagine  that  sighted  persons  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  blind  people,  but  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  In  the  black-out  there  are  fewer 
sighted  walkers,  and  consequently  walking  is 
easier  for  the  blind.  There  are  fewer  noises  also, 
and  that  is  a  great  help.  In  the  black-out  I  cross 


roads  more  confidently  because  I  hear  traffic 
better.”  (Mr.  Dixon  is  totally  blind.) 

“  At  the  workshops  for  the  blind,”  he  said, 
"  are  a  number  of  partially  sighted  persons.  In 
normal  times  they  help  the  totally  blind  to 
leave  the  premises  after  working  hours  and  see 
them  on  their  way  home.  When  the  black-out 
was  first  introduced  the  partially  sighted  people 
were  helpless  and  the  totally  blind  were  able  to 
aid  them.  A  serious  difference  to  a  totally  blind 
person  in  the  black-out  is  that  if  he  wants  to 
board  a  tram  he  may  stand  unnoticed  by  people 
who  would  normally  ask  him  if  he  wanted  help.” 

Swansea  Institution. — The  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution 
for  the  Blind  decided  at  its  last  monthly  meeting 
to  convene  a  conference  of  all  local  authorities 
in  the  area  in  order  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  municipalisation  of  the  institution. 

Braille  and  Moon  Proficiency  Certificates  for 
War  Workers. — The  first  batch  of  certificates 
awarded  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to  persons  on  its  Register  of  War  Workers  who 
have  taken  up  the  study  of  Braille  and  Moon  are 
as  follows  : — Proficiency  in  Braille :  Mrs. 
Bertha  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  Miriam  Edgecumbe, 
Miss  Beryl  Marguerite  Bishop,  Miss  Mary 
Abbott  ;  Proficiency  in  Moon  :  Miss  G.  E.  Key. 

Gift  from  the  Blind  to  Shields  V.C. — A  parcel 
of  knitted  comforts  was  sent  to  the  South  Shields 
V.C.,  Second-Lieut.  K.  W.  Annand,  by  the  Blind 
Good  Companions,  a  South  Shields  knitting 
organisation,  and  great  interest  was  shown  by 
the  Companions  when  his  letter  of  thanks  was 
read  to  them. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind. — Lord  Beaver- 
brook  has  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  gift 
of  £47  from  the  staff  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind  towards  the  purchase  of  aircraft. 

A  De-certification  Difficulty. — Chester  City 
Public  Health  Committee  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind  stating  that  the  Medical  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Association  had  been  concerned 
to  note  a  number  bf  cases  which,  after  education 
and  training  as  blind  persons,  were  de-certified 
when  reaching  the  end  of  training,  thus  being 
deprived  of  benefit  under  the  Blind  Persons  Acts 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  finding  them¬ 
selves  unfit  for  employment  as  sighted  persons. 
The  letter  went  on  to  point  out  that  much  could 
be  done  to  avoid  this  position  arising  if  authori¬ 
ties  responsible  for  children  and  blind  persons 
being  educated  or  receiving  technical  training 
would  secure  full  ophthalmic  reports  on  all  such 
cases  periodically,  and  the  Council  was  asked  to 
co-operate  in  this  matter. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Committee  that  there 
was  one  blind  child  in  the  city  now  receiving 
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training.  The  Committee  decided  that  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Dr.  J.  W.  Lobban) 
should  be  instructed  to  obtain  a  full  ophthalmic 
report  upon  the  case  referred  to  and,  if  necessary, 
after  considering  such  report  to  obtain  further 
reports  periodically. 

Adventurers  All. — When,  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  decided, 
as  part  of  its  scheme  for  the  efficient  production 
of  Braille  periodicals  under  war  conditions,  to 
stop  publication  of  the  magazine  for  Scouts  and 
Guides  known  as  The  Venture,  Miss  Jean 
Robinson,  the  Guide  Editor,  decided  to  try 
what  could  be  done  to  print  a  Braille  magazine 
with  a  wringer.  Helped  by  Colonel  Wright, 
a  member  of  the  Institute’s  Council,  and  other 
friends,  she  made  a  valiant  attempt,  and  was 
later  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from 
Gardner’s  Trust,  to  obtain  a  bigger  and  more 
efficient  press.  Now,  aided  by  the  National 
Institute’s  printing  department  and  the  Royal 


School  for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh,  Adventurers 
All  is  produced  monthly,  Miss  Robinson  doing 
most  of  the  printing  herself,  in  spite  of  her 
blindness.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  circulation 
is  about  125,  and  with  the  New  Year  it  is  hoped 
to  start  a  series  of  articles  on  Ranger  tests, 
music,  travel,  etc. 

North  London  Blind  Women  Move  to  Bolton. — 

The  blind  women,  numbering  about  200,  resident 
at  the  North  London  Homes  have  been  obliged 
because  of  air-raids  to  leave  London  and  are 
now  accommodated  in  some  large  houses  in 
Bolton,  with  a  staff  of  40  to  50  to  look  after 
their  welfare.  Most  of  the  women  are  over  70 
years  old  and  some  over  90.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  Wesley  Kissack,  the  Superintendent  and 
Matron  of  the  North  London  Homes,  will  find 
themselves  in  familiar  surroundings,  as  it  is  only 
three  years  ago  since  they  left  Bolton,  where 
Mr.  Kissack  was  Warden  of  the  Children’s 
Homes  at  Edgworth. 


EMPIRE  NEWS 


His  Greatest  Shock. — Mr.  T.  J.  Johnson,  of 
Vancouver,  a  former  magistrate,  who,  through 
an  operation,  regained  his  sight  after  17  years’ 
blindness,  is  starting  life  anew  amid  a  world  of 
wonders  he  believed  he  would  never  see  again. 
He  said :  “  The  greatest  shock  was  to  see  myself 
again.  I  did  not  recognise  my  reflection  in  the 
mirror,  being  years  older  and  entirely  changed.” 

£8,000  for  South  African  Native  Blind. — The 
Transvaal  Society  for  the  Care  of  Non-European 
Blind  has  succeeded  in  initiating  a  valuable 


move  towards  the  prevention  of  blindness  among 
natives  of  South  Africa.  An  intensive  survey 
by  an  ophthalmologist  was  undertaken  in  a 
group  of  native  villages,  and  the  Society,  as  a 
result  of  the  facts  thus  ascertained,  was  able  to 
convince  the  Union  Health  Department  of  the 
need  of  a  larger  policy.  The  Government  of  the 
South  African  Union  has  now  included  in  their 
estimates  for  1941-42  a  sum  of  £8,000  for 
investigating  the  causes  and  cure  of  blindness 
among  the  natives. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Blind  Germans  in  Aeroplane  Factories. — 

Many  blind  people  are  now  being  employed  in 
German  aeroplane  factories  in  the  use  of  an 
invention  known  as  the  acoustic  measurement 
machine.  By  emitting  sounds  this  enables  the 
blind  to  take  measurements  to  a  thousandth  of 
a  millimetre. 

U.S.A.  National  Health  Library. — The  National 
Health  Library,  which  completed  two  decades 
of  service  this  year,  announces  its  removal  from 
the  R.C.A.  Building  in  Rockefeller  Center  to 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Since  its 
establishment  twenty  years  ago,  this  Library 
has  brought  together  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  source  material  in  the  United  States  on 
public  health,  sanitation,  health  education  and 
related  subjects.  It  includes  6,000  volumes  and 
30,000  pamphlets.  More  than  500  medical  and 


public  health  periodicals  are  received  regularly 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  make  this 
material  useful  the  magazines  are  indexed  in 
a  card  catalogue.  Every  week  a  mimeographed 
list  of  the  more  important  articles  is  issued  under 
the  title  :  The  Library  Index  :  a  weekly  index 
to  current  periodical  literature  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  This  publication  is  available 
to  the  public  for  a  small  annual  subscription. 

Administered  by  the  National  Health  Council, 
the  Library  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use 
of  the  seventeen  health  organisations  which  are 
members  of  the  Council.  One  of  these  is  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
The  United  States  Children’s  Bureau  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  are 
advisory  members  of  the  Council.  The  American 
Nurses’  Association  and  the  Foundation  for 
Positive  Health  are  associate  members. 
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Dr.  EDWARD  ALLEN:  EDUCATIONIST 


WAR  spells  separation  from  our 

friends,  and  the  cutting  off 
of  those  contacts  with  fellow- 
workers  from  the  United 
States  which  used  to  be  such 
a  pleasant  feature  of  the 
summer  months  ;  one  never 
knew  who  would  walk  into 
the  office,  and  people,  hitherto  known  only  on 
paper,  had  a  happy  habit  of  suddenly  materialis¬ 
ing.  Not  least  among  the  friends  we  miss  to-day 
is  Dr.  Edward  Allen,  for  so  many  years  the 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution ;  summer  by 
summer  when  he  came  to  visit  his  daughter  in 
this  country  he  would  find  time  to  visit  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  blind  in  London,  always 
eager  to  add  to  his  already  vast  knowledge  of 
blind  welfare  by  exchange  of  views  with  other 
teachers,  examination  of  new  apparatus,  and 
enquiry  into  new  occupations  for  the  trained 
blind  worker. 

His  many  friends  here,  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  of  his  invigorating  personality,  will 
welcome  the  recently  published  Edward  Ellis 
Allen,  written  by  his  wife,  and  privately  printed 
at  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  sketch  of  his  career  which  is  given  falls 
into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  Dr.  Allen’s 
childhood,  education  and  early  manhood,  and 
the  second  with  his  great  work  as  Principal  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  English 
readers  will  be  specially  interested  in  the  three 
years,  from  1885  to  1888,  which  he  spent  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Francis 
Campbell ;  they  were  years  which  deflected  him 
from  his  original  purpose  of  medicine,  and  gave 
him  the  direction  for  his  life-work.  On  his 
return  to  the  States  he  was  appointed  an 
assistant  master  at  Perkins,  and  before  long 
was  made  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  ;  he  was  only  29  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  but  premature  baldness 
stood  him  in  good  stead  at  his  interview.  An 
extract  from  his  first  report  in  1891  might  serve 
as  the  text  of  his  whole  career  : — “  I  believe  in 
the  blind  ;  I  have  faith  in  their  possibilities  .  .  . 
we  have  not  only  to  instil  into  the  blind  a 
belief  in  themselves,  we  must  also  bring  it  about 
that  the  seeing  believe  in  them  too.”  We  see 
in  the  subjects  that  specially  interested  him  in 
his  years  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  (1891 
to  1906)  the  same  enthusiasms  that  charac¬ 
terised  his  later  work  at  Perkins.  He  was  from 


the  beginning  a  believer  in  the  importance  of 
Braille  as  the  emancipator  of  the  blind,  he  cared 
for  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  backward, 
physical  training  had  its  important  place  in  the 
curriculum,  he  encouraged  voluntary  reading 
among  the  pupils,  he  strengthened  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  side  of  the  school’s  work.  In  1899  the 
school  moved  to  new  and  beautiful  surroundings 
at  Overbrook. 

In  1906  Michael  Anagnos,  Director  of  Perkins 
Institution,  died,  and  in  the  following  year 
Dr.  Allen  was  appointed  as  his  successor.  He 
had  already  proved  himself  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  blind  education  by  his  work  at  Overbrook, 
and  his  previous  work  on  the  staff  of  Perkins 
ensured  for  him  a  welcome  there.  His  pre¬ 
decessor  had  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  head¬ 
masters  who  did  not  believe  in  too  many  con¬ 
tacts  with  staff  or  pupils.  Dr.  Allen  from  the 
very  first  believed  in  accessibility  ;  he  was  in  loco 
parentis  and  as  a  wise  parent  wanted  to  know 
his  own  children. 

One  of  his  first  tasks  was  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Trustees  of  Perkins  in  a  plan  of 
rebuilding,  and  by  their  generous  decision  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  foreign  institutions, 
He  decided  on  the  cottage-family  plan,  which 
sought  to  make  the  school  as  little  an  institution 
and  as  much  a  family  as  possible,  with  constant 
contact  between  teacher  and  taught.  The 
family  plan  could,  of  course,  only  succeed  if  the 
heads  of  the  groups  were  carefully  selected,  and 
Dr.  Allen  spared  no  pains  to  secure  women  of 
culture  both  as  teachers  and  as  house-mothers. 
The  setting  of  the  new  Perkins  Institution  was 
a  beautiful  one ;  the  school  stands  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Watertown,  a  few  miles  from 
Boston,  and  Dr.  Allen  was  a  lover  of  gardens. 
He  cared  for  the  young  orchards,  pruning  and 
grafting  with  his  own  hands,  and,  helped  by  his 
wife,  he  watched  over  the  welfare  of  wisteria 
and  lilies  of  the  valley. 

The  socialisation  of  the  children  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  training 
they  received.  Courtesy,  friendly  good  manners, 
neatness  in  person  and  dress  were  all  inculcated. 
In  a  letter  from  a  former  pupil,  the  success  of 
Dr.  Allen’s  endeavour  to  make  his  children 
“  good  mixers  ”  is  indicated  ;  he  writes  as 
follows  : — “  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  most  of 
my  learning  went  on  outside  of  the  classes  .  .  . 
To  the  teachers  of  Perkins  I  feel  that  I  can 
attribute  all  the  manners  and  social  graces 
which  I  may  possess.  They  taught  me  habits 
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of  punctuality,  methodical  ways  of  doing  things 
and  care  for  small  details  ;  they  gave  me  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  myself  and 
for  my  home,  and  through  their  example  taught 
me  how  beautiful  home  life  can  be.  In  the 
last  dozen  words  we  may  see  the  complete 
justification  of  the  cottage-family  plan  at  its 

best.  .  „ 

In  1916 — nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  ! — Ur. 

Allen  obtained  the  services  of  a  resident  psy¬ 
chologist  at  Perkins,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
and  his  friend  and  successor  at  Overbrook,  Mr. 
Olin  Burritt,  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes  in  this  respect. 
It  was  a  happy  choice,  and  Dr.  Hayes  s  work  in 
connection  with  intelligence  testing  in  schools 
for  the  blind  is  well  known  both  in  the  States 
and  in  this  country.  His  work  in  psychological 
research  has  been  described  by  the  Principal  of 
the  Californian  School  as  “  most  far-reaching 
and  significant.” 

Those  who  have  met  Dr.  Allen  will  remember 
his  enthusiastic  interest  in  “  blindiana  ”  ;  on 
his  European  visit  he  had  seen  the  Imperial 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at 
Vienna  which  housed  “  every  imaginable  school 
appliance  and  shelf  after  shelf  of  books,  litera¬ 
ture  and  pictures  relating  to  blindness  and  the 
blind.”  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  had  visited  the 
Institution  in  1900,  was  inspired  to  emulate  it 


at  Perkins,  and  Dr.  Allen  carried  on  the  work, 
adding  to  the  museum  and  the  library  year  by 

year.  .  .  ,  ,  , 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  a  short 

review,  to  do  more  than  mention  some  of  the 
other  matters  dear  to  Dr.  Allen  s  heart.  Enquiry 
into  the  causes  of  blindness  in  the  interests  of 
prevention,  the  care  of  the  partially  sighted 
child  (here  it  is  interesting,  to  note  that  a  visit 
in  1909  to  schools  for  myopic  children  in  London 
had  its  influence  upon  him),  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  blind,  summer  camps  for  blind 
children— all  these  are  among  the  highlights  of 
his  career.  These  words  of  Dr.  Harry  Best, 
the  author  of  Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States,  a  survey  which  entitles  him  to 
speak  with  perhaps  greater  authority  than 
anyone  else  in  America,  may  fittingly  be  quoted 
in  conclusion  ;  writing  of  Dr.  Allen,  he  sai  . 
“  I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  in  the  work  tor 
the  blind,  either  in  America  or  Europe,  a  man 
with  a  more  statesmanlike  grasp  of  what  was 
involved  in  blindness  in  human  society.  And 
the  words  find  an  echo  in  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Allen’s  retirement  m 
ioai  :  “  We  recognise  in  him  a  foremost 

champion  of  the  cause  of  the  blind,  who  has 
given  vigorous  support  to  every  effort  to  raise 
the  social  and  economic  position  of  the  blind. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE-X. 

By  BEN  PURSE 


DURING  the  course  of  these 
articles  it  has  been  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  call  attention  to  every 
change  in  the  system  of 
National  Health  Insurance 
that  has  been  effected  since 
the  year  1908.  Those  changes, 
based  upon  day  to  day  experi¬ 
ence,  have  in  many  instances  been  fundamental, 
since  they  have  completely  altered  most  of  the 
administrative  arrangements,  whilst,  what  is 
still  more  important,  the  benefits  have  been 
extended  far  beyond  anything  that  could  have 
been  anticipated  32  years  ago.  The  system  of 
insurance  as  envisaged  in  these  articles  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  economical  that  is  available 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  whilst  the  benefits 
provided  are  incomparably  superior  to  anythmg 
that  could  have  been  instituted  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Its  very  comprehensiveness  is  its  greatest 
bulwark  of  security. 

The  principle  of  tripartite  contribution  by 
insured  persons,  employers  and  the  State  applies 
to  the  Contributory  Pensions  scheme  as  to 


Health  Insurance.  The  State  contribution, 
however,  takes  a  different  form.  Instead  of 
being  a  proportion  of  the  benefits  paid,  it  is  an 
annual  lump  sum  payment  from  the  National 
Exchequer  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  Act.  this 
sum  began  at  £4,000,000  in  1926,  and  m  1931 
was  increased  to  £9,000,000.  Since  then  it  has 
risen  by  £1,000,000  a  year,  and  this  will  continue 
until  the  amount  of  £21,000,000  is  reached  in 
IQ43.  It  will  remain  at  that  figure  until  194b, 
and  thereafter  will  be  such  annual  sum  as 
Parliament  may  determine.  The  pensions  con¬ 
tribution  income  derived  from  the  sale. of  insur¬ 
ance  stamps  by  the  Post  Office  is  paid  into  a 
fund  known  as  the  Pensions  Account,  from  which  ^ 
the  pensions  under  the  scheme  are  paid,  this 
fund  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister,  and 
any  sums  standing  to  its  credit  which  are  not 
required  to  meet  liabilities  in  paying  current 
pensions  are  from  time  to  time  paid  over  to  the 
Treasury  and  credited  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Treasury  Pensions  Account.  The  moneys  annu¬ 
ally  provided  for  the  scheme  by  the  State,  as 
mentioned  above,  are  paid  into  the  latter  account, 
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from  which  the  Treasury  issues  sums  necessary 
to  meet  any  insufficiency  in  the  Pensions  Account. 
There  is  a  separate  pensions  account  for  Scotland 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Health 
for  Scotland.  In  Northern  Ireland,  where  the 
Ministries  of  Labour  and  Finance  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Treasury 
respectively,  the  financial  arrangements  are 
similar.  The  present  Exchequer  contribution 
in  Northern  Ireland,  which  will  continue  until 
1946,  is  £415,000. 

The  financial  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
special  scheme  of  voluntary  insurance  are  separ¬ 
ate  from  those  relating  to  the  principal  scheme, 
but  are  substantially  the  same  in  form.  The 
amounts  payable  from  the  National  Exchequer 
in  this  instance  are  calculated  annually  in 
accordance  with  a  statutory  formula. 

The  Government  Actuary  is  required  to  report 
on  the  financial  aspects  of  the  entire  scheme  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  ten  years,  but  in 
practice  these  reports  are  made  much  more 
frequently  so  that  the  Treasury  is  always  in  a 
position  to  know  how  the  finances  of  the  scheme 
are  being  maintained,  and  is  thus  able  to  advise 
in  respect  of  changes  that  may  be  contemplated 
by  the  legislature.  The  following  figures  (all 
approximate)  are  derived  from  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  statistics  and  relate  to  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  whole.  The  estimated  population  at  1938 
was  said  to  be  47,485,000.  The  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
Health  Insurance  Act,  1937,  was  18,853,000, 
comprising  the  following  categories  :  Members 
of  approved  societies,  18,434,000  ;  Navy,  Army 
and  Air  Force  Fund,  126,000  ;  Deposit  Contri¬ 
butors,  293,000.  The  number  of  exempt  persons 
was  16,000,  and  those  over  65  years  of  age, 
I»305»000-  The  estimated  number  of  persons 
insured  under  the  Contributory  Pensions 
Scheme,  1937,  was  20,532,000.  The  estimated 
number  of  beneficiaries  under  the  same  scheme 
was  as  follows  :  Widows,  821,000  ;  children, 
303,000  ;  persons  between  65  and  70  years  of 
age,  828,000  ;  persons  aged  70  and  over  entitled 
to  benefit  by  virtue  of  the  Contributory  Pensions 
Act,  1,215,000,  making  a  total  of  3,167,000. 

The  total  income  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Fund  for  the  year  1937  was  stated  to 
be  £44,336,000,  made  up  as  follows  :  Con¬ 
tributions,  £30,093,000  ;  Exchequer  grants, 
£7,706,000  ;  interest  on  investments,  £6,537,000. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was 
£40,654,000,  accounted  for  under  the  following 
headings  :  Sickness  benefit,  £11,753,00.0  ;  dis¬ 
ablement  benefit,  £6,641,000  ;  maternity  benefit, 
£1,741,000;  medical  benefit,  £11,610,000  ;  addi¬ 
tional  treatment  benefits,  £2,961,000  ;  adminis¬ 
tration,  £5,948,000.  Accumulated  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  Funds  at  1937  were  £139,913,000. 
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The  total  income  of  the  contributory  pensions 
scheme  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1938, 
was  £50,235,000,  made  up  as  follows  :  Con¬ 
tributions,  £33,076,000  ;  Exchequer  grants, 
£16,415,000  ;  interest  on  investments,  £744,000. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was 
£47.795»ooo,  accounted  for  under  the  following 
headings  :  Widows’  and  orphans’  pensions, 
£24,815,000  ;  pensions  of  persons  between  65 
and  70  years  of  age,  £21,535,000  ;  administra¬ 
tion,  £1,445,000.  The  amount  of  old  age 
pensions  paid  to  persons  over  70  years  of  age  by 
virtue  of  the  Contributory  Pensions  Act,  1936, 
was  £30,413,000,  but  this  charge  is  not  met  out 
of  Contributory  Pension  Funds,  but  is  a  direct 
impost  upon  the  Exchequer. 

Thus  we  have  concluded  our  survey  of  National 
Health  Insurance  Acts  and  the  various  provisions 
that  have  been  made  for  conferring  pensions, 
but  a  number  of  correspondents  have  requested 
us  to  deal  with  the  supplementary  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  and  we  propose  to  do  this  in  the 
next  number  of  this  journal.  In  the  meantime 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  Act  just  mentioned 
has  no  direct  concern  with  blind  persons,  for  it 
specifically  excludes  them  from  its  provisions 
for  reasons  we  must  deal  with  at  a  later  date. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

An  Example  to  the  Handicapped. 

Sir, — As  I  read  in  the  papers  the  other  day 
the  accounts  of  the  United  States  Presidential 
election  and  of  President  Roosevelt’s  success,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  his  re-election  to  serve 
a  third  term  has  a  particular  interest  for  all 
handicapped  people,  including  the  blind. 

We  all  know  that  the  President  is  a  sufferer 
from  the  after  effects  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
is  unable  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  sticks.  That 
an  individual  so  handicapped  should  have  won 
his  way  to  become  the  first  man  in  the  land  was 
a  triumph  in  itself.  But  that  he  should  be  the 
one  to  create  a  landmark  in  the  history-books  of 
the  future  by  doing  what  no  President  has  ever 
done  before  in  the  whole  164  years  of  the 
United  States’  existence  shows  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  those  who  have  sufficient 
determination  and  will  power  to  fight  through 
their  physical  disabilities. 

I  think  our  handicapped  friends  might  well 
take  courage  from  this  wonderful  example. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  G.  Chalmers. 

Edinburgh. 
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Editorial  Offices 
224,  Great  Port¬ 
land  Street, 
London,  IV.  1 . 


THE  LAST  DECADE 

A  T  the  end  of  the  present  year,  a  year  which  all  of  us  and  those  who  come  after  us 

A  are  not  likely  to  forget,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  our  impressions  of  what 

f\  has  been  achieved  in  blind  welfare  during  the  last  decade.  This  can  only  be 

/  1  attempted  here  on  broad  lines,  and  we  have  these  conveniently  laid  down  for  us 
h" \  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  this  journal  eleven  years  ago.  This  month 

/  m  •  (January,  1929),”  it  says,  “  we  propose  to  indicate  a  few  lines  along  which  we 
consider  progress  would  be  welcome  during  the  coming  year. 

The  first  essential  to  progress  is  considered  to  be  the  creation  and  stabilisation  of  complete 
harmony  “  between  the  blind  themselves,  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the  State  in  our  issue 
of  October  15th,  1940,  we  outlined  what  has  recently  been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
While  the  accomplishment  falls  short  of  completion,  it  has  nevertheless  firmly  established  a  wor 
able  system  of  blind  welfare  which  fulfils  the  result  of  harmonious  relationships  forecast  m  1929, 
namely,  the  production  “  by  the  correct  arrangement  of  parts  ”  of  “  a  satisfactory  entity. 

The  next  item  is  propaganda.  Two  suggestions  were  made,  the  first  that  public  criticism 
of  one  recognised  agency  for  the  blind  by  another  should  cease,  and  the  second,  that  there 
should  be  a  national  scheme  of  propaganda  dealing  with  “  the  work  and  ideals  of  the  blind 
community  as  a  whole  rather  than  that  which  deals  with  the  work  and  ideals  of  a  single  agency 
for  the  blind.”  The  acrimonious  criticism  referred  to  has  happily  ceased.  The  serpent  of 
contention  has  occasionally  raised  its  head  during  the  last  ten  years  but  to  the  general  pub  ic 
the  scheme  of  blind  welfare  now  exhibits  a  united  front.  Some  progress  has  also  been  made 
towards  propaganda  based  on  objects  rather  than  on  means.  The  collecting  agreements 
between  groups  of  agencies  have  naturally  produced  collective  propaganda,  and  the  propaganda 
value  of  pure  news  has  been  recognised.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen  “  agencies  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country  joined  together  in  preparing  and  launching  a  systematic  propaganda 
campaign,”  although  we  may  hope  that  the  national  and  regional  bodies  will  give  early  attention 
to  the  subject.  They  have  the  machinery  for  gathering  in  scores  of  the  real  live  stories  which 
journalists  so  avidly  seek  and  can  create  the  machinery  for  presenting  them  to  the  public  m  the 
interest  of  blind  welfare  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  particular  agencies  of  that 

welfare. 

The  main  object  of  the  suggested  scheme  of  national  propaganda  was  said  to  be  “  the 
evolution  of  the  blind  from  dependence  to  independence.”  Its  main  directions  were  to  be 
towards  scientists  for  lessening  the  handicap  of  blindness  and  towards  employers  of  labour  for 
lessening  unemployment.  The  past  ten  years  can  claim  many  new  devices  to  overcome 
blindness — for  example,  the  talking  book — but  while  exhaustive  research  has  been  made  into 
the  possibilities  of  employing  the  blind  in  professions  and  industries  of  all  kinds,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  practical  interest  of  employers  has  not  been  aroused  or,  if  momentarily 
awakened,  has  been  suffered  to  sleep.  Here  is  a  signpost  for  renewed  activity  of  a  very  vigorous 
nature,  especially  now,  when  general  unemployment  is  being  submerged  in  war  industry  and 
when  the  war  calls  for  the  use  of  every  keen  brain  and  every  expert  hand.  The  authorities  must 
be  made  to  know  that  there  are  many  keen  brains  and  many  expert  hands  in  the  blind  com¬ 
munity  which  are  simply  begging  to  be  used. 

“  The  blind  are  only  too  ready  to  respond  with  alacrity  to  every  movement  which  may 
better  their  mental  or  social  conditions,”  says  the  1929  article.  “  But  there  are  exceptions, 
it  adds,  and  it  instances  those  who  will  not  learn  Braille.  It  is  probable,  although  we  have  no 
reliable  figures  to  guide  us,  that  the  number  of  Braille  readers  has  increased  during  recent 
years,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  the  scheme  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war-blinded, 
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instruction  in  Braille  takes  a  primary  place.  But  there  are  still  thousands  of  blind  people  who 
are  unable  to  develop  their  minds  and  improve  their  circumstances  because  of  their  neglect  of 
“  this  marvellous  medium,”  as  C.  H.  so  rightly  described  Braille  in  our  last  issue. 

The  non-availability  of  national  statistics  relative  to  Braille  readers  brings  us  to  another 
line  of  progress  indicated  in  1929*  There  should  be  a  greater  inclination,”  it  is  suggested, 
amongst  all  agencies  for  the  blind  not  simply  to  arrive  at  agreements  relative  to  the  collecting 
of  funds  but  to  make  use  of  each  other  s  special  experience.”  Much  has  been  done  since  this 
suggestion  was  made  to  pool  experience,  in  papers  read  at  conferences,  in  public  debates,  in 
widely  circulated  bulletins  and  journals,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee,  when  laying  down  the  plan  for  the  existing  scheme  of  blind  welfare,  recognised 
the  need,  and  recommended  the  collation  of  national  statistics  and  the  annual  publication  of  a 
\  ear  Book  giving  full  particulars  of  blind  welfare  in  all  its  branches  throughout  the  country. 
The  war  has  temporarily  postponed  action  on  these  lines  but  we  see  no  reason  why  a  Year  Book 
pruned  to  suit  war  conditions  should  not  be  issued  in  1941. 

These  brief  notes  on  some  of  the  larger  aspects  of  blind  welfare  will  indicate,  we  believe, 
that  while  there  can  be  satisfaction  at  the  progress  made  during  the  past  ten  years,  there  should 
be  no  complacence.  Most  welfare  workers  for  the  blind  would  probably  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  in  1929  that  ”  the  present  system  by  which  the  State  renders  assistance  to  the  blind 
largely  through  the  voluntary  institutions  is  admirable,”  but  the  voluntary  institutions,  with 
all  other  social  organisations,  are  now  being  tested  with  fire,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
prove  beyond  dispute  their  necessity  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  blind  and  their  fittingness  for 
the  new  age  of  our  faith  and  hope. 

The  Editor. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


The  Courage  of  Blind  Workers. — A  recent 
example  of  a  blind  worker’s  courage  was  related 
by  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  Superintendent  of  the 
Wolverhampton,  Dudley  and  Districts  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  an  address  to  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Inner  Wheel. 

When  an  institution  for  the  blind  and  a  shop, 
under  which  was  a  public  shelter,  were  bombed 
recently,  apprehension  was  felt  by  the  200  odd 
people  who  had  gone  to  the  shelter  about  getting 
out  of  it.  A  reassuring  voice  was  heard  from 
one  of  the  blind  workers,  who  had  remained  to 
finish  a  job.  The  words  were  :  “  Don’t  be  afraid. 
I  know  this  place  from  end  to  end.  Follow  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  and  when  you  want  to  leave 
I  will  see  you  get  out  safely.” 

This  confidence,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  was 
not  unusual  amongst  blind  people,  and  was 
typical  of  the  courage  of  hundreds  of  them  these 
days. 

Braving  the  Blitz. — War  or  no  war,  raids  or 
no  raids,  says  The  Universe,  94-year-old  Miss 
Cobb  goes  on  two  weekdays  every  week  to  the 
10  o’clock  Mass  at  St.  Clement’s  Church  Hall  at 
Stoneleigh,  Surrey,  and  receives  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  She  goes  alone,  overcoming  the  ob¬ 


stacle  of  partial  blindness  by  living  near  the 
church  at  a  spot  whence  she  has  to  cross  no 
main  road. 

Younger  parishioners  find  Miss  Cobb  an 
interesting  conversationalist,  full  of  energy  and 
wide  awake  to  the  modem  world. 

Accordion  Honours. — Bobbie  Philip,  of  Clark- 
ston,  has  an  unusual  distinction.  “  He  is,”  says 
a  writer  in  the  Glasgow  Evening  Citizen,  “  the 
only  blind  Licentiate  of  the  British  College  of 
Accordionists.  He  is  also  the  only  holder  of 
the  B.C.A.  degree  in  Scotland.  Personally, 
I  didn’t  know  there  was  such  a  College — though 
I  do  agree  that  many  accordionists  would  be  the 
better  of  some  teaching.  Licentiate  Philip  has 
been  blind  from  birth.  He  is  21  now  and  is 
about  to  start  on  a  music  hall  career.” 

A  Successful  Music  Teacher. — Mr.  William 
Grubb,  of  Glasgow,  a  blind  music  teacher  at 
John  Street  Secondary  School  and  Wolseley 
Street  Elementary  School,  has  just  retired  from 
the  service  of  Glasgow  Education  Authority. 
A  former  student  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
he  has  had  many  successes  amongst  his  blind 
pupils,  three  of  whom  have  gained  the  L.R.A.M. 
diploma  and  one  the  L.R.A.M.  and  A.R.C.M. 
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PERSONALIA 

Major-General  Harry  Willans,  C.B.E., 
D.S.O.,  M.C.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  Director-General  of  Army 
Welfare  and  Education.  Major-General  Willans 
was  formerly  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Association  for  Promoting  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind, Tottenham  Court  Road,W.i . 

*  *  * 

Sir  Edward  Campbell,  M.P.,  has  been  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  Board  of 
Governors  in  succession  to  the  late  Lord 
Lamington. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  George  Danby,  General  Manager  of  the 
Glasgow  Municipal  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
since  1925,  has  retired.  Last  month  he  was  the 
guest  of  honour  at  a  luncheon  in  the  City  Cham¬ 
bers,  Glasgow,  at  which  the  Lord  Provost  paid 
tribute  to  his  service.  Many  reforms  had  been 
carried  out  under  his  managership. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  John  Stewart,  formerly  Assistant 
Manager,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Danby  as  General 
Manager  of  the  Glasgow  Workshops. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  S.  Stevens,  for  many  years  Matron  of 
the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind,  has  retired, 
much  to  the  regret  of  everybody  concerned. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  W.  Allen  has  been  licensed  by  the 

Bishop  of  Manchester  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Royal  Residential  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Old 
Trafford. 

*  *  * 

The  following  have  recently  been  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  be  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  : — 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Blanesburgh,  c.b.e.  » 
P.  M.  Evans,  c.b.e.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  j.p.  ;  Councillor 
W.  Asbury,  j.p.  ;  Alderman  J.  W.  Black,  j.p.  ; 
Mrs.  Montague  Brown  ;  W.  A.  Bullough, 
m.b.,  d.p.h.  ;  E.  W.  Cemlyn-Jones  ;  Councillor 
Mrs.'  Kathleen  Chambers,  j.p.  ;  Councillor 
J.  A.  Clydesdale  ;  Mrs.  I.  M.  Cowley,  m.a.  ; 
Capt.  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  c.b.e.,  m.p.  ;  C.  W. 
Gibson  ;  Councillor  B.  W.  Grosvenor  ;  Aider- 
man  S.  Hall  ;  Alderman  Sir  Herbert  Hiles, 
m.b.e.,  j.p.  ;  Miss  L.  King  ;  E.  H.  Lee,  j.p.  ; 
G.  F.  Mowatt,  j.p.  ;  W.  L.  Platts  ;  Ben 
Purse  ;  J.  M.  Ritchie,  m.a.,  ph.d.  ;  H. 
Savage  ;  W.  H.  Tate,  o.b.e.,  j.p.  ;  Councillor 
W.  E.  Yorke,  j.p. 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  : — 

Miss  Edith  Caroline  Howell,  in  London,  aged 
74.  Her  long  and  valued  service  of  over 
50  years  in  the  employ  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  (in  early  days  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association)  was  rewarded  by 
seven  years  of  quiet  and  comfortable  retirement. 

At  the  early  age  of  14  she  became  reader  to  her 
father,  William  Edward  Howell,  the  first 
blind  Braille  proof-reader  appointed  by  Dr. 
Armitage  in  1880.  On  her  father’s  death  in  1901 
she  was  made  responsible  for  the  whole  of  his 
work  until  the  incorporation  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  in  the  following  year. 
From  then,  the  character  of  her  work  gradually 
changed  from  that  of  examining  and  correcting 
Braille  literature  to  that  of  dictating  music. 
When  in  1913  the  Braille  Music  Department 
was  formed,  she  became  a  fully  qualified  music 
reader,  which  position  she  held  until  her  retire¬ 
ment  in  1933- 

Mrs.  Danckwerts,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 
She  was  one  of  a  band  of  pioneers  in  the  work 
of  improving  the  standard  of  manuscript 
Braille,  started  by  Miss  Austin  and  Mr.  Wood 
Dudley  some  forty  years  ago  ;  it  was  this 
band  who,  realising  that  Braille  books  should 
approach  to  as  high  a  standard  in  accuracy, 
workmanship,  print  usages  and  punctuation  as 
the  best  printed  books,  set  out  to  achieve  this 
end.  The  careful  training  of  would-be  voluntary 
transcribers,  who  themselves  trained  others, 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme,  and  Mrs. 
Danckwerts  was  a  keen  and  inspiring  teacher, 
training  by  correspondence  over  one  hundred 
transcribers  to  do  excellent  work  in  producing 
books  in  Braille  type.  She  was  a  wonderful 
teacher  and  to  be  her  pupil  was  not  only  a  great 
advantage  but  a  great  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Danckwerts  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Library 
since  1912,  and  had  given  unstinted  service 
during  all  these  years.  Her  unfailing  interest 
will  never  be  forgotten  and  will  always  remain 
an  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  those 
who  follow  her  in  the  Library’s  service.  She 
was  a  member  of  many  other  Committees 
working  for  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  National  Library  on  the  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  from  July, 
1931,  to  March,  1938,  being  specially  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Publications  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Education  and  Research  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  addition,  her  wide  interests  included 
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the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women,  and  many 
aspects  of  the  work  undertaken  by  St.  Columba’s 
Church,  Pont  Street. 

She  will  be  sorely  missed  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  her  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  by  all 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her. 
Her  modesty  and  dislike  of  ostentation  made 
her  anxious  to  avoid  public  recognition,  but  her 
friends  will  never  forget  her  enthusiasm  and 
keenness.  Her  many  acts  of  kindness  will 
always  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 

C.  Lucas,  Alderman  of  Birmingham.  He  had 
an  exceptionally  long  and  active  personal  asso¬ 
ciation  with  blind  welfare  locally  in  Birmingham 
and  nationally  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  of  the 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations.  In  Birmingham,  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  Chairman  of  the  After-Care  and  Unemploy¬ 
able  Blind  Committee  of  the  Midland  Counties, 
Blind  Council  Committee,  Joint  Committee  re¬ 
presenting  Birmingham,  West  Bromwich  and 
Smethwick,  and  Blind  Sub-Committee  for  Bir¬ 
mingham.  He  served  on  the  National  Institute's 
Council  from  January,  1932,  as  a  representative 
of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
and  was  Vice-Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  from  October,  1938  ;  he  had  also 
served  on  the  Finance  Committee.  His  services 
were  most  valued  as  he  did  all  his  work  with 
boundless  energy  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind  ;  he  will  be  long  remembered  with 
gratitude  and  admiration. 

Arthur  Edward  Davies,  F.R.C.O.,  F.T.C.L.,  of 
Ewell.  Mr.  Davies  had  been  organist  of 
St.  Mary’s  Parish  Church,  Ewell,  for  over  20 
years,  and  carried  on  right  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  although  he  became  blind  suddenly  some 
years  ago. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Supplement  to  Home  Teachers’  Handbook. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Handbook  for  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  recently  published  by 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  was  a 
reprint  of  the  third  and  revised  edition  of  1934. 
It  was  therefore  in  some  respects  out  of  date, 
and  the  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the 
Blind,  in  conjunction  with  the  College,  has 
issued  a  brief  Supplement  in  the  form  of  a 
twelve-page  leaflet,  in  order  to  bring  the  Hand¬ 
book  into  line  with  recent  legislation.  This 
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Supplement  is  in  future  to  be  issued  with  each 
new  copy  of  the  Handbook,  and  a  certain 
number  of  additional  copies  have  been  printed, 
which  are  available  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Southern  Regional  Association, 
14,  Howick  Place,  London,  S.W.i.  Home 
Teachers  who  have  the  Handbook  in  the 
editions  of  either  1934  or  1939  would  do  well 
to  secure  the  pamphlet,  and  we  commend  it  to 
their  notice. 

revle  ws 

REPORTS 

Home. 

Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

This  Report  affords  many  instances  of  the  way 
in  which  the  rigours  of  war  can  be  softened  for 
the  blind,  and  especially  for  the  aged  and  lonely 
blind,  by  the  work  of  a  County  Association. 
The  dislocation  of  daily  routine  by  hurried 
evacuation,  the  alarms  of  air-raids  and  bom¬ 
bardment,  the  enforced  confinement  and  cutting 
off  of  social  contacts  by  the  black-out — all  these 
have  been  made  more  bearable  by  the  work  of 
the  Association,  through  its  home  teachers  and 
voluntary  workers.  On  their  side  the  blind, 
aided  by  the  teachers,  have  done  their  own 
useful  bit  of  war-work,  and  we  read  of  a  knitting 
circle  at  Rochester,  making  socks  and  scarves 
for  men  in  the  Navy. 

Four  specimen  "  cases  ”  show  how  the 
Association  has  been  able  to  act  the  good  neigh¬ 
bour  to  blind  people  and  their  dependants,  by 
showing  them  practical  kindness  in  sudden 
calamities,  and  by  giving  not  only  material  help, 
but  the  benefit  of  skilled  advice  in  the  solution 
of  difficult  problems. 

Hepburn  Starey  Blind  Society. — This  Society, 
in  an  unobtrusive  way,  continues  to  give  much 
happiness  to  over  two  hundred  people  who  meet 
in  Central  London  week  by  week  to  share  in 
its  social  gatherings,  services,  plays  and  concerts. 
An  anonymous  gift  distributed  recently  “  on 
the  basis  of  length  of  membership  of  the  Society  ” 
gave  much  pleasure  and  is  mentioned  here 
because  the  Report  goes  on  to  say  that  those 
who  had  been  members  “  from  sixty  to  forty 
years  ”  received  the  larger  sums.  There  can 
be  few  other  London  Clubs  able  to  claim  such 
records  of  membership,  and  the  fact  is  a  tribute 
to  the  work  that  the  Hepburn  Starey  Society 
is  doing,  and  the  affection  in  which  it  is  held. 

Royal  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Train¬ 
ing  the  Blind.— This  Report,  like  many  others, 
has  suffered  from  war  shrinkage,  but  within  its 
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self-imposed  limits  it  tells  an  interesting  story 
of  a  busy  year,  which  has  included  the  school  s 
migration  to  Dorton  House,  Buckinghamshire, 
where  work  can  be  carried  on  with  less  dis¬ 
turbance  from  air-raids  than  in  London.  An 
illustrated  leaflet  issued  with  the  Report  shows 
the  pupils  in  their  new  surroundings,  and  confirms 
the  statement  in  the  body  of  the  Report  that 
the  300-year-old  manor  house  has  proved  itself 
well  adapted  to  a  country  school.  The  old 
stables  and  coach  houses  have  been  transformed 
into  technical  classrooms,  and  the  mansion  is 
used  for  the  elementary  school. 

The  beautiful  new  buildings  in  Salisbury 
Road,  Brondesbury,  which  house  the  Society  s 
industrial  section  have  been  provided  with  air¬ 
raid  shelters,  and  the  workers  there  are  able 
to  feel  that  they  are  sharing  in  the  country’s 
effort  for  victory,  by  carrying  out  Government 
orders  for  baskets  and  mattresses.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  work  done  there  will  hope  that 
no  bombs  may  fall  on  these  fine  new  workshops, 
and  will  sympathise  with  the  Society  in  the 
damage  done  to  the  workshops  at  Swiss  Cottage. 

Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  must  beset  any 
organisation  working  for  the  blind  in  London 
in  these  days,  the  Association  has  been  able 
to  carry  on  without  a  break,  and  its  office  staff 
have  remained  in  town.  The  year  has  taken 
heavy  toll  of  some  of  its  most  valued  members, 
including  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hewison,  Miss 
Urmson,  Major  Harvey  Plant  and  Alderman 
Green. 

Fortunately  the  Birmingham  Conference  was 
held  before  war  made  travelling  to  conferences 
almost  impossible  ;  other  conferences  were 
planned,  but  so  far  have  proved  impracticable, 
with  the  exception  of  an  informal  discussion  on 
the  problems  of  evacuation  and  reception  of 
blind  persons,  held  in  the  autumn  of  1939. 

In  a  paragraph  on  the  civilian  war  casualties 
the  Report  notes  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan  s  in 
providing  hospital  treatment.  It  was  written 
before  the  opening  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind’s  Home  of  Recovery  at  Goring  and 
does  not  fully  indicate  the  policy  for  the  care  of 
war  casualties  agreed  by  the  Minister  of  Health 
in  February  of  this  year.  The  Ministry’s  own 
announcement  was  as  foilows  : — 

"  The  Ministry  had  recently  arranged  with 
St.  Dunstan’s.  under  the  Emergency  Hospital 
Scheme,  to  undertake  the  hospital  treatment 
of  civilian  adults.  The  whole  cost  would  be 
borne  by  the  Government,  just  as  the  cost  of 
the  hospital  treatment  of  casualties  generally 
would  be  borne  by  the  Government.  The 
rehabilitation  and  re-education  of  non-Service 
blind  would  continue,  as  at  present,  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  National  Institute,  and 


the  Voluntary  organisations  throughout  the 
country,  acting  in  conjunction  with  it,  under 
arrangements  approved  by  the  local  authori¬ 
ties,  which  are  the  responsible  bodies  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Acts.” 

It  is  evident  that  this  statement  of  policy 
should  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  Southern 
Regional  Association  and  all  its  constituent 
bodies. 

Among  subjects  considered  during  the  year 
by  the  Association’s  Executive  are  home  teach¬ 
ing  (it  is  good  to  know  that  a  training  course 
for  home  teachers  is  now  in  being),  scales  of 
domiciliary  assistance,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  indiscriminate  sale  of  spectacles. 

Preston  Industrial  Institute. — During  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  Preston  Industrial  Institute 
and  Homes  for  Blind  Children  provided  accom¬ 
modation  for  evacuated  scholars  of  Henshaw  s 
Institution,  but  this  came  to  an  end  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year.  There  are  now 
31  children  on  the  school  roll,  and  out-of-school 
activities  have  included  an  Eisteddfod,  School 
Sports,  and  weekly  chess  contests. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  read  of  increased  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Workshops,  and  total  sales  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  £6,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  £1,000 
over  the  previous  highest  record ;  advance 
buying  at  relatively  low  prices  combined  with 
better  trade  to  bring  about  this  excellent  result. 

Empire. 

Dadar  School  for  the  Blind,  Bombay. — This 
school,  founded  nearly  40  years  ago  as  the 
American  Mission  School  for  the  Blind,  was 
taken  over  last  year  by  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  in  Western  India.  It 
cares  for  28  blind  children  “  of  any  caste,  creed 
or  colour,”  and  children  are  trained  in  the 
faith  of  their  parents,  whether  Hindu,  Christian 
or  Muhammedan.  Its  Principal  holds  the 
Harvard  Diploma  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  is  a  member  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind.  His  own  account  of  the  work  done 
shows  that  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the 
children  is  carefully  watched  over.  “  Our 
definite  attempt,  in  all  that  we  do  and  teach, 
has  been  to  make  the  life  of  the  school  as  near 
an  approach  to  the  real  as  possible,”  he  writes. 
A  running-track,  experiments  in  new  methods 
of  teaching  Braille,  the  encouragement  of 
savings  by  the  children,  Annual  Sports  in  which 
competitions  between  blind  and  seeing  children 
are  organised — all  these  are  signs  of  a  vigorous 
and  lively  school.  The  Educational  Inspector 
gives  warm  commendation  of  the  work  done, 
and  specially  comments  on  a  domestic  drill 
course,  where  the  children  learn  to  dress  and 
undress  themselves,  make  their  own  beds,  etc., 
and  on  an  etiquette  course,  where  good  manners 
are  inculcated. 
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Flat  and  Round  Knitting  Machines.  Qualified  Teacher 
Required.  Knowledge  of  Braille  essential.  Apply  in 
writing,  stating  salary  required,  to  Barclay  Workshops 
for  Blind  Women,  19-21,  Crawford  Street,  W.i. 


Applications  invited  for  the  posts  of  Secretary  and 
Certificated  Home  Teacher  to  the  Herts  Society  for  the 
Blind.  Only  sighted  women  applicants  considered. 
Apply  for  particulars  to  the  Secretary,  Herts  Society 
for  the  Blind,  27,  North  Crescent,  Hertford. 


CLEVELAND  AND  SOUTH  DURHAM  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  MIDDLESBROUGH. 

Applications  are  invited  for  position  of  Home 
Visitor /Teacher,  sighted,  female,  single,  and  not  over 
40  years  of  age.  Successful  candidate  will  be  required 
to  reside  in  the  area  to  which  appointed. 

Salary,  £156  per  annum,  if  in  possession  of  Home 
Teaching  Certificate,  plus  travelling  expenses,  and 
War  Bonus. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secret¬ 
ary-Superintendent  . 

Eric  King, 

Newport,  Secretary-Superintendent. 

Middlesbrough. 


CITY  OF  LEEDS  BLIND  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT. 

Probationer  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  Applications 
are  invited  for  the  above  post.  Candidates  must  not 
be  less  than  23  years  of  age  and  interested  in  social 
work.  The  post  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937,  and  the 
successful  applicant  will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical 
examination. 

Under  the  present  grading  scheme  the  salary  for  the 
post  is  £104  per  annum  together  with  a  cost  oj.  living 
bonus  awarded  by  the  Council. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials  should  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned 
not  later  than  Saturday,  28th  December,  1940. 

Canvassing  in  any  form,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
will  be  a  disqualification. 

Married  women  are  not  normally  eligible  for 
employment. 

V  GEORGE  GUEST, 

Executive  Officer. 


Blind  Welfare  Department, 
79,  Roundhay  Road,  Leeds  7. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  SWANSEA  BLIND 
PERSONS  ACT  COMMITTEE. 


Appointment  of  Female  Welfare  Officer  and  Home 
Teacher.  Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of 
Sighted  Female  Welfare  Officer  and  Home  Teacher. 
Applicants  must  not  be  over  35  years  of  age  and  must 
hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 


Blind. 

Salary  £175  per  annum,  rising  by  £12  10s.  per 
annum  to  £218,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council 
an  emergency  cost  of  living  bonus  which  is  at  present 
6  per  cent.  Uniform  and  travelling  expenses  will  be 
provided  by  the  Council. 

The  appointment  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937,  and  to  a 
medical  examination. 

Form  of  application  with  conditions  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  The  Guildhall,  Swansea. 

Applications  accompanied  by  three  recent  testi¬ 
monials  must  reach  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  on  or 


before  December  31st,  1940. 

H.  L. 

The  Guildhall, 


LANG-COATH, 

Town  Clerk. 


Swansea. 


By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins 99  of  the  Blind 

World 

No.  32.— Another  Little  Drink,  by  Peter  Cheyney.  3  vols. 
is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

This  first-class  detective  story  has  speed,  sparkling 
dialogue,  tense  climaxes,  and  impertinent  situations. 
It  is  up  to  date,  bang  in  the  black-out,  suave,  slick, 
and  if  you  like  it  you  will  promptly  parch  for  another 
little  drink  from  the  same  writer. 

No.  33. — Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs.  Nos.  18, 

27,  29,  31,  34  and  38.  2  vols.  is.  net  the  set. 

Comprising  “  National  Socialism  and  Christianity,” 
by  N.  Micklem  ;  "The  Baltic,”  by  J.  Hampden 
Jackson  ;  “  The  Life  and  Growth  of  the  British 

Empire,”  by  J.  A.  Vfilliamson  ;  “  Palestine,  by 
James  Parkes;  “Russian  Foreign  Policy,”  by 
Barbara  Ward  ;  and  “  Britain’s  Blockade,  by 
R.  W.  B.  Clarke. 

No.  34. — Europe  in  Chains,  by  Paul  Einzig.  2  vols. 
is.  net  the  set. 

Gives  the  reader  an  idea  how  Nazi  conquest 
affects  the  bread-and-butter  of  the  ordinary  man  in 
the  countries  defeated  by  or  surrendered  to  Germany 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  the  Scandinavian  States,  the 
Low  Countries  and  France— and  shows  how  the 
nations  are  condemned  to  slow  starvation  or  to  slave 
labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquerors. 

No.  35.— One,  Two,  Buckle  My  Shoe,  by  Agatha  Christie. 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set. 

The  latest  problem  solved  by  the  great  Hercule 
Poirot,  which  begins  in  the  dentist’s  chair. 


Possessors  of  Braille  Pandas  bound  in  the  old  way 
can  have  the  volumes  rebound  in  the  present  “  Spirax  ” 
binding  at  a  cost  of  4d.  per  volume. 

National  Institute  for  the  BHs.f;]  -24,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and 


St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.  2 
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